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Free! 





a helpful book on 
home beautifying 


N “COLOR MAGIC IN THE 

HOME,” Anne Lewis Pierce 
tells how the right use of color, 
and simple re-arrangements of 
furniture enable you to beau- 
tify your home easily and inex- 
pensively. Pictures in color il- 
lustrate this handbook which 
has been prepared to enable 
women with no professional 
knowledge or experience to be 
their own interior decorators. 
You can get a copy, free, by 
sending in the coupon below. 
Why not do it now? 
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NOW it is Surprisingly Easy to Secure Charming 
Livable Room-Effects at Small Cost! 


For beauty does not depend on expense 
when you utilize “color-magic” — 


etl 
O need to wait “till your ship 
comes in” to make prettier, 


homier places of the rooms you want 
to improve. For, by simple changes 
in the color schemes, it’s quite easy 
and not at all costly to bring new 
charm and individuality into your 
home. Nor must you have decorat- 
ing experience to be successful! 


““Any woman can employ color 
magic,” says Anne Lewis Pierce in 
Color Magic in the Home—a friendly, 
helpful handbook written especially 
for women who must do their own 
decorating. Using this handbook as 
her guide, any housewife can accom- 
plish wonders with a very small out- 
lay of money. 


Of course you can’t make much 
headway against the handicap of 
old, worn floor-covering. But this 








ONGOLEUM 
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GOLD SEAL 





v>) SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
@) OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
difficulty too can be remedied ———— 
inexpensively, for it is so very easy 
to find a Congoleum Gold Seal Rug =. 
‘ A . : 0 r 
in an appropriate design and with aes . Mi pee 
just the right coloring. this Gold Seal! 
“Me OR many years Congoleum 
This is not surprising, for Congo- on raag' eyree’ — been 
sold on the basis of “Satisfaction 
leum Art-Rug patterns are created Cusieineaisd te teer Mhoiens tack.” 
by master-designers and so possess Millions have used them. Millions 
an artistry and distinction which a is Pe age etal 
helps immensely in working out bear the Gold Seal pasted on the 
charming, harmonious room-effects. face of the pattern offer such clear. 


cut assurance of value and dura- 
bility. Be sure to look for the 
Gold Seal on the rugs you buy. 


And the easy-to-clean advantages 
of these flat-lying, non-absorbent 
rugs are a vast relief from the labor 
of trying to keep old-fashioned 
dust-collecting floor-coverings fresh, 
clean and sanitary. 


Next time you go shopping ask 


your dealer to show you the new 
Gold Seal Art-Rug patterns. 








Is it a simple or 
an elaborate design 
iae| you are looking for? 
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These two pictures, left and right, show you the 
two extremes in the wide variety of patterns offered 
in Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs. 


“Nippon,” the all-over Japanese design in the bed- 
room, for example, is one of the several suitable for 
rooms where a richly decorative effect is the keynote. 
It’s Gold Seal Art-Rug No. 578. Simpler floral and 
Oriental patterns are likewise available for bedrooms, 
dining rooms and living rooms. 








And then we come to the geometric and trim tile 
effects, of which the “Mosaic” design, No. 408, 
shown above is an example. In this design all sizes 
are to be had from small mats up to room size rugs. 











glad to get it for you. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia. New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Clevelan Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Your dealer has color cards showing 
all the patterns in Congoleum Gold Seal 
Art-Rugs! If he hasn’t the particular 
design you prefer, in stock, he will be 








j 
ConcoLeum-NaIRN INC. is 
1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Gentlemen: 


Kindly send me a free copy of Anne Lewis Pierce’s 
new booklet, ‘Color Magic in the Home.” 
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Never a dull moment 


Wuat would you like to hear—a bit of grand opera? 
A symphony? A thrilling band piece? A toe-teasing 
fox-trot? Just say what—and when! The new Ortho- 
phonic Victrola, with its flawless reproduction, is 
waiting to play for you always. Waiting to play the 
things you like in a way you have never heard before. 

As an entertainer for the home, the Orthophonic 
Victrola has no equal. Talented. Tireless. A reper- 
toire that includes every kind of music, played and 
sung by the foremost artists. By an entirely new, scien- 
tific principle called “matched impedance,” controlled 
exclusively by Victor, the Orthophonic Victrola is 


The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


astounding musicians and music-lovers everywhere. 

New beauty and power. A realism never before 
achieved. Uncanny reproduction of voice and instru- 
ment. Easy to operate too. Record stops automatically. 
One Tungstone needle plays for hours. When equipped 
with new, concealed, electric motor ($35 extra), there 
are no springs to wind. You simply relax and enjoy. 

Hear the Orthophonic Victrola play the new Victor 
Records, made the new Victor way. Get the musical 
thrill of your lifetime—a thrill you can repeat every 
day. There are many beautiful models, from $300 for 
the Credenza to as low as $95. Hearing is believing! 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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When two-year-old Bunny 
keeps up with the “regular fellows” 





INE children! We counted them. \ 2 “TI notice too how fresh it keeps the 
One on a velocipede, two in a “+s Si #4 color. I wash out a pair or two of romp- 
wagon and the rest on active little feet, ioe, : A “ers for two-year-old Bunny every 
swarming around a pleasant house in y te ~~ ai <. 3 — day, now that he tries to toddle around 
a Boston suburb one bright morning . eee é after his brothers and the rest of these 
not so long ago. BX youngsters. You can imagine how 
“Surely this is a good place to in- A\Vy vf dirty he gets his clothes, too. Yet with 
quire about laundry soap,” we thought. \ my P and G they come out as bright and 
“Mothers always know more about & rc fresh and clean as ever. 
washing than anyone else.” “T like the way P and G rinses out 
Mrs. Martin smiled a young, cheer- and the way it works in either hot or 
ful smile when we told her why we had called. “‘Mercy, cold water. And I love the nice fresh smell of the 
only three of these are my children,” she said, ‘“‘that two- clothes afterwards.” 
year-old in rompers and those two boys.” Millions of women now use P and G for the same 
“But three children make a great deal of washing,” reasons that Mrs. Martin does. It is a good soap. It gets 
she went on. “I think I must have tried nearly every the clothes clean without injuring colors or fabrics. 
soap on the market to find one that saved work. And Whether you boil them or not, white things come out 
I certainly found it in P and G. I hardly rub at all now. dazzling white and as fresh and sweet and clean as though 
I never feel that it is necessary to boil my clothes. I they had been aired and sunned a whole day. No wonder 
soak them only a few minutes, and P and G takes the P and G 1s the largest-selling soap in America. Don’t 
dirt right out. : you think it should be helping you too? 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 











= SPHERE Ce eS wa Laundry hint from 
ri a oN ee Mrs. Martin 

. 1 \ : ‘i 

=< ~ \y et é 


yi “T have found that it saves 

considerable time and con- 

fusion inthe kitchen to sprin- 
kle the clothes before taking 
them off the line. I simply 
take a pail of water and 
whisk broom and _ sprinkle 


The largest-selling laundry soap in them as they hang. Then ; 
America—that is why it costs so little take the articles down, 4 
sweet-smelling and clean 
Pand G became popular because it was such a fine soap. It is from their P and G tubbing, 
now the largest-selling soap in the world, so you can buy it at fold them one at a time and 
© 1908 9.80. Ce. a smaller price, ounce for ounce, than that of inferior soaps. put them in the basket. 
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gone, and Mrs. Bleyer in her dining 
room was gathering up flowers and 
tulle and bonbons on the tea table. 
=] Her daughter, Mrs. Paul Larcom, and 
two young women who had also assisted her 
Were still in the library. Mrs. Bleyer heard her 
daughter say: “What would you do that for?” ; 
~ Oh, just simply because I’m bored,” said Betty Marks. 
“And would that unbore you?”’ asked a third voice. 
Alberta, darling,” said Mrs. Larcom, “‘let her have a gift 
shop, ifshe merely wants to. I thought she was being noble.” 
Noble,” said Betty. ‘‘What’s noble?” 
, It’s nothing,” Mrs. Larcom told her. “It’s gone by. 
It’s like seed pearls and sedan chairs. And yet it must have 
been nice to believe something—nice and old-fashioned.” 


cart of Youth 


By ZONA GALE 


“Don’t you believe anything, Megs?” Betty asked her. 
“I don’t; but you seem so depressed sometimes, I thought 
you must.” 

They laughed, and Mrs. Larcom called: ‘“‘Mother! Come 
in and stand up for me. Even my own mother doesn’t want 
me to believe in anything that I don’t believe in; do you?” 

Mrs. Bleyer, with a dish of chocolates, went in where they 
were, and her daughter said fondly: ‘Did you ever see 


anybody look less like a mother? She looks 

twenty-six, and with the most cynical eyelids!” 

“‘I don’t want you to believe in anything you 

don’t want to believe in—no,” Lucilla Bleyer 

said. “What don’t you believe now, Megs? 

Her life,” she added, ‘“‘has been one long series 

of not believing in things. First, Santa Claus; 

. then the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow; 

then a horsehair turning into a snake in the rain barrel. 
And now ——” 

““Now I don’t believe in being good,”’ said Mrs. Larcom 
calmly. 

“Well, of course not,”’ cried Betty and Alberta—exotic 
sisters, who had been born in New York, raised in Spain 
where their father was consul, and now belonged nowhere, 
but became it very well. ‘Of course,” said Betty, “‘living 
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“IF I SAW THE MAN SINKING 


about the way we have, in half the places in Europe, you just 
can’t have your old-fashioned morals. They’re provincial; 
they’re like wearing a bustle.” 

“None of them is fundamental any more,”’ said Alberta. 

“‘Why shouldn’t there be fashions in morals?”’ said Mrs. 
Bleyer curiously. 

They stared a bit at this. And Mrs. Larcom said: ‘‘Now 
isn’t that the unmotherest thing a mother could say? Sweet- 
heart, don’t corrupt what few we have left.” 

““Oh, I’m quite serious,” said her mother. ‘‘It would be as 
foolish to keep the same old morals as it would be to wear 
crinoline.”’ 

“Mrs. Bleyer,”’ cried Betty Marks delightedly, ‘“‘they’ll 
lock you up.” 

“But,”’ Mrs. Bleyer continued tranquilly, ‘when we took 
off crinoline we didn’t leave off everything. We changed 
fashions. What are your new morals? You can’t just have 
no moral clothes at all; it wouldn’t be stylish.” 

“Changed morals!’’ Margaret repeated. ‘But did we?” 

“For example, we don’t satisfy a grudge on the ‘field of 
honor’ any more. Haven’t you any other new morals?” 

“She wins,”’ said Pauline languidly. “But it takes a mi- 
croscope to find some of them.” 


“{ OTHER,” said Margaret, “‘since you’re so keen on new 
things, come and get us up a new vaudeville stunt 
for the Forty.” 

The Forty, a dinner-dance club, was having its annual 
vaudeville show two weeks away. Margaret, chairman of a 
committee for one of the acts, indicated Betty and Alberta 
and said: ‘‘They don’t know anything, and I don’t either. 
Help us.” 


IN THE MIDDLE OF A RIVER AND I COULD BORROW A ROPE, WOULD IT BE SUCH AN 


ALMIGHTY JAG IF I THREW IT TO HIM?”’”’ 


“But you want a show without any morals,”’ Mrs. Bleyer 
reminded her. 

She threw herself into their plans with the ardor which 
they loved, the ardor which never pretended to be more 
youthful than it was. But she cried out against all their sug- 
gestions, said that these were hackneyed and “unrepresenta- 
tive.” 

“We want something,”’ she held, “‘which shall show the 
spirit of the younger generation.” It was half an hour 
before Betty and Alberta remembered that they were due 
somewhere and rushed away. 

And then Margaret closed the door on the two, turned to 
her mother, and said: ‘‘Mother—it’s fussy of me. But if I 
could lie down and die now, I’d be glad of it.”’ 

Her mother did not go to her or touch her. If she could 
tide her over this, whatever it was, without the burst of tears 
which sympathy would bring, she wanted to do so. Mrs. 
Bleyer merely said: “Is it Paul again?” 

.“‘He’s signed a note for five thousand this time, with an old 
college friend. Mother, he hasn’t it to pay. We’re living as 
if we had everything, and he gives away 
just about everything we have.” 

Mrs. Bleyer said with something like 
tenderness: ‘‘But after all, dear, it might 
be worse. Suppose he were spending it on 
himself, or on other women.” 

“T know. But it won’t make bank- 
ruptcy any more honorable, nor the county 
house any happier for me.” The laughter 
came now, which was not much different 
from tears, and she went on: ‘“‘It isn’t as if 
he were exactly generous. I don’t think he 





really wants to give everything away; he’s rather miser- 
able about it afterward.” 

“TIsn’t it you that makes him miserable?” 

“Oh, maybe. I hate to see him so impractical. He says, 
“What’s the difference? There’s no wrong and there’s no 
right about it. I feel like doing it, and I’m going to.’ You 
see, mother, it isn’t generosity. It’s asort of self-indulgence.” 

“It’s a very lovable vice,”’ said Mrs. Bleyer. 

“‘He doesn’t get much out of it, and I’m so unhappy. 
Mother, I hate almost everything I do and nearly everybody 
I see.” 


ER mother laughed and switched on the lights. ‘The 

room burned with color, the flowers came out as if they 
were blooming for another spring. Mrs. Bleyer stirred the 
fire, moved the chairs, and said: “‘I hate bridge mysel!. I 
wonder why we play it.” 

“Well, you’re left out of everything if you don’t.” 

“If you don’t play you aren’t invited to play, that’s 
true.’’ She looked at her daughter, a slim and elegant figure 
in blue, and said: ‘You look as if you 
ought to be happy. I’m happy, even 
weighed down as I am by my old- 
fashioned notions that there are 
morals.”’ 

“Paul’s coming for me,” said 
Margaret. A pause; then she 
went on: “Paul doesn’t think 
there’s any right or wrong either, 
you know, mother. He thinks 
it’s all adaptation, and climate, 
and convention, and so on.” 
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“Tl remember he likes the word taboo,” said Mrs. Bleyer. 
“It’s a very handy word.” 

“Well, mother, you know that a lot of our ‘must nots’ are 

just superstition.” 
’ Mrs. Bleyer listened. Her daughter talked about con- 
ventions arising in the tribe, man’s desire to appropriate a 
woman and to make sure that his children were his own— 
that was all!—a tradition which we were trying to live by 
now in a complicated society. 

“And so you throw it all overboard,”’ said Mrs. Bleyer, 
“and are happy.” 

“There’s Paul now, I think,” said Margaret. ‘‘Oh, mother, 
my not being happy has nothing to do with my morals. It’s 
just Paul that makes me miserable.” 

Paul came in, the big, smiling fellow, well dressed, with 
the smooth face of a child, but blurred and sullen. He said: 
“Well, mother, has Megs told you that we’re headed for the 
poorhouse ? ‘ 

“You tell me,”’ said Mrs. Bleyer, and rang for tea. 


E TOLD her, while a maid brought in the table, a dainty 
tea, a beautiful service. Theroom was largeand high, the 
furniture old and good, the flowers, the lamps, the firelight 
gaveitloveliness. Mrs. Bleyer looked at these two, four years 
married, childless, unhappy. ‘‘No program,” she thought. 
Margaret said, when the maid went: ‘‘ New York is full of 
tea tables that look like this, with people around them who 
are miserable.” 

“Are you miserable?” asked Paul quickly. 

“T don’t have to ask you,”’ said his wife. 

Mrs. Bleyer looked in her cup. ‘Count me in on that,” 
she said. ‘I’ve had to play bridge all afternoon, and tomor- 
row morning I have to spend at a board of directors’ meet- 
ing. New York leads you a dog’s life. Goon, Paul; tell me.”’ 

“The fellow,” said Paul, ‘‘used to room across the hall 
from me. He wanted tostudy law then. He was brilliant; 
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we all thought so. He had to take a 
job before he could go. to law school. 
That was four years ago. Today he 
came,into my office; he’s been at that 
job ever since. He’s got nowhere; 
he’s had sickness in his family; he’s 
got debts; he was at the end of his 
tether. He didn’t ask for anything— 
all this I got out of him by questions. 
And suddenly while I talked to him—I don’t know whether 
you'll understand, Mother Bleyer, but I felt as if I were in 
his shoes, as if I were Tad. It was the darndest feeling. I 
saw how it was with him just as if I was in his whole skin; 
and I knew I had only to put out my hand to save him, pick 
him up, set him on dry land with money to pay his debts and 
take his law course. And I offered to help him; that’s all.” 

““But you didn’t have the five thousand to do this with,” 
cried Margaret. “‘There’s the point.” 

“‘Of course I didn’t,”’ said Paul. “Did I say I did have it? 
But I can always borrow money in this town, and Tad can’t. 
I signed a note with him, that’s all. He didn’t have the 
security, and I did. I wish you could have seen him—what 
it did for him.” 

Margaret turned to her mother. “It’s Paul’s form of a 
bat,” she said. ‘It’s his brand of champagne.” 

Paul turned on her. ‘‘ Nonsense, Megs,” he said shortly; 
“if I saw the man sinking in the middle of a river and I could 
borrow a rope, would it be’such an almighty jag if I threw it 
to him?”’ 

‘But if you stood on the bank all day borrowing ropes and 
casting them into the stream—this is about the tenth man 
you’ve done this for—and every single time you’ve come 
home and said you felt as if you were in his shoes.” 

“Well, I did,”’ said Paul. ‘“‘And I’m glad I did. And why 
shouldn’t I?” 

“Because it’s wrong,’’ Margaret cried vigorously. 





5 





“But, darling!’’ said her mother. 
“Wrong? What’s that?” 

“There’s still bad judgment,” said 
Margaret shortly, gathering up her be- 
longings. 

“Tf you think I’m going to live just 
for the kind of life your friends live, 
you’re mightily mistaken,” said Paul 
positively. 

‘Give all you like when you can afford to do it, but don’t 
borrow to do it,” cried Margaret. ‘‘It’s not right, Paul.” 

“Right?” said her mother. “What’s that, Margaret?” 

“Oh, well,’’ said Margaret. ‘‘Cruelty isn’t right. I think 
Paul’s charity jags are cruelty—to me.” 

“‘Get all you can and give all you can,” said Paul. ‘“‘And 
kick off as soon as possible, if this keeps up.” 

“‘Heavens,”’ said Margaret, ‘‘we’re due at the Rods’ din- 
ner at seven o’clock.” 

“I’m not going,” said Paul with decision. 

“Come on, Paul; we’re fearfully late.” 

“It’s a dog’s life, this whole thing,” said her husband. “I 
don’t know what we keep it up for. I guess I’ll give away 
the rest I can lay hands on, and then we can have peace.” 

“‘ And don’t forget me,”’ Mrs. Bleyer wailed, “with a board 
of directors’ meeting in the morning at ten. Why will boards 
of directors meet at ten o’clock?”’ 

They kissed her and went away. 

“Don’t be cruel or mean, darling, till we meet again,” said 
Margaret flippantly. ‘“‘ You can do anything else you want to.” 


II 


T HALF-PAST nine next morning Mrs. Bleyer, with a 
basket, stepped into her car and drove to the Morning 
Star Bungalow. This long, low, gray building stood well up 


(Continued on Page 88) 
























































THEY TROOPED WITH HER TO THE DOORS AND CRIED ‘“‘LADY—ME! 





ME! ME!’’ 
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The Life Story of the Queen of England 


And a Foreword on Flow I (ame to Obtain the Intimate Fiistory of Her Most Gracious Majesty 


By KATHLEEN WooDWARD 





mIN THE slums 





was more than she appeared 








ns southeast of 





to be. Ordinarily she was 





eum) London—and the 
“4| company of Mary 
=@8) Macarthur, the 





something of a wit; but this 
was no time for Aunt Jane’s 
wit. 





Socialist—the story of the 
book of Queen Mary truly 
begins. It was my meeting 
with Mary Macarthur, pio- 
neer of Women’s Trades 
Unions in Great Britain, 
which, fantastically enough, 
culminated in the book of 
Queen Mary of England. 

My impulse to write the 
book dates from only a few 
months ago. There is, how- 
ever, a story back of the 
impulse, beginning years be- 
fore, when I was fourteen, 
working in a collar factory 
off the Old Kent Road— 
down which, by the way, the 
Canterbury Pilgrims trav- 
eled. The beer shops in the 
vicinity to this day perpetu- 
_ ate the names of demure pil- 
grims who walked that way. 

There were a hundred 
women or so in the factory, 
and myself, who posed for 
seventeen—to propitiate the 
Factory Act—and succeeded 
in convincing everybody but 
the women I worked with— 
widows and married women 
supporting families and sick 
or work-sick husbands. 

We worked all hours, sat 
under the machines to eat, 
suffered starvation wages 
and unspeakable condi- 
tions—all with the docility 
that characterizes the really 
sweated workers. 

There came a day, how- 
ever, when we protested— 
happy day! It was at 
teatime; earlier in the after- 
noon the announcement had 
been made that we were to 
receive a further reduction 
in wages. 








On Strike 








EING not unfamiliar 

with the terms of revolt, 
an ardent Socialist, a fer- 
vent disciple of the tub- 
thumpers of Bermondsey — 
ever a stronghold of Labor; 
young enough to be entirely 
reckless, without the sober- 








As the melancholy day 
passed, Aunt Jane became 
more personal, more passion- 
ate. “‘Why, she oughter be 
spanked. Only there ain’t 
enough to spank,” she said, 
pointing the accusing finger 
at me. So, like Achilles and 
Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 
“strife parted’? Aunt Jane 
and me. Pardon the simile: 
the battle was homeric. 

We were weakening hor- 
ribly; everything was going 
Aunt Jane’s way, and Aunt 
Jane’s way led back to the 
factory and an apology for 
our misdemeanors. I never 
felt more sick and frightened 
or talked more brazenly, to 
keep up the flagging ranks. 
Our cause was just and 
righteous, but, as the women 
said meekly enough: 

“What ’ud the kids live 
on next week?” 








Mary Macarthur 
| ~~ 





N THE very brink of de- 

spair we, the fire eaters, 
suddenly remembered a 
strike organizer, one Mary 
Macarthur. 

I sometimes feel that fifty 

royal biographies would not 
appease our sense of grati- 
‘tude to Mary Macarthur, 
who at this juncture was 
summoned to the scene to 
take the strike in her own 
capable hands, reconcile the 
warring factions, engulfing 
even Aunt Jane in her inex- 
haustible, incorrigible and, 
to us, godlike optimism. 

How Mary Macarthur 
flung down her hat and 
looked us over with calm, 
appraising eye and heard our 
woes, the while moving 
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strongly, silently to the 
boss’ office! I, for one, 
wanted to fling myself in 
her path in prostrate adora- 
tion. It was one on Aunt 
Jane, this piloting of Mary 
Macarthur from Mecklen- 
burgh Square to the scene 











ing responsibilities of chil- 

















of distress. 








dren, I ascended the sugar 











In course of time Mary 





box, began a harangue far 

from Ciceronian, and was 

about to settle down to a 

steady enjoyment of my “‘effects’’ when the entire workroom 
rushed into the street—on strike! 

I was amazed. I was thunderstruck. The last thing in the 
world to be expected had actually happened. I surveyed 
the empty room, crawled down from the sugar box positively 
sick with fear, and joined the strikers in the street, as unob- 
trusively as possible, with the silent cry, ‘‘Not unto me! 
Not unto me!” 

However, I was not to escape so easily. There was a lady 
among us known as Aunt Jane. She was much more than 
seventy and had worked all her life in the factory, to which 
she attributed the one tooth in her head, a back bent almost 
in two and a most astringent turn of mind. Aunt Jane was 
the first to disentangle herself from the prevailing talk and 
excitement. 





Queen Mary 


Late into the night we talked to keep our courage up. I 
well remember Aunt Jane’s admonitory ‘‘Well, now we’re 
‘ere, what about it, ses I1?’’ She marshaled other pertinent 
questions, fixing me with her inescapable eye. 

The morning came, bringing reflection and even more dis- 
concerting questions from Aunt Jane, who had warmed to 
battle in the interval. Oh, the devastating feeling of the 
morning after! We had come to the end of talk and, as Aunt 
Jane repeated, ‘‘ Well, now we’re ’ere, what about it, I ses?” 

We had no plan to offer. We were too paralyzed to act. 

Inevitably Aunt Jane headed the peace-at-any-price fac- 
tion; and she was no inconsiderable power, with her waspish 
acerbity, her truly acid tongue. Moreover, it was her wont, 
as she said, to “‘keep meself to meself’’—which had success- 
fully created the impression in the factory that Aunt Jane 
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Macarthur successfully 
ended the strike. Thlie 
threatened reduction wis 
waived, the women went back to the factory, and the fact 
that the boss would not take me back seemed to present no 
difficulty to Mary. 

“‘T’ll have you for a mascot,” she said. 

I immediately began a new life under the more than com- 
passing care of Mary Macarthur. I went regularly to Mec':- 
lenburgh Square, and thence to different parts of the country 
in the trail of Mary and her organizers. We appeared wher- 
ever there was a strike, and in many places where there was 
no strike. For the most part I distributed leaflets and watched 
carefully for the slightest pretext to stir up strife, being too 
inordinately young to be taken at all seriously in any other 
work of the National Federation of Women Workers. 

Mary Macarthur kept me with her for three or four 
months—until, as a matter of fact, she could get me work 
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more suitable to my years. I left her with tears, and 
plenty of courage—she had an incomparable way of im- 
parting courage—and, I need hardly say, an overwhelm- 
ing sense of humble gratitude for all she had done. I 
never again went to work in a factory. 

Of those crowded, ecstatic days with Mary Macarthur, 

I vividly recall one incident pertinent to subsequent 
events. The setting was the East End of London, at 
dawn, on a doorstep. Mary Macarthur was waiting the 
approaching hour when she was to enter negotiations 
with the employers at Perseverance Wharf, where she 
was managing a strike of some hundreds of girls. 

| sat on the steps and for warmth squeezed in between 
Mary Macarthur and one of her organizers from Lan- 
cashire, a tall, angular woman, who could be trusted to 
meet any situation at a strike, whether the method neces- 
sary was a brick or a neatly turned smile. 

The subject of Mary’s discourse, on that chilly dawn, 
was Capitalism in general and the institution of Royalty 
in particular, with a running commentary supplied by 
the Lancashire lady that would not bear cold print but 
was more warming than the combined warmth of the 
two ladies. Imagine, then, my incredulity when during 
the years of the war, after I had wandered far from Mary 
Macarthur and the turbulence of the Trades Union move- 
ment, I, too, heard the rabid stories circulated of the 
“backsliding’”’ of Mary Macarthur who had “‘taken up 
royalty as a habit,” paid and received regularly calls 
from Queen Mary, and so on ad infinitum. It was face- 
tiously referred to by sections of the Labor movement 
as the affair of ‘Mary Am and Mary R.” 

I left Mary Macarthur before I was fifteen, with a pro- 
found sense of gratitude for the courage and confidence I had 
received and, above all, for the help she had given me over 
the Rubicon which separates the sweated worker in a factory 
from the more humane and possible levels of life and thought. 

I detested factory life; it was a living death, a perpetual 
exhaustion that left not a moment for living. I did not want 
to stay in the Trades Union movement, though, naturally, 
it had all my sympathy. My interests had been set in an- 
other direction long before I was twelve when my factory 
life had begun—I was one of five children, supported by my 
mother who slaved from morning till night to keep us. 


Her Earliest Tutors 


LWAYS I had been incurably attached to books. I had 

\ felt no definite need to write; but the need to write had 
been thrust upon me, as no one in the neighborhood had 
mastered the art. There were always letters to be written 
for someone in the street claiming parish relief or compen- 
sation for a broken limb. These matters early taxed my 
powers of composition. 

My earliest tutors were a basket maker, who lived in the 
next street, and a Mrs. Hubbard, who lived a few doors up 
in the same street. Rumor said Mrs. Hubbard had 
once been something on the stage; it was for anyone 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


Miss Kathleen Woodward of 220 Strand, 
W.C.2. is known to me. 

T have plea.are in stating that Mies 
Woodward is at the present moment engaged on work in 
which The Queen takes a personal interest, 


Private Secretary to 1.M.The Queen. 
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Kathleen Woodward and her letter of authorization. 
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glories by means of the yellow-backed love stories—and 
quantities of gin, which I ran to fetch at frequent 
intervals of the day. It was in return for these services 
that she taught me to read and to write; for this she 
enriched my vocabulary, instructed me in the “higher” 
social life and the yellow-backed novel, and above all 
taught me to speak good English—all this, of course, 
when she was sober. Mrs. Hubbard had a fascinating 
precision of speech, for which the street had bestowed on 
her the title of The Duchess. I strove laboriously to 
emulate her precision of speech, and with a measure of 
success that positively convulsed with mirth the street, 
and my own family. 

Our first joint flight in literature was East Lynne, over 
which we wept copiously, for it was a very sad story. 
We read aloud in turns, the Duchess laboring most vali- 
antly to correct my cockneyisms. 


With the Basket Maker 


HE basket maker supplied a more masculine influence 
on my education. He was then a middle-aged man 
who, after traveling most of the inhabited and much of 
the uninhabited globe as a seaman, had settled into 
basket making. His own education was not orthodox, 
but was the result of a natural acuteness and habit of 
observation combined with real, personal contact with 
men and affairs in general, and tempered by a most con- 
tented disposition. In matters of political and social 
thought he sought carefully to instruct me, drawing on 
our own hectic neighborhood for simile and local color. He 
was widely read in Greek philosophy and mythology and 
well acquainted with the Roman civilization. He stimulated 
my interest in English poetry, as well as set me on the path 
of the classical historians and philosophers. Gibbon we read 
together, and Macaulay. 

I listened while he expounded the Platonic doctrines and 
Aristotle—who was always, and still is, utterly beyond me. 
My enthusiasms had centered in Milton, for whom, however, 
he had no regard. 

His delightful and truly edifying instruction I imbibed 
sitting on the edge of the tank in his shed, soaking the willow 
sticks which he so deftly turned and twisted into the baskets. 
On Saturdays together we pushed the barrow-load of fin- 
ished baskets to London Bridge where they were sold. 

Some time after Mrs. Hubbard had drifted mysteriously 
away from the street, my education continued with the 
basket maker. It ended before I was fifteen, with tragic 
peremptoriness; and my tutor spent the rest of his days, 
incarcerated in a lunatic asylum. 

The shock and horror of his untimely removal and my 
intense grief were alleviated by association with Mary 
Macarthur and the new life with her, outside the factory. 
Like manna from heaven there came, too, a new tutor on 
the horizon—a lady from the fashionable quarters of Lon- 

don, who suddenly descended on our street, among 
others, to ‘‘see how the poor lived.”’ 








to see that she had long fallen on evil days. She could 
read and write with more facility than anyone I had 
hitherto met; and I fully concurred in the general 
feeling that she was a “‘luverly scholar.’”’ She had a 
special attachment to the yellow-backed novels of the 
day, which I procured for her in bundles at the local 
rag shop; and she strove to forget past splendors and 
































She saw enough to provoke in her a missionary 
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zeal; she broke from Mayfair, opened up a sort of 
club in our midst; there, twice a week, her beautiful 
presence radiated on all and sundry. She was as kind 
as she was beautiful, and wholly ignorant of the poor 
and their ways; but.she won us by her serene com- 
posure and sincere longing to help. I, for one, became 
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The famous “ four-generations”’ picture, showing Queen Victoria with the Prince of Wales, Queen Mary and Queen Alexandra. On either side: Queen Mary at 6 and 7 years. 

















































































an ardent attendant at her club; and among her many 
kindnesses to me, was the service of helping me get books 
for my library, and teaching me Latin. 

Before the war broke out I had many and various jobs, 
ranging from the hawking of sewing machines to keeping 
accounts in one of the most exclusive Pall Mall clubs, the 
Travellers’. I grew more and more to 
hate the necessity for earning my liv- 
ing, which kept me from my books. 
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intensely moving. I confess to a feeling of shame that came 
over me at the discovery of my unwonted susceptibility. 
It was about eleven in the morning; the business of the 
day was before us. I did not dwell on the peculiar experience. 
Once or twice during the May Day, the curious emotional- 
ism on the Juliet balcony, so wholly inexplicable, came back 
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failed to obey the summoning. Other means failing, the 
Marchioness of Crewe appeared on the scene one fine 
morning as Mary Macarthur was leaving home for a day’s 
excursion on the Thames. Mary Macarthur was precipitated 
unceremoniously into the waiting motor car—gloveless, un- 
prepared, very protesting—and ultimately dropped in the 
presence of Her Majesty, feeling as 
disheveled as she looked, and not a 
little defiant. 











I lived only for the end of the day, 


Thus Mary Am met Mary R, from 











when at last I was free to read or to 
write. I had no ambition; only the 
desire to be free and independent to 


which first meeting dates a remarkable 
friendship, ending only at the death of 








pursue my own interests, which were 
chiefly in English poetry. 

Life was strenuous, discouraging, 
frightening and always fascinating; I 
persuaded myself that I would one day 
be free, and this made tolerable the 
most hellish times. 

Soon after war broke out, I em- 
barked for South Africa as a steward- 
ess on the Union-Castle Line. When 
I returned from this hectic spell on the 
sea, I enlisted in the Women’s Army, 
where, attached to the Royal Army 
Service Corps, I remained until the 
Armistice. After the war I drifted 
inadvertently into Fleet Street and 
journalism, on a London daily news- 
paper, where I achieved a degree of 
success which compensated somewhat 
for my outraged literary instinct at this 
gross descent. I was always ’aughty 
about my literary life, and most dread- 
fully serious. 

In the course of my journalistic ca- 
reer, I came to live near Fleet Street, 
by the Griffin at Temple Bar, opposite 
the Law Courts, in an Elizabethan 
building with a bookshop on the ground | 
floor and, at the top, two peak-roofed 
attics with a balcony in front, roman- 
tically like the setting of a Shakspere 
play. Juliet might have leaned there. 

It was in May, 1925, that we looked 
down from the Juliet balcony on Their | 
Majesties, King George and Queen 
Mary, on their way to the City of Lon- | 
don, formally to open the new Lloyds 
building. In honor of their passing, 
the street was unnaturally swept and 
garnished; while a mild May sunshine 
bestowed gentle benediction on the 
somber Courts of Law. 

At Temple Bar where, strictly 
speaking, the City of London be- 











Mary Macarthur, for whose memory 








Queen Mary and the Marchioness of 
Crewe have done as much, if not more, 
than anyone living. 

The experience which came to Mary 
Macarthur on her first meeting with 
Queen Mary may be conveyed in her 
own words: “Here is a real person!” 

The results of her long, close, per- 
sonal association with the Queen may 
be gathered from a remark she made 
just before her death: “I think the 
desire of my life is to make known the 
woman that is Queen Mary.” 


The First Letter 


HERE was every reason why Mary 

Macarthur should not realize this 
desire—reasons personal and political. 
There was not only her career, but the 
career of her husband to consider. He 
was, at that time, a Labor candidate 
| at the polls; and it would seem to be 
asking too much of the popular imagi- 
nation—and the faith of the Labor 
Party—to accept one whose sympathy 
and understanding could encompass 
at once the highest and the lowest; 
whose integrity could withstand the 
influence of courts and queens no less 
| than the influence of the street corner. 
The “taint” of Buckingham Palace 
HT | was fatal. 
On that May morning when Their 
Majesties passed beneath our balcony 
on their way to the City, I knew only 
vaguely of the friendship of Queen 
Mary and Mary Macarthur. I be- 
came more and more conscious that 
the same vagueness characterized all 
our ideas of Queen Mary. The thought 
weighed upon me, while I made a half- 





























gins, the royal carriage was halted by 
ared silk rope drawn across the road. 











unconscious effort to put it from me. 
Monday morning came and, in the 
same thoroughly inexplicable manner, 

















Within the precincts of Middle Tem- 











I woke with the thought: Why on earth 




















ple Lane, by custom immemorial, 





there waited picturesque dignitaries 
of the city, in mayoral and period 
robes, to give the King of Great Brit- 
ain permission to enter their domain, the City of London. 

His Majesty alighted; the ceremony of handing to him 
the Sword of the City was scrupulously portentous, solemn, 
deliciously impressive. The roar and hubbub of Fleet Street 
and the Strand were unrecognizably hushed and stilled. 

Queen Mary sat alone in the carriage, while the ceremony 
was enacted. She was dressed in a soft pervenche blue— 
a color for which she had an especial fondness, I learned later. 
It was on her that our eyes instinctively fell as we looked 
down from the balcony; on her they remained fixed. 


Regal Without Pose 


HE sat motionless, but not statuesque; she looked regal, 
without pose, without effort. There sat a queen and, some- 
how, there also sat a strikingly noble-looking woman. She 
did not smile; there was, however, a sort of graciousness in 
her face, more reassuring than any smile. We held our 
breath—and stared. 

It was momentary; it was over in a flash. The ceremony 
had ended. There was a martial rattling of armor, the armor 
of the King’s Body Guard, an impatient pawing of horses’ 
hoofs; with a magnificent gesture the silken cord was 
thrown down in the road. The King was back. in the 
carriage by Her Majesty’s side; the air was rent with cheers. 
Their Majesties passed on—down Fleet Street to Ludgate 
Circus, up the hill and round the bend of St. Paul’s, speeding 
to the heart of the City in a peal of church bells. I turned to 
my friend on the balcony and said: 

“‘What a woman! How little we know her!” 

It was my first sight of the Queen in a London street. As 
a cockney one might almost claim this a distinction. The 
experience was brief, vivid and, for a reason I know not, 
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Queen Mary, with her mother, the Duchess of Teck, and her two brothers, Adolphus and Francis. 


to me. I repeated to myself: ‘How little we know of 
Queen Mary!’’ So much felt, popularly expressing itself in 
one or two prejudices—at least so it could be said of the 
circles in which I moved, remote from courts. We knew so 
little. She was so impersonal, so entirely self-effacing. Ac- 
tually we knew nothing about her. 

I thought of Mary Macarthur: here was a woman, bitterly 
prejudiced against all that the institution of royalty repre- 
sented—and with reason; one whose integrity had been 
tried and tested; one whose service to me in particular was 
but an example of her service to 
so many, and her personal asso- 
ciation with the Queen had bred 
in her the unshakable conviction 
that Her Majesty was among the 
greatest living Englishwomen. 

At the outbreak of war, in 
August, 1914, there were not, I 
imagine, two women in the Brit- 
ish Isles less likely to be brought 
together than Queen Mary and 
Mary Macarthur. There were 
barriers, seemingly insuperable, 
which crumbled before the Jug- 
gernaut of war soon to appear 
over the European horizon. The 
wildly improbable happened; 
Queen Mary of England and Mary Macarthur 
met in the setting of Buckingham Palace. The 
conquest was mutual—and abiding. 

Mary Macarthur had previously—after the 
outbreak of war—been summoned by royal 
command to confer with a women’s committee 
of which Queen Mary was head; and she had 









should we not know about the Queen? 

Mercilessly the question pressed on 
my mind: Why should we not know 
about the Queen? 

In less than an hour I was writing to Lady Crewe at the 
British Embassy, Paris. I had met Lady Crewe during the 
course of journalistic days on the London Daily Express, 
when I learned of her friendship and admiration for Mary 
Macarthur. For a long time I worked on the letter; reduc- 
ing exuberances, toning down, and still more toning down, 
for I did not want her to think me mad and, really, it did 
seem all a little bit mad. 

Why should we not know about Queen Mary? This was 
the burden of my song to Lady Crewe. To Lady Crewe I 

expressed my wish to write a book that should tell about 
the Queen. The letter ended: ‘Dare I do this thing; 
and how may I do it?” I fretted impatiently for sev- 
eral days. Lady Crewe, characteristically enough, had 
entirely omitted to answer 
my letter; instead—again, 


(Continued on Page 47) 


White Lodge, Richmond Park. 
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This beautiful portrait of 
Queen Mary was painted 
for the United Service 
Club in London by Sir 
William Llewellyn, R.A. 
The Queen immediately 
pronounced it her favorite 
of all the many portraits 
of her and had a copy of 
it made which now hangs 
in Buckingham Palace. 
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‘“‘I DON’T SEE HOW YOU 


CAN BE MAKING MUCH PROGRESS OFF HERE ALONE WITH ME” 














mea| ANGLEY GORDON pushed 

1] open the door into the club 
library. The library at least 
would be deserted. Gordon 
i}| had sometimes wondered how 
f4\ longa man might remain in that room and 
@%| never be discovered. He supposed there 
uJ were occasions on which the servants 
might dust it. But he personally had never met a servant 
there. The Punch was always exactly where he had left it, 
the Walter Pater out of its place on the shelf, and the Cel- 
lini diaries next to the set of Harry Leon Wilson, where he 
had absent-mindedly interred them. 

Gordon liked the library, for it was indeed an unusual 
one; but he especially wanted to escape the jamboree going 
on in the rest of the establishment. The club was this night 
given over to the unhallowed ribaldries of a debutante party. 
Langley Gordon was a widower and forty, and he had no lik- 
ing for this sophomoric scramble. He loathed parties larger 
than a golf foursome. He hated dances, though he had once 
danced nicely in the prehistoric days of the two-step and the 
Boston. He hated debutantes and all their impedimenta. 
And he was particularly annoyed by Hattie Ferrill, the debu- 
tante for whom this particular rite was being held. 

Hattie was the daughter of George Ferrill, Gordon’s next- 
door neighbor and friend of a hundred bridge and golf and 
hunting bouts. Gordon liked George. He even liked 
George’s stoutish wife. But Hattie he considered impossible. 
She had red hair and one of those shell complexions that 
ought always to go with red hair, but slip up very often. 





Her eyes were brown, and she had long dark lashes and . 


slender eyebrows. Her teeth were neat and white, and her 
figure, though a little plumpish, really very nice and healthy. 


ANGLEY GORDON had known Hattie since she was six 
weeks old. He had held her, gingerly, at parental com- 

mand, when he was a sophomore on a vacation home from 
college. 

“Isn’t she just a love?” said Hattie’s mother. 
darling, be careful of her head.” 

“Their necks are awful brittle,’’ said Hattie’s father. 

“Hers seems more rubbery than brittle,”’ was Langley’s 
honest comment. 


“ec Lang, 
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Then he realized he had erred, and he surrendered the 
Ferrill heir with the manner of one who has been exposed to 
the bubonic plague but has escaped it. 

Hattie passed through a babyhood of gurglings and bubble 
blowings. She was excessively good-natured. Gordon used 
sometimes to wonder if she weren’t feeble-minded. But 
then perhaps all babies were feeble-minded. He touched on 
the subject once lightly to her mother, who rose in sudden 
and vehement dissent. 

“You just don’t know anything about babies,’’ she splut- 
tered. ‘“‘She’s wasted on you. Why, at eighteen months she 
could ——’”’ And there followed a long list of Hattie’s 
achievements, including the pouring of her prune juice into 
a fern plant because she didn’t want to drink it. 

“‘Precocious child,” admitted Gordon. ‘‘That’s 
a trick that will help her a lot later.’’ But in his 
mind he was convinced that Hattie would never 
grow up to be an intellectual giant. 

It must be admitted Hattie didn’t. Hattie 
went to Miss Savage’s School, and though she 
mostly got A in deportment and drawing, she 
mostly got D in spelling and neatness. 

Hattie also had an abominable habit of drop- 
ping things and knocking into things and spilling 
things. 

And then Hattie was always so terribly con- 
trite afterward. She really was contrite. That 
was the trouble. You couldn’t quite wring her 
neck, because she was so sorry and the tears never seemed 
so very far behind her brown eyes. 

“Oh, dear,” she’d say, ‘I’m simply terrible. I know 
that was your best vase, or your nicest rug, or your pet 









first edition. What is a first edition? I’ve had 
it explained to me lots of times. But they 
always look like such dingy books to me some 
way. Now, I think, if you’re going to have to 
read at all, it ought to.be a nice book.” 
“With pictures,” Gordon supplemented grimly. It was 
his favorite Life of Cavour she had spilled her ginger ale on. 
Hattie nodded vigorously. ‘‘ Yes, with pictures.” 
“And the story ought to have lots of excitement, murders 
and necklaces, and Valentino heroes.’’ 
She smiled again and nodded. 
“And it ought to end very nicely.” 
“Yes,” she said. “If you ever get as far as the end. Do 
you finish all the books you start, Mr. Gordon—I mean the 
ones you didn’t have to read when you were in college?” 


Now there were a great many books Langley Gordon 
hadn’t finished, but he’d be darned if he’d admit this to 
her. ‘‘Certainly.” 

“Then you read the end first,’’ she said, with a glow of 
inspiration. 

“That’s an excellent idea,’’ said Mr. Gordon. ‘Now 
would you mind telling your father I’ll meet him at the 
club tomorrow at four-thirty?”’ 

“Oh.” Hattie was crestfallen. She 
had been having such a nice, grown-up 
conversation, and here he had brought 
her down to the dreary level of child- 
hood again and ordered her to deliver a 
message to her father. 

“Yes,” she said rather for- 
mally. “‘Now I guess I must be 
going.” 

*‘Good-by,’’ said Gordon, 
“and please see if you can miss 
the Chinese vase by the front 
door. It’s Ming and rather a 
good one, and I’d like to keep 
it a year or so longer.” 

“‘Why, that vase is nine feet 
high,” exclaimed Hattie Ferrill. 
<i, = “Tm certain I’d never knock 
me, Oh that over.” 
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“No?” Langley Gordon looked up from his paper. 
“Well, I’m glad that’s outside your zone of operations. I 
just wanted to be sure.”” She had almost reached the door. 
“Don’t forget to tell your father.” 

“T won't.” She stopped. ‘I like you better sometimes 
than others, Mr. Gordon. But,” a little wistfully, ““T don’t 
suppose anybody can be attractive all the time.” 

Langley Gordon looked at her and smiled. He was really 
very nice when he smiled. No wonder so many people liked 
him. “ You win,” he said. He stood up, crossed over to her 
and held the front door open. ‘‘Docome again. It’s a pleas- 
ure to have you drive your golf balls through my windows. 
I’m obliged to you for selecting the ones that are open. 
Come often.” 

“Do you mean it?” asked Hattie seriously. 

“You little idiot,” he said. ‘Go home. You’ll be late for 

your bread and milk.” 
~ Langley Gordon’s lawn joined the lawn of George Ferrill, 
and the two men were not only golf and bridge opponents 
but friends. Hattie, from childhood, had played on the two 
places indiscriminately. Of course Gordon 
was in his office most of the time. He was 
a lawyer, and a very good one too. After 
Sylvia Gordon died, Langley Gordon had 
not much sought out the ways of society. 
He had loved her very much, and after- 
ward he had driven himself into work as 
a resource against too much thinking. 
Her death had perhaps made a great law- 
yer of him, but it had also made a lonely 
man. 


XCEPT for the Ferrills and some men 

with whom he played golf, Langley 
Gordon had few associates. If he had 
thought about it at all, he would have said 
that his life was over; at least the vivid, 
triumphant part of it. He was not morose 
or morbid. He was too well-balanced and 
busy to be. But the glow had gone out, 
and he had no notion it could ever be re- 
kindled. He was grateful to the Ferrills 
for their friendship, and he didn’t mind so 
very much that Hattie used his lawn as a 
golf course and that sometimes his house 
stood in the way of her drives. 

Tonight, however, was the occasion of 
Hattie Ferrill’s coming-out party. Of 
course he had to go, because it was Hattie. 
But it had made him feel old, as only youth 
can make—well, young middle age feel old 
and like an anachronism. He didn’t fit. 
He couldn’t talk to these children. Their 
dialect was Choctaw. He didn’t like their 
clothes, or the way they danced, or their 
bobbed hair. 

“I’m a Rip van W,” he thought, “‘and I 
wish they’d let me sleep.” 

It was with a feeling of escape that 
Gordon had made his way to the deserted 
library. Noone would miss him, certainly 
not the dancing Hattie, whose backbone 
was at that moment probably being con- 
torted into a half moon by the scions of 
our better families. 

Gordon settled himself into his favorite 
chair with the latest Punch, and regretted 
only his evening clothes. 

Suddenly he sat up with a start and 
looked around. It was Hattie. She was 
lying prone upon a sofa, her head dug into 
a pillow. In her magnificent gesture of 
despair she had knocked over the library 
card index. 

“Hattie.” 

He bolted over to her, and she sat up, 
dabl)ing at her eyes. 

“Tiattie, what does this mean?” 

‘enuinely disturbed. 


He 


Was 


i \V AS a long moment before she could 
answer. Finally she said very indis- 
tinctiy, “I’m having a rot-ten time.” 

“Why, Hattie?” 

She fluffed her hair and straightened 
her ciress in an effort to remedy the effects 
of her misery. “I can’t tell you. You— 
you aren’t the least bit interested.” 

“Yes, Iam.” He sat down beside her. 
“Hattie, you’ve got to tell me. I’m your 
father’s oldest friend.” 

She cast one glance up at him. “That’s 
no reason why I should tell you. Bishop 
Simpson is an old friend of my father’s, 
too, and the police commissioner, but 
that’s no reason why I should tell them.” 

Gordon smiled. ‘That sounds in every 
way reasonable. But I’m not the bishop.” 
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“‘No,”’ she shook her head, “‘ but you’re still an—old friend 
of my father’s.” 

For some sudden and unaccountable reason Gordon re- 
belled at the qualifying adjective. ‘“‘Let’s just say—friend. 
Now, what’is it?’”’ 

Hattie dabbed her eyes again reminiscently. ‘Well, you 
see, I’m—a failure.” 

Langley Gordon looked at her in astonishment. There 
was no doubt about it, she had certainly grown very good- 
looking. In fact, there might be those who would call her a 
beauty. Her hair was gorgeous, and so were her skin and 
her eyes and her teeth. If she was just a tiny bit stoutish, 
she was certainly not blowzy, and her dress was exquisite. 
In fact, Hattie knew how to wear her clothes, and her father 
made money enough to encourage her in buying them. 

“‘Failure?”’ 

She nodded. 

“Mentally, morally, or spiritually?” 

She looked up at him. “Those aren’t important,” she said 
after a while—‘“‘that is, to a woman.” 


‘““‘DON’T BE CROSS. 


“What sort of a failure is?’”’ he asked finally. 

“Physically.” 

Langley Gordon took another rapid inventory of her 
charms. “No,” he said with decision; “physically I should 
say you came pretty close to the big-league average.”” Then 
he realized the adjective was but ill chosen. ‘I mean,” he 
went on, “‘you’re very nice looking.” 

“Healthy,” she scoffed. “Yes. But I haven’t—appeal.” 

Langley Gordon was tempted to laugh, but he didn’t. 
“How do you know?” he asked. 

“T’ve tried it.” 

“How do you try appeal?’’ 


Sgr its FERRILL looked into space. ‘There are lots 
of ways. Girls not as—healthy as I am get away with 
it.”” She stopped. ‘‘ You see, first you’ve got to have some 
man think you’re wonderful, then the rest comes easy.” 
“Like the first olive in the bottle,” he supplemented. 


(Continued on Page 134 ) 
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which lay before them. But at last one of them 











drew a coin from his pocket. “Might as welj 
get at it,” he said. “‘The boss’ll be yelpin’ fo, 
us in a minute. Th’ last loser has to tell Cap,” 

They flipped the coin time after time ing 
process of elimination. 

Finally: ‘‘ You’re stuck, Red.” 

The man addressed as Red spread his hands jn 
resignation. 

A companion jabbed a thumb into his ribs, 
“An’ listen,” he said; “whatever you do, don’t 
let Cap know that he went in a fit. Get me? 
You know what'll happen if he knows that; 
he’ll be draggin’ him along with the show fora 
week, hopin’ he’ll come to, like that leopard we 
had last season. There ain’t no sense to that. 
Just tell Cap he died natural, gettin’ weaker an’ 
weaker till he passed out. See?”’ 

“‘Oh, he’s dead all right,”’ said Red. 

“Course he’s dead. But you couldn’t make 
Cap think that, if you told him about that there 
fit. An’ there ain’t no sense o’ him sittin’ up 
with a dead lion, waitin’ for it to wake up. So 
keep your mouth shut.” 


Yh Heieceras they went forth, three of them to the 
grateful relief of work, the fourth one to a 
stammering announcement as Cap Hudson, head 
trainer of the Great American, came forth from 
his performance in the steel arena. After that, 
they merely stood wordless for a time, two men 
in the dimly lighted, trodden expanse where the 
menagerie had been. Then as the wagons bear- 
ing the performing animals went rumbling by 
on the way to the loading runs, Cap Hudson 
looked up—at them, then at a little tool tent 
which stood far down the side of the glowing big 
top. 

“He never had a chance, Red,” came finally. 
Then: ‘‘Guégs I’d better go look at him. Want 
to come along?’”’ 

They walked together around the side of the 
blatant, noisy big top, with its performance 
roaring on within, the clowns bellowing, the 
music sounding from the band stand, the great 
throng laughing and shouting in alternate 
laughter and excitement. Cap, a vague figure 
| | in the semidarkness, nodded. 
| | ““He’d have been the best actor in that whole 
| tent, if they’d just let me have my way,” came 
slowly. Then he was silent until they were 
within the little tent, and Cap was bending 
over the form of a motionless lion, holding a 
match cupped in his fingers. 

“I hate to leave him!”’ came finally. “Still, 














there isn’t much else to do. You say there 











wasn’t any fit?’’ 








ealHEN the thing to call up the 

Wem last den dead-wagon. They’ll 

«| had been take him away first 

S28! pulled out thing in the mornin’.”’ 
SEARS! of the me- They nodded then, 
nagerie and, in the four men of the me- 
gleam of the loading By > OURTNEY Ry LEY c OOPER nagerie crew standing 


arcs, the great, 
muddy-colored tent, 
with billowings and 
soft undulations, had 
dropped to the 
ground, there to be unlaced and loaded for the journey of 
the night, four men, each straining at a tawny leg, had car- 
ried the Numbskull into a little tent off the big top and 
there laid him gently upon a pile of straw. After that, by 
the aid of a flashlight, they had stood looking at him—four 
men who hated to do a thing like this, yet who realized that 
nothing else was possible. From behind them, in the big top 
or main tent, came the lilting music of the band, while above 
it sounded the shouts of men in staccato tones. 
The animal acts were on, with their leaping beasts 
and agile trainers. 

One of the four who stood in the little tent 
jerked his head. ‘‘Cap don’t know it yet?” he 
asked. 

There was silence after that; again four men 
merely stared at the knotted, twisted, immobile 
form of a lion. 

Finally: ‘‘Nope. Guess we’ll have to flip up 
as to who’s got to tell him. He'll be sore as a 
goat about this here dead-wagon thing.” 

“*Still’’—it was the man who held the flash- 
light—‘“‘what else are we goin’ to do? The last 
time we showed here we buried a camel on the 
lot an’ the city clamped down on us in th’ next 
town with an attachment an’ a suit for violatin’ 
city ordinances. So I figured it was the best 


IMustrated by Paul Bransom 


beside a fellow 
trouper, even though 
that trouper were 
only an animal. There 
was a feeling of com- 
munion;- the showman does not like the thought of death; 
not because he fears it, but because of being left behind—of 
having the show go onward, as this show would go, and be- 
ing forced te leave him in alien ground, friendless, sleeping 
out his eternity in strange surroundings; there’s no loneli- 
ness like the loneliness of death. So for a long time they 
merely stood within the little tent, as though loath to leave 
it, like men who feared that when they were gone the last 

vestige of home 

would depart for this 

silent, tawny beast 






Red rubbed his chin. ‘‘No, sir. He just went 
out gradual. Hesure was a good ole lion, Cap— 
with his nature an’ ever’thing.”’ 

“Yes, and it wasn’t because he didn’t have sense, Red. 
Even if they did call him Numbskull. He was just naturally 
good. Why, when I’d go into the cage to rub him, he’d lay 
there and purr like a house cat. Honest, he would. Just 
because a lion’s good-natured, and not roaring and carrying 
on all the time—that’s no sign he hasn’t got any brains in 
his head.”” He patted the beast, like a man with a death- 
stricken pet. ‘“‘Poor ole Numbskull!’’ 

“We sure hated to see him go, Cap.” 


“FTSHAT isn’t all.”” There was sudden bitterness in Cap’s 
voice. ‘“‘There wasn’t any need for him to go, Red.” 

Then he straightened. ‘I can talk to you; you’ve been 
with me long enough to keep your mouth shut. There 
wasn’t any reason for him to go, not any more reason than 
for you or me, if they’d only let me had my way.” 

““You mean about takin’ him out an’ walkin’ him around, 
Cap?” 

“Why, Red’’—the man spread his hands—‘“‘ you know | 
could have done it.” 

“Sure; you ought to know when acat’s able to be trusted 

“T’ve been at it long enough.” Again the bitterness re- 
turned. “I could have put a collar on him as easy as you 
could put one ona dog. He’d have gone with me. Red, that 
lion loved me; I know he did. I know he did,” came in 
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| got him out he’d go crazy. 
Asif ] haven’t been around cats 
long enough to know. Why, 
Red’ it was the outpouring 
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repetition. “It was his nature; I could tell 
it, But they ”?__he jerked his head as if to 
indicate the owners of the blatant thing 
that was blaring and laughing and thunder- 
ing behind him—“‘said he was a numb- 
skull, that he just didn’t know 
anything and that the minute 


after months of suppression — 
“he didn’t need medicine. You 
can’t get the trouble out of an 
animal in the shape he was in, 
just by dosing him. What 

he needed was to be taken 

out of that cage and 
walked and run around 

the circus grounds every 
afternoon for a couple of 
hours. That’d worked it 

out of him. Why, I’d have 

felt as safe with him as I 
would with ” Then 

the excess ceased. “But I 
don’t guess there’s any use 

in getting heated up over 
itnow. Thechance is over. 

You say,” he asked with a 
trace of pain, “‘we’ve got 

to leave him here for the 
dead-wagon?’”’ 

“Yes, sir, Cap. I called ’em up. 
They'll be out the first thing in the 
mornin’.” 

“Then put a torch here after 
they’ve dropped this tent. I 
wouldn’t like a team or anything 
going over him.” 

“Yes, sir, Cap.” 

“I—I guess that’s all then.” 
Once more the man bent and petted 
the unresponsive head. “‘Good ole 
Numbskull,” he said, and rising, 
went forth to his duties of the night. 





ow followed him, to return with 
a strip of canvas and a smoking 
torch when the big show was over 
and every remaining bit of para- 
phernalia was being rushed to its 
loading places. Carefully he covered 
the still, tawny form when the little 
tent had descended, and placed the 
smoking torch beside it, in warning 
to struggling teams and hurrying 
strings of workmen. After a long 
time someone walked back from the 
end of the circus grounds and took 
the torch away. For the circus was 
gone, leaving only the mottled white 
of dismantled rings to show in the 
moonlight, the scattered papers on 
the space above which had been the 
great oval of seats, the stake holes— 
and beside the great space where 
the big top had been, a still form 
beneath a ragged piece of canvas. 

Three hours passed. The moon 
began to wane. A slight breeze arose 
for the moment, ruffling the canvas 
which covered the leonine body of 
old Numbskull. Then it died. But 
the canvas had ruffled again! 

To settle and remain still. Then 
once more to twist and writhe, and 
finally, as with a convulsion from 
within, to rise, and fall aside. In the 
pale light of the dying moon a giant 
form rose slowly, painfully, weaving 
upon uncertain legs, his great head 
moving from side to side, with 
Wealness—and curiosity regarding 
this strange world in which he had 
found himself. .At last, deep in his 
throat, a coughing roar began, the 
roar of a beast at variance with him- 
self and all that surrounded him. 


i: TURNED, pacing awkwardly, 

lamely, as if striving to divine 
what it all meant—the tremendous 
expanse of the night; he had never 
known more than the narrow con- 
fines of a straw-filled cage. He 
halted and sniffed, then raised his 
head to stare at the twinkling lights 
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of the little town in the distance. 
But it concerned him only for a 
moment; weakness was creeping 
upon him anew; soon, a shadowy 
thing in the darkness, he sank to 
the ground, unconscious for a time; 
then for a greater space merely a 
thing which lay and panted, his 
half-closed eyes staring at nothing, 
his strength barely sufficient to 
raise his head. 

But the spasm passed, and the 
beast, his hair ruffled, his eyes 
glazed, once more rose, and slowly, 
upon weaving legs, started across 
the circus lot. 

Instinct led him away from the 
flickering lights of the distance, as 
though they were beacons warning 
him of danger. Slowly for five 
hundred yards he progressed, then 
dropped again—only that he might 
once more rise, and like a disjointed automaton, working 
wholly without brain direction, continue his journey. A 
quarter mile more, and he fell exhausted, merely to lie there, 
gasping and staring about him. 

Then once more he was upon his way—to sag and drop 
again, to struggle once more to his feet, and, with slow prog- 
ress, gradually worm his way deep within the protecting 
confines of a small forest. 

There, at last, in the dawn light, he staggered for perhaps 
a hundred paces, at last to go down, head doubled under his 
body like a thing dead. When he moved again it was only 


13 


to straighten, to sigh, to stretch weakly, then sink into the 
healing embrace of sleep. 

The hours passed. 

Early afternoon came and he stirred, to look about him 
with fevered eyes, to roar weakly; then like a great, tired dog, 
to settle himself once more for sleep. The rays of the sun 
lengthened; evening came. Then at last it was dark; and 
with darkness the Numbskull rose. 

The instinct of the nocturnal was working with him; in 
Africa the lion prowls at night. But of this the Numbskull 
knew nothing, nor why, in his halting progress, he gradually 
veered from the wooded section toward the weedy thick- 
nesses of dried marsh grounds, there to thread his way 
through the high protection about him, where even the stars 
were dimmed by the thickness of.the foliage. On and on he 
wandered; stronger now, as though the sleep of nearly fifteen 
hours had given new iron to his blood and stronger filaments 
to his muscles. Now and then. he rested, suddenly weak, 
panting, with his tongue hanging over his heavy teeth. Then, 
still dazed, still at sea with all his surroundings, he would go 
on again. 


Bur suddenly he stopped, as though by command, and, 
raising his head, gave vent to a continued series of cough- 
ing roars, like a dog baying at the moon. Nor‘did the Numb- 
skull know why he did this; there was nothing to tell him 
that the shadowy forms of long-gone ancestors were directing 
his movements; that things out of a life he never had known 
were calling to him, demanding that he obey.- Night in the 
lion land of Africa is a hideous thing, because the great 
beasts roar with a seemingly untiring admiration of their 


(Continued on Page 95) 









































THERE WAS NO SIGN OF RECOGNITION; THE THING CAME ON, CREEPING STEP BY CREEPING STEP 
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No one wished that More 














than Jacqueline. She thought 
the artist’s flat a sort of fairy. 
land, and how lonely Kenneth 
was going to be in it al] by 
himself, with no one to look 
after him except Charles, hig 
valet, and Mrs. Charles, who 
was but a voice heard in the 
distance, usually murmuring 
of war. Then Kenneth {eq 
her with cakes and tea with 
cream in it, and put her ip 
the train and sent her back. 
Grandpapa Blodwen met her 
on the threshold of the rectory, 
breathing fire and making aj. 
lusions to a certain lady 
famous in Babylon who was 
evidently no better than ghe 
should have been. 


ie THE fork of the apple 
tree the tears fell heavier 
than ever onto Emerson when 
Jacqueline got to this part of 
her memories. For there was 
nothing after that worth 
remembering. The cook 
housekeeper had had to go, 
and Jacqueline looked after the 
| rectory. Kenneth never even 
sent her a post card. She stil] 
wore the same sort of clothes 
she had worn when her mother 
died five years previously. As 
they wore out, Grandpapa 
Blodwen replaced them with 
others exactly alike. She still 
wore her hair down her back. 
To outsiders she appeared to 
be a rather unkempt little girl 
of perhaps fifteen. 

The clock struck four—time 
to get Grandpapa Blodwen’s 
tea. She was just going to 
close her book and jump down, 
when a sentence caught her 











eye: “The thing thou wantest, 








oh, discontented man, take it, 








“I TOLD YOU TO GET ON WITH YOUR SERMON THIS AFTERNOON, GRANDPAPA, AND HERE YOU ARE, SLEEPING”’ 


Acting Up to Emerson 


By DoroTHy BLack 


Illustrated by F. Sands Brunner 


Zea} ACQUELINE had youth on her side, but 
yi you could not call her dressy. Her stock- 
ings were scarred with many a hole that life 
seemed too short to darn, and from beneath 
her short tweed skirt there came a generous 
“testi feaAe| display of bloomers that matched no other 
I» Azens| item of her toilet. We first see her sitting in 
eee") the fork of the apple tree, reading Emerson. 
Emerson and others of his kind were all she was allowed to 
read; estimable, if rather elderly acquaintances for a girl of 
eighteen. Grandpapa Blodwen would have no newspapers 
in the house, nor any form of illustrated paper displaying 
fashions and lingerie and other lures of the flesh. He was 
gojng to keep her unspotted from the world. 

From her perch in the apple tree she could see the rectory 
garden, so ancient and pleasant that it did not matter if it 
was unkempt. And she could see the rectory itself, old and 
crumbly, like a gnawed morsel of gingerbread placed upon a 
delightful landscape. And she could see the church, its slen- 
der tower rising like a stone finger out of the trees, pointing 
the way to heaven out of the foliage of every day for such as 
cared to adventure that steep path. : 

Jacqueline was crying because Kenneth had gone away. 
Large tears splashed onto Emerson. Not only had Kenneth 
gone away, but he had not written to her. Kenneth was the 
friend of a friend of a man who knew someone who had been 
at college with Grandpapa Blodwen. Kenneth had been 
laid low out in India, with one of those fell complaints that 
spring at you out of the jungle. He had come to the rectory 
to rest and recover his strength. He had paid nobly. They 
had a cook housekeeper when Kenneth was with them. 






A tall, lean, brown-eyed, fierce young man was Kenneth. 
He had spent a whole year arguing ferociously with Grand- 
papa Blodwen about religion. Oh, how they argued! Oh, 
how they hated each other! In his spare time he had made 
delicious love to Jacqueline, and nobody had ever made love 
to her before. Drearily she opined also that they never 
would again. There wasn’t anyone young enough in Shore- 
well. 

“Darling little wild thing.”” That was what he had called 
her, and Jacqueline had forborn to brush her hair for several 
days, so as to look wilder still. ‘‘I would like to take you to 
London, and show you the world, and give you beautiful 
clothes, Jacqueline. You would pay for dressing.” 


HEN she besought him to take her he had pointed out -¥’ it 


that she could not leave her grandpapa. 

“One cannot stride to happiness over other people’s 
bodies,’’ said Kenneth quite nobly, and of course she saw that 
he was right. 

‘If only Grandpapa Blodwen would marry again,” she 
sighed, her head on Kenneth’s shoulder. This seemed an 
unlikely release. Grandpapa Blodwen was already over 
seventy. 

All through the summer days Kenneth had made his 
charming love to her. But with the autumn he had gone 
away. Just before he went he had taken Jacqueline up to 
town and shown her the flat he had taken from an artist— 
a lovely and wonderful place, full of the queerest things. 

“I wish you were going to live with me here, little wild 
thing,” he said to her. “If only one was free to please one- 
self!” 


and pay the price.” 

Jacqueline shut the book 
with a snap, and sat staring 
down at the rectory lawn. 
“Take it, and pay the price!” 

Emerson said that. Emerson was a wise man, warmly 
recommended by her grandfather. Oh, if only one could go 
by Emerson! Emerson would have told her to pack her little 
bag and go up to London, and go to Kenneth. For that was 
the thing she wanted—to be with him always and hear him 
call her his little wild thing. Oh, if only one could act up to 
Emerson in everyday life! But she did not see how she could 
act up to Emerson in real life. Who would get grandpapa’s 
tea, for instance? 

Slowly she went into the house, raked the fire to a blaze, 
boiled the kettle, slammed Jumbo, the big brown teapot, 
onto the chipped enamel tray with so much vigor that we no 
longer wonder why the tray is chipped. She added a pot of 
jam, a hacked-looking loaf of bread, and carried the whole 
into the study. Grandpapa Blodwen was asleep over the 
empty grate. They had not started fires yet. Jacqueline 
always put this off as long as possible, because she hated 
cleaning the grates. 

Grandpapa Blodwen awoke with a start, rubbed his hands, 
and said, “‘Ha, tea.” 

“I told you toget on with yoursermonthisafternoon, grand- 
papa, and here youare, sleeping. And tomorrow’s Saturday!” 
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“DECAUSE I 

know you too 
well,” she scorned 
gently. She went 
to the writing table. 
There was nothing 
there except lily- 
white, pristine-pure 
sheets of blotting 
paper. 

Grandpapa Blod- 
wen picked a tear 
out of his eye cor- 
ner with his index 
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finger. “How you do pester, Jacqueline—a great girl about 
the place, worrying me to death. I must send for some pros- 
pectuses. You must, go to school.” This was an ancient 
threat. At one time he really had sent for the prospectuses, 
and Jacqueline had always burned them 
as they arrived. 

“You'll write your sermon directly 
after tea.” ; 

“J’l]| write my sermon in my own way 
and my own time. Pert you are, just 
like your mother. Drive a man to mad- 
ness. Talk, talk, talk. Give me another 
lump of sugar.” 

She poured out his tea and spread his 
bread and jam for him with a sort of Pita 
rough tenderness. He was so old, poor a 
grandpapa. But he had to write his Bi: 
sermon. One sermon a week had tobe = 
preached. And week after week it was 
thesame thing. He would not doit till the very last minute. 
Sometimes he did not do it at all, and then he would come 
crying to her, asking her whatever he should do. Sometimes 
he said he had written one and lost it. Jacqueline was get- 
ting well acquainted with his little ways. 

“Come now, don’t go to sleep,” she said. 
there’s a letter for you. You haven’t read it yet.” 


‘* Besides, 


HE letter was from My Lord Bishop, who was touring 

the diocese, and intended visiting Shorewell over the 
week-end. ‘I presume,” wrote My Lord Bishop, “that 
you can give me a bed.” 

Grandpapa Blodwen wept. 

“Cheer up, grandpa. We’ll manage fine. I’ll borrow sheets 
and things from Mrs. Primmer in the village. What’s he 
like? Fat? Don’t you worry, dear. We’ll be all right. It 
means you'll have to concentrate on next week’s sermon. 
Start on Monday, like a good old man; then you can doa 
really clever one. I’ll find you a text.” 

“T haven’t done tomorrow’s yet,”’ he wailed, “and here 
you go, harassing me. Where’s the one I was going to do for 
tomorrow? You’ve taken it away, you bad, ungrateful girl. 
It’s time you went to school.” 

He stared at her resentfully, because to him time was not, 
and she was still the little girl they had brought back to him 
from India five years ago. 

Jacqueline removed the tray to the kitchen. As she did so, 
there came a resounding whack at the back door. This did 
not disturb her. It was merely the boy leaving kippers for 
tomorrow’s breakfast, from the Shorewell fish shop. She did 
the washing up, then took them in. 

Now those kippers were wrapped in two pages of the Tat- 
ler, and such a thing had never occurred before. The Shore- 
well Advertiser was the medium usually employed, and the 
Shorewell Advertiser was guaranteed to keep you unspotted 
from the world. 

Jacqueline unwrapped the kippers carefully, all agog at 
getting a few pictures to look at. The outside one was the 
less fishy of the two. She spread it on the table. She saw 
the picture of a young girl, very innocent and sweet and 
wide eyed, with the latest thing in shingles and the latest 
thing in dresses, very slender and very chic and very well 
groomed, and under the picture was a bit of printing: 

“Miss Vera MacNeil, whose engagement has just been an- 
nounced a 

After that the printing was torn off, so that you could not 
see whom she was going to marry. But oh, her lovely slick 
hair, and oh, her lovely slim shoulders, and oh, her long, 
oignec hands! Jacqueline thought: ‘‘That is how I ought 
to look.” 


HE went and stared at herself in the cracked mirror on the 
dresser. She held out her hand and tried to see it from 
afar with an unaccustomed eye. The shape was all right, 
but do not let us inquire into the nails. She looked down at 
her shirt, at those bloomers, at those stockings full of holes. 
Then she went into Grandpapa Blodwen. “‘I want some 
new clothes,” she said. 

“Eh? Whatever for?” 

“Tt cannot meet the bishop in these sorts of things. I’m 
too old for them. I want grown-up clothes.” 

“How you do tease, Jacqueline!” 

“I must have one decent grown-up dress, and a hat. And 
some stockings. And shoes.” 

“Do you think I am made of money, Jack?”’ 

She stamped a foot. “I must have them!” 

With shaking fingers he extracted two one-pound notes 
from a leather case and threw them over the table to her. 
“There now. That’s a mint of money, and don’t come worry- 
ing me any more. No peace for an old, old man. Just like 
your mother, you are. The daughter of the horse leech, cry- 
ing “Give—give.’”’ 

Jacqueline’s notions of shopping were of the vaguest. She 
put the notes into an envelope and sent them to a shop in 
London, asking them to send her a dress, a hat, some stock- 
ings and a pair of shoes. 

They regretted, five days later, that they could not sup- 
ply shoes forthe sum mentioned, but inclosed the other ar- 
ticles. The result was exactly what one would expect. But 
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to Jacqueline everything seemed 

beautiful, for they were the first 

grown-up clothes she had ever pos- 

sessed. She put on the dress. It 
nearly trailed on the floor. Indeed, 
she was grown-up at last! 

She unearthed the dressmaking 
scissors from the rose bed. They 
were, to be sure, a trifle rusty and not 
very sharp. But they still cut, if 
rather viciously. 

Jacqueline propped up the picture 
of that beautiful girl against her 
mirror and tried to cut her hair the 
same way. 

It was not so easy as it looked. 
Still, she got it off. She was shingled. 

When she went down to supper 
that night Grandpapa Blodwen gave 
her a startled look and said: ‘‘My dear Jack, have you got 
the mange? My poor child! My poor child!”’ 

“It’s the latest fashion,” said Jacqueline, very proud and 
cold. 

That was Friday night. They were getting depressed at 
the nearness of the advent of the bishop. Grandpapa Blod- 
wen would not disclose to her whether he had written his 
sermon or not, and he seemed even queerer than usual. The 
hot-water system got a knot in it somewhere and refused to 
work. The one reliable hen they had, and were depending 
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upon for His Lordship’s breakfast, got stricken with a palsy 
and died. “As if things weren’t bad enough already, with- 
out the bishop coming,’’ mused Jacqueline. She searched 
her mind for memories of other bishops. They came in 
swarms—elderly, stoutish, and of a pomposity, with some- 
thing funny about their legs. Oh, yes; she remembered— 
gaiters, and a black hanky pinned to their front. 

Well, bishops, like every other misfortune, had to be borne. 
And if your life is dull enough, even a misfortune is a diver- 
sion. So thought Jacqueline as she polished up the spare 
bedroom. If only Kenneth was with them. Kenneth would 
have been able to cope with any number of bishops. Jac- 
queline even went so far as to add to her evening prayers a 
passionate appeal for Kenneth to come for the week-end. If 
Kenneth came, and saw her, grown up, with her hair fashion- 
able, and wearing her new dress, perhaps he would not go 
away and leave her disconsolate. She might improve the 
shining hour by reading him Emerson. 


HE spare room was complete with borrowed sheets and 
towels and pillowcases. She had also borrowed two blue 
vases, filled with yellow everlasting flowers, to put upon the 
mantelpiece. Let no one say she did not do her best for the 
bishop. 
By Saturday morning she verged on a nervous breakdown. 
For Grandpapa Blodwen had a fit of unprecedented stub- 
bornness. He would not say whether he had or had not 
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‘*WHAT,’’ SAID THE SLIM GIRL, 


“Is THIS? AND WHY IS IT HERE?” 
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HEN the dusk, with its dreams and its scat- 
| tered stars, steals over the land of Han mem- 
ories out of ancient times breathe sweetly cool 
with the dew. Dim wraiths walk in forgotten 
f gardens where once an empress trailed. Faint 
as a sigh comes a twanging san-shien, and the soft susurrus 
of laughter. And in a courtyard once walled with jade and 
made fragrant by crimson blossoms, they say that at dusk 
you can hear a song that ages ago was new—only the faintest 
lilt of a song, the notes like little boats riding; an errant 
wisp of a melody, and words that are lost forever. 

They say that in ages long gone by, when the lost little 
song was new, it twined the hearts of a man and a maiden, 
and lifted a lady up to the throne. Scattered stones now 
mark the place where the palace of the Emperor Tsi Tien 
once lifted its curved pagoda roofs against the sky of Han. 
Of all the glory that once 
was his, only these stones 
remain—the _ scattered 
stones—and the wraith of a 
song that is heard when the 
dusk has fallen. 

Now once in the time 
when the land of Han was 
unknown to the outer world, 
when the women of Han 
walked with feet unbound 
and played parts on the 
open-air stages, there lived 
in Nan King a necromancer, 
a man full of dubious wis- 
dom. Respected, yet left in 
solitude was the philosopher, 
Chang Hong. For he stared 
at the stars through a bam- 
boo tube; he made strange, 
mysterious characters on rice 
paper. He walked with dim, 
unseeing eyes through the 
narrow, din-filled streets. He 
did not even see that mothers 
drew their babes from the 
path of his somber, padding 
footsteps. He did not know 
that men turned away, lest 
a glance from his aging eyes 
steal their spirits. He con- 
sorted with thoughts. and 
problems that they could not 
even guess at. He read the 
meanings of dreams and 
signs, and had power,so twas 
said, over the hidden féng- 
shui, the spirits that live in 
the earth. 


HE Emperor himself, 

Tsi Tien, had once made 
use of the old man’s wisdom, 
calling him into his court for 
a meaning of stars that fell 
from their places. But the 
Son of Heaven is mighty. 
He may freely commingle 
with unseen powers that 
would blight the wits of lesser 
men. Then, too—breathe 
it softly—the Emperor was 
young. And in him the 
ancient proprieties were 
somewhat lacking. It was 
freely rumored that he 
walked abroad disguised as 
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a merchant or boatman, watching the plays that the 
actors gave, listening to blind singing poets. Stub- 
born, too, was the young Lord of Han. For when 
his betrothed lady passed to her ancestors he 
mourned her ceremoniously, as was the custom, yet 
would not consider a future bride. 

“Thrice the cycle of the sun is the proper time 
allotted for sorrow for this pearl of virtue who was 
to have adorned the Sacred Cap of my life,’’ he had 
told his ministers, “‘and for thrice the cycle of the 
sun I will be free. When the time of my official sor- 
row has passed by, I will choose a royal consort. 
Only three short years that shall be my own. After that I 
will be the grave and humble slave of empire.” 

But the perturbed mandarins, knowing his roving fancy, 
sought to bind him to a promise. 

“Son of Heaven,” they murmured fearfully, ‘consider 
what policies may be warped, what loyal states turned from 
thy august countenance, if thy gracious, life-giving eyes 
should chance to fall on some lady not of thy Inner Court. 
Deign to give thine august word to the lowly ones here at 
thy feet that the Son of Heaven will take to wife only a 
lady of the palace, one who has been introduced therein 
with proper credentials and ceremony.” 

The young Emperor stared down resentfully at their 
bended backs and hidden faces. ‘‘I promise that willingly,” 
he said with a mocking smile. ‘Since my bride is to take 
stern policy for a lord, I will but sit as a guest at the feast. 
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The Lost Little Song of Chang Fay 
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My promise for yours, reverend lords of Han. Three yean 
of freedom for me—and a wife of your own choosing when | 
fold my restless wings inside the palace gates.” 

And thus the matter had stood, through well-nigh thre 
years of freedom. Now the talk buzzed loudly in the crowdy 
streets and in dim sandal-scented chambers as to wha 
manner of lady the Emperor would choose from the hyp. 
dreds residing within the palace. For the word of the augug 
mandarins had gone forth. And in all parts of the realm wa; 
much intriguing and scheming. Not a fair daughter with 
swallow-wing brows but was sent as a “gracious gift” 
to the Inner Court of the prince—each fair lady brocade; 
and jeweled; each graceful person accompanied by credep. 
tials that made her perforce welcome; each one like a rose oy 
a stem, a swaying rose willing and anxious to bend in the 
breeze of royal favor. 


HEN the harassed lords would have sought from the 

Emperor an edict to turn back the oncoming deluge of 
beauty, the Emperor Tsi Tien laughed at their solemn per. 
plexity, and gave them no help, only ridicule. 

“It is your doings, not mine,” he spoke bluntly, “this 
plague of willowy ladies. Had you left the matter to mine 
own choosing, the treasury might have been spared.” 

But of this turmoil the philosopher, Chang Hong, wa; 
totally ignorant. Quietly he dwelt, his days and nights 
filled with the reading of ancient classics and the involved 
intricacies of certain cogs and wheels. His daughter dutifully 
brought to him his meals, 
and he ate without savoring 
the fresh-cooked rice and 
meats. 

But on a day in early 
spring he looked up at her, 
astonished, as if he gazed 
upon a stranger. “Child, 
how you have grown,” he 
said in detached dismay. 
“Was it not but yesterday 
that I put a moon-shaped 
lantern into your small fat 
hand and led you out to see 
the Dragon Festival?” 

The slender girl, Ssu Ma, 
smiled a little bitterly. Yet 
her answer was gentle and 
submissive: ‘‘ August father, 
I have seen eighteen Dragon 
Festivals, and will no doubt 
see many more beneath thy 
honored sheltering roof.” 


LTHOUGH Chang Hong 
was deeply submerged 
in problems, he caught the 
meek rebuke. Yes, it was 
true—eighteen and unwed. 
It was not, he reflected, gaz- 
ing upon her, that she was 
uncomely. No, her face was 
softly rounded, like a very 
young moon. Her eyes were 
dark and sweet of expres 
sion, and her mouth was like 
a pomegranate bud. She 
carried herself like a lady of 
rank, swaying easily and 
gracefully in her heavy bro- 
caded skirts. Why was It, 
Chang Hong dimly won- 
dered, that a go-between had 
not approached him on the 
subject of marriage, sent 
thither by some honorable, 
welcoming family? 
She saw the wandering 
look in his eyes, already 
fixed on the cogs and wheels. 
Folding her long, spreading 
robes about her, she with- 
drew silently and dutifully. 
She herself knew very well 
why the marriage broker ha 
passed her by. No family 
would care to ally itself with 
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the daughter of a magician, one who might introduce 
into a quietly human household the dreadful might of 
unknown powers. 

She studied her fair reflection in a copper mirror, and 
her eyelids drooped in melancholy. 

‘Will I ever wear the veil of pearls,” she sighed, “‘and 
know the exquisite terror of riding in the red-hung bridal 
chair?” 

Now on this very day of early spring a young man 
sougut audience with Chang Héng—a distant cousin, 
bearing the family name of Chang. By merest chance 
the lovely Ssu Ma was sitting beside her father, and 
when the young man’s coming was announced the 
philosopher did not send her away. 

“Seat yourself only behind the screen,’’ he said in his 
dim, detached way. ‘This young man will not keep 
me long, therefore you need not retire.” 


UT screens of lacquer and ivory have hinged panels 
through which curious eyes may peer. And the hid- 
den lady, peeping through, felt an unwonted tingling in 
her veins as she gazed at the comely young man who was 
her cousin and bore the family name of Chang. 

Chang Hao, for such was the young man’s name, 
made deep and proper obeisance before her father. And 
though the talk was of a roundabout, ceremonial kind 
that had to do with unimportant matters, still she could 
see that the stranger cousin was perturbed and longed 
to express the true reason for his visit. She saw, too, that 
her father’s eyes wandered incessantly back to the prob- 
lem of the cogs and wheels. She smiled fondly, know- 
ing that very soon the worthy philosopher would be back 
in the world of his dreams, and that never was cere- 
monious conversation invented that could call him out 
of that dim land when once he had passed its boundaries. 

But after a short silence that fell, the young man 
spoke, giving the true and urgent reason for his coming. 

“Reverend relative,”’ he said apologetically, “this un- 
worthy person’s heart is troubled, and he has made so 
officiously bold as to place his miserable worries before 
your acknowledged wisdom in the hope of an inspired 
answer from your pearl-speaking lips.”’ 

“You do me too much honor,” returned Chang Héng 
politely. ‘‘This person’s small amount of wisdom is at 
your auspicious disposal.” 

Then very simply Chang Hao told his tale. “It is un- 
doubtedly not known to you that I am a humble poet. For, 
although some success has found its way to my doorstep, 
the world at large is happily unaware of any greatness that 
may lurk within me. What says the sage, Chou An: ‘Grasp 
the auspicious moment, lest it become an eternity of regret.’ 
The auspicious moment placed itself within my unworthy 
hand, oh, reverend relative, when there came a summons 
from the palace to write a song that should be included in a 
play to be given for the amusement of the Son of Heaven 
when his bride is chosen for him.” 

The worthy Chang Hong roused himself from his reverie, 
into which he was fast slipping. 


HIGH honor, indeed, young kinsman. Undoubtedly you 
wrote the song?’’ Chang Hao bent his head, and his 
face became a mask of sorrow. 


“IT wrote it, indeed, reverend sir, a song so truly inspired. 


by the upper air spirits that it never seemed mine except for 
the task of placing it upon paper. Never again will I write 
a song like that one, and’’—his voice sank to a groan— 
“T have lost it.” 

Then, indeed, did the philosopher draw a startled breath. 

“You have lost it? Oh, unhappy one! And with it, no 
doubt, the chance of the Emperor’s favor?”’ 

“Truly you speak, venerable uncle. I will attempt no 


lesser thing for such a high occasion. And I have beaten my. 


miserable brains into pulp striving to recall the words 
and melody. It came to me riding on a shaft of light 
and slipped out of my mind almost before my shaking 
fingers could set down the needful characters. Only 
vagrant portions come to me in the night; and when 
{ waken from sleep, snatching at my brush to ensnare 
them once more on paper—they are gone. Oh, wretched 
and unhappy is this insignificant person 
who dares ask for your pity and help!” 
The aged Chang Hong bent his brows 
upon the downcast young man. 
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‘“LITTLE CAN YOUR SHINING INTELLECT REALIZE THE LIFE FROM WHICH YOU TOOK ME’”’ 


““*He who loses a sack of rice is not to be trusted with a 
gem,’”’ he quoted sententiously. ‘Where did you lose this 
precious script?” 

** Ai, reverend sir, would that I knew! It reposed in my 
wallet with sundry coins and charms. A street thief ripped 
it open cleanly with a knife. When I caught sight of the dis- 
emboweled wallet it held nothing more valuable than air. 
To be sure, I searched the streets, crying aloud that a reward 
would be given cheerfully to anyone finding and bringing 
back the thin sheet of paper so valueless to anyone else, so 
greatly desirable to me. I cried aloud that the script might 
be known by the haste of the written verses, the music barely 
indicated, and a smudge of ink at the end.” 

Silent sat the aged necromancer, his dim eyes staring out 
into a nothingness that other eyes could not follow. Chang 
Hao watched him tensely, scarcely breathing. For perchance 
the spirit unfettered was skimming the tortuous byways of 
Nan King, and would bring back through human lips the 
hiding place of 
the song. 

For many 
moments there 
was silence in 
the long, clut- 
tered room, 
with its strange 
manuscripts 


























SSU MA WATCHED WITH ABSORBED INTEREST. 


IT WAS THE OLD, 


and stranger contrivances. There was not a movement from 
behind the screen of lacquer and ivory, where, forgotten by 
her father, and unknown to the young man, Ssu Ma crouched 
and listened breathlessly. 


ND then a long, slow shudder passed over the wrinkled 
face of the old man. His eyes blinked rapidly, and he 
sighed faintly, still in the world of vision. “‘I search faithfully, 
and to no avail. The precious song does not lie in the streets, 
nor has the wind tossed it upward to some roof. The thief— 
I see him gambling with coins not of his earning. But there 
is no script of a song about him. Yet it is not lost—nothing 
is lost; for thus says the law of Tao. I am coming back; my 
eyes are taking on the light of the world once more, and still 
I have seen nothing. But wait! A voice speaks to me. It 
whispers against the ears of my inner spirit: ‘The song shall 
be found, and that speedily. A woman of fair face shall find 
it. And the lady in whose hand it shall lie will wed a lord of 
high rank and wealth. He shall write with a vermilion 
brush, and will sit on the Dragon Throne!’”’ 

A deep and pregnant pause followed the fading away 
of his words. Chang Hao sat stunned and wide-eyed. 
Ssu-Ma, hidden behind the screen, felt her heart contract 
with terror. Mighty forces were stirring in the silence of 
the room. Ssu Ma’s fingers crept up to her neck, where 
hung a potent charm of jade. 

And in the tense, trembling quiet the old philosopher 
wakened from his trance. He coughed querulously and 
rose from his carved chair. It was clear that he had no rec- 
ollection of what he had seen or said. 

“T am tired; I ache in every joint,” he muttered; “I 
must lie down.” 

And feebly he went through the curtained door- 
way, leaving Chang Hao staring after him. 

Ssu Ma tried to draw herself gently away and fol- 
low. But the hem of her brocaded robe caught upon 
an ivory flower. Down came the screen with a top- 
pling crash. Unsheltered, and pale with humiliation, 
she stood exposed to the young man’s eyes. 
Startled as were the eyes of Chang Hao, 
there came into them almost at once a look 
of wondering delight. He made obeisance 
we aT deeply, and thereafter kept his gaze 
i ;: steadily upon the floor. 

But the girl, so rudely discovered, put 
#ASelim her hands up over her quivering face. 
“Oh, gracious sir.” she cried despairingly, 
“please not to look upon me; do not heap 
my unworthy misconduct with well- 
deserved ridicule. My reverend father did 
desire my presence here and straight forgot 


OLD LEGEND OF THE INEVITABLE FACE OF DESTINY 
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eA Family Outline of Sin 






2), Ween) and Viviennne, and daughter-in-law of 
BA Kiae| old Seth, the retired banker, and his 
21) wife, Alice, is twofold and partially con- 
flicting. She wants to become the unchallenged 
leader of Climax society and to be her children’s 
intimate. Her greatest dread is that she may ap- 
pear old-fashioned or behind the times. 

She has other, subordinate aims in life. She wishes to be 
renowned, locally at least, for her charitable enterprise; a 
perfect hostess; an influence in local politics; a companion 
and comforter to her husband and a favorite with Grandpa 
Wilberforce, who cannot possibly live much longer. The 
time and energy slie has left over after the pursuit of her 
chief ambitions have never been quite sufficient to bring 
any of these minor intentions to fruition. 

Helen Graham Wilberforce, at forty-two, has lesser dreads 
that follow in the train of her chief fear. She is desperately 
afraid of growing old. She worries over the morals and man- 
ners of her twenty-two-year-old son and her daughter, who 
is twenty. She is haunted by the apprehension that John, 
her easy-going husband, will not rise as rapidly in the bank- 
ing profession as she feels he should. These and other spec- 
ters swim into her mind when she is particularly tired. She 
banishes them as quickly as possible. Worry, she realizes, 
makes a person show her age. 

Thus far, she does not look her years, thanks to the art of 
the most expensive beauty parlor in Climax. This has kept 
her skin smooth and her hair a uniform pleasant brown, 
though all the Grahams turn gray early. She could be 
slighter. Inwardly, it hurts her when her irreverent children 
plague her about her size. Exercise would keep it down, but 
the humiliation she feels is not sufficient to impel her to use 
the set of reducing phonograph records sheowns. She bought 
these in a sudden fit of panic when she discovered that an 
evening gown she had worn the year before was too small for 
her now. With the purchase she felt she had discharged all 
obligations to her figure. She comforts herself when survey- 
ing what her mirror reveals by the assurance that she looks 
“‘matronly.”’ 

Her mental age worries her more than her physical. She 
regards placid, resignedly old persons like Grandma Wilber- 
force with something 
akin to horror. Sta- 
bility in thought, in 


Helen Wilberforce — Johns Wife 
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the permanence of a dictatorship, but each of the com- 
munity’s leading hostesses dreams of and yearns for such a 
coup. Graham and Vivienne, with the blatant, rather 
affected democracy of their age, poke good-natured fun at 
“mother’s salon.”” Graham and Vivienne are dear to Helen 
Wilberforce, but they disturb her profoundly. 

They possess, by birth, what she had to struggle to get. 
The Grahams were merely respectable folk who moved to 
Climax long after the Wilberforce family had been estab- 
lished there. Helen’s father was a reasonably prosperous 
real-estate agent and life-insurance broker and one of the 
founders of the Climax Athletic Club, which is used by 
members for almost anything but athletics. He did not join 
the exclusive Pequannock Club until late in life and was, in 
fact, proposed for that aristocratic organization by his 
prospective son-in-law, John Wilberforce. Gossip of the 
time alleged that John had waited to introduce his candidate 
until old Seth was absent for the winter in California. Rumor, 
which spreads rapidly in a town the size of Climax, held that 
the elder Wilberforces were disappointed in John’s selection 
of a wife. 

It may have been knowledge of this tacit regret on the 
part of her parents-in-law that first launched Helen, after 
her marriage, into her continued struggle for social pre- 
eminence. Quite probably, now, she does not know herself 
what inspired her long-drawn-out campaign. There have 
been, since then, many contributing urges—the desire for 
distinction, the love of newspaper publicity and the desperate 
instinct all parents feel to keep abreast of their children. 
This last, perhaps, is the chief factor in her campaign now. 
A mother dreads, even more than a father, the time when her 
offspring will regard her as old-fashioned and out of date. 
This dread, as much as any one thing, has formed that 
strangely. contradictory, eternally altering code of Helen 


Wilberforce, wherein one may read her own par- 
ticular interpretation of what constitutes iniquity, 

She was the only child of soberly religious 
parents who were Protestant Episcopal com- 
municants. In this church she was reared, but she 
deserted it after her marriage to spend some years 
as a member of the stern faith in which the Wilber- 
forces believed. Eventually her husband’s in- 
terest in religious matters slackened. It had 
never been particularly strong. Thereafter Helen Wilber. 
force sat for brief periods in the congregations of a variety 
of preachers. When faith healing came to Climax, she was 
transformed by the evanescent interest this caused into a 
temporary faith healer. The principal in a spectacular 
heresy trial delivered a series of lectures in the Unitarian 
church, and Mother Wilberforce became, pro tem, his 
apostle, triumphing over her rivals in society by snaring 
him twice for dinner. Only recently she was hostess for 
several days to a Swami, heralding the approach of a new 
Messiah, and she believed in his doctrine for at least a 
fortnight. At present she is ecclesiastically unattached, and 
speaks largely and patronizingly of the bigotry and preju- 
dice of sectarianism. 


cAgainst Orthodox Religion 


| IS asin, Mother Wilberforce is sure, for the human spirit 
to believe that salvation is to be obtained only through one 
special religious cult. It is asin to adopt the narrow limits of 
any one creed or theology. This is her present conviction. 
It will modify, undoubtedly, as earlier beliefs of hers have 
changed, in accordance with current fad and fashion. She 
has had stricter opinions concerning churchly matters in the 
past. Successively she has been certain that it is a mild sin 
to belong to any faith but the Protestant Episcopal; that it 
is a sin not to attend some house of worship regularly on 
Sunday; that it is a sin to make religion a matter of routine 
and compel yourself to go to church regularly; that it isa 
mistake, if not an actual iniquity, to have any orthodox reli- 
gion at all. 
This last is her present, earnest conviction, and yet when 
the Protestant faiths of Climax combine yearly to hold a 
great charity enter- 
tainment and ball in 








manners, in fashions 


the National Guard 





seems to her unendur- | 
able. In her endeavor 
to keep up with the 
procession, to be, in- | 
deed, in its front rank, 
she has altered and 
abandoned, year by 
year, many standards 
and convictions. 


Disturbed 


HE prides herself 

upon the fluidity of 
her mind. She likes 
to think of herself as 
ahead of her time. 
Only when her chil- 
dren talk to her seri- 
ously of their beliefs 
and theories does she 
appreciate that she is 
not, after all, entirely 
‘‘modern.’’ This 
frightens her. 

Helen Wilberforce 
talks well, entertains 
gracefully, if elabo- 
rately,and has abright 
and attractive person- 
ality. She is one of 
three or four women 
who struggle for the 
seat of supremacy in 
the rather harum- 
scarum society of Cli- 
max. No one of them 
will ever occupy it 
alone. Current social 
organizations are too 











armory, the name of 
Mrs. John Wilber- 
force is printed well 
up toward the head of 
the list of patronesses. 
She is active in chari- 
table enterprises be- 
cause it has been 
fashionable always for 
women to further 
them, and also because 
she believes it her duty 
and destiny not to let 
her life be bounded by 
the walls of one home. 

Mother Wilberforce 
takes an active part in 
numerous civic im- 
provement enterprises 
and was a pioneer suf- 
fragist of Climax, 
much to the scandal 
of Grandma Wilber- 
force, who considers 
participation in such 
undertakings dis- 
tinctly unladylike. 
Helen Wilberforce has 
a clear mind, a pleas- 
ing presence and a 
family background 
that makes her a valu- 
able ally in any proj- 
ect women of Climax 
foster. One of the re- 
form movements that 
ever and again bob up 
in the town’s politics 
almost induced her a 
few years ago to be 
its candidate for the 
state assembly. Her 








swiftly altering, too 

















kaleidoscopic, even in 
asmall city, to endure 


**OH, MOTHER, YOU’RE SO AWFULLY MID-VICTORIAN!” 
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Page 56) 
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As guest of honor of the St. Petersburg Conservatory, 19/2. 





raane|N RECENT years it has repeatedly 

#1) been said that there is a direct relation 
between musical tone and color. This 
thought invites investigation as to . 
what causes any such relation might 
be ascribed. 

The combination of music with color 

: is very old. To gratify eye and ear 
simultaneously was the aim of many spectacular ex- 
hibitions in ancient times. It should be noted, however, 
that in those combinations color was subordinate to and 
in the service of design. Later color began to emanci- 
pate itself from design, soon to such a point that the 
play of colors per se became the essential, and reduced 
design to the state of an auxiliary or foil, as may be 
found in many of the modern ballets or pantomimes. 
This liberation of color from design proceeded still 
further—so far, in fact, as to separate color entirely 
from design and make it an independent factor com- 
bined with music. The Russian composer, Scriabin, for 
instance, has in his symphonic poem, Prometheus, 
combined music with a display of colored lights which 
change their hue in accordance with the emotional 
course of the composition. 

It was, perhaps, this placing of color and music in 
juxtaposition that gave new life to the interest in the 
question of a direct relationship between them. It 
should be observed, however, that this relationship—if 
it exists—would be one of color with music only, and 
not with mere tone. The difference between music and 
tone in this regard is emphasized here, because there are 
people who confuse the effect of music with the effect 
of mere tone, and are thereby led to believe that tone 
per se is able to produce color sensations. 

Some persons have asserted that tones of a certain 
pitch cause them to “‘see”’ colors, while others ascribe 
the same effect to the quality —timbre—of tones instead 
of to the pitch. Unfortunately, however, these factors 
do not produce the same effect upon all sensitive souls; 
some of them see blue with a certain tone, others green or 
yellow. This diversity of vision, although not altogether 
precluding the supposition of a relation between tone and 
color, militates against the idea of a physical basis for it, 
because if there were such a basis, cause and effect should 
follow each other in regular sequence. 

The absence of a physical basis is corroborated by the 
results of scientific investigations. 





Analysis and Synthests 


N ATTEMPT to establish this relation was made long 
4 4 ago by Newton, who, dividing the spectrum into seven 
primary colors, based this division upon the analogy with 
the occidental diatonic scale; but this division was purely 
arbitrary and the theory did not demonstrate any interaction 
between color and tone. 

In more recent times we have the statement by Prof. 
Horace C. Richards, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
that the slowest ratio of luminous vibrations ranges from 
extreme red, 400,000,000,000,000 per second, to extreme 
violet, 800,000,000,000,000 per second; while musical tone 
vibrations range from sixteen to four thousand. 

Contemplating a difference of such magnitude, it appears 
highly improbable that there should be a relation between 
the two ratios and the effects they produce. This view is 
shared by Professor Richards. This improbability grows 
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into a certainty when the functions of the organs for the per- 
ceptions of tone and of color are considered. The ear is an 
analytical instrument, while the function of the eye is syn- 
thetic. When two different tones are produced simultane- 
ously, the ear is capable of hearing each as a different tone; 
but when two colors are mixed, the eye synthesizes them and 
the result is a single color, differing very widely from either 
of its two components. This significant observation, made by 
Mr. M. Luckiesh, of the Nela Research Laboratory in Cleve- 
land, is discussed more fully in his Color and its Applications 
(D. Van Nostrand Company). 

The foregoing shows that neither the ratio of vibration nor 
the function of the organs of perception is a basis for the as- 
sumption of a physical relation between tone and color. 
Turning now to psychology, we find that it regards the whole 
experience of color sensation through tone as a self-delusion, 
the more so as tones are by no means the only agency which 
is supposed to produce—in some minds—the suggestion of 
colors; certain lines, the touch of certain fabrics—velvet, 
silk, and so on—and, strangely enough, numbers, odors, and 
geometrical designs affect some people similarly, as we know 
from the psychological writings of Francis Galton. Taking 
this for granted, the aforesaid. phenomena must, therefore, 
rest upon a mental basis. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that our sight and hearing 
each receive an impression at the same time, that these im- 
pressions are unrelated to each other and that their simul- 

taneous occurrence was a pure coincidence. Let us suppose, 
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With his piano students—at the Curtis Institute of Music. 


further, that one of these impressions was caused by our 
own conscious activity, while of the other we became 
only subconsciously aware. We will, nevertheless, find 
that a later recurrence of one of the two impressions will 
be received in our mind as vision—or audition, as the 
case may be—of the other, and that this illusion is 
brought about by a chance association through the mere 
synchronism of the two original impressions. 

I can verify this from personal experience. When we 
were children, my sister and I studied music together. 
She was very fond of Schumann; it was Schumann here 
and Schumann there, Schumann all the time at the 
piano; while I was completely absorbed in the stories of 
Jules Verne about Captain Nemo, the Trip to the Moon, 
the chemical wizard and other notables of theGunClub— 
and all the while sister was playing Schumann—Schu- 
mann—Schumann. The result is that to this day, when- 
ever I hear that poetic gem of Schumann, the F minor 
Sonata, my thoughts revert invariably—not, as might 
be expected, to fairies, forests and romantic ideas, but 
to the exploits of the one-legged chemist—himself as 
“‘high-explosive””—in the Trip to the Moon. And con- 
versely, whenever I reread the pages of the great scien- 
tific romancer, Jules Verne, my mental ear hears the 
charming strains my sister used to play. 


Associating Impressions 


F CHANCE may thus, by mere synchronism, associ- 

ate two entirely disparate impressions in our minds, 

how much more easily may it do this when there is a 

conventional relation between the phenomena that have 

impressed our senses. We associate the shrill tone of a 

trumpet—suggestive of a bugle—with military action, 

with war, battle, blood; it may be that because of this 

association, the sound of a trumpet conjures up before 

our mind’s eye the sight of “‘red.”” In Wagner’s Rhein- 

gold the sword motive is given out by the trumpet; so 

is the red sunrise in the aria of Weber’s Oberon. The tone 

quality of the French horn suggests the woods, because the 

horn is now associated with hunting; but this association 

is purely conventional, for in olden times the hunter’s call 

was blown upon the oboe di caccia—hunting oboe—which, 

slightly altered, is now called “English horn” and is used in 
our orchestras. 

A double fifth in a low octave is suggestive of rusticity on 
account of the old Italian bass viol, which had only three 
strings and was tuned in fifths—the double bass of our or- 
chestra is tuned in fourths. This old bass viol, which was 
small and easy to carry about, has long been relegated to vil- 
lage bands, whose honest old “‘musician”’ is usually not over- 
punctilious about touching only one string at a time. He 
more often than not rubs his trusty bow over two strings; 
hence the only place where an unpremeditated and low 
double fifth can be heard is the village, and the thought of 
the village carries with it the suggestion of landscape, of 
green, of silvery brooks. Almost any composition for the 
piano or orchestra of a rural character and title contains this 
double fifth in the bass; it is therefore not surprising that a 
musical reference to the rustic should in our minds arouse 
color visions. 

There is still one other way by which the aforementioned 
color sensations might be explained—namely, by the process 
of induction. It has been observed that an electric current 


(Continued on Page 194) 
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She was sitting up suddenly in bed, staring into 
the darkness, her elbows on her knees; and she was 
through with love forever and ever. And she was 
only twenty years old, and sometimes people lived 
to be sixty or seventy! Her eyes filled with sud- 
den tears, but she wiped them away resolutely on a 


desolate half century that still lay ahead of her. 
Gradually the sense of hopelessness began to 
recede. After all, one didn’t have to be married. 
Without marriage one had a chance of achieving 
something, of becoming a national figure—like Jane 
Addams. The name called up the blurred news- 
paper photograph of a woman with the sorrows of 
the world written in her patient face, and such a 
plain hat! No, Lydia wasn’t sure she wanted to 
be like Jane Addams. But there was the woman 
author in New York who had written an article in 
one of the magazines, explaining why she hadn't 
married. The woman author hadn’t married, she 
said, because romance had never weighed with her 
for a moment against her literary future. The 














picture that headed the article came brightly before 





‘““HOW DO YOU LIKE MY DIAMOND?’’ ASKED MISS MALONE AT LAST 


ma)N A SEPTEMBER evening, warm andstill, 
i with a bland moon sailing a citron-colored 
se] sky, Lydia Pringle and Kenneth Toole sat 
5 ona benchinCookstown’s little public park. 

f || Kenneth’s arm was about Lydia’s waist and 

4| his head was bent to her dark hair. Lydia 
X34] was twenty years old, and the last two years 
“I of her life had been leading, through all her 
plans and dreams, up to this moment. Ahundred times she 
had lived through it in magazine romances, and the domi- 
nant figure in the final paragraph had always been Ken- 
neth’s, and the yielding figure had always been her own. 
“Then you do love me?” “TI think,” she would reply, “I 
have loved you all my life.”” ‘“‘My dearest!’’ So ran her 
dream a hundred times. And now she was so close to it 
herself that a turn of the page would bring her to the 
happy ending. 

She sat perfectly still, watching the motionless pattern of 
the moonlight on the ground. She felt utterly content, 
drowned in peace. She did not altogether yield to the arm 
about her—not yet. That would come in a moment with the 
happy ending. 

She felt the arm move a little. And the next moment he 
had withdrawn it and was sitting up, straightening his coat 
lapels. 

“It’s getting cold,” said Kenneth. “‘Think we’d better be 
going home?” 

For a moment she was simply bewildered and baffled, as 
though she had come to the happy ending, and discovered 
that someone had torn out the page. Then suddenly she was 
hot with shame, and part of it was because of an astonishing 
impulse to put her head back on that inhospitable shoulder. 








HE was the first on her feet. ‘It must be nearly ten,” 
she said. “‘How silly not to have gone home sooner! I’m 
nearly frozen.” 
It was she who led the way across the grass to the path 
and back to the street. She wished that he would take her 


arm, so that she could draw it away from him, not rudely, but 
with half careless scorn. That would have given her back the 
shreds of her pride. But he didn’t take her arm. He walked 
along beside her, as silent as herself. He did not speak again 
until they stood at the steps of her aunt’s little house and 
Lydia had turned to leave him. 

“When will I see you again?” he asked. 

“I don’t know—maybe never,” answered Lydia. Her 
bright, careless smile dismissed Kenneth, brushed away his 
intentions and omissions, reduced the tragedy of the park 
bench to an episode. ‘“‘Good night,” she said, and turned 
to the door. , 

“Good night,” he answered, and stood wavering. 

She went in and shut the door Her aunt had gone to bed 
and had left the hall light burning. Lydia turned it out and 
mounted the stairs to her own room. There she lit the light, 
went over to her mirror and stood for a moment looking at 
her reflection. She saw her lips tremble and her eyes fill 
with more than desolate pride. There was, perhaps, a little 
satisfaction in that, but it vanished when she turned out the 
light, and lying in bed, shut her eyes against the darkness 
and tried to go to sleep. 

The clock downstairs struck eleven, and after a while— 
when it seemed as though the whole night must have 
dragged by—half past. How utterly cheap they must have 
looked—on a park bench with that immense moon shining 
behind them; like the cover on a popular song. And who 
was Kenneth Toole, after all, but a drug-store clerk—a drug- 
store clerk who served younger Cookstown on summer eve- 
nings behind the soda fountain? She never wanted to 
see him again. 

Never to see Kenneth again? Kenneth, who had 
made every corner in Cookstown a breathless adventure 
because at any moment he might come round it; who 
had drawn her downtown against her will half a dozen 
times in a day merely for a glimpse of his rough dark 
head beyond the colored bottles in the drug-store 
window! 


Lydia’s mind—a young woman, smartly coiffed, 

dressed in a sort of Chinese mandarin gown and 

seated at a desk, her pen resting on a sheet of 

scribbled paper, her literary future actually shaping 
under her hand. Lydia sighed, turning over her hot pillow 
in the darkness. The trouble was that to be unmarried in 
a really distinguished way, one had to have the city fora 
background. 


UPPOSING she were to take the matter boldly in hand, 
write to a hotel, engage a room and go to the city on 
Monday. There were a hundred doors to distinction there. 
There was the business career she had planned before 
Kenneth Toole had driven everything but the thought of 
himself out of her mind. Suddenly released, her imagina- 
tion pictured her to herself as a mature and experienced 
woman moving amidst large affairs, smiling half tenderly 
over the trivialities that her youth had turned to tragedies. 
If she were to write the note tonight and really make a 
start —— 

The clock struck twelve, and all at once she was out of 
bed and over by her desk writing the note. “The Welland 
House, Care of the Presbyterian Board. Dear Sirs:’—-or 
did one say “Dear Madam”? She pondered for a moment 
with the pen at her lips, then finished the note hurriedly, 
sealed and stamped it, and went back to bed. She could 
not see it in the darkness, but she knew it lay there, a shin- 
ing hope, on her desk. And presently she fell asleep. 

She came a little late into the din- 
ing room next morning. Aunt Maude 
had finished long ago and was out in 
the kitchen, which clattered 
mildly with her presence. Lydia 
was glad to have the dining room 
to herself. 

It looked unexpectedly gay 
and cheerful. The sun streamed 
through the window over Aunt 
Maude’s high barricade of ferns 
and the whole shabby little room 
was comforted and enriched by 
the yellow light. 
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“Use yesterday’s cream first,” called Aunt Maude from 
the kitchen; and Lydia, her gaze beyond the window and 
the city spires in her eyes, emptied the little pitcher of to- 
day’s cream over her cereal. Then she pushed the cereal 
m her, and sat with one elbow on the table and her 


vay fri 
vce the palm of her hand. How was she to explain to 
Aunt Maude? How explain anything to Aunt Maude, forti- 
fied as she was by the simple inconsistency of her own youth 
which held that while no nice girl ever wanted to get married, 
no nice girl ever wanted to do anything else? 

Presently Aunt Maude came in to water the ferns. 


“I’m going to the city on Monday,” said Lydia. 

The white china pitcher in Aunt Maude’s hand flashed in 
the sun, and a bright spot of light fled backward and for- 
ward across the ceiling as it moved. “I hope you used 
yesterday’s cream first,” said Aunt Maude, pinching a dry 
leaf off the sword fern. ‘‘ What are you going to the city for?” 

“For good,” said Lydia. 

“You don’t say,” said Aunt Maude, and a look of pleasant 
indulgence softened for a moment her practical features. 
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Lydia took her elbows from the table, and, getting up, 
wandered over to the window and stood looking out at the 
bright street. She felt again the sense of lightness and free- 
dom that had come to her at midnight last night and had 
sent her contentedly to sleep. She listened without discom- 
fort to Aunt Maude being indignant in the kitchen. There 
was a rush of water from the tap, the mild 
cacophony of knives and forks on a tin tray, 
the sliding of plates back on the pile in the 
cupboard. And presently Aunt Maude was 
back. She wore her old indulgent smile, but 
it was a little awry, as though it had been over- 
hastily put on. ‘‘Well, you’re old enough to 
know your own mind,’’ she said. And she could 
not resist adding: ‘‘I expect we’ll see you back 
at the end of the week.” 


UT Aunt Maude was wrong. The end of the 
week found Lydia still in the city and es- 
tablished behind the stocking counter of Beck- 
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She would have left it all, have fled back ignominiously to 
Cookstown and Aunt Maude, had not her dreams sustained 
her. In the very act of handing a customer her parcel or her 
change she would feel rising about her the walls of a tall, 
remote room, paneled in shiny wood to the ceiling, with a 
great mahogany table covered with thick plate glass that 
caught the light all along its sea-green edge. 
And there she was alone, except for a shadowy 
secretary. She sat at the desk, wearing a simple 
dark frock that emphasized the charm of her 
maturity without indicating in any way the 
maturity of her charm. (With a bright string of 
beads? No, some sort of gay scarf.) 

She was dictating to the secretary, and at 
intervals she pulled toward her the telephone 
that swung on a long bracket. “‘The president 
of the Board of Trade? This is Miss Pringle 
speaking.” 

Fretfully the voice of retail trade would 
break in on her dream and call her back to 


Lydia flushed with irritation, for she knew that expression 
too well. Aunt Maude called it letting people think they 
were getting their own way, and it might have been effective 
if she could have kept herself from looking triumphantly 
diplomatic at the same time. 

“I’ve written to Welland House for a room,” said Lydia. 

“Welland House,” said Aunt Maude sharply; ‘but that’s 
a home for working girls.” 

Lydia put the other elbow on the table. ‘‘ Well, I’m going 
to be a working girl,’”’ she said defiantly. 

“You haven’t posted it yet,” said Aunt Maude. 

“I posted it before breakfast,” replied Lydia triumphantly. 


mann’s big department store. The stocking 
counter was, for Lydia, a dull but necessary preliminary to 
a career that was to end—for the present—in a private office 
in the executive wing. One had to make a start somewhere, 
and, seeing her future already in the light of popular biog- 
raphy, Lydia recognized the value of small beginnings. 
““No one would have recognized in the shy, quiet girl behind 
the stocking counter of Beckmann and Company the brilliant 
woman executive who within ten years was to shatter the 
age-long tradition that woman cannot compete with men in 
a man’s world.”” Thus they would write of her some day, and 
there would be a picture of the woman executive, caught by 


the stocking counter. “‘Are these substandards 
or perfect?” ‘“‘ Will you please find the flaw in these seconds 
for me?” ‘What size stocking goes with a six-and-a-half 
shoe?”’ ‘Are substandards exchangeable?” They called 
her back, and she always returned stimulated and re- 
freshed, ready, if they asked her, to spread the entire stock 
on the counter before them. 





HEY saw, if they looked at her at all, a slight, pale girl 
pretty rather than otherwise, with smooth hair parted from 
nape to brow and twisted into whorls over her ears, and a 
mouth whose wistful curve told more than her reticent eyes 


to The look of indulgence faded from Aunt Maude’s face. anapt photographer in the act of signing the largest contract withheld. If they thought her a little inattentive at first, 
aS | “It’s ridiculous.” she said. ‘‘Half the girls in Cookstown that had ever passed under feminine hands, while a respect- they forgave her in the end and approved her as a sales- 
aS have married and settled down without going near the city. ful banker stood beside her, waiting with a blotter. woman of more than usual solicitude and charm. They did 
d There are just as good chances here as anywhere.” It was a comforting scene, and it helped to uphold her not know that she was forgiving them at the same time for 
1- during that first week, when her unaccustomed muscles thinking of her as a saleswoman at all. 

a “KUT I don’t want that sort of chances,’’ Lydia pointed ached with the long standing and her nerves were like There were six other girls at the stocking counter. They 
le : out. And she added after a moment’s thought: “‘Be- stretched and singing wires with the ceaseless human pres- were Miss Finnie, Miss Thompson, Miss Malone, Miss 


Levi, Miss Bibbie and Miss Pounder. Miss Finnie was en- 
gaged, and had a diamond ring which she wore a little 
ostentatiously. Miss Thompson had a friend in the Drugs. 


sure about her. Then the public became a single face con- 
tinually turned toward her, fretful, imperious, indifferent 
and impatient by turns, and one pair of hands forever ex- 


3 sides, there aren’t any anyway.” 
0 “‘Nonsense!’”’ said Aunt Maude. She emptied the last 
1 


drops of water out of the little white pitcher, shaking it in- 











g : dignantly as though it were responsible for the whole tended, and never, never to be satisfied, though you filled 

e trouble, and went back to the kitchen. them a hundred times in a day. (Continued on Page 203) 
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BEHIND THE SCENES THEY SAT ABOUT IN THEIR CAMISOLES AND GOSSIPED AND POWDERED AND SOMETIMES QUARRELED BITTERLY, BUT WITHOUT TEARS 
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Every now and then some kind Kewp would tine 

lend the Baby Tourist an old pair of wings, so she the 

could have the rare pleasure of being out of the E 

way too. Johnny McKewp and Katy O’Kewp é ie 

made it a point to save her from feeling the least we 
bit odd up in the air. “ 
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A nice thing about Kewpieville is wings. When the little street di 
cleaners tidy up the streets, it’s so convenient that all the citizens can hi 
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Of course, first-rate hoppers like 
frogs and kangaroos don’t miss them 
so much, but, on the whole, I am 
Kewpishly Yours For Wings, 
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eseq1LL men and women are actors 
{| by nature.’’ Whether this is 
‘| true or not, it remains that pro- 
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The One | Kuew Least of All 


little company playing melodrama in the 
tiny towns of California. The backs of 
chairs and sofas for the various plays were 





{| fessional actors are ‘‘ different.” 





decorated with antimacassars; the anti- 





A friend of the theater who loved 


macassars were altered for the different 





the stage and its children and all their ways 
always insisted that actors would not seem 
so different if, like the rest of the world, 
their working days began at nine o’clock in 
the morning and ended at five in the after- 
noon. 

The most difficult thing in an actor’s life, 
and what differences him chiefly from his 
kind, is something which he hasn’t—rou- 
tine, which is forced upon most people by 
their profession or their trade. 

Four hours of an actor’s day are fixed, 
and they are at the wrong end—from seven 
o'clock at night to eleven. Instead of being 
at his best at ten o’clock in the morning, he 
must be at his best at ten o’clock at night. 
In every week two of his days, sometimes 
more, are turned upside down by matinées. 
Ifhe is traveling his trains leave at differ- 
ent hours every day and there is no health 
in them. 

The greatest difficulty that confronts a 
young actor is in finding and forcing upon ~~ 
himself a sure discipline, for his profession 
is always nibbling at his time; and without 
an anchor of discipline to windward, even 
a great talent can be defeated. Without a 
constant struggle, an actor’s life has no 
rhythm, and all the things that should hap- 
pen today because they happened yester- 
day simply are not there. This differences 
him more from his fellow creatures, it would 
seem, than the actual labor of his profes- 
sion. 

And it is an elusive labor which is hard 
to fasten down with rules. What actor has 








plays by different-colored ribbons looped 
through them; pink for one play, blue for 
another and, I think, even red for one of 
our wilder melodramas. It was our pitiful 
effort in the trend toward realism. 

But the beginning of the trend was in 
Napoleon’s time. His radical spirit, which 
swept over kings and emperors, blew a 
revolution into the theater as well; it was 
in his day that the idea of accuracy in cos- 
tume and scenery came into being in 
France. A great actor of the time com- 
plained bitterly of the influence the theater 
had exercised on his imagination; princes 
and heroes had been, in appearance, all of 
one boiling: ‘‘Bayard, withoutabeard .. . 
elegantly dressed . . . powdered and friz- 
zled like a petit maitre of the eighteenth 
century.” And Cesar, “highly buttoned up 
in a fine white satin coat, his long, flowing 
locks fastened with rosettes of ribbon. If 
an actor attempted to reproduce the an- 
tique dress, the simplicity was lost in a pro- 
fusion of ridiculous embroidery.”” And it 
was only when the painter, David, took the 
matter in hand at Napoleon’s insistence, 
and inspired other artists to turn their eyes 
and their art to the theater, that actors 
were given the enormous help of “‘atmos- 
phere,” the feeling of time and place, in 
which the characters on the stage could 
move freely and at home. David removed 
the periwigs and powder from the heads of 
Roman senators, and gave them togas and 
draperies instead of satin coats and fol- 
derols. 








not wished that, instead of telling us how 
many times a réle was played, the great 
ones would tell us how they didit? How 





The Alexanders Help 











.they began the study of a play; how they 











found the keynote of their own part, and 
how they studied its relation to the other 
parts. The Continental actors are more 
apt to do this than our own or the English. And their ex- 
perience of the labor entailed is a great blow to our idea of 
genius, which of course flowers overnight. 

Though an art so evanescent is difficult to describe in 
words, it is astonishing that so few of the great ones have left 
a record of their thoughts and methods. As might have been 
expected, it is chiefly from the members of the Comédie 
Francaise, ‘‘such a school of taste as was not elsewhere to be 
found in the world,” that the most illuminating reflections on 
the art of acting have come to us. 


(reating a Part 


fe 1OSE of Coquelin are the most sprightly and withal the 

~ most instructive: ‘‘When I have to create a part, I be- 
gin by reading the play with the greatest attention five or six 
umes. First, I consider what position my character should 
occupy, on what plane in the picture I must put him. Then 
I study his psychology, knowing what he thinks, what he is 
morally. I deduce what he ought to be physically, what will 
be his carriage, his manner of speaking, his gestures. These 
characteristics once decided, I learn the part without think- 
ing about it further; then, when I know it, I take up my 
Man again and, closing my eyes, I say to him, ‘Recite this 
forme.’ Then I see him delivering the speech, the sentence 
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I asked him for; he lives, he speaks, he gesticulates before 
me; and then I have only to imitate him.” 

It is interesting and curious that while France holds the 
theater so close to her life and has done so much for the ma- 
terial status of her actors she has done so little for their souls 
and pride. Actors have been recognized, but in some form 
which ignored their profession. There was great rejoicing 
when it was learned that M. Got was to be recognized and 
honored by the French Government. But when the mo- 
ment came he was honored not as an actor but as a teacher 
in the Conservatoire. 

Coquelin made impassioned appeals for the recognition of 
acting as an art and of actors as part of the body politic. 
But France is strangely phlegmatic. While her actors hold 
the greatest places in the theater of the world, they are out- 
siders so far as their government is concerned. She subsi- 
dizes her theaters to maintain the great traditions of the 
craft, but she has never given her actors the consideration 
nor the standing that England gives hers. England seems to 
make a habit of being abreast of things when she is not just 
a little ahead. 


Scenery and costumes that transport us to any time or’ 


place a play demands are today a matter of course, and it 
is hard to realize it is so short a time, comparatively, that 
we have had such scenery and such accuracy. Among the 
earliest remembrances of the one I knew least was that of a 


INCE that time the best painters of 

their times have found pleasure in giv- 
ing the work of their hands and minds to 
the theater; and how grateful the theater has been is shown 
in the remarkable advance she has made in beauty. 

When Peter Pan first blew over her horizon and called for 
human habiliments, the one I knew least found herself in a 
dilemma. She was mooning out of her window one June 
morning; it was very early; the morning star seemed to 
point directly to a cottage on a little hill, one of the “ Hills of 
the Sky.”’ She had heard that the Alexanders were spending 
the summer there, and it seemed probable that there was the 
answer to her, problem; if only John Alexander would help! 
The great painter loved the theater, but he was an extremely 
busy man; he was on all sorts of committees, not only those 
related to his own profession; he was interested in every- 
thing civic and philanthropic. But only a busy man knows 
how to manage time, so the one I knew least was emboldened. 
Mr. Alexander not only helped her in the costuming of Peter 
Pan, but from that day until his death gave his great knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm to every play that was produced by her 
company; she had not dreamed there could be such whole- 
hearted help in the world as John Alexander and Elizabeth 
Alexander gave. The Jesters was one problem they solved 
together; Chantecler another. It was delightful to see them 
work out a difficulty. John Alexander would draw and re- 
draw the lines of a headdress until it gave exact expression to 


(Continued on Page 249) 
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GEORGE DE Forest BrusuH 


Reproduced for The Ladies’ Home Fournal 
from the original painting in the Metropol- 
itan Museum, by courtesy of its directors. 


WEORGE DE FOREST BRUSH, our artist this 

4| month, is now seventy-one years of age, having 

| been born at Shelbyville, Tennessee, in 1855. He 

H] was made an associate of the National Academy 

as long ago as 1888, a full member twenty years 

later, and for a generation has been one of the most accept- 

able painters of mothers and children, always with a curious 

sad charm of his own, so that no matter who his sitters, 

they have seemed to belong to a community of melancholy 
or at any rate of wistfulness. 

The English painter, Burne-Jones, himself one of the 
most frolicsome of men, famous for his jokes and nonsense, 
consistently and perhaps unconsciously made all his figures 
wasted and wan. 

Having no acquaintance with Mr. Brush I can say nothing 
as to his intimate character; but it may be that to deduce it 
from his work would be as misleading as to imagine Burne- 
Jones a mystical and sorrowful anchorite. 

Brush, in his later work, is an example of the painter whose 
debt to his instructor is hard to discover or define. 

Those of you who have seen the works of Jean Léon 
Géréme, best known of which are perhaps the scenes in the 
Roman circus, will look in vain for signs of that master in 
his pupil Brush. 

Géréme was hard, brilliant and confident; Brush is gen- 
tle, sensitive and doubtful. Gérdme was interested in spec- 
tacles; Brush is interested in the soul. 

None the less, on the technical side, Géréme probably 
could teach the young American much that was of value, 
even if his influence remained without, and at first Brush 
painted not a little like him. For when Brush, having 
achieved his freedom, went westward and consorted with 
the Indians and took Indian scenes and legends for his 
theme, there is more than a little resemblance to the hand 
that for so long delighted Paris with his transcripts from 
the life of Greece and Rome. 

Never so effectively dramatic, even stagy, as his mastet, 
Brush was capable of using the spotlight for his leading 
figures; but always he brought an atmosphere of his own, 
the suggestion of melancholy, of which the deft Frenchman 
knew nothing. ; 

We are reproducing in monotone one of Brush’s Indian 
pictures, Out of the Silence; this picture has a curious fo 
mantic quality. 

The Indian period over, Brush took to the family groups 
by which he is known, from which all trace of Géréme has 
vanished. 

That they are low-pulsed signifies nothing so long as they 
are beautiful, and no one with feeling can deny that they 
have a beauty of form and spirit. E. V. L. 
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*‘OUT OF THE SILENCE,’’ BY GEORGE DE FOREST BRUSH 


How to Look at Pictures 








why: for the first time—be visited and exam- 
wae ined alone. The reasons are that two 
: tastes almost never coincide, and certainly 
ought not to, and that out of every two 
B| persons one has the stronger character, so 

that, were they standing before a picture, 
an unbiased opinion, which is an essential, would be impos- 
sible for the other of them. Let two friends visit a gallery 
again and again together, and have battles in front of every 
canvas, and each do his best to convince the other; that is all 
right and necessary; but let them previously have formed 
their opinions as separate individuals. 

These remarks, it should perhaps be emphasized, apply 
solely to first visits; otherwise they would be thought inim- 
ical to the admirable custom, which is now steadily growing 
both in London and Paris, of employing expert lecturers to 
conduct small parties through the rooms of the National 
Gallery and the Louvre. These lectures, or conferences, are 
both stimulating and enlightening; and everyone not an 
adept, after attending one of them, must in future look at 
pictures in a far more seeing way, just as one finds infinitely 
more excitement in reading a play of Shakspere’s after seeing 
it well acted. To go round a gallery with a trained vision at 
one’s service is a great and quickening privilege. But I 
advise you to go round first alone. 


Guessing at Authorship _ 

M* OWN habit is to go round first without consulting the 

catalogue, so that—where no attributions are printed 
on the frame—I may guess at the authorship. This is a 
very interesting game to play, even though it is too often 
attended by humiliating results. Yet it is not only in order 
to test my familiarity with styles that I play it, but also to 
discover to what extent I am under the dominion of names. 
It is very difficult—human nature being as servile and snob- 
bish as it is—not to pay special attention when you know 
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that it is upon the work ofa great master that you are looking, 
even though your opinion of the picture is low. ‘‘ That strikes 
me as pretty poor,” you think, “but it must be wonderful 
because Raphael painted it.’”’ But if you hadn’t known that 
Raphael painted it, you would have stopped at “pretty 
poor,” and very likely you would have been right. 

Having walked through the gallery from end to end, look- 
ing closely only at the pictures that have arrested my gaze, I 
go away and do something else. The next day I begin again, 
this time carrying the catalogue, and examine each room 
minutely—not too many, for pictures are very fatiguing to 
the optic nerves, because you must readjust your focus 
before every one, and the varieties of color can perplex and 
weary too. Gradually, day by day, one completes the sur- 
vey. And then one is in a position to walk all through again 
and make a choice of the best six or best twelve.- Everyone’s 
choice would differ in the mass, but in every gallery there 
would probably be three or four examples common to most 
lists. By this time also my catalogue would probably be full 
of notes, and I might have scores and scores of picture post 
cards in my pockets. eter ‘ 

I say catalogue, but alas, there are galleries where.cata- 
logues cannot be bought, and therefore one must use a note- 
book. It is long since an official catalogue was on sale at the 
Louvre. There are various handbooks with-references to 
selected works, but there is at the moment no official cata- 
logue, and I could name.other Continental gallefiés equally 
out of date. In London, at the National Gallery and at the 
Tate; the catalogues are continually being revised, while that 


‘of the Wallace Céllection isa model, for it has a photograph 


of almost every”picture—small, of course, but sufficient to 
come to the rescueof one’s memory and enable one to.recon- 
struct the original and recapture some of the pleasure: that 
it gave; while the biographical details and historical facts 
about the paintings are most efficiently done. 

The finest quality you can take into a picture gallery and 
out of it again is honesty; but the number of people who are 


Reproduced through 

the courtesy of the 

owner, Francis P. 
Garvan. 


not honest about pictures is immense. It is no good to go to 
picture galleries and pretend. If you don’t like a picture, you 
should say so; even more should you say so if you do like it. 
And if subject is more to you than style, you should have the 
courage of that very sensible opinion. After all, it is subject 
that made the name and fame of all the most popular Old 
Masters, although, of course, but for their excellence in deal- 
ing with it they could not have won through. If your pleas- 
ure in a picture comes fromthe glow of satisfaction it gives 
you or the happy memories it calls up or from its humor or 
pathos, you should say so and continue to like it. Do not 
pay any attention to the dissentient who invites you to con- 
sider its execrable color scheme or weakness of composition; 
and similarly leave him to be moved to ecstasies, incompre- 
hensible to you, over what he calls planes and values. 


That Nonextstent Painter 


ISHONESTY about pictures can be developed to such an 

extent that sheer mendacity becomes the rule. I know 
a woman in London whose foible it is to claim acquaintance 
with the work of every Italian master, however obscure. 
This desire to be known as an omniscient appreciator of 
Italian painting laid her open to the wiles of a sardonic 
humorist friend of mine, who in conversation with her in- 
vented a hill village near Brescia in which he set a chapel 
where can be seen the only extant examples of the genius of 
that shy and subtle but nonexistent painter, Vino della 
Formaggio—or some such name. And behold, the lady had 
been there and remembered the pictures intimately! This 
was very cruel, but possibly not wholly unmerited. 

When I said that galleries should be visited alone I was 
careful to confine that injunction to a first visit. Later, 
when you have made up your mind, it is fun to take a com- 
panion and either quarrel or amicably differ over this picture 
and that—sometimes indeed to convert, or, if you have 
enough humility, to be converted. 


(Continued on Page 44) 









THEY REGARDED 
MARY WITH AN 
ANTAGONISM 
WHICH FADED 
GRADUALLY INTO 
A TOLERANT IN- 
DIFFERENCE 





ga) 1 WAS one of the afternoons 
%4\ in early autumn when earth 
| rests and dreamily contem- 
M4| plates the completed enterprises of summer. In 
4) the orchard, occupying the rear of the Cole home- 
stead, Edwina, alias Antelope Edward, heiress apparent to 
the property, Elmer Doremus, alias Buffalo Bill, and an un- 
bidden but neutrally regarded guest, Miss Mary Throck- 
morton, eight-year-old scion of the Throckmortons of 
Throckmorton, sprawled upon the grass. They were in 
harmony with the day, sun-soaked and drowsily indolent. 

Above them, branches hung heavy with mellowing apples. 
About them were more, neatly gathered into bags by the 
methodical Mr. Cole. Beneath them were apples also, fruit 
untimely fallen. One of these, heretofore overlooked, made 
its presence known by painful pressure against Antelope 
Edward’s recumbent form. She muttered, rolled over and 
drew it forth. With feminine awkwardness she threw it at 
nothing in particular. It smashed, by gratifying accident, 
against the tree trunk where similar missiles, launched by 
Buffalo Bill, had exploded. ‘‘There!”’ Miss Cole remarked 
as though her intention had been fulfilled. Buffalo Bill 
rolled a languid eye in her direction and formulated scoffing 
comment he was too lazy to utter. Miss Throckmorton, a 
nervous, blotchy small child to eyes impervious to the glory 
of distinguished ancestry, giggled. 

“‘Good thot, Edwina,” she lisped, threw an apple in the 
same direction herself and giggled again in embarrassment 
at the deplorable speed and accuracy of her attempt. 

“Rotten,” Buffalo Bill commented, and she flushed 
faintly. 





ET she was not displeased. She was discovering in 
the company of Mr. Doremus and Miss Cole a 
serene and unimpressed democracy such as few Throck- 
mortons of Throckmorton ever had tasted. She was 
finding it astringent, but pleasantly in contrast to the 
atmosphere surrounding her and her mother in the home 
of their present host, Mr. J. Throckmorton Cush. He 
was a distant cousin who regretted bitterly the genea- 
logical space separating him from the parent stock 
of the Throckmorton Throckmortons, their millions, 
their social supremacy and their impressive ancestry. 
Through a combination of circumstances, wheedled 
and prodded onward to triumphant conclusion by 
Mr. Cush himself, the Ramapo Weekly Bulletin 
had proclaimed at the top of its Social Happenings 
column the stirring intelligence that ‘‘ Mrs. T. Cad- 
wallader Throckmorton and little daughter, Miss 
Mary, are spending the week as house guests of 
Councilman and Mrs. J. Throckmorton Cush at 
Idle Hour, the Cush homestead.” 

The pompous formality of the entertainment 
offered his kinsfolk by Councilman Cush had 
surpassed in dreary ritual even the governess- 
supervised home life of the youngest of the Throck- 
mortons. She had accepted with alacrity the 
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urgent invitation of Mrs. Cole to come over and play with 
Edwina and, a half hour before, had been deposited at 
Antelope Edward’s home by Mr. Cush and ushered into the 
presence of Miss Cole and Buffalo Bill, recumbent in the 
orchard. 

While the flushed and proud Mrs. Cole had lingered, the 
erstwhile Indian fighters had accorded their unbidden guest 
a monosyllabic and specious politeness. Once the adult had 
departed, they had regarded Mary with an antagonism which 
had faded gradually into a tolerant indifference. Robbed of 
the panoply and glamour of inherited greatness, normally 
imperceptible to eyes of ten and eight, Miss Mary Throck- 
morton of Throckmorton was only a homely, high-strung 
and inoffensive little girl. Therefore, she giggled placatingly 
at Buffalo Bill’s coarse comment upon her marksmanship 
and made no effort to redeem it by further attempts. 

The master scout blinked at the apple-spattered tree 
trunk. ‘‘Gosh,” he muttered, ‘‘I bet there’s a nest right 
around here some- 
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foot of the tree, and the warm October sun, reacting thereon 
with no regard for Constitutional amendments, had spread 
a banquet of food and faintly alcoholic drink for bibulous 
yellowjackets. They sipped the ichor of the squashed apples 
and filled the quiet reaches of the orchard with a faint, 
contented humming, so somnolent that Buffalo Bill forgot 
his momentary excitement and yawned widely. 


HE autumnal torpor, soothing to the plebeian con- 

sciousness of Miss Cole and Mr. Doremus, began to irk 
the irritable nerves of Miss Throckmorton. She gave a pre- 
liminary giggle and ventured: ‘‘Couldn’t—couldn’t we do 
thomething?”’ 

Her suggestion evoked no enthusiasm in Antelope Edward 
or Buffalo Bill, but a ruling passion of the former, combined 
with a rudimentary consciousness of the duty of a hostess, 
impelled her to propose: ‘‘Maybe we could play there was 
Indians ——” 
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‘‘No, we couldn’t,” Buffalo Bill contradicted hastily, 
sitting upright. ‘‘We couldn’t do anything like that. Play! 
This isn’t any sort of a day to play, anyhow.” 

He glared at Miss Throckmorton of Throckmorton, who 
flushed again and gave an apologetic titter. Had he and 
Antelope Edward been alone, he might have acclaimed her 
proposal of further foray against theoretical redmen. To- 
gether they had slain their thousands, but jealousy and his 
weak suspicion that it was perhaps, after all, a silly and un- 
worthy game had combined to keep the enterprise in the 
hands of a closed corporation of two. Accordingly, having 
squelched Miss Throckmorton with his glare, he transferred 
it, undiminished, to the offending Antelope Edward. 

“You make me sick,” he told her. ‘Always wanting to 
play —— Oh, gosh!” 

He continued to stare over her head with an expression 
that lost none of its truculence, but gained, instead, an ap- 
preciable quota of dismay. His pardner turned, following 
the direction of his eyes. Her plump and freckled visage 
reflected a fainter duplication of his dismay. There was 
nothing in the outward aspect of the approaching figure to 
warrant their hostile disgust. It was slim and confident and 
neatly arrayed in blue serge. 

But a mingling of alarm and indignation drove Buffalo 
Bill to muttered speech: ‘That darned old sissy, James 
Pickens! What’s he comin’ over here for?” 


ie I HE community of Ramapo, Mr. Pickens enjoyed 

notoriety as the best boy in town. From long experience, 
Buffalo Bill and Antelope Edward realized that his volun- 
tary communion with them presaged disaster in some form. 
The manner in which he removed his hat and bowed politely 
while still at a distance did not reassure them. 

4 he intruder loomed above the still recumbent Buffalo 
Bill with the physical and social superiority thirteen pos- 
sesses over ten. He still held his hat in his hand and his tone 
was dulcet. 

.,, Why, hello, Elmer,” he announced in pleased surprise. 

How are you, Edwina? I was just going over to the movies 
and Mrs. Cole said you were out here, so I just thought I’d 
stop in for a minute and just say hello.” 

Pic beamed upon Miss Throckmorton with the confidence 
: an indefatigable gallant and then looked promptingly. at 

uffalo Bill and Antelope Edward. They stared back with 
the peculiarly wooden faces children assume when bewildered. 

James hesitated an instant, cleared his throat and smiled 
on at them. ‘‘I’m afraid I’ll have to introduce my- 
self, Miss—eh—Throckmorton,” he went on, gagging a little 
Over the illustrious name that had been borne by senators, 
generals, captains of industry and social arbiters. ‘I’m 
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‘““BOOST HER UP, ANTELOPE. GOSH, 
DON’T YOU WANT TO BE A ANGEL?” 


James Pickens, and I’m 
‘ very glad to meet you. 
I guess it’s a little quiet 
for youin this town,eh?”’ 

The affronted eyes of 
Antelope Edward and 
Buffalo Bill beheld Miss 
Throckmorton rise like 
a well-made automaton 
and drop a curtsy. 
‘*How do you do?” she 
recited. 

“Well, I’m pretty well,” Mr. Pickens returned delightedly, 
more than a little intoxicated by face-to-face conversation 
with an authentic Throckmorton. ‘‘I just stopped by to see 
if maybe you wouldn’t care to go to the movies with me. I 
don’t suppose,”’ he went on with a nervous laugh, “‘movies 
mean much to you, but I’d be delighted, I’m sure. The film 
is Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and I’m sure Mr. Cush would approve 
of it. If you like, I’ll telephone him and see.” 

The little girl looked wistfully about the pleasant orchard 
and at the dazed figures of Mr. Doremus and Miss Cole. 

Mr. Pickens misread her hesitation. ‘Mr. Cush and I are 
great friends,” he informed her airily. ‘As I say, I don’t 
suppose motion pictures are much of a treat to you, but 
they’ll be more amusing than sitting in this old orchard all 
afternoon.” 





‘“‘THAT HORRID THING CAME AND iH 
THPOILED IT AND THAID HE 1 Pe) 
WATH GOING TO TELL MOTHER” 
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“T’d rather thtay here,” Miss Throckmorton informed 
him with a mirthless giggle. “I think it’th nithe.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Pickens, and there was a long minute of 
silence. Marking his discomfiture, though not quite under- 
standing it, Mr. Doremus giinned and James saw him. “I 
suppose,” he said nastily, “that you’re playing Indian with 
Buffalo Bill and Antelope Edward.” 

“You shut up,” Mr. Doremus-commanded, bristling. 

“Now, Elmer,” Mr. Pickens replied with a particularly 
abhorrent air of patronage, “that’s not a-nice way to talk. 
Where’s your manners? What will Miss Throckmorton 
think?” 

“I don’t care what she thinks,” the master scout blurted. 
“You make me sick.” 

“You make me sick too,” Antelope Edward indorsed 
loyally, her chubby face displaying the rudiments of a scowl. 

Though the majority vote was decidedly against him, the 
impeccable James turned with less ease but even more 
manner to the silent but intensely interested scion of wealth 
and position. “I’m sure,” he said to the world at large, 
“that Miss Throckmorton won’t want to play with children 
who ——” 

“Miss Throckmorton!” Buffalo Bill mimicked furiously. 
“Miss Throckmorton! Boo! Her name’s Mary; isn’t it, 
Mary? ” 

The lady thus appealed to giggled and answered astound- 
ingly, ‘‘ Yeth.” 


wits a desperate effort Mr. Pickens reassembled his 

momentarily scattered manners and aspirations. Some- 
thing informed him he was not advancing himself in patrician 
society by further lingering. There might be some later 
opportunity, he felt, for impressing Miss Throckmorton 
with his grace and worth. He ignored his traducers and 
bowed to her. 

“Well,” he announced with forced lightness, ‘I’m sorry 
you can’t go to the movies with me, Miss Throckmorton. 
I must leave now. Maybe,” he added hopefully, “I could 
call for you on the way back and take you home.” 

“Old Courtesy Cush is comin’ for her in his car,” Mr. 
Doremus informed him bluntly. 

“Elmer,” Mr. Pickens corrected with deploring triumph. 
“Mr. Cush is Miss Throckmorton’s uncle.” 

“He ith not,” Mary said almost sharply, and giggled 
again. 

“Well, anyway, he’s her relative,” the baffled young 
gentleman persisted; ‘‘and that’s not a nice way to speak of 
anyone.” 

He paused hopefully, expecting to obtain some sign of in- 
dorsement from Miss Throckmorton; and failing to read 
promise of alliance in her smirk, bowed again, still ignoring 
Mr. Doremus and Miss Cole, and walked away. 

Peace had fled from the orchard with his advent. It did 
not return completely. Roused from indolence, Buffalo Bill 
searched in the long grass for apples and hurled them vio- 
lently against the much-bombarded tree trunk, which, to his 
quickened imagination, appeared to be clad in a suit of blue 
serge. 


(Continued on Page 237) 
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saeva] 1 NUS flame and smoke and the siren shrieks 
ey §3| of many fire engines sent from sister cities 
gai f@| to save Baltimore from destruction a quar- 
{| ter century ago, the rally of university 
i] women from all parts of the country in 
| that same city a dozen years later to save 
| Goucher College was just as dramatic an 
“) episode in the history of the town and one 
of the notable events in the annals of the higher education of 
American women. The women who went to the rescue were 
the graduates and faculty members of many colleges, but 
Goucher was in such straits that she needed them all. They 
went, not because Goucher was “‘just another woman’s 
college,”’ not because it was located on the edge of the South, 
where a great school was most needed, but because Goucher, 
even then, was a great school in spite of the financial and 
administration difficulties which threatened its extinction. 
It had reached the unique state of being financially bank- 
rupt at the same time that it was one of the most intellec- 
tually solvent colleges in the country. 

At the very period when it was overwhelmed with debt, 
when every part of its inadequate plant was mortgaged to 
the limit, when the trustees were planning to end a hopeless 
case by closing its doors for all time, there came the expert 
report of the United States Bureau of Education, rating 
Goucher as one of the very few A-1 colleges of America. 
This was the famous Babcock classification, which has been 
a source of elation to few and a cause of heartburning to 
many schools ever since. 


cAmong the (lass-One (olleges 


HE report was based on a searching examination spread 
over several years into the teaching methods and results 
of practically all'the colleges of the country. Of the hundreds 
of universities and colleges for both men and women, only 
fifty-nine were rated in Class One. Goucher, only twenty- 
four years old, with virtually no endowment and with a stag- 
gering debt of nearly a million, was one of the fifty-nine. Of 
the twenty-one important separate colleges for women then 
in the United States, only six were put in Class One. They 
were Mount Holyoke, Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Bryn Mawr 
and Goucher. Of the 185 universities and colleges, for both 
men and women, south of Mason and Dixon’s line, only five 
were in Class One, and in that five Goucher was the only 
woman’s college. 
Minerva could not be allowed to go to the poorhouse. 
The country needed her on her Baltimore campus. The 
South particularly needed her there. One of the women 
educators who went to the Goucher rally in 1912 was M. 
Carey Thomas, then president of Bryn Mawr. She told this 
story to indicate the degree of intellectual curiosity which 
she had found in the South at the beginning of the present 
century. “Some ten years ago,” she said, “‘when I was 
visiting in Richmond, Mr. Carnegie had just offered a free 
library to Richmond if the city in return would make a 
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oucher Finds-Stself 


By CHARLES A. SELDEN 


small annual appropriation for books. The offer was re- 
fused, but at the same time eighteen thousand dollars was 
appropriated to erect another statue of General Lee, al- 
though the city already had two. My host and hostess 
warmly approved both the rejection of the library and the 
having a third statue of Lee. I asked them if there were any 
public or private libraries in Richmond. They said that 
there were none, but added that they had read all the books 
owned by their friends years ago. I was horrified. They 
assured me that it was the custom in Richmond to spend 
the late afternoons and evenings in conversation, so that, 
after all, there was not much time left over for the reading of 
books.” 

In the quarter century that has elapsed since Miss Thomas 
made that visit to Virginia, the South has come a long way 
in the matter of education. Some of her old colleges have 
been greatly improved, some seminaries and finishing schools 
have developed into real colleges, and several entirely new 
colleges of great merit have been established. 

What is of equal if not greater importance is the fact 
that the public schools of the South are much better. And 
the existence of Goucher College has been a most important 
factor in bringing all this about. 

From the beginning the majority of its students have come 
from the South Atlantic States, counting Maryland as one 
of them, and its high standards have compelled Southern 
schools to prepare girls who could measure up to them. In 
turn, many of these girls, after graduation, have returned to 
the South to teach, carrying Goucher methods with them; 
so the influence for better education flowing from Baltimore 
through the South has been continuous and cumulative. Of 
the 1057 students now enrolled at Goucher, 584 are from the 
South. Three hundred and fifty-four are from the North 
Atlantic group, most of them from Pennsylvania, but with 
delegations from each of the New England States. The rest 
are from the Middle and Western States, except a small 
group of foreign-students. 

Aside from the strategic advantage of its location for edu- 
cational purposes, the development of a Class-One college for 
women on the boundary between North and South has 
served a useful social: and, since woman suffrage, political 
purpose. In one of the classrooms visited by the writer the 
portraits of Lincoln and Lee were hanging side by side on the 
wall. It must mean something to the girl from Massachusetts 
and the girl from Alabama, away from their homes and home 
traditions for the first time in their lives, to come together 
under those portraits as classmates with four years of work- 
ing and playing together ahead of them. Every Southern 
girl wants to see the North; to every girl of the North there 
is still something of romantic appeal in the South—facts that 
have been demonstrated many times in the answers given by 
Goucher students from both sections when asked why they 
had decided to go to that particular college. Two other 
advantages of location are worth mentioning. One is the 
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nearness of Washington with its museums, the Library of 
Congress and other facilities for historic and scientific re- 
search. The other is sharing the same neighborhood with 
Johns Hopkins, which has been of social and cultural benefit 
to Goucher from the beginning. Needless to add, Balti- 
more itself is a city rich in art and music, which are at the 
disposal of the students. 

Why, then, did a college so well endowed with everything 
except money almost go on the rocks at the end of its first 
quarter century? And what are the changes that have been 
brought about, since the apparently hopeless period, assur- 
ing the continuance of Goucher not only as a Class-One 
college, but as a college with a future setting and equipment 
worthy of its academic excellence? 

The answer to the first question involves a long and com- 
plicated series of difficulties growing out of the futile and 
divided efforts to control a modern school within the limits 
of a single religious denomination, the jealousies and negli- 
gence of its sectarian sponsors and the consequent dwindling 
of financial support. But the whole thing may be summed up 
very briefly, for the future of Goucher is much more impor- 
tant than its past. 


Opened for Students in 1888 


T THE outset the name of the school was Woman’s College 
of Baltimore City. Its establishment was voted by the 
Baltimore Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which raised two hundred thousand dollars for the 
purpose; and it was incorporated in 1885 under a committee 
of twelve Methodist laymen and twelve clergymen appointed 
by the Conference. The institution was opened for students 
in 1888. The Rev. John F. Goucher was one of the twelve 
clergymen on the committee which became the original 
board of trustees. 

Doctor Goucher, who had married a woman of wealth, 
gave a piece of land, then worth twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, for the original college site. Mrs. Goucher contributed 
ninety thousand dollars for the construction of the first 
building, which was called Goucher Hall and which still 
serves as the administration and classroom building. Sub- 
sequently Doctor and Mrs. Goucher made other contribu- 
tions; but it was not until 1910 that their name was given 
to the college. Doctor Goucher was the president. 

Before and after the change of name the college had one 
financial crisis after another, and various devices for modify- 
ing the sectarian control, including legislative amendment of 
the charter, were not sufficiently convincing to the public to 
win adequate financial support from contributors outside the 
Methodist fold. Within that denomination there was t00 
much bickering about the college. One attempt was made 
to take the school away from the Baltimore Conference 
to place it under control of the Methodist Church Board of 
Education. That did not work. The experiment of giving 


(Continued on Page 210) 
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aay’ I was sick and lay abed, 


I had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 


And sometimes for an hour or so 

I watched my leaden soldiers go, 

With different uniforms and drills, 
Among the bedclothes, through the hills. 


And sometimes sent my ships in fleets 
All up and down among the sheets, 
Or brought my trees and houses out 
And planted cities all about. 


I was the giant, great and still, 

That sits upon the pillow hill, 

And sees before him, dale and plain, 
The pleasant land of counterpane. 
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some Memories and ‘Treflections 


‘By EMMA EAMES 
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be had in Bayreuth in 
those days, a room in 





pleasant 
journey 

from Bos- 
ton in our cockleshell 
Cunarder, we went to 
the Charing Cross 
Hotel, in London. Here 
we were shown into an 
enormous old- 
fashioned bedroom, 
chiefly occupied by a 
huge double bed with 
a canopy that might 
easily have been taken 
out of the Pickwick 
Papers. 

I had a curious feel- 
ing of having been 
there before, and was 
at home immediately 
in the coziness and real 
comfort of these typi- 
cally Dickensian sur- 
roundings. 

As we were on our 
way to Paris, our stay 
in London was _ neces- 
sarily brief. We had, 
however, the oppor- 
tunity, while there, of 
lunching at the Royal 
Court, House of Lords, 
with my uncle’s cousin, 
Mrs. William Carring- 
ton, whose husband 
was equerry to either 
the Queen or the Prince 























of Wales, I do not recall | 


a private house. It 
turned out to be a huge 
affair with dormer win- 
dows, and the ineyj- 
table two little German 
beds with their funny 
eiderdown comfort- 
ables, buttoned into 
sheets, which fell off 
on the floor constantly, 
I am certain that it 
would take at least a 
lifetime, reénforced by 
the practice of count- 
less previous lives, ever 
to be able to learn to 
manipulate such a 
coverlet. This lodging 
was in the house of a 
schoolmaster, and be- 
low us were his quar- 
ters and the school—a 
boys’ school. 


T WAS my first 

glimpse of a German 
village and German 
life. And it all struck 
me as being most 
charming, simple and 
unaffected, as indeed 
it was in that long ago 
when the people who 
made the pilgrimage 
to Bayreuth were 
idealists and real music 
lovers. 














which. The other event 





of our London visit was 
witnessing the trooping 
of the colors at Whitehall. After that we sped on to Paris. 

Upon our arrival in Paris we went direct to Neuilly to a 
small pension charmingly situated in the Avenue du Roule 
and having its own garden. Here rooms had been engaged 
for us by Philip Hale, now a Boston critic, but at that time 
a student of the organ under Guillmant. Philip kept in his 
rooms a pedal piano at which he worked with great, great 
constancy and determination. His wife, whose health, under- 
mined by the food and living conditions in Germany, had 
compelled her to give up her career, was with him. They 
were a most interesting and enthusiastic young couple, in 
spite of Philip’s predilection for his pedal piano. 


Unfortunately this pension, although on the same side of 


Paris, was a great distance from the Rue Jouffroy, where lived 
Mathilde Graumann, of Frankfort, otherwise Madame 
Marchesi, of Paris, and going to a lesson with this famous 
drillmaster was like undertaking a journey to another land. 


E WENT to Madame Marchesi almost at once upon our 

arrival, to see whether she would accept me as a pupil. 
I sang for her with fear and trembling, and carefully avoided 
telling her that I had ever sung a note in public lest. she ex- 
pect too much of me. Alas, the modesty that handicapped 
me in those days is quite absent from many of the young 
aspirants I have seen since! 

Madame Marchesi was not able to give me lessons at once, 
but she accepted me definitely as a pupil and told me to 
come to her upon her return from her vacation in the au- 
tumn. She advised me to go to some quiet place and rest 
in the meantime, and 
not attempt to sing. 
After this important 
interview my mother 
and I went directly 
to Bayreuth to hear 
the music festival. 















Our party num- 



































Sibyl Sanderson. Above—Madame Eames 
in her garden at Bath, Maine. 


Curiously enough, nothing whatsoever of that journey to 
Bayreuth impressed itself upon my memory until we had 
passed Munich. Then, Munich having packed the little 
train with Germans, festival bound, I witnessed a little scene, 
all too indicative of the difference in the status of Teuton and 
American womankind, that I never could forget. A poor, 
pale, perspiring, downtrodden-looking little woman stood 
up and, placing herself between her husband and the window 
so as to keep the cinders off him while he slept, fanned that 
red-faced, bull-necked man tenderly during the whole jour- 
ney. Needless ‘to say, being newly from America where 
woman is queen, I was perfectly horrified and indignant and 
shocked. 

Mr. Gericke, who was vacationing in Europe between sea- 
sons of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, had been kind 
enough to engage for us the only available kind of a room to 


bered seven people. It 
included my mother 
and myself, Mr. 
Gericke, two young men who were friends of ours, Henry 
L. Higginson, the great patron of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and his niece, who, as I write, is still living and 
is one of my nearest and dearest friends. We sat near one 
another in the auditorium and had our little bite between 
the acts together. That bite consisted of sausage and black 
bread and cheese and beer, the sort of little snack the Ger- 
mans took between the acts to ward off faintness. 

How different this all was from the later Bayreuth! Even 
the Bayreuth of 1897, which saw my next visit, was pande- 
monium. Great restaurants crowded with people without 
understanding or reverence, intent upon the latest fad—that 
was the Bayreuth which Cosima Wagner built after Wagner 
and Liszt were no longer there to stop her. 

But at the time of our first visit, in the early eighties, the 
glory of Bayreuth had not become tarnished. Liszt was still 
living, and Frau Cosima had not been allowed to put her 
finger into the festival pie at all. Wagner had not been dead 
long, and the musical and dramatic seed he had sown was 
still bearing fruit in the care of the leaders he had trained, 
the two greatest being Mottl and Levy. Even Seidl, our 
great Anton Seidl, first among the master conductors of 
orchestra and opera of the German and classic school, was 
in a secondary position under these older men. To attend 
one of the performances was like assisting at a religious 
rite, the singers were so completely forgetful of self and so 
utterly absorbed in bringing out the beauty of the music 
drama with reverence. We heard two performances of ‘Tris- 
tan—one with Materna and the other with Sucher as Isolde— 
in which Vogl was Tristan, 
Reichman played Amfortus, 
and, I believe, although not 
quite certain, Scaria played 
Gurnemung. I know that Scaria 
was singing at Bay- 
reuth at that time. 

Then we attended 
two performances of 
Parsifal, with Materna 
and Martin respec- 
tively, the latter at that 
time being compara- 
tively young. Ina 
whole lifetime of music 
I have never experi- 
enced anything so 
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unforgettable, so unsurpassable in emotional and religious 
appeal as these two performances. The singers were so com- 
pletely the characters they portrayed that one lost all sense 
of their being other than the people in the music drama. 
I can remember names because the artists happened to be 
among the greatest of their day, and I had recorded mentally 
somewhere en route that they were to sing at Bayreuth. 
Otherwise, so entirely had they submerged their own indi- 
yidualities, I should never 
have been able to identify 
them What more wonder- 
ful example of selflessness 
inone’s art could be asked! ~ 

Mr. Higginson begged \\\\8 
my mother, during our 
Bayreuth visit, to call upon 
him in the future if more 
funds were needed to 
further my career, and 
later my mother did this. 










































HILE we were in Bay- 
reuth we made a brief 
excursion to Nuremberg. In the early eighties 
Nuremberg boasted of few visitors and no 
trippers. Therefore my first European sight- 
seeing was done under ideal conditions, and / 
our inspection of the peace and beauty of the quaint / 
old town was quite unmarred by meeting crowds of 
poor, hot, perspiring creatures who wished they 
were home and well out of it, herded along by a 
shouting guide. There was only one hotel in the 
place then, and it was located on the bank of the 
river. It was small, as inconvenient as possible, 
but very clean. 

After our Nuremberg jaunt we returned to Paris 
and devoted the time remaining to becoming ac- 
quainted with the beauties of that lovely city and its 
surroundings. 

In September Madame Marchesi returned to Paris and 
the autumn work with her began. She was the most won- 
derful of drillmasters, and, in my opinion, the vocal exercises 
she worked out are the most complete and practical set ever 
made for the feminine voice. 

However, she trained the voice to have three distinct 
registers instead of one perfectly even scale, in which the 
tones of each register melt into the tones of the next as do 
the colors in a prism, which is the only logical way of singing. 
And she believed that a woman should not pronounce 
above F in the medium, while I always felt that if a man 
could pronounce as high as he sings, why could not a woman? 
Owing to this last conviction of hers, the voices of her pupils, 
such as Gerster’s, really had the high notes of a ventriloquist, 
and sounded almost as though their owners had been taught 
to sing with a dropped larynx. Madame Marchesi, fortu- 
nately, did not attempt to change my natural singing 
method, and as my voice was a healthy one, she did it no 
harm, but neither did she give me that absolute vocal 
security which I was to gain for myself later. 

Her school was excellently organized. Our accompanist 
was chef de chant, or coach, of the Opera; our teacher of dic- 
tion was not a teacher of diction by profession, but a man 
attached to the Figaro, who both spoke and wrote beautiful 
French; our teacher of deportment was the funniest little 
Frenchman, called Petitpas, meaning “‘little steps,” a most 
appropriate name for a dancing master. Petitpas was very 
old-fashioned and conventional, but he did teach us security 
on our feet, how to keep from being thrown off our balance 
easily and to walk with grace and swing and elegance. 

Petitpas was succeeded by M. Pluque, the head of the 
ballet at the Paris Opera House. M. Pluque was a man of 
understanding. He not only could tell you what to do, but 
he was able to recognize individuality and knew how to 
devel )p it. If he saw something original in your inter- 
pretation, he did not resent its presence because perchance 
he had not suggested it, but instead was pleased and 


helped you, by constructive criticism, to make it con- 
vincing, 


PARLY in my studies with Madame Marchesi my 

‘idealism received its first great shock. I had always 
believed that the world was large enough for everybody, 
even other singers; that if one had a message to give, one 
had enough to do concentrating upon giving it without 
wasting time on professional jealousy; and that if one 
had a genuine gift and a real hold on the public, nothing 
and no one could take them from you. The thought that. 
others might be jealous of me paralyzed and depressed 
me instead of causing me to rejoice, as it did many, who 
seemed to regard it as a tribute to their art. For I had: 
dreamed, in my innocence, of working hand in hand with 
other singers instead of fighting them every inch of the 
way. When Madame Marchesi learned of this naive idea 
of mine, she was filled with horror and set about immedi- 
ately to disabuse my mind of it, if possible. She was un- 
Successful, unfortunately, and only future experience 
re pe me the sordid truth of what she preached—namely, 

tas soon as one went into public life all other singers 
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must be considered as enemies and that one must govern 
oneself accordingly and think only of protecting oneself and 
one’s interests. 

Madame Marchesi was much troubled and a little annoyed 
at my excessive sensitiveness—not touchiness—to all her 
worldly revelations of music and musicians, as well as a cer- 
tain brutality in her mode of expression. One morning in 
class when she saw that I was vibrating painfully to certain 
remarks she had made, which were shocking to me, she turned 
to me and said abruptly: ‘‘ You are much too sensitive for 
a career. Unless you can become hardened, you will never 
make one.” 

She was quite right. The conventional career of the prima 
donna was not for me. Had I plunged into such a one 


The author at seventeen years. 
Above—Madame Marchesi, Miss 
Eames instructor in Paris. 


instead of living the life of the 
cloister, I would never have 
lasted at all. 
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way with the undeveloped voice, although anyone would 
have incurred her undying enmity by saying so. Therefore 
her pride made her conceal with private lessons the fact that 
this brilliant new soprano had little to learn and in fact was 
well along the road to vocal sophistication before Madame 
ever saw her. 

This singer only remained with Marchesi a year. Then 
she made her debut in Brussels in the autumn of 1887. It 
would be impossible to imagine anything lovelier than she 
was, both in appearance and voice. She did not attempt to 
act, for she had no gift, but her naiveté and simplicity had 
their own charm in such réles as Lakmé, Lucia, and Gilda 
in Rigoletto. 


ATER in the year, Madame Marchesi, having been told 
by her critics that she was incapable of teaching a dra- 
matic soprano and that all the voices that had hitherto come 
out of her school, such as Gerster’s and Emma Nevada’s, 
were purely of the lightest kind, decided that this singer 
should be a light or lyric soprano and that I, young as I was, 
should be a dramatic soprano. This determination to have 
a dramatic soprano to her credit had become nothing 
short of an obsession with her. 
Therefore she immediately began to teach me, among 
other réles, those that were heavier than any I ever 
sang at any time in all my subsequent career, such 
as Valentine in Les Huguenots and Selika in L’Afri- 
caine. This done, she arranged a hearing for me 
at the Opera and had me sing the airs from these 
two operas. I was immediately refused And while 
I was, naturally, humiliated, I must say frankly 
that I was also extremely relieved, because I felt I 
did not have the maturity or vocal strength to sing 
in operas of that caliber. 
After this Madame Marchesi arranged a debut for 
me in Brussels, and in the winter of 1887 and 1888 my 
mother and I settled ourselves in that city to await 
the great moment. While we were waiting, Mr. 
Gavaert, director of the Brussels 
Conservatory and a man of great 
erudition, became interested in 
=. me and thought to improve the 
epee shining hour by 
3; teaching me another 
: réle for which I did 
not have the strength, 
and even had I had, 
my sense of humor 
would have pre- 
vented my sing- 
ing La Juive. 
There was no 
sign of a debut, 
and with the 





In October of my first year = 


passing months 








with Madame Marchesia singer 
arrived who was to teach me 
the bitter truth of Madame’s 
worldly philosophy. She had a 
naturally placed, liquid, perfect 
and divinely beautiful voice. 
Madame Marchesi immedi- 
ately began to give her private 
lessons for a reason that was at 
once vanity and professional 
shrewdness. Madame had a eae 
wonderful gift for training 
voices already placed, very real 
musicianship, an inexhaustible 
knowledge of Italian opera and 
inspired invention of cadenza, 
but was not so fortunate in her 





























my mother and 
I became more and more impatient. 
Then one day this singer, whom I have 
mentioned previously as my life-long 
instructress in operatic intrigue, with 
whom I had hoped to make a career 
side by side, unspoiled by jealousy, 
and whom I deeply admired, came to 
see us and announced: “‘I really should 
like, Emma, to know how you sing.” 





HEREUPON she took up the 
opera I was studying and placed 
e herself at the piano in order to ac- 
company me in the most ponderous, 
the most empty and the most difficult 
air a soprano can sing, the one from 
La Juive beginning, ‘‘Il va venir.” 

4 7 I sang it, and with so much convic- 
tion evidently that when I had finished 
there were tears in her eyes. And as 
she rose from the piano, she said: “I 











had no idea you could sing like that!” 
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Alexandre Dumas, Fils. 


Still another month passed and no 
word about a debut. Then one day, 
when I went for a lesson, Mr. Gavaert 
said to me: “‘ You two ladies are ab- 
solutely inexperienced in the ways of the world and the 
theater, and I feel that I should be very cruel and very 
wicked if I allowed you to continue under any delusion. 
This singer whom you regard as a good friend, and who is, as 
you know, having an enormous success, and making, as the 
French phrase goes, ‘sunshine or rain’ at will, tells you that 
she will resign if you are not allowed to sing. But at the 
same time that she is saying this to you, she is telling the 
directors quite the opposite. And, as she has still two more 
years to sing in Brussels, there is only one thing for you to 
do, and that is to go back to Paris and look for something 
else to do.” 

I shall never forget the blow that that revelation of a 
treacherous friendship was tome. It absolutely outweighed 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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tome Week at Flickory Grove 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


LD Gran’pa Hiram Hickory Nut, Beneath a spreading Blackberry Tree, They came from everywhere on earth: | Last—but not least—Bill Coconut. 

Of Hickory Grove, Connecticut, | Whose boughs made a green canopy, From Maine to Mandelay; from Perth Pa Hickory made him welcome—BUT 
Asked all the Nuts on earth to spend The feast was laid, with every dish | To Petrograd—to name the list Next time we have Home Week,’ said he, 
At Hickory Farm a Home-Week-End, That any Nut on earth could wish. | Would baffle a Nutologist. “We'll choose a date when Bill's at sea!” 
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‘““THEY’RE ALL MAD BECAUSE THEIR WIVES WON’T SPEAK TO ’EM TODAY” 




















aa] AURENCE OGLE, newly prosperous 

1] playwright, is a passenger aboard the 
great ship Duumvir, outward bound 

uli} from New York. Heisseeking solitude, 
scary) as it were; slipping into Europe to 
fe.09%4| browse about alone, away from the 
adulations, the not unpleasant noto- 
riety evoked by his latest success, The 
Pastoral Scene. But Laurence Ogle is not unmindful 

that he is the great playwright, that he is perhaps a 
little above the average of the ship’s passengers in culture. 
He even wonders when he looks over the ship’s list and sees 
his name if there are those on board who will recognize it 
and begin courting him. The list, however, contains a name 
that intrigues the young man—Madame Momoro. He 
likes the sound of the name; he wonders about her if she 
1s someone in opera, if she can be a marquise. And when 
he sees her—at a distance—in face, figure, manner she is all 
that he could have dreamed. 

_ There is, too, a discordant personality on board—a man, 
Tinker by name, from the Middle West somewhere. Tinker 
is a business man; he is jovial, talkative and an imbiber. 
Shortly he fastens himself upon Ogle, as he had upon all 
other apparently distinguished business men on board. Ogle 
loathes Tinker, his talk, his songs, his manners. Tinker in- 
trcduces Ogle to his wife and daughter. He even introduces 
the playwright to Madame Momoro—yes, Tinker had 
dared talk with Madame Momoro. 


VII 


i ADAME MOMORO was neither surprised nor in any 

Y4 manner resentful of the intrusion of Tinker and of 
his offhand and unsanctioned introduction of Laurence 
Ogie. On the contrary, she smiled charmingly up at the 
dazed playwright and his brazen companion. ‘Will you 
sit with me?” she said in her lovely voice and with the hint 
of mispronunciation that almost yet not quite made ‘“‘seet” 
of “‘sit.”” She moved her long black-gloved hand toward the 
vacant chairs beside her. ‘‘I am tiring myself to read a 





_ Stupid little book. When I saw you coming I hoped you 


would stop and chat with me.” Then with her fine eyes upon 
the broad surfaces of Tinker’s massaged and powdered cheeks, 
she inquired so gravely that a shrewd compatriot of hers 


The Plutocrat 


By BootTH ‘TARKINGTON 


Illustrated by “foseph Simont 


might have suspected a latent drollery: “‘ Your 
health today, it is excellent?” 

“Fine!” he said. “Fine!” However, realizing 
that his extreme hoarseness seemed to contradict 
him, “All except my throat,” he added. “I ate a 
silver basketful of Saratoga chips last night—awful 
salty. Affects my larynx.” 

“Ah, that is bad,” she said compassionately. 
“You will not sit with me? You both?” 

Before replying, Tinker looked thoughtfully up 
and down the deck, as though his answer might 
depend upon what he saw. His purpose had been 
to refresh himself with a few moments of conversa- 
tion during which he would remain standing, ap- 
parently detained for the casual moment only, and 
he may have wondered if it were wise—today 
especially —to sit publicly beside a beautiful French 
lady when two American ladies who did not understand his 
nature might pass at any moment and draw willful conclu- 
sions. Nevertheless, he realized that it was impossible to 
add a great deal to the domestic disfavor in which he already 
stood; and the French lady’s invitation was strangely pleas- 
ant to him. ‘Well, I don’t know,” he began. “I'd cer- 
tainly like to if ——” 

But the matter was settled for him. An elderly man with 
watery eyes and a white mustache came hurrying along the 
deck, seized his arm, and drew him some steps away for pri- 
vate speech; this man’s voice, too, was hoarse. ‘‘ Weath- 
eright’s.got away from his wife again, and he and Brown and 
Wackstle and two of the other boys have sneaked up to the 
smoking room. We got to have you.” 

Tinker returned to Madame Momoro’s chair for a mo- 
ment,looking serious. ‘I guess I’ll have toleave Mr. Ogle for 





a substitute, Mrs. Mummero; it seems I got an engage- 
ment. It’s not goin’ to last all afternoon though!” 
With this happy intimation he betook himself hastily 
and furtively from view, entering the nearest door- 
way that led from the deck, his questionable medical 
acquaintance attending him closely. 

Madame Momoro’s grave eyes seemed to 


said amiably: “‘He appoints asubstitute without 
consulting him. I think he must have perceived 
I am boring myself a great deal 
today.” 


f deepen in gravity during his departure; then she 


GLE, still dazed, murmured 
‘‘Ah—I hope not’’ and 
could find nothing more jntelli- 
gent to say. He had begun to 
understand, however, that his 
horrified first impression of 
Tinker’s action was mistaken, 
and that some previous contact 
had been established between 
Madame Momoro and the Mid- 
lander. Even that big barbarian 
of a Tinker could not merely walk 
up to such a woman and begin 
to talk to her. 

“You must not stay because he appoints you,” she said. 
“Perhaps you, too, have friends awaiting in the smoking 
room. But if you should be so kind as to wish to remain a 
little while ——’”’ 

She looked up at him smilingly, and he found himself in 
the presence of the opportunity for which he had longed; but 
unfortunately, when he would have been most debonair he 
was awkward and self-conscious. This was not one of his cus- 
tomary sensations; usually he felt himself to be a person of 
finer perceptions, finer manner, finer culture than the people 
about him; though his sense of his advantage over them was 
a quiet one and wholly self-contained, he flattered himself. 
Standing before the elegant Parisian, however, the young 
American was in doubt of his effect upon her; and uneasily 
he decided to adopt the Continental tone of which she and 
her son seemed to him so exquisite an expression., 
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HE HAD THE PAINFUL IMPRESSION THAT SHE DID NOT WISH HIM TO SPEAK TO HER 
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He bowed, therefore; from the waist, quickly and slightly, 
as he had seen the young Hyacinthe bow in the smoking 
room; for his association with the theater had given him a 
ready facility in imitation. ‘Since madame permits,’’ he 
said in a deeper voice than was natural to him. 

Then, as he sank into the long chair beside her, his com- 
plexion, still as pink as when Tinker accompanied him 
through the dining salon, became pinker. ‘‘Since madame 
permits” was not in the right key he feared. It had too 
much of the air of an effort for the eighteenth century, or, 
what was infinitely worse, it might be a form employed by 
French chauffeurs and servants. At the best it had an artifi- 
cial sound even in his own ears as he heard himself saying it, 
and he wished he had been simpler. ‘‘Since madame per- 
mits”? might even be as bad, though in the opposite direc- 
tion, as Tinker’s awful ‘‘Mrs. Mummero.”’ 


UT she appeared to find nothing objectionable in either. 
“You are kind to stay and help me not to bore myself,” 
she said. ‘‘My poor little boy, my son, who travels with 
me, must all day remain in his cabin, writing upon a report for 
our Department of Education, where he has a little position, 
poor child; and I have only two other compatriots upon this 
boat, two ladies with whom we play a little bridge; but one 
has got an affection of her ear, so her sister stays all day with 
her. I am interested in your friend, Mr. Tinker, who seems 
to be such a good friend of everybody. Have you known 
him long?”’ 

“No, no, no! Not at all,’’ Ogle replied hurriedly. ‘Not 
in the slightest. I haven’t any acquaintance with him. I’ve 
never even met him. He followed me out of the dining room.” 

Mme. Momoro’s expression was not always so impas- 
sive as when she played bridge, he discovered. She looked at 
him for a moment with a scrutinizing intensity that made 
him almost uncomfortable; then her gaze relaxed and she 
smiled faintly. “‘He is very amusing,” she said. ‘He is a 
type I did not see in New York or Philadelphia or Boston, 
which were the three cities I have visited in your country. I 


« 


did not go to Washington; but I have been told'I might find 
your typical American there—somesing like Mr. Tinker. per- 


‘haps. You agree?” : 


“Believe me,’’ Ogle entreated her earnestly, “‘he isn’t 
typical.” 

“No, I suppose not. You have so many, many people; 
but there could not be a great number of this kind. -I should 
speak of him as typical only of your ruling class, perhaps.” 

“Our ‘ruling class’? ”’ 

“IT get my ideas from 


my son,” she confessed. ae, 
“He is-a student of { Lay 
peoples. But I agree TX . 


with him that all na- 
tions are governed now 
by the gentlemen of 
commerce. Iam afraid 
you must submit to be- 
ing ruled by your Mr. 
Tinkers even in your 
land of liberty, because 
all the world must sub- 
mit to the same thing. 
Hyacinthe instructs me 
that owning riches 
means the control of 
wealth, and so it is 
power. Mr. Tinker 
gives me that impres- 
sion. He is aman with 
power, and all that he 
really respects is the 
other men with power 
who rule your country 
with him.” 

To the incredulous 
playwright it seemed 
that she spoke with a 
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kind of admiration. “Frankly, Madame Momoro, he cc MNveys 
a very different impression to me. In fact, I’m afraid that 
what I see in him is not so much power as noisiness.”’ 
“Yes?” she said; and she laughed. “He is much, much 
less noisy today than he was last night! Oh, very much!” 
“Did you hear him?’ Ogle asked, a little surpriseg 
“When I went down to my cabin rather late, you were play. 
ing cards in the lounge with your friends, and I wonder ——»” 
““Yes?”’ she said as he paused. “You came through the 
lounge rather late? You noticed that I was there?” 


E LOOKED briefly into her eyes, which were somewhat 
metallic and inscrutable for the moment. “Yes,” he said 
slowly, “I noticed that you were there, Madame Momoro,” 
She gave him a grave little nod of acknowledgment, 
“That is flattering. What do you wonder?” 
““Nothing—except that it was quiet in the lounge, and | 
wonder how you heard the noisiness of the smoking room,” 
“T think,” she returned, gazing before her out to sea, 
“‘you are really wondering how I met Mr. Tinker.” 
This was so shrewdly the truth that Ogle blushed again 
and became a little confused. ‘‘I didn’t mean to ask sucha 


thing,” he said. “I didn’t intend ——’” 


But her quiet laughter interrupted him. “It was droll,” 
she said. “‘When we had played our last rubber Hyacinthe 
asked me to go to the smoking room to have a liqueur anda 
cigarette. Never did you hear so much noise as there was 
in that place when we sat down—never. Some thought 
themselves to be singing; you could not understand how 
they could have such a belief. Then all at once Mr. Tinker 
shouted louder than all of them together: ‘There is a lady 
present,’ he told them, and ‘Maybe she don’t care so much 
about music as we do.’ And he came over to where I sat and 
asked me if I wish to make them ‘shut up,’ because if I do, 
he will, whether they wish it or not. So I said no, they 
must sing all they like; and he said—he said ——”’ Here 
Mme. Momoro was suddenly overcome with mirth. She 
pressed her two long hands upon her cheeks, laughing be- 
tween them. “He said he had already perceived I was ‘a 
girl like that’! He pronounce me a ‘regular’ somesing—I 
cannot say what. So he told us his name and the II—IIli— 
Illinois Company; he is the president. And he seized upon 
my hand to shake it up and down in your American way, 
and he shook Hyacinthe’s hand; and then he asked our 
name and brought the gentlemen—most of them—to where 
we sat. ‘This is the Mr. Somesing of Booffalo, who makes all 
the worsted,’ he told us; ‘and this is Mr. Somesing from 
Tchicago, who is president of some letters in the alphabet; 
and this is Mr. Somesing from.somewhere else, who has such 
a big, big trust company ——’”’ Laughter threatened her 
composure again; but she was able to continue: “Even 
though he was a little—well, we must say he was a little ex- 
hilarated—if that is a proper word—you could see he ad- 
mires those gentlemen because they have power, like himself. 
It was very interesting.” 


““ TNTERESTING ’?”’ Ogleechoed. “I must say I think you 
take agraciousview ofhis impudence, MadameMomoro.” 
“Impudence? No, no.” She became serious again. “It 
was like a passage in Homer, or in some Gothic poem per- 
haps, where the great chieftains are introduced, one after 
the other, and the poet tells how mighty each one is and 
where his homeland is and how many followers he has. 
You don’t see how precisely like that it is?” 
He shook his head. “I fear you have learned to love 
satirizing Americans.” 
“But no! I am not satirizing. I truly think what I say.” 
He laughed, incredulous. ‘‘ You won’t judge the rest of us 
by such people, I hope; though foreigners are apt to get the 
impression we are all like that. One trouble with our coun- 
try is that each generation produces a new brand of parvenu 
for the rest of us to live down. The foreigner sometimes 
mistakes the latest type of parvenu for our best peo- 
ple and for typical; and so concludes that we have no 
culture, no art, no literature. I admit that so far, in 
the European sense, we have nothing that may be 
called literature or architecture or music or paint- 
ing or sculpture; but we are working toward them, 
_. and in one or two branches of art I think we may 
be thought pretty completely arisen.” 
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“Indeed yes,” ‘she responded generously. ‘In New York 
there is some interesting architecture, quite native and not 
porrowed from us, and I saw some fine collections of paint- 
ings. I am sure you will have an American art some day.” 

#1 think we already have,” he said. “That is, I think we 
have in one or two branches. Ah—the stage ——” 

“Yes, Yes, truly!” she agreed with a gracious show of 
enthusiasm. “‘I saw some of your actors, some of the best, I 
was told, though I do not remember their names. They were 
excellent. Some of them might be thought of highly if they 
would come to France and act there. It was a pleasure.” 

He frowned, seeming to concentrate upon the expression 
of his thought. “I meant not only the acting, but the whole 
art of the theater. I really think we have arrived in that. 
Just in these last few years we seem to have made a really 
tremendous advance. Until even that recently our Amer- 
ican theater was frankly—well, lamentable.” 

“You are fond of the theater?” 

His frown deepened. “Fond? I don’t know. There are 
times when I think I hate it—because I tire of it, I suppose.” 


R a moment neither of them spoke; and during the 

silence she cast a thoughtful sidelong glance or two at 

him as he sat frowning at the horizon of blue water. Then 
she said. ‘Mr. Tinker spoke of you as a lawyer.” 

“Tam not. Of course the man knows nothing about me 
whatever.” 

“May I be so intrusive as to guess your profession? You 
are a dramatist?” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘Probably you didn’t understand my 
name when he mentioned it—and perhaps it may not mean 
anything to you, unless you saw most of the New York plays. 
I am Laurence Ogle.” 

She repeated the name slowly. ‘“‘Mr. Laurence Ogle. No. 
I am sorry.” 

So was he, for he had hoped that she might have been 
taken to see The Pastoral Scene. As she had not, and might 
possibly remember Tinker’s horrible smoking-room interpre- 
tation of this masterpiece in the new manner, the author 
decided not tomention the title. Instead, he offered a general- 
ization: ‘‘Outside of New York there is no feeling for art in 
America at all. Our plays find almost no audience beyond 
that center. You can judge for yourself what such people as 
those you saw last night would make of anything with any 
depth or of anything really poignant or searching. I have 
just said that such people are not typical; but I admit 
that they are fairly characteristic of the newly prosperous 
vulgar so numerous among us. Suppose you put a play be- 
fore them in which you expressed a sense of the tragedy and 
mystery of life; of the chaotic war always just beneath the 
surface of life; of the monstrous formlessness beneath the 
struggle that goes on near the surface—you may imagine 
what they would make of it! To please them you must offer 
a pretty little romance about money and marriage. If you 
write of humanity they think you are either prurient or in- 
sane. Fortunately, in the past four or five years, we have 
either discovered or educated—I do not know which—an 
audience in New York that cares for an art somewhat more 
sophisticated than would delight these morons.” 

“Morons?”” She repeated the word thoughtfully. 
“Morons. I do not know it. It means?” 

“Defectives,” he explained. ‘‘People whose mental de- 
velopment has been arrested since childhood.” 

‘Ah, yes.”” She was silent for a moment or two, appearing 
to be occupied in adding “‘moron”’ to her vocabulary. Then 
she asked: ‘You are going to Italy, perhaps?”’ 


is [Ate I may,” he said. ‘‘I came away for a winter’s rest. 

I’d been working hard, and I don’t care for Florida or 
California. I may go over into Italy before I sail for home; 
but I thought I’d just run over to Algiers for a month or so.” 

“You have been there, Mr. Ogle?”’ 

“Algiers?” he said unwillingly. ‘‘No. That’s one reason 
I wanted to go there, because I hadn’t been; it’s pleasant to 
£6 10 a place where one hasn’t been; 
and Algiers seems a little off the 
beaten track for tourists. Of course 
I hope to avoid tourists as much as 
possible.” ' 

“So?” she said, and seemed 
fa‘atly surprised. ‘That is difficult 
ncwadays, I am afraid, no matter 
where you go. Why do you object 
to them?” 

“Why? Dear lady-! Do you need 
more than the sample of their man- 
ners on this boat to answer that?”’ 

“But on this boat we are all 
tc — she said. ‘I am one my- 
self.”” 

“That is rather different,” he re- 
turned. “I do not mean people of 
the world who happen to be travel- 
ing.” 

“Then what do you mean?” 

‘Well—to put it briefly, such 
people as the Tinker family. But 
to save our nerves, don’t let us talk 
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of them; it is enough that we have to see them and hear 
them. Do you know Algiers, Madame Momoro?” 
’ “Oh, yes; it is where I am going now.” 

“It is?” he said, delighted. 

“Yes. Iam going there with the two French 
ladies who are here upon the boat; they have 
a winter villa in Algiers. But Algiers is not 
Algeria, Mr. Ogle. You will see somesing of 
our great province there, I hope.” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t made any definite 
plans. What is it like?” 

She smiled; then with a slow gesture of 
her slender, long hand she waved his glance 
toward the length of the horizon line from east 
to west and back again. ‘‘Ask me what this 
ocean is like and I could answer you because 
I could say, ‘Well, it is all like that, except for 
changing weathers, from New York until we 
come to Gibraltar.’ But if you ask me what 
Algeria is like I can’t tell you so easily and per- 
haps I can’t tell you at all, because, for one 
thing, it is Africa. I think you can’t tell much 
about Africa, no matter how much you talk of 
it or how many pictures of it you show, except 
to someone who has been there—and him you 
do not need to tell because he knows. But I 
can tell you one thing about it, Mr. Ogle.” 


She turned from the sea to look at him, and, returning her 
grave regard with some intensity, he asked: ‘‘ What is the 
one thing?” 

“T think,” she said slowly, “‘you will be glad afterwards 
that you went there. I think you.may find somesing in Al- 
geria, Mr. Ogle.” 

“You mean local color; types, landscape?’”’ 

She still continued to look at him, and he thought that 
into this fixed gazed of hers, very pleasant to him, there 
came a mysteriousness, something impenetrable from the 
depths. “Well, I mean—somesing!” Then she laughed. 
**Do you know if Mr. Tinker goes there too?” 

“*Heaven forbid!” he said. |: 


VIII 


8 fear fervor of his exclamation made her thoughtful again 
and for a time neither of them spoke. They looked out to 
sea, but not into infinitudes of space, for the sea was visibly 
finite and the immense globe of water, curving its long 
horizonal arc against the encircling sky, was like a great 
round crystal within a luminous blue shell. Stillness seemed 
to abide there at the crystal’s edge in a frozen serenity; but 
that this far edge must be in movément, too, was proved by 
the motion near the. travelers’ eyes—the rim of the deck, 
slowly dipping and rising, alternately disclosed and concealed 


( Continued on Page 164) 
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fq) NTAMED money falls 
hy) into the lap of the Mil- 


| burn family. It comes 
as a surprise—the first 


46) eg f3| 
Ware 


eee) ten thousand dollars; 
after that it’ comes in monthly 
checks—ten thousand dollars each 
month. Do they know what that 
means? Delos Milburn figures it 
out; it means the interest, at six 











‘“TELL ME QUICK, 
PLEASE, WHAT— 
WHAT HAP- 


PENED?’’ 


An outsider’s got no chance, unless 
he wants to trade himself in for 
one of these silly old rich women— 
and that’s paying too high a price.” 

The Milburn family offered the 
Duke the gamiest possibilities that 
had ever come his way. Within 
ten minutes from the time he met 
Myrtle Milburn, he made up his 

















mind that he would marry her. 





per cent, on two million dollars. 
Delos Milburn once worked for 








—_—— He was not in the least deterred 











from this purpose by the fact that 





a millionaire, Enoch Garbutt, an 
eccentric bachelor. Enoch might 
not have been a bachelor except 
for the fact that the girl he was to 
marry eloped with the town gambler; and Delos Milburn 

was the child of that marriage. Delos Milburn and his 
bosom friend, Tom Quint, were discharged from old 
Garbutt’s employ. Years later, when each had a family 

and was prospering in another city, the two had re- 
turned to taunt Enoch Garbutt; to let him know that 

he could not ruin them. Their taunts, their insults must 
have wounded the millionaire deeply. Perhaps he had a 
change of heart. 

It is from Enoch Garbutt that the money—ten thou- 
sand a month—comes to the Milburns, soon after Delos 
returns from his taunting trip. For three months they had 
not spent a cent of it. Now it is going into more than ne- 
cessities. Delos has made a gift of his candy factory to Tom 
Quint. Mrs. Milburn has made social progress. They buy 
a mansion. They buy luxurious cars. They give a party— 
and the “‘best”’ people attend the party. They even have 
something to drink, thanks to the assistance of the manag- 


ing guest, Mrs. Ernest Hazeltine, who isn’t puritanical. The © 


Milburn family have taken hold. The money isn’t an easy 
thing to control—it is still untamed. 


XII 


HE “‘favorite”’ bootlegger, graciously sent around to the 

Milburns by their helpful friend, Mrs. Ernest Hazel- 
tine, proved to be no other than the Duke himself. Not 
that Randall Pierson actually lowered himself to handle 
the stuff in person. Even in his wildest moments he exer- 
cised a reasonable caution, and he strove not to be com- 
promised. But he had mightily boosted himself into the 
fringe of what he called “‘society’’ in Bridgeton by cultivat- 
ing the acquaintance of the men who could supply liquors 
in quantity and of fairly dependable quality. The Duke 
thought it only fair that he should take a small commission 
for his services, when it could be collected in cold cash with 
no witnesses present. 

Thus Randall Pierson came into the bosom of the Milburn 
family by the front door, while the actual bootleggers en- 
tered the house through the bulkhead that led to the cellar. 
Mr. Pierson’s proper social entrance was a great relief and 
joy to Arthur. The young man had had serious doubts as to 
how his lively friend would be received by his father and 
mother. The father and mother had saved Arthur any fur- 
ther cogitation by seeking the Duke’s acquaintance of their 
own will. 

The Duke, thus properly introduced, surveyed the Mil- 
burn ménage with a stock-taking eye and was gratified. It 
looked good to him. Here was a family, with unlimited 
money, feverish buying power and a groping timidity, who 


Wild Money 
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clearly needed a mentor like the Duke. The head of the fam- 
ily was good-natured and large-minded; Mrs. Milburn was 
affable and presentable and eager for new friends; Miss 
Myrtle was seductive in her untrained girlish loveliness and 
her innocent greed for experience—and from all appearances 
she would be a fine prize for the first man who qualified as a 
husband. 

The Duke had never been a marrying man in the ordinary 
sense. He had shunned poor girls on principle, except when 
he felt sure they hadn’t marriage in view or were powerless 
to force it. He had gazed in hopeless covetousness at rich 
young women of good family; had even several times pushed 
himself to the verge of their guarded affections and had then 
been turned back, defeated. As the Duke confided to one 
of his friends dully: “It’s all right to talk about marrying 
these rich girls, but it isn’t so easy. They’ll talk with you, 
and dance with you, and flirt with you, but when it comes 
to marrying, these darned rich people are a close corpora- 
tion. The million-dollar people marry each other, and the 
fifty-cent people marry each other, and there you are. 
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Myrtle regarded him without much 
interest. 
Pierson’s success with Floss 
Milburn was direct and complete. 
After his first visit Mrs. Milburn was convinced that 
she had been addressed by one of the most elegant 
and intellectual gentlemen of the age. As for Delos, he 
shied at Pierson a bit at first. Being a salesman him- 
self by instinct and trade, he suspected all other sales- 
men until he had examined their stings and armed 
himself with an antidote. But the Duke knew how to 
deal with men like Delos. He threw his cards on the 
table and exchanged frankness for frankness. At least 
he seemed to; and that was as far as Delos would go 
with a stranger himself. 

Having thus let himself into an enterprise for which he 
had no stomach and of which he was greatly afraid, Delos 
Milburn proceeded to quarrel violently with everybody in 
the house that evening and for some time afterward. It was 
so unusual that the family accepted it with a sort of mild 
curiosity. He began with Arthur, who was so unlucky as to 
be the first person within range. 


(ARTHUR was lolling with legs over the edge of a big chair, 
reading glancingly at a copy of a magazine, and flicking 
the ash airily from a cigarette. 

He was in evening clothes, and his patent-leather shoes 
protruded annoyingly into the space where his father was 
walking back and forth. 

““Where are you going?” asked Delos, stopping short and 
indicating the evening dress with his eyes. 

“Got a date,” replied Arthur, not looking up from his 
magazine. 

“t} didn’t ask you if you had a date. I asked where you 
were going.” 

“Mrs. Hazeltine and Myrtle asked me to go along with 
them somewhere. I don’t know where yet.” 

Delos was frustrated. The name Mrs. Ernest had becoine 
almost sacrosanct in the house. She could do no wrong. 
Milburn himself, though he wouldn’t have owned it even to 
himself, was under the spell of the sprightly little woman. 
But he had a bone to pick. 

“They don’t need you,” he growled. ‘‘Can’t you do 
anything better than run around after women? In heaven's 
name, be a man, Arthur.” 


~~. “Why, what have I done, dad?” asked Arthur with real 


surprise and resentment. ‘‘Why jump on me?” 

“You haven’t done anything. That’s the trouble. What 
have you done about getting a job? Do you think you can 
prance around like a race horse and live on the fat of the 
land, and do nothing?” 

“I’m going over to see Mr. Tallant tomorrow morning, 


>. 


dad. I’ve decided to go back to work over at Murchison’s. 
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“Oh, you have, have you?” The father’s tone was bitter. 
“Well, you've got another think, my boy. I saw Prescott 
Tallant the other day, and he’s done with you. Arthur, we’ve 
got to ge together on this thing. It’s partly my fault. I 
haven't talked with you as I should. But Tallant is all off. 
He says can’t bother with you any more.” At that mo- 
ment a great beam of enthusiasm shot from Delos Milburn’s 
Wie pounded one fist into the other with a smack. 
“Arthur, I’ve got the idea. .Confound it, why haven’t I 


thought of it before? I know the very thing. I'll see if Tom 
Quint will let you go on the road for him. You say you 
could sell goods, if you had the chance. Now here’s a 
chance for you to try. If Tom doesn’t feel like paying you, 
[’ll pay your salary myself till you make good.” 

“Oh, | couldn’t sell potato chips and candy ——’”’ began 
Arthur, with a trace of contempt in his refusal. 

“You couldn’t—say, my boy, what do you mean? I sold 
those goods for nearly twenty years. Are you too—for good- 
ness’ sake, what do you think you are?”’ 

“T just mean I don’t think I’d have the enthusiasm for it, 
dad,” went on Arthur hastily. 

“Enthusiasm be hanged! You’ve got no enthusiasm for 
anything, just now. You start in selling, and the enthusiasm 
will come, all right. That’s settled. Tom will find a place 
for you. I'll call him up on the telephone now.” 


RTHUR jumped from his chair galvanically. ‘‘No, don’t 

do that, father. I can’t sell goods for Uncle Tom Quint. 

I—you don’t know—I—hasn’t mother said anything 
about ——’’ 

“What are you talking about? What d’ye mean?” 

“Our engagement is broken—I mean Edie and me. 
Didn’t mother ad 

Delos stared at his son with stark unbelief. “‘You young 
fool!’’ the father burst out. ‘‘Do you mean this? Do you 
mean—how did it happen? Don’t you tell me that—come, 
out with it!”” Delos Milburn was too much perturbed for 
coherent speech. 

“Why, she thought it would be better. We both thought 
it would be better. After all, it’s our own affair, isn’t it, 
dad?” 

This was spoken without insolent intent, but it rasped 
upon Delos in his excited state. He reached forth a powerful 
arm, clutched his son by the collar and jerked him to his feet. 





' stand pretty soon, Arthur. 
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Arthur’s face went white, but he did not struggle. He 
merely looked hurt, and panted: ‘‘Father, that’s no way for 
a gentleman to act.” 

Delos Milburn dropped his son’s collar and let his arms 
fall to his side. The rebuke stunned him. ‘A gentleman,” 
he repeated. Then he laughed harshly. ‘‘So we’ve got a 
‘gentleman’ in the family now, have we?”’ He paused. Then 
in a low tone: “You're right, Arthur. I’m sorry. But it hit 
me right between the eyes. I had planned—why, my boy, it 
means a good deal tome. Youdon’t know. And 
Edie’s folks too. And’’—he was going to say— 
‘“‘your mother,’ but he suddenly remembered that 
Floss had become lukewarm. ‘Come, sit over 
here with me, boy, and tell me what happened. 
I’m sorry I laid hands on you. But you’re getting 
a mean up-stage way lately. Don’t forget we’re 
just plain folks. Come, now, tell the truth: Did 
Edie give you the mitten?” 

Arthur reflected quickly that this was a pretty 
old-fashioned way of putting it. He had never 
realized before how old-fashioned his father was. 
And a little choke came into the youth’s throat. 
He loved his dad greatly at that moment. Good old dad! 
They were both emotional, and when Delos put his arm 
gently around his son’s shoulders both of them had tears 
in their eyes. 

“T guess it was my fault, dad. I can’t lie about it. Some- 
how a few weeks ago it came to me that it would be a mis- 
take to marry Edie. Dad, I don’t want to talk about it, but 
maybe I’ve made a mistake. One day I think one thing, and 
the next day I think another. Don’t you ever feel that 
way?” 

“Arthur, my boy,” replied the father, “‘we both need a 
job. Loafing is no good for us. You’d tickle me to death 
if you’d go and make it up with Edie and go out and sell 
Tom’s goods. Maybe I’ll be back with him at the old 
I can’t stand this sort of mon- 
key business long.” 

“No, dad, I’d rather go on with what I’ve been doing. 
Why throw all that time away? I’ll go over and see Mr. 
Tallant tomorrow morning first thing. He’ll give me another 
chance. He’s a fine man.” 

“T don’t know. He said he wouldn’t. But perhaps he 
would. Maybe you're right, son, about sticking to what 
you’ve been learning. But I want to hear just as soon as 
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possible that you and Edie have made up. She’s a wonder- 
ful little girl, Arthur. Why, she’s worth dying for.”’ 

Arthur nodded. But the words did not go home. Instead 
he said deep within himself: ‘‘ Yes, but I don’t want to die. 
I want to live. I want a chance to enjoy myself. I don’t 
want to tie myself down.”” And yet the young fellow made 
a heroic resolve that he would go and humiliate himself be- 
fore Prescott Tallant and promise to do better. And to bind 
the bargain with himself and his father, he said with terrible 
earnestness: ‘‘I guess I won’t go along with Myrt 
and Mrs. Ernest tonight. I’ll go to bed early.” 
His tone of sacrifice was almost comic. It was as 
though he were parting with his lifeblood. 

‘‘Good boy!’”’ muttered Delos Milburn, and just 
then Mrs. Milburn and Myrtle came downstairs. 

*‘C’mon, Art,” cried Myrtle. She was ravish- 
ingly youthful and tingling with life, in a beautiful 
new modish gown and opera cloak. The mother’s 
eyes rested upon her daughter proudly. 

“ Art isn’t going,” announced the father. ‘‘He’s 
got to be up early in the morning. We've just had 
a heart-to-heart talk, haven’t we, son?” 

“Oh, but he must go, Del,” said Mrs. Milburn. ‘What 
in the world have you been talking about?” 

“‘Oh, just that menfolks have got to get busy and get the 
money so that their womenfolks can have a good time,” 
laughed Delos gayly. 

“Hoh! As if you didn’t have a good time too. Really, 
Del, you mustn’t let Arthur disappoint Mrs. Hazeltine. That 
would be terribly rude. It’s past time they should be 
going. Run along, Arthur, and your father will tell me all 
about it.” 


ISAPPOINT Mrs. Ernest! That was a contingency 

Delos hadn’t considered. ‘‘ Well, I suppose, so long as 
you’ve planned it, you’d better go along, Arthur,” he ad- 
mitted reluctantly. And he whispered: ‘‘Get home early as 
you can, and stick to what you said.” 

Arthur nodded, and hurried into his topcoat. His good 
resolutions scattered pell-mell. Brother and sister hurried 
laughingly out to the car. 

Delos turned to his wife, disgruntled again: ‘‘Why the 
deuce didn’t you tell me that Art and Edie had broken off?”’ 


(Continued on Page 109) 













































































MARYE WENT TO THE PIANO AND PRODUCED SOME DISTRESSING VERSIONS OF THE SONG HITS OF HER LATE SHOW 
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youls for Sale 


himself beside the Newly Discovered Genius in the lounge of 
the Eclectic Club. 

‘‘What do you mean—sold my soul?” bristled the Newly Dis- 
covered Genius, to whom there were no tolerable frivolities in life 
now that the great wisdom of his twenty-eight years had at last 

been recognized. 
; ‘‘Peddled your confessions,” laughed the Snappy Scribbler. 
‘Unwrapped your innermost inwardness and analyzed its essences 
to thrill a palpitating public. Told the world how you love, why you 
love, where you love and when you love. Or if you are a freak who 
hates life and the world with Schopenhauer, there is just as good a 
market for your hate complexes as for your love complexes. 

“It all sounds to me,”’ said the Newly Discovered Genius, ‘“‘like 
madhouse burlesque, incredibly vulgar and indecent.” 

**There is no such thing as incredible vulgarity any more,” re- 
turned the Snappy Scribbler, ‘‘and the adjective ‘indecent’ will soon 
be dropped out of our dictionaries as obsolete. The book reviewers and 
dramatic critics have so willed it. Likewise your phrase, ‘madhouse 
burlesque,’ hardly applies to the confessional rage of the day. Most 
madmen, say the philosophers, are geniuses gone toseed; and nothing 
like genius is required to thrill the modern world with a true confession. 
Why, a bootlegger’s assistant who has just recovered from delirium 
tremens is sought after nowadays for his intimate revelations of self 
almost as eagerly as you might be sought after for your signed expo- 
sure of your preferences in flappers. As a famous young biologist you 
would be expected to tell something quite racy concerning your reac- 
tions to blondes or brunettes. You might get a dollar a word for it 
and a paper from you on the subject would likely be entitled: 


“FAMED BIOLOGIST EXPLAINS 
RADIOACTIVITY OF BLOND SEX LURE; 
KNOWS HOW HIS SOUL IS AFFECTED 
BY COLOR RHYTHMS” 


Su your soul yet?” asked the Snappy Scribbler as he parked 


**Now I know you cannot be serious,”” snorted the Newly Discov- 
ered Genius. ‘‘Such palpable idiocy couldn’t appeal to even the 
lowest order of intellect.” 


" LPABLE idiocy or not,” retorted the Snappy Scribbler, “‘it is 

accepted with the greatest possible solemnity. Why, commit- 
tees and boards of clergymen are indorsing everything and anything 
in the nature of a confession—if and provided it carries the label 
TRUE-—as benign warnings to juveniles and adolescents. The prefer- 
ence of these boards and committees, however, is not for the signed 
confessions and biographies of famous people like yourself, but for 
the anonymous true confessions of abnormal nobodies. The spicier 
and more dreadful the confessions, the greater the benefits to be de- 
rived from them by the young and unsophisticated. At least that is 
what these committees and boards of clergymen proclaim.” 

“Incredible imbecility !”” exclaimed the Newly Discovered Genius. 
‘‘But there is one thing that rouses my curiosity: How do you happen 
to know so much about the subject?” 

**Who should know better than I about true confessions and their 
magnificent educative and moral-uplift influence?’’ responded the 
Snappy Scribbler. ‘‘I write one every day or so, and then proudly 
see them broadcast through the world by the millions.” 

“‘Impossible!”’ cried the Newly Discovered Genius. ‘“‘How can 
you write a true confession, as you call it, every day orso? You have 
lived only one life—and not much of that, so far as I can see.” 


“Perhaps I exaggerate a trifle,” said the Snappy Scribbler. 
“To be exact and truthful, my best record so far has been three 
true confessions in one week; but none of these confessions, dear man, 
is out of my own book and heart. I wouldn’t know how to begin a 
confession of my own. 

““Take that record of three for one week I spoke of: The first was 
the true confession of a young lady biscuit shooter in an Arizona 
railroad restaurant; the second was the true confession of a Chinese 
laundryman who sold opium to the smart set of Weehawken, New 
Jersey, and the third was the true confession of an eighty-year-old 
bigamist who is now living happily with his eleventh wife in a 
Labrador lighthouse.”’ 

“‘Good gracious!” cried the Newly Discovered Genius. ‘‘Every 
word of that must have been pure mendacity.”’ 


~ OT every word of it, quite,’’ denied the Snappy Scribbler. 
““There was a hundred-and-ten-word letter from a waitress in an 
Idaho mining-town lunch wagon that I stretched out some four thou- 
sand words of true confession for the blond biscuit shooter of some- 
where in Arizona. I freely admit that the Labrador lighthouse 
keeper and the Weehawken Chinaman were, both of them, neat little 
inventions of mine own.” ; 

‘‘What appalling rubbish!’’ exclaimed the Newly Discovered 
Genius. ‘‘Do you mean to say that such drivel as you must write 
is read and believed by adult human beings of any degree of 
intelligence?”’ 

“IT don’t know how adult they are,’ responded the Snappy 
Scribbler, ‘“‘though I suspect that the majority of them are these 
modernist children who know so much more than their parents. 

*‘Of course, you cannot blame the young readers for their gulli- 
bility. It is the motion-picture illustrations of these true confes- 
sions that add the final piquant touch of verity. How can they 
doubt the true confessors when they see them right there in the 
photographs all dressed up for the part like Mary Pickford or 
Rudolph Valentino? A fine-looking old chap who cleans fish on the 
New York water front posed for the illustrations for my Labrador 
lighthouse bigamist. He was a perfectly respectable old chap who 
had recently celebrated his golden wedding; and after cleaning fish 
for sixty years he unequivocally smelled of the sea. As you know of 
the movies, there isnoneed of your being finical in your choice of types.” 

“After hearing all this,” said the Newly Discovered Genius, 
**T don’t consider it any compliment to have been asked by you if I 
contemplated selling my soul.” 

“No need to get wet about that,’”’ laughed the Snappy Scribbler. 
“‘T didn’t expect you to go in for true confessions. You haven’t a 
gift to qualify you for that sort of thing. But there is another kind 
of personality exposure you could go in for if you cared to accept 
some big money. What I have in mind is the highly dignified 
psychologic-mind confession—what some call soul stuff. Why, some 
of our most irreproachable stiff-paper magazines are publishing con- 
fessions by college girls on how their souls would deal with three 
husbands. Signed, too; and with their genealogy and addresses on 
the who’s who page.” 

“‘There is not money enough in the world,” declared the Newly 
Discovered Genius with dignified vehemence, “‘to tempt me to such 
venal employment of my time and talents. [Pause] Did I understand 
you to say that they paid as high as one dollar a word?” 

But the Snappy Scribbler had suddenly been stricken with a new 
idea for a new true confession and dashed off to get it down before 
the inspiration cooled. 
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The Fteritage of Womankind 


HAVE apeculiar and tender pleasure 

in introducing my delicate friends, 

Monica and Paula, forerunners for 
all time to come of a new type of 
woman—self-respecting, commanding 
respect, fragrant with an ineffable deli- 
cate incense of Christian womanhood. To be 
sure, long years after they were dead they 
were to have that word “‘saint”’ set in front of 
their names. But if you think this puts them 
into a sort of stained-glass, gold-halo class you 
have but a small part of the picture. They 
were very real people, these women, and 
hedged about a good deal, as we are, by a world 
of crowded streets and poverty and riches, 
eating and grabbing and busy about its own 
affairs, while they did battle for the things and 
the people they loved. 

So, in the first picture, I see a group of upper- 
class ladies in a provincial town, clad in those 
long straight robes with their lovely folds that 
were so much easier to make than our clothes, 
and so much more beautiful after they were 
made. And these ladies, after the fashion of 
women of all ages, were chattering together 
about their home affairs. The rest of them 
kept looking now and again at Monica. She 
was different. Finally their curiosity found an 
outlet in a personal and searching question: 
“How does it come that your face is not 
bruised or scarred like ours? Everyone knows 
that your husband is a man of furious and un- 
governed temper and we marvel that no one 
has ever heard of Patricius so much as beating 
his wife. Tell us how you manage it.” 


Gentle Yet Inflexible 


HEN Monica gave them a bit of timely 

advice, timely to the wife of the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ: ‘‘ You have your own tongues 
to blame, and not your husbands, for the marks 
of shame you bear on your faces. From the 
time when the marriage lines are read, you are 
to consider yourselves indentured servants.” 
Monica never raised a question when her lord 
was in one of his furies; she never argued. 
““Those who heeded her advice,” her son said 
naively many years afterward, ‘“‘saved them- 
selves. Those who did not suffered.”’ But she 
had a tough job of it, with a mother-in-law 
who disliked and tormented her and a husband 
notorious in the little town for being all that a 
husband ought not to be; she a Christian, they 
two pagans. She bent continually like a reed 
before the wind, abased herself in everything 
that involved her comfort, her personality, her 
will. In one thing only she was adamant—her 
Christianity. 

So almost by chance and for a moment we 
lift the veil on the lives of certain ancient 
women. Monica was only one, but there were 
thousands, myriads of others, wise or foolish, 
who somehow lived and loved and were loyal 
through years that we modern women would 
think killing to love. Once in a while they 
went mad and became furies. Is it funny, this 
episode of scratched faces, or is it tragedy so 
common that it was accepted as part of every- 
day life? 

Probably Patricius was of the same puzzled 
mind as another Roman husband who asked, 
“How can I cure my wife of Christianity?” 
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And this was the answer actually given to him 
by abrilliant pagan scholar, Porphyry: “Sooner 
couldst thou write on water or fly in the air 
than change the mind of thy guilty godless 
wife. Let her have her will, remain with her 
empty falsehoods, lament to her God with her 
faithless lips.”» Many a Roman husband was 
up against this bewildering situation: ‘‘How 
can a woman so gentle be also inflexible?” 
With all his absolutism and his gusts of fury, 
Patricius regarded his wife with a kind of 
reverence. No tempest that beat upon her 
could loosen her from the Christ-love that lay 
at the center of her being and kept her serene 
and steady. 

But in the son she loved Monica had a 
heavier cross than angry husband and vindic- 
tive mother-in-law. Augustine, like his father, 
began life as an idle and self-indulgent young 
fellow with the inheritance of a tumultuous 
nature. But Monica, his mother, never 
wavered. “The son of such prayers cannot be 
lost,’’ a good bishop assured her. 

Almost worse than having her boy an ag- 
nostic or a pagan was to see him become a 
victim of one of those heresies that buzzed like 
wasps around the early Church, for Augustine 
became a Manichean. That word does not 
mean much in a world that has forgotten it. 
If we were highbrows we would call Mani- 
cheism “‘a fantastic dualistico-pantheistic phi- 
losophy,” but being plain folks we can put it 
into easier words. All the universe was two 
gods. Night, darkness, sin, matter was an 
evil god; day, light, goodness, spirit was the 
other god. Perhaps one worshiped the good 
god, but it was wise to keep on the right side of 
the bad one, for the two were in continual war 
with each other in this world, and it behooved 
one to maintain good terms with whichever 
turned out victor. It was a belief something 
like Augustine’s own nature, with furies always 
at war inside him. 


Mother of Saint Augustine 


HROUGH seventeen years Monica prayed 

and wept and followed her boy as he shot 
from place to place, driven by his restless en- 
ergy, until at last—at long last—it was as if the 
walls of Jericho fell. Her husband, Patricius, 
became a Christian before he died, the mother- 
in-law’s ugliness melted into affection, and 
finally all the passion and energy and swift- 
mindedness of Augustine whirled away from 
his grotesque heresy and threw itself into a 
steady passion for the Catholic Church of his 
mother, a power which was to make him per- 
haps the greatest of the “‘fathers.” It was as 
though an evil spirit had been driven out. 
Serenity and power fell upon him. 

There is a lovely little picture in Saint Au- 
gustine’s Confessions of how he and she, 
mother and son, stood together by an open 
window looking down on a fine garden in Ostia 
and talked together of the things that now at 
last both of them shared, “‘hushed the images 


of earth and waters and air, hushed also 
the poles of heaven, yea, the very soul 
be hushed to herself.”” Only one thing 
Monica had desired—to see her son a 
Catholic Christian. Here her prayer 
was realized and life was slipping from 
her. He could not bear to have her die so far 
from home. ‘‘What do I in this world any 
longer?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Nothing is far to God.” 

So Monica became Saint Monica, the mother 
of Saint Augustine, and surely the special 
patron saint of every woman in every age who, 
as James Russell Lowell says, ‘‘hath her way 
through blissful gentleness.” 

Quite a different person was my dear Paula. 
If she had walked the streets of, say, Boston or 
Los Angeles yesterday, there could be no more 
vivid and living person. We know all about 
her, not only her outer history, but her lovable, 
understandable, un-understandable self—a 
scholar, with her Greek and Hebrew, and de- 
vouring curiosity of mind which drove her not 
only into abstract questions but also into 
travel and the study of fellow beings; likewise 
a wonderful executive, who built the first huge 
monastery for women and planned their daily 
life. That was about as complicated a busi- 
ness, when such things were new in the world, 
as administering a girls’ college nowadays. 
All this sounds like the brilliant woman of 
today, full of affairs and full of discussion of 
“problems.” 


Like the Present Day 


HERE is another thing that brings her close 

to our understanding. She lived in a time 
that was absorbed in a sex complex which re- 
minds one of this twentieth century, a time of 
luxury and self-indulgence and playing along: 
the edge of moralities and immoralities. But 
just here there comes a sharp twist. It is as if 
one looked through a glass into an old-fashioned 
kaleidoscope and recognized every color and 
line; then gave it a shake and every color and 
line twisted to an unrecognizable form. That 
was Rome, three hundred-odd years afterChrist, 
Rome, officially and governmentally Christian, 
but deserted by its emperor, who had gone to 
live at Constantinople, and still pagan in most 
of its ways of thinking and acting. It was 
crowded with pleasure-hunting men and 
women. And as for the rich women, who ruled 
vast households of eunuchs and slaves, their 
lives were days of indolent luxury—women 
“‘who paint their cheeks with rouge and their 
eyelids with antimony; they whose plastered 
faces, too white for human faces, look like 
those of idols; and if in a moment of forget- 
fulness they shed a tear, it makes a furrow in 
flowing down the painted cheek; who dress 
their heads with other people’s hair and en- 
crust a bygone youth upon the wrinkles of age 
and affect a virgin timidity in the midst of a 
troop of grandchildren.” They rode out in 
chariots of gold and ivory, dressed in silken 
gauzes that were meant to reveal rather than 
hide the body. ‘“‘There are others who are 
ashamed to be women as they were born, for 
they wear men’s clothes, cut their hair short 
and walk about shamelessly !”” 


_ (Continued on Page 244) 
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ps O BE an artist in what- 


a! ever field you may care 
to name is to be among 
the honored of the earth. 
To be beautiful is to be 
loved. To be a beautiful artist is 
to be—ZONA GALE! 

Your Bostonian will tell you 
that it all came about because of 






















































































that ancestor, Richard Gael—as 
he spelled himself—who settled 
in Watertown, Massachusetts, in 
1640. Your Midwesterner will 
tell you it is because of the inspir- 
ing atmosphere of Portage, Wis- 
consin, where Miss Gale was born 
and where she how lives. Miss 
Gale herself, if questioned, would 
smile quietly and lose no friends 
by admitting that she had “no 
statement to make.”’ She has been 
a newspaper woman, you see, 
and she is very well informed ori 
the gentle art of keeping out of the 
public eye. But whatever the cause, be it Massachusetts or 
Wisconsin, or both, the actuality remains, and Zona Gale is 
undeniably the beautiful artist. There are a host of literary 
critics who will spring to their feet, eager to eulogize the art 
of the creator of Lulu Bett, and there are legions of news- 
paper men—reporters and rewrite men and city editors— 
casehardened and gray in the service, who will make affi- 
davit as to her personal charm. Nor do these latter need any 
urging. The mere mention of the mystic name, and a far- 
away light comes into their eyes. 

“Zona Gale?”’ they murmur in the tones of men who have 
seen all that life has to offer. ‘Zona Gale? Ah, yes! There 
was a really beautiful girl!” 

Not a word about her reportorial ability, not a word about 
the tenacity of purpose that won her a place first on the staff 
of the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, and at last on the New 
York World. Never a syllable about the courage of this 
flowerlike creature who covered gruesome murders and hair- 
raising robberies without wincing, and who went home in the 
dim hours of the morning to write exquisite verse. 

To them, as to almost everybody else, she was “‘that beau- 
tiful girl,” and they saw no reason for her to be, or to want to 
be, anything else. 

Miss Gale had other ideas, ideas she had held since that 
first novel, written at the age of thirteen. She sent that work 
to a publisher, from whom, she avers, “‘it came back almost 
simultaneously.” But at sixteen, just after she entered the 
University of Wisconsin, she submitted a three-thousand- 
word short story to a newspaper, and genius was rewarded. 
She received a check for three dollars, the first money she 
earned in the fiction field. 

Zona Gale became a newspaper woman, but she didn’t 
forget her writing. In 1903 was published her first story 
in a periodical of any importance, and after that she became 
a familiar figure to the magazine-reading public. She wrote 
stories about Pelleas and Ettarre, two old lovers, and her 
Friendship Village series, which many of the JOURNAL Family 
will remember. In 1911 she won first prize in a short-story 
contest in which there were fifteen thousand entries. After 
that it was admitted that Zona Gale had “arrived.” 

With Birth, her long novel published in 1918, Zona Gale 
stepped out of the ranks even of those who had arrived 
and made her bid for a place among the writers whose work 
is of the first artistic importance. Birth was in the way of a 
promise, and Lulu Bett in 1920 was the fulfillment. 

Everybody knows about Lulu Bett, and everybody is 
forced to concede that Zona Gale has demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of beauty and talent living side by side in harmony. 


f, 
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RYING to tell about CoURTNEY RYLEY COoPER in the 

compass of a few hundred words is like trying to confine 
the broad Atlantic in a five-gallon can—there’s quite a lot 
that must be left out. But perhaps it will be possible to 
capture a little of the flavor. 

As far as can be discovered he has never been a policeman 
or a senator, but otherwise he seems te have given the voca- 
tions a fair trial. Let us, to save verb and verbiage, employ a 
short list embodying those professions which he has touched 
only lightly in passing. He has been newsboy, truckman, 
actor, glove salesman, reporter, monologist, private secre- 
tary, scenario editor and lieutenant in the Marines. And, of 
course he has written his play. 

Such have been the side lines to Mr. Cooper’s main inter- 
ests—the circus and the concoction of fiction. Otherwise he 
has just been wasting his time. 





drawings to go with Doroth 
Black’s story in this issue, “] am 
a Pennsylvania Dutchman, ang 
proud of it!” And if his racig 
heritage had anything to do with 
his artistic gifts, we'can’t particy. 
larly blame him. 

We feel a little self. 
conscious about blowing 
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Early in life Cooper seemed to realize that there were a 
great many things to be done, and wisely he set about doing 
them. He ran away from school and his home to become 
nursemaid to an elephant, and from then on he has never 
fully disentangled himself from the life under the “big top.” 
Of course there have been the interludes listed above, but 
they have been only interludes. 

His first important circus engagement was with the Cook 
and Barrett Shows, where, for the princely stipend of five 
dollars a week, he undertook to be all the clowns in the pro- 
duction. He also painted and lettered all the seven circus 
railroad cars and the parade wagons, learned the gentle art of 
short-changing, and was initiated into the brotherhood of 
“‘cappers,’’ whose business it was to educate persons careless 
with their money. 

‘Followed an interval of some years,” as the movies say, 
during which time Mr. Cooper, as a reporter on the Kansas 
City Star, occupied himself with the narration of fact and 
near fact, but in the back of his brain the fiction bug was 
leaping up and down with more and more insistence. He 
wasn’t at all sure that he could write successful short stories, 
but he knew that it would do no harm to try. 

His first effort came back from the publisher on the wings 
of the return mail, but the next one sold. It was a circus 
story, a story about the life he knew and loved best. Why 
not write more? He left the newspaper and went back to 
the sawdust ring, but not as a five-dollar-a-week clown. 
This time he was a press agent, and a highly paid one, too; 
a press agent looking for fiction material. 

It isn’t often that a man can succeed at two jobs simul- 
taneously, but that is just what Cooper did. He became 
manager of a famous circus, and rode in his private car. 
He began, however, to sell stories, dozens of them. Finally 
he hunted up the owner of the show. ‘“‘That’s a nice private 
car you gave me,” he said. “I like it fine. There’s only 
one trouble about it all. Between staying up until one 
o'clock to get the trains started and getting up at four 
o’clock to get the cars unloaded, I sort of came to the 
conclusion that — well, 
I’d rather be an au- 
thor!” 

And so he is. His sto- 
ries and articles have 
appeared in more than 
fifty American period- 
icals and their number 
is creeping up toward 
the thousand mark. 
Most of them are about 
the circus or animals, 
for he is a recognized 
authority on both, and 
all of them are interest- 
ing. You’ll agree to that 
when you read about 
Numbskull, the prodi- 
gal lion, in this issue. It 
has the ring of truth. 
It could be written only 
by Cooper—‘“‘the clown 
who got over it.” 


AYS F. SANDS BRUN- 
NER, the young man 
who did the charcoal 
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F. SANDS BRUNNER 


Sands Brunner’s hor 
because he occupied the 
position of JOURNAL staff 
artist for more than fif. 
teen years and it seems 
a little like bragging 
about one’s child. But we shall 
allow no trifling parental embar- 
rassment to deter us, never fear, 
What parent does? 

He admits birth on July twenty. 
seventh in the year 1886, the hon. 
ored village being Boyertown, 
Pennsylvania. His talent for dray- 
ing manifested itself early and in 
horsy vein. At the age of six, during a school celebration, he 
drew a blackboard picture of a mare and sleigh that earned 
him his first commission, for he was sought out several days 
later by a worthy gentleman who offered him ten cents fora 
similar opus. Sands set to work with bright dreams for the 
future—dreams which went the way of most dreams when the 
frugal patron of the arts paid his debt with a handful of stale 
candy. Brunner nursed his resentment, and when winter 
came on he seized the first opportunity to knock off the gen- 
tleman’s hat with an icy snowball. He collected his dime 
before spring. Then there was the lady who proffered a 
twenty-five cent piece for another horse picture. The young 
artist did his work, but on making delivery, was confronted 
with the astonishing news that the lady had wanted to see 
him draw it. So he was forced to turn the sheet over and do 
double labor for his money. 

Sands cherished ambitions to be a hunter and trapper, and 
to that end sought perfection with bow and arrow. The day 
was saved for art, however, when at the tender age of nine 
one of his shafts hit a Civil War veteran back of the right 
ear, with painful results. Mr. Brunner refuses to divulge 
whether the assault was premeditated or involuntary. 

The school records of Boyertown indicate that young 
Brunner played hooky more often than he was at his desk, 
and at length it was decided to let talent follow its natural 
course. Sands was put to work in a cigar factory at a salary 
of two dollars and forty cents a week, and he says, “That 
change was the happiest event of my life.” 

He was not, however, through with school, for in 1905 he 
came to Philadelphia, where he studied night and day for 
four years in the School of Industrial Art and the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. At the end of that time he 
took his first job with the advertising department of The 
Curtis Publishing Company, and a year later brought his 
brushes to the Art Department of the JOURNAL. 

He didn’t take them away for fifteen years, and we had 
come to consider him an integral and very vital part of the 
JOURNAL machine, when this spring he suddenly found him- 
self a spacious and his- 
toric studio on Locust 
street in this city and 
stole away to become a 
free-lance artist. The 
only way we can iisure 
an occasional sight of 
his cheerful countenance 
is to commission him to 
illustrate a story every 
so often; so we do--and 
we can’t pay him with 
any handful of stale 
candy either! 

“I have a beautiful 
wife,’’ says Sancs i 
summary, ‘‘two |ittle 
girls, who take «fter 
their mother, a home, 
two horses, and a dog; 
so I have a very zoo 
time even if I never 
be rich.” 

It would be interest 
ing to hear Mr. Brun- 
ner’s definition of the 
word “rich.” 
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Your (children, Right and Wrong 


The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


By Arruur H. SurHerwanp, Px.D., aad Myron 


Rw ieeaiecccd)| 11 Y do boys lie? Mostly because they don’t 
wae La know any better—not because children are 
iY Ai not told of right and wrong; not because 
) y,4e3| they are not instructed in the best ways of 
living or warned against dishonesty or other 
undesirable traits; but because they do not 
know, from experience, that what we call 
“‘right’”’ ways are better than others. 

A boy lies because that seems to him the best way out of 
his trouble. Let him once get out of a tight corner honor- 
ably and successfully by telling the truth and facing the 
music, and so learn through his own experience that honesty 
is better than dishonesty, and you have gone a long way 
toward curing him of lying. 

The way in which character develops has been under 
observation in psychology laboratories for years. It has 
been given a definite name of its own—‘“‘social development.” 
Social development is as distinct as physical development or 
mental development. It is even more necessary for success. 
It comes, primarily, from successful social experience. Neg- 
lect a child’s social development and you are just as sure 
to have character trouble later on as you would be to have 
bad health or bad teeth after improper diet. 

The tragic young Chicago murderers, Leopold and Loeb, 
were mentally brilliant. Physically they were average. 
Socially they were underdeveloped. In these days when 
modern conditions make home and church training increas- 
ingly difficult, ways and means of securing good social de- 
velopment, of “‘ growing character,’’ become more and more 
important. 

Four things stand out preéminently as great aids to char- 
acter building through social development. Let’s get at 
them in the stories of two boys. 











Well- Meaning Parents 


T THE ripe age of four years Georgie Battel was riding 
a rather large kiddie car valiantly back and forth along 
the sidewalk in front of his home. There was another little 
boy, smaller than Georgie, who lived down near the corner 
of the block. He, too, had a kiddie car. Georgie spied him. 
With the gregarious instinct that is so strong in children, 
Georgie left his own domain, propelling his three-wheeled 
wooden charger rapidly down the sidewalk toward the cor- 
ner. Probably he wanted to make friends. But he didn’t 
know how. Likely he had never studied the book of eti- 
quette. So he ran his kiddie car violently into the smaller 
vehicle, terrifying the other little boy and upsetting him on 
the sidewalk. After Freddie or Sammy, or whoever it was, 
had run into the house screaming, Georgie righted the over- 
turned kiddie car, gave it a reflective push into the gutter 
and went home. He seemed rather sober, and puzzled. 

Georgie was an only child: He was large for his age. His 
father was an intelligent, well-meaning man, the representa- 
tive of a good advertising agency, away from home a good 
deal. In his hurried commuter’s life he saw little of his 
growing son, even when he was at home. 
Georgie’s mother also meant well. She 
was intelligent too; almost clever. But 
she was a little—well, what people in a 
small suburb are apt to call “flighty ””— 
generous, impulsive, fond of a good time, 
loving her little son almost to death, but 
neglecting him scandalously. 

At first Georgie played very little with 
other children. That was why he never 
learned the beginnings of childhood friend- 
ship, the give-and-take that children usu- 
ally develop when left alone to get along 
with each other on equal terms. At three or four, even at 
five or six, it didn’t seem to make much difference. But 
gradually, as he was thrown inevitably more and more with 
other children of the neighborhood, something of his earlier 
encounter with Freddie kept cropping up. The gentler, more 
sensitive children shunned him. Those of his own age, or a 
little older, left him out of their games. He was too ob- 
streperous. Always the rough invader. So he gravitated 
naturally toward the younger children, who half feared, half 
admired his disregard of the little customs and compromises 
that other children practiced. In a small way he began to 
sprout the habits and instincts of a fine young bully. 

His parents weren’t particularly worried about it. 

“*Oh, he’ll come around all right when he gets into school,” 
Georgie’s father would say. ‘‘High spirits, that’s what it is. 
He’s such a husky youngster he has to blow off steam some 
way.” 

Secretly he felt something akin to elation when this or 
that neighbor came in with an account of how Jimmy had 





been pushed into the mud or how Jackie’s cart had been 
broken. ‘‘Up to Jimmy and Jackie to look out for them- 
selves,” his thoughts ran. ‘“‘That’s what I had to do. The 
kid’s learning how to look out for himself early.” 

Georgie’s mother would listen to no word against her boy. 
“Why,” she would exclaim, “‘Georgie’s the best-hearted 
thing you ever saw! He wouldn’t hurt a fly intentionally.” 

At first that was largely true. By inheritance Georgie was 
good-natured and kindly disposed. His early combats came 
largely through ignorance, through the wrong approach, 
through not knowing quite how to make friends as other 
children did. But little by little, as children of his own age 
began to draw away from him because of 
his rough ways, an element of resentment 
entered in. It’s hardly likely that a child 
of six figures such things out consciously, 
but unconsciously at least Georgie began 
to develop a puzzled sense of injustice. 
He took on a getting-even attitude that 
bordered on real meanness, and began 
to enjoy the fright and discomfiture of 
his smaller playmates. 

“Send him along to Sunday school,” 
the minister said, smiling his kindly 
smile. ‘‘ We'll soon have him straight- 
ened out.” ‘ 

But Georgie. carried his sidewalk tac- 
tics right into Sunday school. Here at 
last was a chance: to impress his equals 
in age and achievement! He stuck pins 
into the other boys. He would start 
scuffling at the slightest provocation, or 
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the yard. He turned toward her and scowled. But some. 
thing about his face arrested her. “Why, George!” ghe 
said. ‘“‘What’s the matter? You—crying!” It was sucha 
surprise that the words slipped out before she knew it. 

“T am not!” 

She let the denial pass. She had stumbled on an entirely 
new picture of the Battel boy. She had a long talk with his 
parents. “I’ll do my part,” she promised, “if you'll do 
yours. I'll see that, as far as school is concerned, he'll have 
every chance that we can give him.” 

Mr. Battel shut his mouth grimly. “‘He’s going to toe the 
mark at this end,” he said, “or I'll know the reason why.” 
His whole attitude toward George had 
become hardened and embittered during 
the last humiliating years. 

The school-teachers were requested to 
send George Battel to the principal’s 
office for discipline; they were not to in- 
flict penalties themselves. The principal 
reasoned with him, time after time. She 
won his confidence. He felt that in her 
he had a friend. His school work began 
to pick up. He was trying. 

That was as far as it got.- George heard 
what the principal told him, but, except 
for school work, he couldn’t accept it as 
part of his own experience. There was 
not enough chance, not enough incentive 
to try it himself. 

After school was out, during the hours 
of play or leisure, George went his own 


val way. His father forbade his going with 
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no provocation at all. .He sassed the 
teachers joyfully. He wasimpossible. He 
was passed around the different primary classes like a hot 
penny. Kindness and forbearance and religious precept 
rolled off him like water off a duck. Finally he threw a 
hymn book through a stained-glass window, and was for- 
bidden to come around again. Mr. Battel paid for the win- 
dow and severed his connection with the church. 

“They foozled it,” he said. ‘‘No sense. Never got hold 
of the boy at all. Why, there isn’t a better-meaning boy in 
the place.” 

No one knows what Georgie thought. But it was notice- 
able that he was losing the happy disposition he had shown 
as a small boy. He scowled oftener. 

Then came school. 

Georgie liked school—at first. For the first half of the 
first term he did quite well. Starting at scratch with the 
other children, he held his own easily. But it was only a 
few weeks before trouble began to develop. His outdoor 
tactics, the only rules of conduct that he understood, were 
objectionable in the classroom. He made trouble. He 
bothered the other children and bothered the teachers. 
Then they began to make trouble for him. So far as they 
could see they had to. Georgie had to stand in the corner. 
He was kept in at recess. He had to stay after school. 
Before long, instead of liking his school he 
hated it. Instead of studying, he spent 
his time thinking up new mischief. He 
became a confirmed revolutionist. His 
marks fell off. At the end of the year he 
was not promoted. 


Georgie at Twelve 


E 'Y THE time he was twelve Georgie 

stood out in school like a cart horse 
in acrowd of ponies. He was still strug- 
gling along in the fourth grade—two years behind the chil- 
dren he started with. 

Because of his size and strength and love of outdoors, he 
became proficient’ at boys’ games, baseball and football, as 
he graduated from tag and marbles and tops. This won for 
him a certain prestige, tempered always by the fact that he 
was regarded as a “dummy,” because he was classed in 
school with little tots half his size. Although no one realized 
it, the fact affected his choice of companions. He began to 
go more and more with boys who combined physical prowess, 
or its sometime equivalent, adroitness, with low mentality 
or backwardness in school. To get this companionship he 
began to leave more and more his own neighborhood during 
play hours and chum up with the rougher lads from the 
less reputable district on the other side of town. More and 
more he was regarded in his own vicinity as a “bad egg.” 
Neighbors’ children were advised to keep away from him. 

One day the principal of the school came on him in an 
empty classroom at recess, looking out at the noisy play in 


the River Street boys. But George 
eluded him and went anyway. 

One afternoon, when George was fifteen, there was quite a 
commotion in his street. Two or three automobiles stopped, 
and a little yellow trolley car. Quite a knot of people gath- 
ered. Some hoodlum, it seemed, had thrown a stone at the 
trolley. It had broken a window and cut a nice old lady on 
the face quite severely. There was talk about sending for an 
ambulance; but that, obviously, was unnecessary. The 
motorman and conductor were busily taking down the 
names and addresses of passengers as possible witnesses. 
Presently a policeman appeared around the corner of one of 
the houses. He was half dragging a boy by the arm. 

“T’ve got him,” he announced triumphantly. 


cA Victim of Modern-Day (Conditions 


HE boy was disheveled and panic-stricken. He made 
sudden futile jerks at the strong arm of the law, at- 
tempting to bolt. It was George. 

Jerked over to the police box at the corner in the center 
of the crowd, he became sullenly defiant. Then he noticed 
the old lady whose cheek had been cut, and his face changed. 

“‘I—I’m sorry,” he mumbled. 

There we can leave him, facing his first appearance in the 
police court. 

Now notice: From the very beginning there was nothing 
vicious about George. He was like thousands of other boys, 
not unlike your own children, or mine. His inheritance was 
fair enough; he was not by any means predestined to be a 
reform-school boy. Under different circumstances, with 
different training, he might have developed into a credit to 
the community. But George became the victim of modern- 
day conditions. His father and mother did not know the 
secret of character development. They knew, to be sure, 
that character is a slow growth; that morals and right ways 
of living and thinking do not blossom overnight. They told 
him what he ought to do, but he didn’t do it. They made 
him go to Sunday school and church, but it didn’t “take.” 

George began going wrong before he was five. He wanted 
to play with other children, but he didn’t know how. He 
had not learned to get along with other children of his own 
small age on a give-and-take basis. He had not learned the 
necessity of compromise, of looking out for the other fellow, 
from many childish contacts. Physically he was large for his 
age; mentally he was well up to average; but socially, be- 
cause of his limited experience with other children, he was 
underdeveloped. 

As George grew older his social development dropped still 
further behind, step by step. It brought about his retarda- 
tion at school and threw him with children younger than 
himself. Still later, during the intermediate years when he 
changed from Georgie to George, he began to select com- 
panions who were also socially underdeveloped, companions 


(Continued on ‘Page 140) 
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vay they find thir soap ecquisite- 
“wonderful for their rkin2, 


Lapy or Mayralr, exquisite as an 
oechid, frail as Venetian glass—or a modern 
Happer with the enue of a beautiful boy— 


lan) 


A princess, a gypsy, an adventuress— 


Whatever part she plays, the successful 
cctress must be able to throw about it the 
avid spell of her own personal beauty. 


Lovely and youthful as the dawn she must 
seem to her audiences when she steps before 


the curtain. 
5 +A 


How bors sue po1T? Her skin, which has to be 
covered with harsh make-up—exposed to cruel, 
high-power light—how does she keep it always 
fresh and unfaded—flawless, under the gaze of a 
thousand eyes? 


We asked two hundred and fifty leading actresses 
of the New York stage, playing in 44 of the season’s 
plays, what soap they use for the care of their 


of the - - = 
New York Stage 
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skin—and why. Nearly three-fourths answered, 
“Woodbury’s Facial Soap!” 


“Tt is a wonderful soap for the skin,” they 
said. “It is very soothing.” “It keeps the skin 
firm and fresh-looking, preventing large pores 
and blemishes.” “It is good for every condition.” 


Every. one of the Woodbury users was eager to 
speak some word of praise for the wonderfully 
soothing, non-irritating effect of Woodbury’s on 
her skin. 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by 
which Woodbury’s is made. This formula not only 
calls for the purest ingredients; it also demands 
greater refinement in the manufacturing process 
than is commercially possible with ordinary toilet 
soap. In merely handling a cake of Woodbury’s 
one is conscious of this extreme fineness. 

7 LA 
A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap lasts 
a month or six weeks. Around each cake is wrapped 
a booklet containing special cleansing treatments 


.. Night after night she must face a thousand critical eyes 











for overcoming common skin defects. The same 
qualities that give Woodbury’s its beneficial effect 
in overcoming common skin troubles make it ideal 
for regular toilet use. 


Wirnin A wEEK or ten days after beginning to 
use Woodbury’s you will notice an improvement in 
your complexion. Get a cake today—begin tonight 
the treatment your skin needs! 


Your WoopBuRY TREATMENT for ten days 


NOW—THE LARGE-SIZE TRIAL SET! 


% 
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Tue ANDREW JeRGENS Co., 
110 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For the enclosed roc please send me the new large-size trial cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and Powder 
and the booklet “A Skin You Love to Touch.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Fergens 
Co., Limited, 110 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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The point is that if you prefer one painter to an- 

other you should say so without shame or fear. 

Only don’t go on to say that because you prefer 

one to the other, that one is the greater. And if, 

some day, you change your mind, admit that, too, 

also without shame or fear. Pictures exist to make us 
happy, not to add to the complications of life. They exist 
also to broaden our outlook and give us new ideas and finer 
taste, and these functions of theirs remind me that I have 
just received out of a clear sky the prospectus of an admir- 
able English organization called The Arts League of Serv- 
ice—of which there may be an American correlative—whose 
purpose is “‘to bring the arts into everyday life.” 

One of the means chosen to this desirable end is a circu- 
lating library of portfolios containing water colors, draw- 
ings, etchings, woodcuts and lithographs, which have been 
brought together and are sent on their journeys in the hope 
that “the important part that pictures can play in everyday 
life’”’ may be more fully realized, because “pictures can help 
us to become more conscious of our surroundings and train 
us in the discernment of fine things.”’ 

With each portfolio is a paper of directions entitled How 
to Look at Pictures, and from this I quote, for it is both cor- 
roborative of my own ae and supplements them very 
wisely. Thus: 


Do not approach a picture with a prejudiced mind. Let it 
speak to you. Give it time. 


Do not expect to see things represented as you see ‘them, but 
as the artist does. 

A good picture is not a photographic representation of things. 

The subject matter of a picture does not constitute its merit. 

It is the quality of “‘aliveness” that the artist interprets in 
manifold ways. He may or may not represent faithfully a scene, 
a figure, an animal or a flower; and he may do it in manners 
varying from a short script which gives in a few telling lines the 
essence of the subject, to the most careful and elaborate design. 
He may be primarily interested in the psychology of the subject, 
he may capture a mood or emphasize a movement; he may 
approach it as a simple rhythmic design; or, again, he may just 
delight in composition as a pattern, as an arrangement of forms. 
He may present it in the flat or in the round; he may or may not 
adhere to the rules of perspective. In short, he will treat it in 
whatever way the subject speaks to him. The imagination of the 
artist is at play, creating, and as a result our own imagination 
becomes the richer. For in seeing deeper into Nature than we do 
and discovering thereby new aspects of reality, he has enlarged 
our own vision. 


Therefore, do not put aside what at first you do not under- 
stand. Give it time. 


That is not only very sensible advice, but it also happens 
to be a defense of every modern artistic craze. The fault of it 
is the suggestion that whatever has been painted, must, be- 
cause it has been painted, be worth study. That I cannot 
believe. But I have no doubt that the writer’s reply would 
be that any picture, however bad, which provoked thought 
where none had been before, had done its work, or at any 
rate some of its work; and there I am in agreement with him. 


Look at Accepted Masterpieces 


RITING as I am for American readers, whose homes 

are in America and whose opportunities of seeing such 
of the greatest pictures as are not yet in American collec- 
tions are necessarily confined to brief visits to England and 
the Continent, it might be a good idea to name the few out- 
standing works that no one ought to miss in the principal 
galleries which American travelers visit. 

As I have said, it is useless to expect to know any picture 
unless you see it, not twice, but twenty times, but those 
twenty times can all, if absolutely necessary, be compressed. 
into one or two days if the number of pictures is small 
enough. That is why I am mentioning so few. And here, 
while I think of it, let me warn you—and not from motives of 
personal jealousy —never to take a guide except to lead you 
quickly to those works that you want to see, and then to 
fade away. Don’t let him talk. In a cathedral, yes; the 
vergers of the English cathedrals are often first-class in- 
formative men; in a historic house, such as Windsor Castle 
or Versailles, in the ruins of the Forum and the Palaces of the 
Czsars in Rome—without a guide in such places as these 
you could apprehend little; their descriptions form an 
excellent basis on which to reconstruct, an excellent lamp by 
which to read Baedeker later. 

But a picture gallery is a temple not of facts, but of taste; 
and your taste is your own affair. I—who might, it occurs 
to me, be called one of those picture-gallery guides against 
whom I am warning you—am not making any attempt to 
control your taste; I am merely urging you to look at certain 
pictures which are accepted as masterpieces and to see how 
they affect you. 

Let us begin with the London National Gallery. You have 
time to absorb impressions only from, say, a few pictures. 
Which, then, should you concentrate upon? Well, I think, as 
this is England and the pick of the English school is here, you 
should concentrate on those, because all our foreign masters 
will be found again abroad, whereas on the Continent 
English pictures are rare. I would urge you then not to miss 
the two landscape rooms, where you will find Turner’s pic- 
ture of the Fighting Téméraire; old Crome’s Mousehold 
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(Continued from Page 25) 


Heath; and.Constable’s Hay Wain, exhibited in the Louvre 
in 1824. In the great portrait rooms you would naturally look 
for the Reynoldses, the Gainsboroughs and the Hogarths. 

I don’t say that when at the National Gallery you ought 
to avoid Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne or Tintoretto’s Origin 
of the Milky Way, just because you will see more Titians and 





Tintorettos in Venice: you will, as it happens, never see any 
so good; but English painting ought, I think, to be the first 
charge on your London vision. Van Dyck, however, might 
be made an exception, for Van Dyck became by residence 
almost an English painter, and his head of Cornelius Van der 
Geest in the National Gallery cannot, I think, be surpassed 
in all his record. 

In the Louvre are three works of art unique in their su- 
preme quality: The Winged Victory of Samothrace, the 
Venus of Milo, both statues, and the portrait by Leonardo 
da Vinci, known as Mona Lisa, or La Gioconda. 

The most famous picture in the famous picture gallery 
is the Mona Lisa, which now hangs in a little compartment 
in the center of the longest salon, together with Giorgione’s 
musical picnic, set in a lovely, glowing Venetian landscape; 
Correggio’s almost equally: rich but less moving Mystical 
Marriage of Saint Catherine; some Raphaels large and 
small; a Titian; and another Leonardo of unapproachable 
sweetness, the Saint Anna. 

Mona Lisa was a Neapolitan, the wife of Zanobio del 
Giocondo, and Leonardo, fascinated by her beauty, painted 
her portrait slowly and lovingly, working at it from time to 
time in 1503-1506, and securing the return of the expression 
that plays across her lips by providing musicians to evoke it 
by their melody. I do not say that this is the finest picture 
in the Louvre, but by general consent it is the most interest- 
ing. Everyone standing before it has his or her own theory 
as to what the smile betokens. The most elaborate analysis 
of this work and of the mind of Leonardo you will find in 
Walter Pater’s essay; but your own reading of the haunting 
countenance will be best. 


In Madrid, NGlan, Florence, Venice 


HE Louvre has thousands of notable pictures besides 

these, but nothing so outstanding, and very little of any 
foreign artist that is not better elsewhere. Therefore you 
should concentrate on the best French painting and go into 
Room XVI for the Chardins, and upstairs to the Thomy- 
Thiery collection for the Corots, Rousseaus and Dau- 
bignys, and to the Chauchard collection for Millet. 

To the Prado at Madrid it is necessary to go if you would 
see Velasquez at his best, for Las Meninas hangs there, that 
brilliant work in which all his knowledge and all his power 
are summarized. Velasquez is so much greater than either 
Murillo or Goya, the other heroes of the Prado, that you 
might well spend all your time in his company, marveling at 
his vividness and strength and seeking to learn his secret. 
Why should he suddenly have begun to paint in this modern 
way in, say, 1620, when everyone else was painting tra- 
ditionally? 

In Milan the one painting that cannot be overlooked is 
Leonardo’s Last Supper. In Rome the best paintings also 
are in fresco, the Michael Angelos in the Sistine Chapel and 
the Raphaels in the Vatican apartments. Next to these, or 
before these, come the statues, most beautiful of which in 
my eyes is the Marble Faun of Praxiteles in the Museum of 
the Capitol, the grace and ease and happiness of which are 
unequaled. Stone has never been so plastic, so easy! But 
the Laocoén group and the Belvedere Apollo in the Vatican 
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must also be named, and the bronze pugilist ang 
the newly discovered lovely Venus in the Terme, or 
Baths, of Diocletian. 

In Florence you would naturally concentrate on 
Fra Angelico in San Marco and Botticelli in the 
Uffizi, both of whom are stronger in their own city than else. 
where. Michael Angelo’s only easel painting is in the Uffizi 
too. In the Pitti, Raphael as an easel painter i is at his best; 
and Andrea del Sarto, although his work is very widely dis. 
tributed, is at his best there too. Raphael’s two famous 
Madonnas, the Granduca and the Sedia, take more people to 
the Pitti than any other work there; next in magnetic power 
I should put the Concert, which may be by Giorgione and 
may be by Titian, but, no matter by whom, has a haunting 
appeal. Florence, however, is famous not less for its 
Renaissance sculpture than for its painting. Do not miss 
Verocchio’s little Cupid with the dolphin in the Palazzo 
Vechio, nor the same artist’s fascinatingly attractive David 
in the Bargello. You are certain to be asked when you return 
if you saw Cellini’s Perseus in the Loggia dei Lanzi, but to 
my mind that is not of the highest order. Rather should 
you concentrate on the Michael Angelo room, with the 
Brutus and the Madonna and Child, and the Donatello 
room, with the Saint George and the David and the carved 

and colored head of Niccolo da Uzzano, in the Bargello. 

In Venice the greatest painters are Tintoretto, Titian and 
Giovanni Bellini. Perhaps greater than any was Giorgione, 
but in his own city he is hard to find, and you must travel 
thirty miles or so to Castelfranco for his altarpiece. For 
Tintoretto, you go to the Doge’s Palace and to the Scuola 
of Saint Mark; for Titian, to the Accademia and the Frari; 
for Bellini, to the Accademia and Saint Zaccaria. 

And I have said nothing of Carpaccio, who to so many 
people is far more attractive than those greater three, and 
who is divided between the Accademia, where the Saint 
Ursula series is found, and the tiny church San Giorgio degli 
Schiavoni, where you see Saint Jerome and his gentle lion 
from the same careful and amusing hand. Titian, Tintoretto 
and Bellini are common to most galleries, but Carpaccio is 
so rare as to be almost confined to Venice. 


With the Dutch Painters 


UT if you have not time for Carpaccio, you must certainly 

make it for Verocchio, whose equestrian statue of Barto- 

lommeo Colleoni outside the great church of Saints Vincent 
and Paul is one of the noblest works of man. 

Let us now fly north to the Netherlands. Rubens you will 
find wherever you go: London has a room more or less full of 
him; Paris has two, and other examples as well; Madrid has 
many. But to see his Descent From the Cross, which he 
thought his finest work, you must go to Antwerp, where he 
had his chief studio. Both in Antwerp and Brussels you will 
find examples of all the exquisite and tender Flemish masters 
so minute and sincere in their work and in their feeling: Jan 
Van Eyck, Dirk Bouts, Rogier van der Weyden and Quentin 
Massys; while at Ghent is the famous altarpiece by the Van 
Eyck brothers, and at Bruges the Saint Ursula casket by 
Hans Memling. Oddly enough, the masterpiece of another 
member of this school, Hugo van der Goes, is in the Uffizi 
at Florence. 

I will end with Holland, with the magical names of 
Rembrandt, Frans Hals and Jan Vermeer of Delft, the three 
most remarkable Dutch painters. Whatever else you look 
at, and it is difficult in a Dutch gallery to neglect anything, 
you must look at these. The finest Rembrandts and Ver- 
meers are in Amsterdam and The Hague; the finest Hals in 
an almshouse of his own town, Haarlem. Holland is so small 
and so well managed that it is as easy to visit Haarlem from 
either Amsterdam or The Hague as to go out to lunch. 

At the Ryks Museum in Amsterdam you will see Rem- 
brandt’s Night Watch; and remember as you look at it that 
the title isa misnomer. It is a day scene and the lantern sti!! 
burning is merely an accident. In another room are many of 
Rembrandt’s portraits, notably old Elizabeth Bas; and here, 
too, are the Syndics, that grave and dignified assemblage. 
At The Hague you will find Rembrandt’s Lesson in Anatom), 
with some more amazing draftsmanship, and that magnili- 
cent Scriptural work, Simeon in the Temple. 

Rembrandt’s rugged strength and the intent purposefu'- 
ness with which he attained his effects, even though he 
should spread the pigment with a knife, are in completest 
contrast with the luster and lucid clarity of Jan Vermeer 0! 
Delft, in such works as the Head of a Young Girl and the 
View of Delft at The Hague. In the Head of a Young Girl, 
paint seems to have ceased to be paint and become life 
itself. The View of Delft stands alone among landscapes. 
Not Claude, not Wilson, not Crome, not Corot, bent, as they 
were, on the capture of the loveliness and tenderness of 
evening light, ever made quite so rich and moving a scene. 
It had no predecessor; it has, directly, no derivative. Some 
of the same charm is in the Little Street, also by Vermeer, at 
the Ryks. But his masterpiece there is the Milkwoman, 
where you have a full-length in a foot and a half! Rem- 
brandt, Hals, Vermeer—whatever you have to neglect in 
Holland, to these you must give time and attention. 
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Hangnails .. Rough Split Edges - - 
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Just a softening and pushing back isn’t enough—this antiseptic liquid shapes your cuticle in perfect ovals. 


Overgrown Half-Moons - - come from 
wrong care of the Cuticle 


To shape it - - use this dainty liquid 


IF’ you are to have the smooth, perfect 

ovals of cuticle and lovely Half-Moons 
you so admire, you must first remove the 
rough, dead cuticle that clings so tightly 
and stubbornly to each nail. 


Softening and pushing back isn’t enough. 
Cutting injures the delicate nail root. A 
dab of cream now and then is merely better 
than no attention at all. 


lor ordinary methods have little effect 
on this dry, dead skin that grows up tight 
over the Half-Moons and hides them. . 
Makes the rim draw too tight across the 
nail—only to split and crack . . Gets so 
rough and ragged you can’t shape your 
cuticle in perfect ovals—no matter how 
you try. 


Your cuticle would never get in such a 
discouraging state if you would give it 
regularly the simple, correct care it needs. 


FoR the most important step of all, 

Northam Warren created a dainty, 
antiseptic liquid that quickly and safely 
removes every bit of this superfluous dead 


skin. Shapes your cuticle in lovely ovals, 


showing the pretty Half-Moons. 


It is Cutex. Use it at least once or twice 
each week! And follow it with Cutex Cuti- 
cle Cream to keep the new cuticle soft and 
pliant. 


Give your hands this 
complete manicure each week 


First wash your hands thoroughly in warm, soapy water. 
File the nails and smooth with an emery board. 

With orange stick dipped in Cutex work gently around 
the base of each nail—freeing the rim from the nail, re- 
moving the dead skin. You can now push the cuticle back 
in pretty ovals—showing the dainty Half-Moons. Cutex 
also removes stains—so pass the wet stick under the tips 
to clean and bleach them. 

Now rub Cutex Cuticle Cream over the cuticle and nails 
and under the tips. It keeps them soft and pliant. 

For a special white finish smooth the least bit of Nail 
White. under the nail tips with the flat end of an orange 
stick. Wash hands again. The final touch is a lovely bril- 
liance and there are a number of splendid Cutex polishes— 
Powder, Paste, the new Nail Brilliance or the lasting 
Liquid Polish. 

Begin at once to cate for your hands this exquisite way. 
Cutex Sets are from 60c to $5.00 wherever toilet goods are 
sold. Or see the special offer. If you live in Canada, address 
Northam Warren—Dept. J-10, 85 St. Alexander St., Montreal. 


NortuamM Warren » New York ¢ Paris + Lonpon 





Wrong care causes hangnails and split 


edges which spoil the shape of the cuticle 


LADY ROBERT PEEL, ¢he inimi- 


and grow up over the Half-Moons. 





fi 


table Beatrice Lillie, of the Charlot Revue, 
New York and London, says: “Long ago 
in London I learned how indispensable 
Cutex is for giving my cuticle roundness” 


eSEND roc for In- 
troductory Set con- 
taining Cutex Cuti- 
cle Remover, Liquid 
and Powder Pol- 


Greene cee eesecesenccsccsssencasssnesenacssenes 





NortrHam WarREN, 


114 West 17th Street, New York City 





ishes, Cuticle 
Cream, brush, em- 
ery board, orange 
stick, cotton and 
helpful booklet. 








I enclose roc in stamps or coins for Introductory Set. 
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Dept. J-10 
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An old manor house living-room. 1 

Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum (Pattern 

\17) admirably combines with Colonial ( 

period furnishings. This floor is perma- 

nently cemented in place over a lining 
of builders’ deadening felt. 
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Whatever the period, 
there are new designs in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 





that will make your floors 
smart, decorative, correct 


UAINT recessed shrine... wrought- 
iron torchére . . . walls floated 
rough . . . and furniture that reflects 
the day of castle, joust, and knight — 
no ordinary floor would do in an in- 
terior like this. 


And so in this Spanish type living- | 
hall and dining-room, a new Embossed 
Handcraft Tile Inlaid floor of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum was installed. The 
picture shows the result. 


Now glance at the smaller illustra- 
tion, a photograph of a living-room 
corner in a fine old Colonial manor 
house. Here the decorative treatment 
is more subdued. Yet here, too, the 
richness of the furnishings demanded 
a floor of equal charm. A softly rippled 
Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum in two- 
toned brown was cemented in place, 
waxed and polished—and the floor 
was transformed into a background of 
beauty in keeping with the quiet ele- 
gance of the Early American furnishings. 








Floor designs to conjure with 


From the daring, smart, bizarre, to the 
subdued, formal, stately, is a broad 
step. Yet Armstrong’s designers have 
created scores of floor effects that meet 
every decorative need between these 
two extremes. Embossed quarry tile 
and ceramic tile effects, marbleized in- 
laids, mellow-toned Jaspés, and softly 
colored figured designs —these are but 
a few of the newest Armstrong floor effects that deco- 
rators are using in the finest homes. 
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ith a floor in keeping —Armstrong’s Embossed Handcraft Tile Inlaid Design No. 6005 


Hazel Dell Brown’s new book 
“The Attractive Home—How to Plan Its Decoration’ has 
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A Spanish type interior w 


And a letter to our Bureau of Interior Decoration 
will bring you an offer of the personal service of a 


A visit to a linoleum specialty shop, a good furni- 





skilled decorator, who will gladly help you plan cor- 









rect color schemes for any room you may want to 


ture or department store will acquaint you with the : m y y 
do over. This professional service is explained in— 


beauty of Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors—a beauty that 
gives no hint of a price surprisingly low. A word 
with one of these merchants will answer your ques- 
tions as to the long wear, warmth, quietness, and 
springy foot-comfort that are built into every square 
foot of Armstrong’s Inlaid and Printed Linoleum. 


Armstrong S 


PLAIN 





Printed Pattern No. 8285 


Handcraft Tile No. 3005 


am INLAID 


@ for every floor in the house 








recently been written by Hazel Dell Brown, in charge of out 
Bureau. Twenty-four pages of illustrated suggestions covet 
the usual decorating problems. Should you 


need Mrs. Brown’s personal help, a “Decorator’s Look fits 
Data Sheet” makes it easy to describe your — tradeinahm 
the burlap bac 


home. This book will be sent anywhere in the 
United States for 10 cents. Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 805 Mary 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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characteristically enough—she had set 
things moving, rapidly moving. 

The first response came from the Lady 
Cynthia Colville, daughter of Lord Crewe, 
and lady in waiting to Queen Mary. I saw 
Lady Cynthia in Ecclestone Square; she 
was, she said, about to go “‘in waiting.” 
Lady Crewe was at Windsor Castle. It 
was Ascot week. 

At Lady Cynthia’s bidding I wrote a 
letter to Queen Mary. Again the swan 
song: Why should we not know? I re- 
member only one phrase in the letter: 
“Is it presumptuous that we should 
wish to know, and know in some defi- 
nite, authentic way, rather than that 
we should be left to fleeting glimpses 
and vague rumors, we who are not 
privileged to know the Queen?’”’ 

A week or two later a letter came 
from Windsor Castle to the peak- 
roofed attic by Temple Bar. Her 
Majesty ‘“‘approved’’! Why should 
we not know! 

When I recovered from the shock 
of actually getting what I wanted, 
namely, Her Majesty’s approval of 
my proposal—for without this ap- 
proval it would have been as easy to 
get blood from a stone as to get any 
information from those who alone had 
genuine, authentic information to 
give—I began to realize my utter and 
unmitigated ignorance of queens and 
of courts. My astonishment at the 
further realization that here I actu- 
ally was embarked on a royal life 
with, mark you, Her Majesty’s “‘ap- 
proval,” was inexpressible. 

As for my utter ignorance of queens 
and courts—this I now feel was my 
peculiar advantage, for I surveyed 
the field with virgin eye, pursued my 
purpose with what has since been 
called an “ingenuous audacity.” I 
deferred the contemplation of my own 
astonishment until after I had written the 
book. 

At the beginning of the book I was to 
write, I reached one or two conclusions. 
For example, that to a real person, truth 
was the highest form of flattery; and that 
the closer one got tosuch realness, the finer 
were the effects. I thought to fix my eyes 
on the woman, having no qualifications to 
write of a queen, and no natural inclina- 
tion sotodo. I resolved toconsult no prec- 
edent, but to go where my purpose led, 
relying on my own instinct in dealing with 
persons concerned. 


From the Attic to the Palace 


] ENDEAVORED to emancipate myself 

not only from my own prejudices which, 
not unnaturally, were many—for I had 
hardly been reared in cotton wool—but 
also to steer clear of the red tape of Court 
““machinery,” its standards and values, its 
bible of things ‘‘done” and things “‘not 
done.” 

I need hardly say that but for the un- 
failing kindness of the Queen, the sense I 
always had of the continued support of 
Lady Crewe, and the generous help of the 
Lady Cynthia Colville, I could never have 
collected the material I' did collect, or 
have gained access as I was able to gain 
access, 

Armed with a royal “warrant ’—thanks 
personally to Queen Mary—which iden- 
tified me as doing work “in which the 
Queen, personally, is interested,” I went 
to ladies in waiting, courtiers, statesmen, 
politicians, cabinet ministers, royal dress- 
ers, housekeepers, servants of all degrees. 
I went to soldiers and sailors and Court 
dressmakers. I roamed the ranks of the 
Labor Party for those who had come 
often and in close personal contact with 
Her Majesty during the War. I went to 
philanthropists and social workers, to 

bishops and physicians. I went to the 
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royal homes, Windsor, Balmoral, Sand- 
ringham, Buckingham Palace, spending 
as much time below stairs as in the draw- 
ing-room, desiring to see the Queen in all 
aspects, from all angles. 

Relentlessly I pursued my way. There 
were days on end I spent with the friends 
of Queen Mary’s girlhood—neighbors at 
Richmond who had lived close to White 
Lodge, where she was brought as a baby 
from Kensington Palace, her birthplace. 
I besieged those who had traveled with 
her in those early days; and those who 
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Mary Macarthur 


had taught her; ladies in waiting upon 
her at her marriage; and those who 
“‘waited” after her marriage.. I had the 
unusual good fortune to come to know the 
late Mile. Tatry, who “‘dressed”’ Princess 
Mary of Teck at Richmond, and continued 
to “dress” her up to and after the time 
when she became the Princess of Wales. 
Mlle. Tatry died only a few-months ago. 

With the Lady Mount Stephen, always 
a close friend of the family at Richmond, 
lady in waiting to Queen Mary’s mother, 
and one of the Queen’s most devoted 
friends, I spent some time in Sussex. It 
was my further good fortune to receive 
the help of Colonel Frank and Lady Eva 
Dugdale, whom I visited at the Royal 
Lodge, Windsor Great Park. Colonel Dug- 
dale had been an equerry to Her Majesty 
from, I believe, the time of her marriage; 
Lady Eva was not only a traveling com- 
panion to Queen Mary as a girl, but also 
one of her first ladies in waiting after her 
marriage, when she was H. R. H. the 
Duchess of York. Colonel Dugdale and 
Lady Eva were among the first people I 
met. I should not have thought to meet 
two such charming people. 

With the progress of the book, my own 
education proceeded apace, as barriers 
went down and I made personal contacts 
where, in the normal course, I could 
hardly be said to mingle. I had all the 
prejudices—many in acute form—com- 
mon to those who spend their childhood 
not knowing where the next mouthful was 
coming from, or being at all certain that it 
was coming. I was conscious, too, of cer- 
tain advantages arising from this state. 

I responded with due astonishment and 
wonder when I learned at first hand of the 
early experiences of kings and queens. I 
beheld, with a proper unsophistication, 
the pile of Windsor and its vasty splen- 
dor—I was permitted to penetrate the in- 
most sanctuary —and the square comfort — 
of Buckingham Palace. Having lived so 
much of my early life in the “‘atmosphere”’ 
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of ‘“‘moonlight flits,”’ I was awed when I 
dwelt awhile in the royal homes, from 
which the family never moved, whose be- 
ginnings might, without exaggeration, be 
said to be lost in antiquity. 

Had I beheld mere luxury and display, 
the experience would not have been so 
searching, nor the discipline so hard; but 
I saw only the “luxury” of real state and 
glory. Similarly, when I contemplated 
the personal sacrifices and restraints im- 
posed on those born to this state and glory, 
I offered an involuntary thanksgiving so 

often as I returned to the attic with 
the Juliet balcony. 

Prejudice after prejudice I was 
compelled to drop overboard. I often 
felt forlorn and uncertain without 
them. I was seeing another side of 
the picture with a vengeance, and 
sometimes I sighed again for the 
tub-thumping days when-.. one 
might, from a street corner. husting, 
wipe out in a flood of invective the 
“parasites” of royalty and aristoc- 
racy. 


Gracious Helpers 


WAS forced to change my whole 

idea of who and what constituted 
the “‘working classes” when I dis- 
covered, among other things, that 
Queen Mary ordinarily did more’ 
work in a day than any other half a 
dozen workingwomen I knew. 

I have managed thus far to sustain 
the intensive discipline of all the hard 
facts that confronted me during the 
course of the book. I like to think 
that, on the whole, I am grateful for 
the experience. 

Mary Macarthur died five years 
ago. The course of time—one or two 
strange events; the rare privilege 

which came to me after Mary Macarthur’s 
death of knowing Lady Crewe—has brought 
to me in singular fashion the opportunity of 
doing something for the memory of Mary 
Macarthur; and of sharing, with those 
who may wish to avail themselves, the ac- 
quaintance of a great queen, who is a mag- 
nificent woman. 

For the graciousness I have met during 
this work, and for the help I have received, 
it would indeed be difficult adequately to 
express my thanks. 

The Marchioness of Crewe and Lady 
Cynthia Colville first commended my pur- 
pose to the Queen; without their help the 
book could not have been written. The 
Marquess of Crewe, K. G., in the midst of 
many cares and at a period when affairs 
of state made more than the usual de- 
mands on his time, was kind enough to 
concern himself meticulously with the 
finished manuscript, and give me the in- 
calculable benefit of his advice and sug- 
gestions. 

I would especially thank Lady Eva 
Dugdale for her courtesy and charm. I 
have greatly to thank Lady Mount 
Stephen, Lady Mary Trefusis, Mr. Harry 
Verney, C. V. O., Her Majesty’s Private 
Secretary, and Lady Joan Verney. 

I am also indebted to the Dowager 
Countess of Airlie, Dr. Marion Phillips, 
Chief Woman Officer of the Labor Party; 
Lady Bertha Dawkins, Miss Violet Mark- 
ham, Miss Margaret Bondfield, Mrs. 
Clynes, Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, the late 
Col. Frank Dugdale, C. V. O., and Lady 
Wyndham. 

My thanks are due also to Miss Ishbel 
MacDonald, Miss Lilian Barker, the 
Marchioness of Londonderry, Lady Ampt- 
hill, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, Dame 
Florence Leach, the Dowager Lady Rox- 
burgh, Mrs. St. John Oliver, Mr. G. E. 

Miles, O. B. E., late Inspector of the Pal- 
ace, Windsor Castle, and the editor of 
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for double 
wear 


Book on Rugs and 
Home Decoration 


Endorsed by One of America’s 
Leading Decorators! 


LL the fashionable new shades and 

patterns are illustrated in rooms ar- 
ranged by experts. Hundreds of useful 
suggestions. No matter what state you 
live in, you, too,can SAVE HALF on your, 
new rugs by sending— i 


Your Old Rugs, 
Carpets, Clothing 


Over a million families are enjoying beau- 
tiful OLSON RUGS secured this easy, 
money-saving way. So can you. By the 
Olson Patented Process the materials in all kinds of 
old carpets, rugs and old clothing are reclaimed 
like new, dyed any color you want, and’ woven 
into lovely, new Velvety rugs. Every rug is 
woven miless and Reversible with the 
' game deep, smooth nap on both sides to give 
double wear. Any size. YOUR CHOICE: Taupe, 
Blue, Brown, Mole, Mahogany, Green, Mul- 
berry, Téte-de-Négre, Rose, etc.. 


Free Tri ‘We guarantee to satisfy 


you, or. F ned you for your 
material. We Pay Freight, Express or Parcel 
Post from all states as explained in 
Rugs shipped One Week. 


OLSON RUG CO. 


Dept. G29, Laflin Street, Chicago, Ii. 


CYear out 
and Mail 
this 


catalog. 
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Housecleaning is done for the sake of health as well as appearance. Old Dutch wades right ac > 
into the job and assures healthful cleanliness as well as a bright, sparkling appearance. - 


Bathroom, kitchen, stove, refrigerator, painted walls, painted furniture, window-sills, door- 
steps, metal fixtures, statuary, etc., all respond to the magic touch of Old Dutch. 


Laboratory tests prove that surfaces cleaned with Old Dutch are wholesome and hygienically 
clean, because Oid Dutch erases all dirt and dangerous invisible impurities. 


There’s nothing else like Old Dutch. It is composed of a natural detergent; free from harsh, 
scratchy grit, acid and caustic. To the eye a fine powder—the microscope shows that its particles 
are flaky and flat shaped. They work like thousands of tiny erasers, removing all uncleanliness with- 
out scratching. It is this efficiency that makes Old Dutch so thorough and economical. 


As healthful cleanliness is the safeguard to health, so Old Dutch is your safeguard to 
healthful cleanliness. 





Saves work—goes farther—lasts longer 
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The Times for his courteous permission in 
allowing me to use the invaluable Times 
library. 

Sir Charles Kenderdine, K. B. E., Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer of Queen Mary’s 
(Roehampton) Hospital; Major Raphael 
Jackson, Secretary of Queen Mary’s Hos- 
pital for the East End; and Miss Edith 
Manning, O. B. E., late Secretary of 
Queen Mary’s Maternity Home, Hamp- 
stead, each rendered me immediate and 
valuable help. 

I regret that I cannot name those and so 
thank them who serve the Great Lady 
hourly and every day at Buckingham 
Palace, Balmoral, Sandringham and Wind- 
sor, and count their service so far back 
over the years. 

They gave the rarest help. I thank 
them. 


The Story of Queen Mary 


HIS is the story of Queen Mary—how 

Mary the woman made Queen Mary. 
It is her one enduring romance, this su- 
preme service to her country, to her King 
and to her children also—a romance that 
reads best in the clear light of day. 

It is an unusual story, being entirely 
modern and, for the most part, without 
sensations. So much of sheer character 
goes to make this romance; and character 
lately is out of fashion. 

Again, that aloofness from the world 
outside of courts, that unawareness of the 
practical difficulties and problems which 
beset the way of those not surrounded by 
the etiquette and formalities of exalted 
rank, that “delightful stupidity insepa- 
rable from royalty,” as it has been called, is 
conspicuously absent from the point of 
view, and in consequence from the story of 
Queen Mary. It was this observation 
which at the beginning so bewildered those 
who intimately served the new royal mis- 
tress when she first came to Buckingham 
Palace. She lacked that obliviousness to 
everyday realities which they considered a 
not unpleasing attribute of royalty —belief 
in which is with us, too, who are remote 
from courts, a sort of tradition confirmed 
by the history of nearly all the Georgian 
consorts. 

It is consoling to know, however, that 
even those who served her were “two 
months and more” before they could 
make up their minds whether it was alto- 
gether seemly, quite regal, not a little sug- 
gestive of the plebeian, for a queen to be 
so disconcertingly intelligent as Queen 
Mary; to care so tremendously about 
what it did not seem proper for a queen 
even to know. 

When in the ‘titular and cherished 
head of the womanhood of England,’’ as 
Lord Roseberry defined queenship at the 
opening of Bedford College, one finds in 
place of that “delightful stupidity” a 
great intelligence, goodness and mag- 
nanimity, controlled by immense charac- 
ter, actuated by and in the service of a 
passionate patriotism, one seems to falter 
like the tradeswoman in the servants’ hall 
at Buckingham Palace, pondering the fact 
of royalty fraternizing with labor: 

“Dear, dear; all I can say is, who would 
have thought it!” 

One finds oneself protesting, as two 
labor women who worked with Queen 
Mary during the War on the Central Com- 
mittee separately protested to me, curi- 
ously enough in almost the identical words, 
that a lady in waiting couched her plaints 
to me at another time: 

“If only she were not a Queen!” 

Then, indeed, it would be so much easier 
to write her story. 

The career of the Queen is, to the over- 
whelming number of her subjects, a closed 
book which cannot be read until you have 
reached the woman—no easy matter; for, 
added to the restraints of her high office, 
there is in Queen Mary a natural reserve 
which holds off alike the forward and the 
precipitate, and a modesty which alto- 
gether disarms the sycophant, but does 
not make for revelation. 


ce 


There is no woman in the British Empire 
who more truly shrinks from display and 
the trumpet blast. Born as she was on 
English soil, bred in its noblest traditions, 
in no way is she more English than in her 
tremendous reserve, in her positive, proud 
horror of the limelight. 

“T am English and I feel it here,’’ said 
Queen Mary’s mother, the Duchess of 
Teck, one day as she slipped off her garden 
swing, slapped her chest vigorously, with 
all the passionate conviction of five, and 
turned to survey the effect of this pro- 
nouncement on her friend. One may be 
confident, however, that such a story could 
not be told of her daughter, Queen Mary, 
even at the age of five. 

Deeply, unobtrusively, Queen Mary al- 
ways works; in this manner she grew and 
pursued her royal career. How little is 
definitely known about her compared with 
the much that is instinctively divined! 

There is nothing on the surface; so, 
often people are surprised into knowing 
her. Miss Ishbel MacDonald could re- 
solve for me out of the confusion of im- 
pressions that remained from her visit to 
Windsor Castle during the premiership of 
her father, this conclusion: that it is “not 
easy to know Queen Mary. . . . We 
suddenly realized that one gets to know 
her rather through the women of her 
court, whose charm, courtesy, kindness 
and helpfulness we found inexpressible. 
They but reflect the Queen. We felt that 
such women would not be there were the 
queen other than she is. oy 


Unspoken Testimony 


T SHOULD be added, however, that 

these women of her court are the very last 
people in the world to commit themselves 
to any verbal eloquence on the subject of 
Queen Mary. Their testimony is felt 
rather than spoken; and silence in these 
matters is most acceptable in the inner 
circle of the royal household. It is a sort 
of unwritten law, set down by Their 
Majesties; and curious situations arise 
when someone generously blunders for- 
ward with a bouquet, like the guest re- 
cently staying at York Cottage who 
seemed to find it difficult to conceal his 
elation at being there. 



































One evening, in the middle of a game of 
bridge, he threw up his hands and ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, isn’t the King a wonderful man!” 

The reply came from Sir Charles Cust, 
the King’s oldest equerry and close friend: 

“Spades lead. Your turn.” 


“‘Certainly Fame,” cried Bacon, “‘is like 
a river that beareth up things light and 
swoln and drowns things weighty and 
solid’”—a saying applicable to the im- 
mense service of Queen Mary, only a frac- 
tion of which is seen and known by the 
subjects of King George; that minute 
part, in fact, which least reveals her met- 
tle and worth, the story of the years that 
went before. Today it is a bazaar she 
opens; yesterday it was the wing of some 
hospital. Tomorrow, perhaps, she will 
accompany the King to lay the foundation 
stone of some great industry, or appear at 
some historic commemoration. Beyond 
the formal announcement, set in the well- 
known phrases, we know nothing. 

Yet it is these prescribed duties which 
bring her to the public eye—that merciless 


tribunal which rarely errs on the side of 
excessive charity —and we still retain much 
of the exquisite torture traditionally ap- 
plied to royalty on the ageless assumption 
that they are removed from the suscepti- 
bilities of men and women. 

Who outside of those places knows of 
her real service in the royal homes? Of 
the years of assiduous study, the sheer 
resolution she applied to be the custodian 
that she is of the treasures of a great Em- 
pire? We sometimes see her domesticity 
set before us in terms of a suburban house- 
wife, repeated with so much sentimental 
emphasis that one .has almost to rescue 
her from the complication of homely 
trivialities in which to the popular imag- 
ination she eternally revolves. 


Sheer @apacity for Garing 


HO tells of her great humanity—the 
tender heart of the woman allied to the 
master mind that is hers? Of her courage; 
of her vision; of the passion of her patri- 
otism; of her incredible capacity for car- 
ing about everything that concerns the 
Empire; of her continued service; of her 
pride of her glory in the land of her birth? 
She pretends nothing; she is too vera- 
cious and candid. There is no smile when 
it does not come straight and spontane- 
ously; for which reason it is, no doubt, 
that her smile is so full of charm. She has 
the unerring sense of atmosphere which 
belongs to the simple and ingenuous. The 
embracing, throbbing warmth of her re- 
ceptions in the East End of London moves 
her easily to tears of gratitude; as did her 
reception in Ireland, soon after her mar- 
riage. 

It is not only her reserve that hides 
Queen Mary from public view. Her per- 
sonality, her depth of character, are active 
behind the scene where also range her vast 
practical knowledge and masculine bal- 
ance of intellect. So it was felt in her own 
household long before it silently impressed 
itself on the world outside. Later it dis- 
concerted the curator of a London mu- 
seum, who begged that he might answer 
the questions of his royal visitor after- 
ward—on paper. 

Queen Mary’s considerable knowledge 
and tempered judgment work always with 
and at the side of and in incredible devo- 
tion to her husband. Intensive training, 
added to a natural disposition to draw 
back in the shadow, has made her con- 
summate in the art of self-effacement. 

Queen Mary commands respect, rever- 
ence, affection, from those whose efforts 
are devoted directly, and indirectly, to 
abolish the very institution she repre- 
sents; they bow to the woman who would 
not bow to the Queen. 

Consider these two separate testimonies 
which came unasked from two famous 
women in the Labor Party—one living, 
one dead: 

“Not a word from me about Queen 
Mary. It would put the Cause back 
twenty years!” 

And from the greater, now passed away: 

“T think the desire of my life is to re- 
veal to the Labor Party the woman that 
is Queen Mary.” 

Her sheer capacity for caring, one 
might say, makes the secret of Queen 
Mary’s career, with her vision, and her 
democracy. This is her secret; it is at once 
the index to her whole career and the 
reason why she has a career to be written 
about when so many of the consorts of 
English kings are not even a memory after 
they have been dead a few years. 

There is a seemliness, an appropriate- 
ness in the fact that when, in 1914, the 
call came to women, their “cherished and 
titular head’ should have been Queen 
Mary at Buckingham Palace who, watch- 
ing from afar the gradual emancipation 
of woman, had yet seized hold on every 
opportunity which had come with that 
freedom, so that she was ready, more than 
ready, to assume, at a moment’s notice, no 
merely nominal but a genuine leadership 
of the women of the British Empire. 

The very fact of Queen Mary’s career 
forms yet another bond to unite her with 































* Diaper rash 


is often traced 


to this 
one thing 


LITTLE baby’s skin is so 
tender, so sensitive the 
slightest irritation causes him dis- 
comfort. Often it is the source of 
more serious trouble—diaper rash! 


Diaper rash is often traceable to 
this one thing—washing diapers 
in harsh soap containing alkali. 

Alkali, if not thoroughly rinsed 
out, clings to diapers in a thin 
white powder which irritates and 
inflames baby wherever it touches 
his tender skin. 


Wash baby’s diapers in Lux! 
Lux contains no free alkali, no 
harmful ingredient of any kind. It 
is so pure and bland that anything 
water alone won't harm is equally 
safe in Lux. 


Keep baby’s woolens 


soft, unshrunken 


EE woolen shirts and bands 
that areroughand scratchy, 
that bind baby’s body—what a 
source of discomfort! No wonder 
baby gets peevish and fretful. 
Wool is as sensitive as your 
baby’s skin. Rubbing with cake 
soap mats the delicate fibres, makes 
them stiff and harsh, shrinks them. 
With Lux there is no destructive rubbing. 
It’s such a joy to use it, too! Just a few 
tissue-thin flakes make a whole bowlful of 
rich, creamy, bubbling suds. Get a pack- 
age of Lux today—use it for all the clothes 
that touch your baby’s tender skin. Direc- 
tions on the package tell you the easiest, 


safest way to wash them. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 






Sparkling 
clean bottles for 
baby—Lux- 


washed—safe ! 











































































Here is a way to 


help them, Mother 











at that difficult time 


When proper food and nourishment mean 
everything for later health 


Thirty years ago in Switzerland an eminent’ minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is turning 
scientist developed a food-drink that has done itself and all other foods into rich, red blood. 
remarkable things for children. Results in 
hundreds of test cases proved so unusual that tract, This is highly important. For when 
doctors everywhere in Europe today pre- children refuse to eat, it often means their 
scribe it as a part of children’s daily diet. stomachs have not rested from previous 
The name of Ovaltine—children adore it. meals. 

They ask for it when they won’t touch other 
foods. We offer you here a tasting sample to 
try with your own children. You will be sur- 
prised at the rapid results from Ovaltine. 


In this way Ovaltine clears the digestive 


Ovaltine, especially when taken at night, 
brings children sound, restful sleep. Morning 
finds them fresh, clear- eyed, buoyant. Oval- 
tine, taken daily, keeps them in the pink of 
In cases of listless appetite, undernourish- condition. A tremendous aid to normal 
ment and ag i you can gerd see growth. 

the difference in a few weeks—a difference . 

that will make you happy to feel that you 20,000 doctors recommend it 

gave your child this opportunity. Piease Nore—Ovaltine contains no drugs or 
For children who are thin because of rapid Chemicals. It is made entirely of pure food 
growth, Ovaltine seems to “fill them out” ¢lements. Hundreds of hospitals use it. 
when nothing else will. And doctors everywhere recommend it not 
only for children, but also as a restorative for 
malnutrition, nerve-strain, convalescents, 
First—Ovaltine is concentrated nourish- nursing mothers and the aged. 

ment which digests very quickly, even in 

cases of impaired digestion. Thus it does not A 3-day test 

tax the stomach. It combines certain vitaliz- 
ing and building-up food essentials in which 
their daily fare is often lacking. One cup of 
Ovaltine has more real food value than 12 cups 1Q¢ to cover cost of packing and mailing. 
of beef extract. Send in the coupon with 10 cents. Do it 
Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actually to now while the thought is in your mind. 
digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods See with your own eyes what it will do for 
which may be in the stomach. Thus, a few your child. 


OVALTIN 


Builds Body, 
Brain and Nerve 


How it acts 


You can buy Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home use, 
at your druggist’s or store. But to let you try 
it we will send an introductory package for 








**Ovaltine’’ has helped my boy a 
great deal. He was three years old 
and only weighed 25 Ibs. I tried 
everything to build him _up, but 
nothing seemed to help. He didn’ . 
eat much or sleep much. 
always rolled and rolled. Now 1 
am on thethird can and he is gain- 
ing in weight and sleeps the whole 
night through without waking. 

Mrs. P. Niemier, Milwaukee, Wis. 


© 1926, T.W.C. 















I wanted to use ‘‘Oval- 
tine”’ for a little niece I 
am taking care of who has 
never been strong. The 
s—4 “‘Ovaltine’’ has done won- Oe eT eee Oe ee ee ee ae ee 
ders for her. one eats so THE WaNDER Company, Dept. 310 
much better, ooks better, 37S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


' 
' 
' 
and sure is full of pep. i 
She was 7 lbs. under 1 enclose 10 cents to cover cost of packing and mail- ' 
ing. Send me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. ; 
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_ weight, but Iam sure 
she is gaining. 











gi Mrs. G. E. Young, Nome.. 
Decatur, II. Street 
City... y te a ea H's 


(One preriieay toa person) Write plainly : 


Send for a 3-day test isieeiieeietaneiateisterietetstenstereteteteisteteratetataaa ' 
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British women of this generation and, 
unique as her career is, yet in essence it is 
extraordinarily representative. Queen 
Mary had great opportunities and as 
great limitations both within and outside 
of herself. She embraced her opportuni- 
ties and faced her limitations with the 
same spirit and energy, in the same pas- 
sion of service to her country and to her 
sex as any distinguished woman pioneer 
of the times. All of which befits one whose 
rank is “highest of wives, 
highest of mothers in her 


a child at the stiffest of official functions 
without administering a hurricane em- | 
brace to the “dear little tot’; nor could | 
she pass an old woman struggling along | 
the country lanes of Richmond with her 
bundle of sticks without sharing the load. 
She gravitated naturally to the laughter 
and color of life and infused them into all 
her benevolences, official and unofficial. 
Her friends adored her, and “more fra- 
grant and less fleeting than the flowers on 
her grave were the love 
and gratitude of the 





husband’s dominion.” 

Consider, for example, 
the personal limitations 
imposed on her by her 
tremendous’ shyness, 
which so greatly embar- 
rassed her during the 
early years of her life. 
In the unhesitating 
opinion of those who 
know Queen Mary best, 
she herself never knew 
how shy she was, nor 
how much she suffered 
from that shyness. The point is, how- 
ever, as Lady Mount Stephen well ob- 
served to me, her shyness, “acute as it was, 
never prevented her from doing anything 
that came to be done. Such a luxury she 
would never, for a moment, have con- 
sidered indulging.’”’ Yet it is worth reflect- 
ing what a handicap this one quality alone 
might have been to one who must walk a 
royal way. 

The spirit in which Queen Mary dealt 
with her shyness is more than illumined, 
I think, by an incident which occurred 
recently in a hospital for soldiers disfig- 
ured in the War. Queen Mary, it should 
be known, has more than an ordinary 
natural shrinking and horror from the 
sight of illness and human mutilation. 

She was visiting the hospital which had, 
for its worst patient, a sailor with almost 
the whole front of his face burnt away. 
Only to see the man was an ordeal even 
to the members of the staff; and so great 
was his consciousness of the horror of his 
appearance that the patient had lost all 
his confidence. 

By the head of the hospital Her Majesty 
was approached thus: 

“We think that if you could possibly sit 
and talk with him for a while without be- 
traying any consciousness of his appear- 
ance, it would do him more good than any- 
thing else in the world.” 

So for a long time the Queen sat alone 
talking with the patient in his room, “‘look- 
ing straight into his face, sitting near 
enough to touch him.” 

The significance of the story and its 
relation to the whole of Queen Mary’s 
royal career is in her afterthought: 

“Tt was indescribable. I thought I 
could not do it; but then, of course, there 
simply is nothing one can’t do.” 


cA Censored Diary 


F QUEEN MARY ’S mother, Princess 

Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, we 
know much that is illuminating of her own 
personal life and absorbing occupations, the 
life of her family, the activities of her times 
and numerous royal connections, and the 
upbringing of her four children, the eldest 
of whom, Princess May, was destined to 
become Queen Mary of England; for the 
Duchess attended most faithfully to her 
diary from the year 1853, when she was a 
girl of twenty. 

Before it was published under the editor- 
ship of Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke, the 
diary was scrupulously censored by her 
children, among others; and many of Her 
Royal Highness’ impetuous summaries and 
piquant sallies were deleted in the interests 
of personalities still living, or out of con- 
sideration for their descendants. 

But no censorship could efface the es- 
sential personality from the pages of this 
diary. It went out eagerly to meet all 
with whom Her Royal Highness came in 
contact, and invariably people abandoned 
themselves utterly to this uncurbed, ex- 
travagant humanity. She could not pass 








thousands who mourned 
her.” 

Her daughter was 
passionately attached to 
her; Queen Mary’s grief 





at the death of her 
mother was the first 
great grief of her life— 
overwhelming. To her, 
““‘Mama”’ had always 
represented something 
entirely and altogether 
different—someone to 
whom the difficulties 
and obstacles which life seemed continually 
to present to her not only did not exist but 
were often incomprehensible. ‘‘Mama”’ 
smiled through the most “too, too impos- 
sible” situations which would have petri- 
fied her daughter. Who did not recall the 
occasion when Her Royal Highness ar- 
rived one hour late at a meeting of which 
she was chairman, to find the meeting at a 
close and rows of anxious faces wondering 
how on earth the belated chairman would 
discharge her embarrassment? Then the 
beautiful voice breaking the silence: ‘I 
know that Iam a naughty girl; but please 
don’t stand me in the corner!”’ 


‘Dear Little kew 

T IS not an extravagance to say that the 

Duchess of Teck was the most popular 
royal personage of her time. How the 
public sought her out! And here was no 
shrinking. She was never sated by the 
acclamation of the people. That a crowd : 
should thrill at her approach was to her a 4 
source of inexhaustible thrills. To the 
end of her days she kept this simple, in- 
satiable delight in her popularity. ; 

At the celebration of Queen Victoria’s i 
Jubilee the Duchess of Teck made her 
first public appearance after her first 
severe illness. With that precision for 
place and precedence which obtained 
strictly in all the royal processions in 
Queen Victoria’s reign, Her Royal High- 
ness was seated very inconspicuously in 
the glittering assemblage which proceeded 
to Westminster Abbey, with her back to 
the horses. Her delight at being found 
from this extremely adverse view, Lady 
Mount Stephen told me, and the thunder 
of applause that greeted her reduced her 
to an ecstasy of joy. ‘Even though I had 
my back to the horses they found me 
out!”’ she said to her lady in waiting for 
the hundredth time that day. 

The Duchess was the predominant, if 
not the shaping influence in the life of 
Queen Mary, from her birth in Kensington 
Palace on May 26, 1867; and in any at- 
tempt to portray the girlhood of the 
Queen or to suggest the influences that 
surrounded her at that time, some pre- 
liminary sketch of the Duchess is very 
necessary. 

Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of 
Teck, was the youngest daughter of Adol- 
phus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge and 
youngest son of George III of England, 
who in 1818 married Princess Augusta, 
youngest daughter of the Landgrave Fred- 
erick of Hesse. Princess Mary was born 
at Hanover in 1833. The family soon re- 
moved from Hanover to Kew, which was 
in those days simply a country village. 

To his son, the Duke of Cambridge, 
George III bequeathed one of the small 
properties he had acquired during his 
frequent residences at Kew, on the south 
side of Kew Green, which became known 
as Cambridge Cottage. 














(Continued on Page 52) 
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A Malcolm St. Clair Production 
“THE SHOW OFF” 


with Ford Sterling, Lois Wilson, Louise Brooks 
and Gregory Kelly. From the play by George 
Kelly. Screen play by Pierre Collings. 


THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“TIN GODS” 
An Allan Dwan Production 
with Renee Adoree and Aileen Pringle. From the 
play by William Anthony McGuire. Adaptation 


by Paul Dickey and Howard Emmett Rogers. 
Screen play by James Shelley Hamilton. 


SINCLAIR LEWIS’ “MANTRAP” 
A Victor Fleming Production 


with Clara Bow, Ernest Torrence and Percy Mar- 
mont. Screen play by Adelaide Heilbron. 


FLORENCE VIDOR in 
“YOU NEVER KNOW WOMEN” 
with Lowell Sherman and Clive Brook. Screen 


play by Ernest Vajda and Benjamin Glazer. 
Directed by William Wellman. 





Vr is the struggle of life worth if 
it does not win you something of ro- 
mance and adventure now, today, while you 
can enjoy it? 

Win a fortune and you're still a failure 
if you have not lived! 

Paramount Pictures are the answer to 
all who long for something different and 
thrilling in their lives. 

The time! the place! the show! every- 
thing is set and ready every day and night! 

Tomorrow’s in the future! 

Today’s the day and work should not 
steal it all! 

Listen to the voice of romance and see 
a Paramount Picture tonight! 


Four Big Paramount 
Specials Coming 


Florenz Ziegfeld’s 


KID BOOTS 
with Eddie Cantor 


A Victor Fleming Production 
THE ROUGH RIDERS 


WE’RE IN THE 
NAVY NOW 


with Wallace Beery and Raymond Hatton. 
An Edward Sutherland Production. 


A Herbert Brenon Production 
BEAU GESTE 


with RONALD COLMAN, Alice Joyce, 
Neil Hamilton, Noah Beery, Mary Brian, 
William Powell, Norman Trevor, Ralph 
Forbes and Victor McLaglan. From the 
novel by Percival C. Wren. 


Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor,Pres..New York City 
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Below— 
Close-up of a 
velvet smooth 
skin. 

No “ age-lines”’ 
or coarse pores. 


Above — 
The lines and 
coarse pores 
worse than 
birthdays to be- 
tray a woman's 
age. 
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Now -a fine hard-milled’ soap 


that fairly caresses your skin 


What girl does not long for a skin 
with rose-petal tints and texture? 
Everybody admires a lovely com- 
plexion. Beauty inspires the kneel- 
ing courtier... leads on to love and 


happiness. 
Advice of Skin Specialists 


If you go to areputable dermatologist—a 
physician who knows all about skin and 
treatments for it—he will be sure to tell 
you that water and the right soap should 
be used every day to keep your skin 
youthfully fresh and smooth. 

But be sure you use the right soap— 
one that is firm, not squdgy; one 
that cleanses the pores but does not 
clog them. 

Choose Cashmere Bouquet as the 
soap for your face, your hands and 
the delicate skin of your neck and 
shoulders. 

Cashmere Bouquetis ‘‘hard-milled,”’ 
which means that each cake is put 
through special processes which 
make it firm and hard—not the least 
bit squdgy. Its lather is all lather. 


A Book of 
‘Beauty Secrets 


This unusual booklet has 
been endorsed by an 
authority on beauty. 
Every statement is ap- 
proved by an eminent 
skin specialist. Send for 
your copy and a trial cake 
of Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap. Fill out the coupon. 


There is no undissolved soap to 
crowd into pores, stay there and 
cause enlarged pores and then— 
blemishes. 


An Indescribable Fragrance 


Cashmere Bouquet has a lasting, 
dainty fragrance—a Colgate secret 
for generations. It is this fragrance 
which prompts so many to lay a 
cake of Cashmere Bouquet among 
their choicest silks and other fabric 
treasures. 


But let’s get back to the subject of 
Cashmere Bouquet and your skin. 


Try this Treatment— Watch Results 


Wet the face with warm water. Work 
upa thick Cashmere Bouquet lather. 
Massage this into the skin with the 
fingertips. 


Rinse in warm water. Then a dash 
of cold. Pat the face dry with a soft 
towel. If the skin is inclined to be 
dry, rub in a little Colgate’s 
Charmis Cold Cream. 
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The Queen’s mother was always full of 
stories of her own childhood at Cambridge 
Cottage. One concerned a certain bonnet 
which the Queen Dowager, widow of Wil- 
liam IV, presented to her when she was a 
child of five. Queen Adelaide, it seems, 
had bought it for her own wear, but, find- 
ing it unsuitable, passed it on to the child. 
It was a tremendous creation, covered 
with feathers; and this bonnet the un- 
happy child was compelled to wear. Most 
vividly she recalled the agony of being 
driven to Marlborough House, where 
Queen Adelaide then resided, in order to 
show how she looked in the feathered bon- 
net. Neither her tears nor her entreaties 
nor her vigorous protestations availed to 
remove the offensive millinery, which she 
was most justly convinced did not at all 
become her five years. 

She was a spirited, lively child. She was 
about six when a lady, coming to consult 
her mother, the Duchess of Cambridge, 
on some parochial matter, found the child 
running round and round the flower beds 
at top speed. ‘‘Why are you running so 
fast?” “It’s the eti- 
quette,” panted the 


a 


Her Majesty has a strong, jealous feel- 
ing for the past, allied curiously to an 
unusual capacity for glorying in any 
achievement of the present; for the 
achievements of mind, character, grit. At 
the coronation of King Edward most people 
present in Westminster Abbey remarked 
the regal bearing and intense expression 
on the face of Queen Mary, then H. R. H. 
Princess of Wales. After the ceremony 
a friend asked her: 

“What were you thinking in the Ab- 
bey?” 

She replied: ‘‘ What it all meant; of the 
past.” 

Royal as is Queen Mary’s birth on her 
mother’s side—she is descended from 
George III, her great-grandfather, a de- 
scent which, if remotely, put her in line 
for succession to the throne of England and 
made her second cousin once removed to 
King George, her husband—her forbears on 
her father’s side, through his mother, 
the Countess Rhédey, are older than the 
Guelphs, one of the oldest to be found in 
the Almanach de Gotha. 

Queen Mary’s paternal grandmother 
was a direct descendant of the historic 

House of Aba and the 





child. “I’m getting rid 
of it. We’ve just had 
a visit from the Em- 
peror ——” 

This delightful child 
grew up into a kind 
and expansive woman, 
mother of the future 
Queen Mary; and to 
the end of her life she 
abounded in that swift 
geniality which never 
fails to capture the 
popular heart. She 
figured prominently in 
all royal appearances, 
being the only English 
Princess of age at the 
Court, and the emis- 
sary of Queen Victoria, 
her cousin, in many philanthropic under- 
takings which would, in the ordinary 
course, have devolved on the Queen herself. 

Always as a girl she was charming, sym- 
pathetic, eager. Lady Caroline Cust said 
of her, when she was nineteen: ‘‘She was 
strikingly handsome and her beautiful 
hair and dark blue eyes were much ad- 
mired. She was dignified and graceful in 
her movements and a remarkably light 
dancer. She was passionately 
fond of music, and sang with great feeling, 
possessing a beautiful mezzo-soprano 
voice. a 





Illustrious Forbears 


FTER the triumphs of the London sea- 
son, Princess Mary of Cambridge 
would return with her mother to Cam- 
bridge Cottage and “dear little Kew.” 
She appeared in amateur theatricals and 
even committed herself to verse. There is 
still extant her Ode to Lady Marian Alford. 
Early in March, 1866, she met her fu- 
ture husband Francis, Prince of Teck, at 
a dinner given by the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge at St. James’s Palace to the Duc 
and Duchesse d’Aumale. 

“The wooing was but a short affair,’’ she 
wrote to a friend. ‘Francis only arrived 
in England on the sixth of March and we 
met for the first time on the seventh at 
St. James’s. One month’s acquaintance 
settled the question and on the sixth of 
April he proposed in Kew Gardens and 
was accepted.” 


Queen Mary is as proud of her ancestry 
as the proudest in her realm, and a great 
authority on the subject. It is character- 
istic that, finding no authentic or ade- 
quate genealogical account of her Teck 
ancestry, she should, as she did, herself 
draw it up, presenting a copy to the Royal 
College of Heralds; a second to her first- 
born son, the Prince of Wales; and an- 
other to Lady Mary Trefusis, who shared 
the labors of research, which extended 
over a period of three years. 





royal Arpad Dyn- 
asty—a Hungarian 
dynasty that was one 
of the oldest and 
mightiest in Europe. 
France, Spain and 
Italy, and the Byzan- 
tine and German em- 
pires, were all tributary 
to the House of Aba in 
the early part of the 
tenth century. 


‘Romance 


HE Queen’s pa- 

ternal ancestry 
through the House of 
Wiirtemburg descends 
from the ancient house 
of Zahringen, a family 
closely related to the Guelphs and the 
Hohenstaufen dynasties, who were also 
the ancestors, on the female side, of the 
founder of the Hapsburg Dynasty. 

Count Hohenstein, the Queen’s father, 
who was afterwards Prince of Teck, was 
born at Vienna on August 27, 1837. He 
was the only son of Duke Alexander of 
Wiirtemburg, who had married Claudine, 
Countess Rhédey, on whom, after her 
marriage, the King of Wiirtemburg con- 
ferred the title of Countess Hohenstein. 
The Duke, then a young cavalry officer in 
the Austro-Hungarian Army, saw and 
fell in love with the enchanting Countess 
at one of the Court balls in Vienna, and 
married her in 1835. The Countess bore 
a son, Francis—Queen Mary’s father— 
and two daughters. 

It was a romantic marriage, brief and 
tragic; for about four years after the mar- 
riage, the Countess was trampled to death 
by a squadron of cavalry, among which 
she had been thrown by her runaway 
horse during some military maneuvers. 

A a child, Queen Mary heard the story 
of the two colossal pearls which compose 
the Rhédey earrings—how her ancestress 
doubted the possibility of their being 
genuine pearls on account of their unpar- 
alleled size, and how her husband drew his 
sword one day and, in a mighty fit of 
pique at the doubt cast on his gift, cut one 
of the pearls apart with one sweep of his 
sword to prove their genuineness. 

To this day there is the line, faintly 
discernible, where it was rejoined. 

In Queen Mary’s boudoir at Bucking- 
ham Palace is a painting of the romantic 
and beautiful Countess; and those who 
see it are instantly struck by the resem- 
blance, in the sloping shoulders, to Queen 
Mary. 

The only son of the Countess, who was 
to be the father of Queen Mary, so pa- 
thetically bereft of his mother, was brought 
up in Vienna and entered the Austrian 
Army, serving as a lieutenant in the 





(Continued on Page 54) 
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insist FELS-NAPT 


because it gives extra help 


Extra help that makes it easier to get cleaner, 
sweeter, whiter clothes! Extra help that makes 
washday easier on yourself—easier on your clothes! 





Fels-Naptha is more than soap... more even 
than just a naptha soap. It is unusually good soap 
blended with plenty of dirt-loosening naptha—two 


MR Sages NE safe cleaners teamed together in one golden bar. 
in Fels-Naptha! 





That’s why it makes it so much easier to get 
your clothes thoroughly and safely clean—why it 
lightens so much the everyday cleaning tasks about 
the home. No wonder millions of women say, 
“Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha!” 



















USE WATER of any temperature with Fels-Naptha. Boil clothes Thousands upon thousands of women who have tried all sorts 
with Fels-Naptha if you prefer. You are bound to get good of household soaps have come back to Fels-Naptha. They say 
results any way you use it. The real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes _ that it saves time, saves work and saves their clothes. Prove it 
the dirt let go, no matter whether the water is cool, lukewarm, yourself by getting a Golden Bar at your grocer’s today. Use 
or hot—whether you use a washing machine or a tub. Fels-Naptha also for spots, stains and general cleaning. 














© Fels & Co, 


A THOUSAND THINGS 








MAY HAPPEN 
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EVEREADY- 


portable light in its most 
convenient form 


PuT an Eveready Flash- 
light in the jack-o’-lantern 
this Hallowe’en. It will 
burn brightly, without dan- 
ger of fire. Nothing to spill, 
sputter or smoke. Many 
novel illuminating effects 
for parties can be obtained 
with Eveready Flashlights. 


Wherever you need safe, 
bright, portable light—use 
an Eveready. In dark clos- 
ets. Along dark hallways. 
In the bedrooms. In the 
garage. When motoring. 
Eveready is a silent senti- 
nel of safety, ever ready to 
light the way. The finest 























Put an Eveready Flashlight in the jack-o'-lantern 





flashlight money can buy. 


Only Eveready has the 
new ring-hanger. To get a// 
the newest and best flash- 
light features, insist upon a 
genuine Eveready. There’s 
a type for every purpose 
and purse, and an Eveready 
dealer nearby. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


» » » 


Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and improve 
all makes of flashlights. They insure brighter 
light and longer battery life. Keep an extra 
set on hand. Especially designed Eveready 
Mazda Lamps, the bright eyes of the flashlights, 
likewise last longer. 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 
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Imperial Gendarmerie Guards. What the 
boy had lost by the tragically short life of 
his mother was more than made up for by 
his marriage to Princess Mary Adelaide of 
Cambridge; for the Duchess bestowed 
guidance as well as love on the handsome 
young officer who 
wooed her at Kew. 

Abruptly terminated 
as was the life of the 
Countess, the Queen’s 
grandmother, yet to 
her son she transmitted 
abiding traits of her 
own character and not 
a little of the artistic ~ 
sensibilities and talents which distin- 
guished the Queen’s father throughout his 
life. He had a fine natural talent for music 
and drawing—a talent which, in another 
sphere, would certainly have stood him in 
good stead. 

To her granddaughter, destined to be 
Queen Consort of England, the Countess 
bequeathed much of her artistic talent 
and appreciation. This heritage, forced 
by the circumstances of royalty to work in 
a confined medium to utilitarian ends 
rather than to the end of art for art’s sake, 
no doubt explains why Queen Mary is 
such an excellent connoisseur of art. Her 
rich, precise and varied knowledge of 
works of art, leavened by an acute appre- 
ciation of beauty, has served her well in 
her custodianship of the art treasures and 
possessions of the royal palaces. 

To her granddaughter, Queen Mary, the 
Countess also bequeathed a passion for 
color, a passion intense and persistent 
enough to disconcert the English grand- 
child until she made the illuminating dis- 
covery one day that “it must be my 
Hungarian blood!’’ To which inheritance, 
to this day, Her Majesty attributes her 
almost physical need for color. 

A lady near to the Queen, one who 
assists no little in the matter of Her Maj- 
esty’s dress, once told me: “As far back as 
I can remember, the Queen has loved 
colors. She would often say: ‘I don’t 
know why it is, and it makes me wonder; 
but actually I do feel different in certain 
colors! They affect my moods! Really; I 
do feel different about them!’”’ 

So Queen Mary would reiterate, almost 
apologetically, to the skeptics about her, 
who would perhaps have chosen for her 
other colors and shades. All this long be- 
fore psychology has more or less sanc- 
tioned what were once regarded as their 
royal mistress’ whims. 


Learning Economy 


HERE is no doubt that the positive 

influence in the household at White 
Lodge, as well as the impetus, emanated 
from the Queen’s mother. She was as full 
of contradictions as she was full of the pure 
milk of human kindness; and people, gen- 
erally, simply adored her. 

One of her idiosyncrasies was always 
and habitually to tear off the unused part 
of a letter. ‘“‘Generous as Princess Mary 
was,” says a friend quoted by Sir Clement 
Kinloch-Cooke, ‘‘it would not be said of 
her that she was extravagant; while she 
never refused to give when occasion re- 
quired, often denying herself to provide for 
the wants of others, yet in some things she 
was most careful. Half sheets of notepaper 
were always kept; no envelope was de- 
stroyed, and every little bit of string was 
put on one side for further use. In fact, 
scarcely anything was thrown away. 

“One day a near neighbor was calling 
at White Lodge and found the Duchess of 
Teck busy sorting out her writing paper. 
During the process of arrangement some 
of the tissue paper which had been placed 
between the sheets to protect the stamping 
fell out on the floor. The visitor picked up 
the pieces as they fell, and unconsciously 
rolled them up into little balls. Suddenly 
the Princess noticed what he was doing, 
and exclaimed: ‘Do not do that, Mr. —— 
I save all these things; you will never 
learn economy !’” 





One is not altogether persuaded, how- 
ever, that the Duchess was in the habit of 
practicing this extravagant economy, ac- 


cording to the best evidence. She may 
have had method with half sheets of note 
paper; but also she had a chronic habit 
of giving away just twice as much again 
as she could well afford. This is the gen- 
eral verdict’ of the 
“adorable Duchess”’ at- 
tested to me over and 
over again. 

It is a conviction 
among those who knew 
si, Queen Mary as a girl at 

i” White Lodge, and those 
=~. who were privileged 

with the friendship of 
her mother, that, rare and delightful as it 
was to have so stirring and energetic, so 
popular, so immensely kind and generous 
a mother, yet the shy, retiring and any- 
thing but expansive Princess suffered in- 
evitably some eclipse. 

It was a time of waiting in her mother’s 
shadow; but the waiting period was not 
wasted. During that time she developed 
certain qualities, habits and methods that 
her mother conspicuously lacked. Prin- 
cess May developed, for example, a habit 
of punctuality—a habit that has grown 
with the years. 

The large, spacious, humane virtues she 
acquired from her intensely human mother; 
she taught herself to economize in time, 
labor and energy. 


The Duchess Problem 


LWAYS the Duchess was impelled by 

that disorderly organ, the heart. More 

of mind was introduced in her daughter’s 
method. 

Where the Duchess gathered up her out- 
door clothes on the stroke of the moment, 
dashed to her carriage and, as in a whirl- 
wind, approached the scene of the distress, 
her daughter sat tighter, suffered very 
much more and, quietly and with marked 
orderliness, expressed her sympathy in a 
very practical fashion, if a much more 
aloof one. 

Mother and daughter were absolutely 
devoted to each other. Early in her 
daughter’s life the mother understood the 
acute sensitiveness in her child and the 
pain it caused. She saw, with her shrewd 
knowledge of the world outside, the char- 
acteristics and traits in her beloved child 
which, in a superficial life and among 
superficial people, were bound to be over- 
looked. 

Soon enough she observed that her 
daughter had no “‘small talk.’’ She never 
said what everybody knew about the 
weather; she was averse to gossip. And 
what did she do when she met people who 
could only ‘talk small’’? She simply sat 
still and said nothing, much to her own 
evident discomfiture and the discomfiture 
of her companion. But what to do with a 
daughter who has no small talk? Onl) 
talk more oneself, to make up for the long 
intervals in the conversation! This the 
Duchess did remarkably well. Princess 
May could always do things, and do them 
better than anyone else. She could talk 
intelligently, hold with the spell of her 
mind, and conquer with the charm of he: 
rare smile, the more charming when it 
came because it was so rare; but when 
there was nothing to do, no one intelli- 
gent to talk to, and nothing that provoked 
Princess May’s desperately truthful and 
captivating smile? This was the Duchess’ 
problem; and unconsciously she seemed 
to have solved it simply by being the more 
> “dea boisterous and enveloping her- 
self. 

Mother and daughter suffered mutually 
from their shortcomings and excesses; but 
to all outward appearances they worked 
amazingly well together. Princess May 
never did develop the art of small talk and 
simulation. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of four 
parts of the authorized biography of Queen Mary 
of England. The second installment will appear 
in an early issue. 
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“Gee! Mother—but You're Pretty 


In his heart every boy wants to think this of his mother—give him 








the right to do so by safeguarding your youth, in this simple way: 

















ALMOLIVE is a beauty soap 
made solely for one purpose; 
to foster good complexions. 


In France, home of cosmetics, 
Palmolive is the second largest 
selling soap, and has supplanted 
French soaps by the score. In 
beauty-wise Paris, Palmolive is the 
“imported” soap. 

Remember those facts when 
tempted to risk an unproved soap 
on your skin. 


















Retail 





HE cares of Motherhood and of life—don’t 
let them rob you of your youth. Thousands 
will tell you that you needn’t. Due to correct 
skin care, the charm of schoolgirl days now is 
carried past the thirties and well into the forties. 
The method is one any woman can easily 
follow— natural ways in complexion care; the 
discarding of the artificial ways of yesterday. 
Leading beauty authorities have learned that the 
preservation of youth probably rests chiefly on 
proper cleansing of the skin. 
For that reason, the soothing lather of olive 
and palm oils, used in the following way, is the 
most widely followed beauty care in the world 


today. : 
The rule and how to follow it 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then 
with cold. If your skin is inclined to be 
dry, apply a touch of good cold cream— 
that is all. Do this regularly, and partic- 
ularly in the evening. Use powder and 
rouge if you wish. But never leave them on 


pie’ LQ)* 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by 
human hands until you break the 
wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


over night. They clog the pores, often enlarge 
them. Blackheads and disfigurements often fol- 
low. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 

Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is the 
same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Then note what an amazing difference one 
week makes. 

Soap from trees! 

The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
soothing beauty oils from the olive tree, the 
African palm, and the coconut palm — and no 
other fats whatsoever. That is why Palmolive 
Soap is the natural color that it is—for palm 
and olive oils, nothing else, give Palmolive its 
natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclusive 
blend—and that is one of the world’s priceless 
beauty secrets. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































Either at Breakfast or Supper 
Growing Children Need 


N Jew Pettij ohns 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 


HE New Petti- 
john’s is the whole 
wheat—the finest hard 
Montana wheat, milled 
by an exclusive process. 


It has all the natural 
bran of the wheat —a 
safe and efficient laxa- 
tive. 

It has the health- 
giving vitamins of the 
wheat. 





is delicious—a nourish- 
ing, stimulating food 
that all the family will 
enjoy. 

It cooks in 3 to 5 
minutes—ready for the 
table—hot and appe- 
tizing. 

Try it tomorrow. 
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And the valuable 
mineral salts, protein 
and energy. 


TheNewPettijohn’s 











The New Pettijohn’s is a | 
deliciously palatable whole 

wheat food. 

It contains all the Vitamins, 
Energy Content and Mineral 
Salts of the Wheat Berry 
and all the Natural Bran. 
With milk it forms one of the 
best balanced food combina- 
tions known to dietitians. It 
cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 
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eA Family Outline of Sin 


(Continued from Page 18) 


husband’s alarm and the dread of the 
effect such a step might have upon 
Grandpa Wilberforce, who has been all his 
life a staunch supporter of the party she 
was to oppose, finally dissuaded her. 

Mother Wilberforce still resents, se- 
cretly, this ban upon her political yearn- 
ings, but though this highway of activity 
has been barred to her she manages to 
keep her days overfilled with conferences, 
meetings, benefits, fairs, theatricals and 
the like, all for worthy 
causes. She is con- 
vinced that work of 
this sort is the duty 
of every enlightened 
woman; and her hus- 
band, being of a 
sunny and easy tem- 
perament, makes 
small attempt to dis- 
suade her and never 
goes so far as to pro- 
test about the way 
his own home is run 
meanwhile. Servants 
like Helen. She 
rarely has difficulty with them, largely be- 
cause she finds fault so rarely. Save on 
the occasions of formal dinners, teas or 
luncheons, given for members of her par- 
ticular social circle or for distinguished 
visitors to Climax, the cook and waitress 
run the John Wilberforce establishment 
pretty much as they please. It is only 
when some social function impends that 
Helen takes charge and the slack routine 
of the household is tightened. When the 
affair is over, it relaxes at once. 

John Wilberforce never complains. Out- 
wardly at least he agrees with his wife’s 
contention that the profession of housewife 
is too lowly for a woman of her station and 
ability. Mother Wilberforce is fond of her 
husband and patronizes him. She loves her 
children deeply and is a little afraid of 
them. She probably was romantically in 
love with John Wilberforce when she mar- 
ried him. It would be difficult for anyone, 
however, to retain a glamorous affection 
for so easy-going, unambitious a helpmeet 
as he. The name of Wilberforce dazzled 
Helen during the days of her wooing. 
She dreamed of heights that he and she 
would scale together—peaks of success, of 
wealth, of influence. And now, after 
twenty-three years of married life, during 
which she has supplied most of the for- 
ward impulse, she and John have con- 
quered no pinnacles, but are comfortably, 
if ungratifyingly, situated in the foothills 
of achievement. 


Her Idea of Motherhood 


RIENDS refer to Mr. and Mrs. John 

Wilberforce as models of matrimonial 
felicity. They are genuinely fond of each 
other. They seldom quarrel, but if the 
truth was known this is largely because 
they have so little in common that their 
interests rarely clash. If there is a marital 
dispute, it is usually over the children’s 
affairs. Both John and Helen are devoted 
to their son and daughter. 

Mother Wilberforce considers herself a 
self-sacrificing, earnest parent. In her 
own mind, she believes that she and her 
husband limited their children to two be- 
cause they felt that further additions to 
their family might restrict the opportu- 
nities of those already born. In her 
addresses before sundry charitable and 
reform organizations, Helen often speaks 
of motherhood as the highest destiny of 
her sex. 

The truth of the matter is that after the 
birth of Vivienne, she determined to reject 
any further claims of that destiny. She 
had gone through the ordeal of baby tend- 
ing for two years with Graham when 
Vivienne arrived. She was gravely ill 
after her daughter’s birth, and when con- 
valescence came she was frightened by 








the tasks she had undertaken. Vivienne 
was a fretful baby. John’s income was not 
so large as it is now. They had minor 
difficulties in making ends meet. 

While caring for her two babies under 
circumstances which she considered strait- 
ened, Mother Wilberforce had a shocking 
revelation. She saw herself on the verge 
of relinquishing all her ambitions and 
dreams. She imagined herself becoming, 
instead, a person forever hampered by the 
claims and needs of 
further children, giv- 
ing up the active and 
inspiring life she had 
planned for herself, 
for the privilege of 
bearing and rearing 
more babies. 

The HelenGraham 
Wilberforce of forty- 
two has little in com- 
mon with the Helen 
Graham Wilberforce 
of twenty. The spirit 
of her young woman- 
hood would neither 
understand nor sympathize with the stand- 
ards and convictions that are hers today. 
Much that she considered a sin, a genera- 
tion ago, is virtue now. Much that she 
regarded as virtuous then borders, at 
present, upon iniquity. 


Sins, Then and Now 


T ISasin, Mother Wilberforce insists to- 

day, for parents to have more children 
than they can afford to rear with all pos- 
sible advantages. She used to think it 
iniquitous for a woman to shirk the re- 
sponsibilities of childbearing. It is a sin, 
she now believes, for a wife to become so 
engrossed in her family that she neglects 
the opportunities for service to the world 
at large. Twenty years ago she thought a 
woman’s whole duty was to her husband 
and children. It is a sin, she proclaims, 
for a husband to try to limit his wife’s in- 
terests to household matters, but in her 
youth she held it an iniquity for a wife not 
to consider her home first of all. It is a 
sin for any woman to nag the man to 
whom she is wedded. That is her convic- 
tion today. Not so long ago she was 
equally sure that it was a wife’s duty to 
bring out what was best in her mate by 
whatever means possible. 

When Graham and Vivienne were lit- 
tle, Mother Wilberforce never questioned 
her ability to bring them up properly. She 
was a confident parent, basing her assur- 
ance upon the recollection of her own rear- 
ing, after the fashion of most mothers and 
fathers. She had been an only child, but 
she had not been spoiled. Her training 
had been firm and wise, and she had loved 
and revered her parents. It was her in- 
tention to follow the same method in rear- 
ing Graham and Vivienne. She expected 
identical results. Today she is rather un- 
certain whether she has brought up her 
children or they have reared her. In the 
plans she made for their discipline and 
education, she ignored entirely the factor 
of maternal love. She is devoted to her 
son and daughter and they are fond of her, 
but her love for them is stronger than 
theirs for her and makes her forever afraid 
of rousing their indignation, of appearing 
ridiculous in their sight by holding stand- 
ards or expressing beliefs they may con- 
sider old-fashioned. 

Helen Wilberforce wants desperately to 
be the companion, the intimate, the tried 
friend of her children. She is discovering 
to her dismay that the younger genera- 
tion has a habit of settling its own prob- 
lems without recourse to the experience of 
its elders, and that even her own liberal 
beliefs are too divergent from theirs for 
intimacy to be possible. 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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UEEN Victoria Eugenia of Spain 
embodies the English ideal of 
womanly beauty. Violet eyes, a 
tall erect figure, wavy golden hair 
and “that incomparable soft peach- 
bloom English skin”’—this gift of 
beauty foreordained her not only 
for a throne but for what is denied 
most queens—a love match. 


For the King of Spain, who be- 
held her first while on a visit to her 
uncle, the late King Edward VII 
of England, fell in love with her at 
sight and chose her from among 
many royal princesses. 





A lace mantilla, such as 
Her Majesty wears on 
national fete days. 


English princess though she was 
—Victoria Ena of Battenberg, 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria 
—the lovely young Queen adapted herself with amazing 
grace to the ways and customs of a strange new land. 





In place of the gently rolling English countryside in 
its tender lyric green, she saw the startling drama that 
is Spain—a sun-flooded landscape stark with rugged 
mountains, tawny with desert plains, vivid with the 
strong colors of primitive peasant life. She exchanged 
the sheltered atmosphere of the English royal 
family and home-like English castles for the 
formal splendor of the Spanish Court in the 
arrogant magnificence of ancient Spanish 
palaces. 


UT so true was her devotion to her royal 

bridegroom, that she left no lesson un- 
learned to endear herself to his land and 
countrymen and soon became more Spanish 
than themselves in her observance of their 
best traditions and customs. 


The Spanish are proud of their Queen’s 
many domestic and artistic accomplishments; 
of her admirable upbringing of her six royal 
children. But they are even prouder of her 
beauty. When she receives them in state, 
royal robes flowing from snow-white shoul- 
ders, her hair an aureole of gold beneath her 
crown, she is the incarnation of a queen. 
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Gold-lined silver Tiffany jars filled with Pond’s Cold and 
Vanishing Creams, recently sent Her Majesty by the 
Pond’s Extract Company for the royal dressing table. 










The entrance to the palace at 
Barcelona, one of Spain’s many 
royal palaces, which are among 
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At tennis—which she plays 
with swift technic—the 
swish of her smart sports 
frock follows the vigorous 
movement of her tall lithe 
figure. They are proud of 
the grace with which she 
skates and dances, of the 
superb form in which she 
sits her horse. 


Queen Victoria Eugenia 
of Spain loves beauty. To 
her it is part and parcel of 
the joy of life. To cherish 
and care for her own is as 
natural as caring for the 
flowers in her garden. She 
seeks to look her loveliest, 
to wear exquisite clothes, 
to keep her skin—and in- 
deed her whole queenly 
person—as elegant, as 
beautiful as possible. 


So, just as she chooses 
with fastidious taste and 
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the finest in Europe for 
magnificent gardens and 
priceless works of art. 














San Sebastian, on the sea, where 
the royal family spends the summer 


care her Paris frocks and hats, so she makes her selec- 
tion for her royal dressing table. 


Everything which contributes most perfectly to the needs of 
her beauty is there—among them the delicate Creams made by 
Pond’s. Faithfully, fragrantly, Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses and 
keeps fresh her Majesty’s rose-petal skin—while Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream, with its gentle protection, guards her complexion 
from all that could possibly age or harm it. 


How to use these Two Famous Creams 


Whenever your skin needs cleansing use Pond’s Cold Cream. After 
you return from an outing and at night before retiring, pat it 
generously over the face, throat, hands. Let it stay on a few 
moments that its fine oils may sink down into the skin’s deep 



































A recent portrait of Queen Victoria Eugenia of Spain—here reproduced 
by gracious permission of Her Majesty to the Pond’s Extract Company 


cells, forcing out dust, dirt, face powder. With a soft cloth re- 
move cream and pore-deep dirt. Repeat. Finish with a dash of 
cold water. or a rub with ice. 


If your skin tends to dryness, after the bedtime cleansing pat 
on more Pond’s Cold Cream and leave it until morning. It 
smooths out unlovely little lines. 


FTER every cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream, except the bed- 

time one, apply Pond’s Vanishing Cream thinly. It gives an 
exquisitely smooth surface. Whisk on your powder, see how 
beautifully it lies and lingers! And now go out without appre- 
hension for your skin. Laugh at the wind. Turn your nose up 
at the sun. They cannot harm you—protected as you are by 
this delicate film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


If you would like to try these Two delightful Creams of which 
Her Majesty has signified her appreciation read the offer below. 
Pond’s Extract Company, 131 Hudson Street, New York City. 


Mail the coupon for free trial tubes of Pond’s Two 
Creams with instructions for using. 


Free Offer 





The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. K 
131 Hudson Street, New York City 


Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Two Creams. 


Name 


Street 








a a State 


City- 
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ERE is a revolutionary new- 
type, high-speed light car, 
designed and built to meet the mo- 
toring needs of American Women. 
A car engineered specifically for 
parking at jammed curbs... for a 
ning getaway at congested traffic crossings . . . for 
instant stopping in pedestrian-crowded city streets. 


It will pickup in 13 seconds from 5 to 30 miles an 
hour. It will stop in 51 feet from a speed of 4o 
miles an hour. 


It will turn in a 34-foot circle . 
foot curb space. 


It will go 55 miles an hour in perfect comfort 
. .. 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline . . . 1000 miles 
on a gallon of oil. 


.. park in a 14- 


This new car combines the most advanced en- 
gineering practice of Europe with new and im- 
proved standards of American performance. It is a 
woman’s car through and through. 


* * * 


The Overland Whippet has a low European-type 
body. With height and length in true symmetrical 
proportion. 


It is only 5 feet 8 inches high . . . yet it provides 
more room and comfort than you’ve ever found in 
any automobile of this class before. 


4-wheel brakes are an integral part of this new 
car's chassis design . . . a motoring necessity which 
light car owners have not heretofore enjoyed. 





for American Women 


A NEW KIND OF MOTOR CAR 


delightfully easy to drive, easy 
to park: + different from any- 


thing you’ve ever known before 


o.. 
Its center of gravity is extremely low, with ample 
road clearance . . . thus giving a sense of security never 


found in any light car before. A feature every woman 
will quickly appreciate when she drives this car. 


The distinctive body lines of the Overland Whippet 
frankly resemble the smartest custom-built automo- 
biles of America and Continental Europe. 


Stand in front of this car and you can imagine 
yourself on the Boulevards of France. 


Low-swung ... rakish . . . graceful as a Whippet 
. .. that’s the only way to describe it. 


Compared with contemporary big, bulky cars the 
Overland Whippet appears smarter and much more 
graceful. That's because it is symmetrically de- 
signed with height and length in artistic proportion. 
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All seats are placed in a com- 
fortable reclining position so that 
you have complete relaxation as 
you ride. No more sitting bolt up- 
right... youride zm thiscar, notonit. 


The Overland Whippet has such 
costly equipment as a one-piece windshield, cow! 
ventilator, quick-acting crank-type regulators on 


doors and windows. 
* * * 





To thousands of American women this car will 
bring an entirely new pride of ownership—a new 
delight in its comfort and refinements. 

You can compare the Overland Whippet with 
all other American light cars on the basis of price 
alone. But from the standpoint of performance, 
comfort and quality, it has established an ex:tirely 
new criterion by which all other light cars must 
be judged. 

The Overland Whippet is furnished in three body 
styles ... Sedan $735; Touring $645; Coupe $735: 
All prices f.0.b. factory. Prices and specific. tions 
subject to change without notice. 

You owe it to yourself to see this remarkable 
new-type car. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Willys-OverlandCrossley, Ltd.,Stockport, England. 


OVERLAND Whippet 


AMERICA’S NEW-TYPE LIGHT CAR 
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Helen confided in her own mother the 
progress of her early love affairs. She was 
guided in them by the older woman’s ad- 
vice. Vivienne, with a long procession of 
admirers, rarely speaks of any of them, 
except in the most casual tone. Once or 
twice, in sentimental bewilderment, she 
has turned to her mother for counsel and 
during the ensuing interview has given 
rather than taken advice. Helen becomes 
dumb and horribly ill at ease when her 
daughter listens to her, smiles and says: 
“Oh, mother, you’re: so awfully mid- 
Victorian!’’ Mid-Victorianism, inability 
to keep up with the times, are things 
Mother Wilberforce dreads above all 
others. She has grown accustomed to 
permitting Graham and Vivienne to ex- 
press, unchallenged, beliefs she considers 
revolutionary, to do things she believes 
unwise, because of a fear that protest from 
her will make them regard her as they 
look upon Grandma. Her constant dread 
is that her children will consider her old- 
fashioned and reactionary. 

Twenty years ago Mother Wilberforce 
believed that it was a child’s duty to re- 
spect and emulate his parents. Now she 
is drifting toward the belief that a mother 
must endeavor to imitate and keep from 
offending her children. It was a sin, she 
once held, for a parent not to counsel, 
warn and instruct her children concerning 
life and its pitfalls. Today she considers 
it a sin for a mother to try and obstruct 
the purposes and intentions of her off- 
spring, to strive to bring them to her way 
of thinking. She is certain this must be 
sinful, for such attempts of 
hers have been attended by 
all the pain and humiliation 
of a- major iniquity. 

This attitude is in harmony 
with the viewpoint of most 
of her contemporaries in her 
social set. The situation of 
Helen and her companion 
mothers is neither particularly 
comfortable nor gratifying. 
They are as bewildered and 
uneasy as hens who have hatched out duck 
eggs. They see their children gayly doing 
all manner of convention-defying things 
which were anathema in their own youth. 
The only soothing feature of their predica- 
ment is that it is so general. 

And, suffering, they take comfort in 
discussing their pain and its causes. The 
enterprises, the opinions, the bizarre hab- 
its and strange ethics of the younger gen- 
eration are recited by these middle-aged, 
confused women with a gloomy satisfac- 
tion. They take a grim pleasure in retail- 
ing what happened at the last country- 
club dance or the newest rumors afloat 
concerning this youth or that girl. 


Dreads “Eccentric” 


F AT times Mother Wilberforce’s con- 

science attacks her for her participation 
in these scandal symposia, it is pacified by 
her self-assurance that her friends all do it. 
Next to being old-fashioned, she dreads 
being considered ‘“‘eccentric.” This fear 
las Induced her to accept as proper many 
things she once regarded as iniquitous. 

Her father and mother were strict pro- 
hibitionists, long before the movement 
became general and decidedly unstrict. 
Were Mother Wilberforce to take a cock- 
‘ail or a highball in the seclusion of her 
own room, her conscience would trouble 
her. She believes, quite sincerely, that the 
use Of alcohol is wrong, but she has no 
qualms when it is set before her at dinner 
in a friend’s house and she would be 
“reatly embarrassed if John did not serve 
it when they have guests at meals in their 
own home. 

_ Twenty years ago, a cigarette between 
the lips of a woman was a sure sign to 
Helen Wilberforce that the daring one was 
well on the way down the steep path to per- 
dition. To this day, she believes that nice 
women do not smoke for the pleasure it 
gives them or in private. Cigarettes are 
passed at almost all the social functions 









she attends. Her friends take them, and 
so does she. She has bought an ivory 
holder, and Graham and Vivienne have 
given her a lovely little gold cigarette case. 
These she carries with her into society, 
but she would feel conscience smitten if 
she used them in her own boudoir. 

There are still other contradictions in 
the illogical morality of Helen Graham 
Wilberforce. She was brought up to be- 
lieve that divorce was of the devil. For 
years thereafter she continued to regard 
even the aggrieved party in a divorce ac- 
tion as irretrievably smirched. Today 
there are several divorcees who are shining 
lights in the set to which she belongs. She 
accepts their hospitality; they receive 
hers. To the world at large, she poses as 
being on approving terms with them, but 
she feels that she could never become in- 
timate with a divorced woman. 


She ‘Revises Her @ode 


T ISasin, according to the ever-changing 

code of Helen Graham Wilberforce, 
for a person to gain the reputation of a 
scandalmonger, but it is not iniquitous to 
retail scandal to one’s friend. It is a sin 
to defy the law of the nation and use al- 
cohol, except at social functions. It is a 
sin for a woman to smoke in her own room, 
but it is not an offense if she does it ata 
dinner table in the presence of guests. It 
is wrong to accept a divorcee as an inti- 
mate, but it is entirely proper to associate 
with her publicly. 

So Mother Wilberforce deals with life. 
Amendment, revision, impermanence are 
the chief features of her ethical code. She 
is a woman of changing pur- 
poses, of continually altering 
beliefs, of shifting ambitions 
that sway here and there 
about the two firmly fixed 
desires of her life, to be im- 
portant and to be the con- 
fidante of her children. She 
has never achieved either of 
these aims completely. Prob- 
ably she never will. It may be 
that in time even these two 
solidly founded aims will alter, as have 
most of her purposes and convictions. 

Hers has been an active existence, but 
she is tormented at times by the thought 
that it has been a failure. She is admired 
by many as a leading hostess of Climax, 
but it is her ambition to be the leading 
hostess, and it is doubtful whether all her 
effort will succeed in changing that signif- 
icant particle. She is devoted to her chil- 
dren. She would surrender all her desires, 
even life itself, for their good, but she feels 
that she has been only a partial success as 
a mother. She is pointed out, with her 
husband, as an ideal married couple. She 
knows in her heart this is not so, and 
blames John more than a little because his 
temperament is not different. 

Life goes on. She stands on the thresh- 
old of old age, and she is frightened. 
She dreads age as the time when her 
very appearance will proclaim her “old- 
fashioned,”’ perhaps—horror of horrors !— 
even “quaint.” 

In the varying category of what she con- 
siders sin, one offense has remained stable 
for many years. The greatest iniquity, 
Mother Wilberforce believes, is narrow- 
mindedness. She has fought against it all 
her days and she knows, in moments of 
self-revelation, that she has gained at best 
only a partial victory over it. All her 
triumphs and achievements have been 
fragmentary. Those that were within 
reach, she has considered beneath her. She 
might have been a good, a helpful wife, an 
excellent housekeeper, a wise mother. 
Fear of ‘‘settling down” into uniformity 
with the rest of womankind, desire for su- 
premacy have kept her from being satis- 
fied with such humble fame. She has 
striven for things she has considered 
higher and nobler, and has achieved noth- 
ing completely, not even happiness. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article in this 
series, to appear in an early issue, will deal with 
Graham Wilberforce, the grandson, 


Time was when few of the chil- 
dren’s punishments surpassed in 
unpleasantness the sickening effort 
and gagging necessary to swallow 
just one spoonful of castor oil. 

Today luckier children can have 
a castor oil truly easy to take. In 
countless homes throughout the 
country the ordeal that once was 
attached to every dose of castor oil 
has been removed. For Squibb’s 
Castor Oil is tasteless and odorless 
as a pure oil should be. It has 
none of the disagreeable features 
that mark the ordinary product. 
The entire family will always take 
it willingly. 

Ask your druggist for Squibb’s 
Castor Oil (Tasteless). Look par- 


ticularly for the word “Tasteless.” 








Keep your Medicine Cabinet out of the shadow of doubt 





SQUIBB 
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This is knowledge every 
mother will welcome 


It is written in red across the label. 
You can keep it in your medicine 
cabinet for months without its 
turning rancid or reverting to the 
old characteristic taste. A special 
Squibb process makes sure of that. 
And, of course, its efficacy is of 
the highest. 


No matter what you may need 
for your medicine cabinet, you will 
find it of distinct advantage to ask 
for Squibb Household Products. 
For nearly seventy-five years Squibb 
Products have been made to meet 
the most exacting demands of the 
medical profession. Why risk using 
products upon which you may not 
always depend? Refuse substi- 
tutes. Squibb Household Products 
are on sale by all druggists. 
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NCE UPON A TIME there was a 
Complexion that belonged to 
a High Born Lady. And this 
Complexion was sallow. And 
muddy. And ill to behold. 


Now the High Born Lady 

came to a Wise Magician. 

“What,” quoth she, “must I 

do for my Complexion? For as it is, no Suitors come 
to my Father’s door.” 


The Wise Magician tapped his nose. “* My child,” 
he said, “listen well; on the seventh day of the 
seventh month, you must brew a lotion from mul- 
berry leaves, goat’s milk, and the wings of a bat. 
Apply this to your Complexion. And in the mean- 
while eat no viands that offend the stomach, and 


walk each day to the highest point on your Father's 


lands, and rest from dark till sun-up.” 


It chanced that a year from that day the High 
Born Lady rode afield and met with the Wise 
Magician trudging at the roadside. “I see,’ quoth 
the Magician, looking on the glowing freshness of 
her countenance, “that my magic lotion brought you 
beauty.” “Nay,” said that Lady in confusion, “for 
after a period in which I spurned rich fare, and 
walked until my blood was tingling, and slept 
soundly through the night, for some strange reason 
I was so besieged by Suitors that my Father com- 
pelled me to make selection, so that he might have 
peace. And when the time came for me to brew the 
lotion, my Lord did forbid me, saying that he feared 
a Complexion lovelier than mine would be the cause 
of strife throughout the Realm.” 


“T fear that magic will fall upon evil days,’* mused 
the Magician, “for I have become much too free 
with Wisdom.” 
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ESPITE the misgivings of the Wise Magi- 

cian, the lessons of the fable are still needed. 

For many women continue to suffer the 
sallow, muddy complexions and premature lines that 
come from violation of ‘the simple laws of health. 


“What beverage do you take at mealtime?” is 
the first question asked by a great skin specialist 
whose clientele is listed, for the most part, in New 
York’s Social Register. He is a Wise Magician of 
the present day. He knows that loss of sleep, ner- 
vousness and disturbed digestive organs ruin more 
fine complexions than any “magic” will ever repair. 


He recommends sensible diet, sleep, exercise, and 
avoidance of beverages containing caffein. For 
caffein is an artificial stimulant that excites the 
nerves, repels sleep, and affects vital organs. 


F 


grocer’s. It costs much less than most other hot drinks—o: 























More and more it is becoming the fashion among 
New York’s social elect to order Postum. You will 
find it listed on the menus in the smartest hotels. 
It is made of whole wheat and bran, roasted to bring 
out the rich, delicious flavor. It brings all the en- 
joyment and benefits of a hot drink, with none of 
the penalties of caffein. 


Postum has proved itself to be a part of a natural 
beauty treatment you can easily begin at home. 


Try it for thirty days—long enough to see re- 
sults! Accept the offer of Carrie Blanchard, famous 
food demonstrator: 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer—“1 want to give you one week’s 
supply of Postum, and my personal directions for preparing it, 
to start you on the thirty-day test. © 


“Or if you wish to begin the test today, get Postum at your 


one-half cent a cup. 
“For one week’s free supply, please indicate on the coupon 
whether you prefer Instant Postum, prepared instantly in the 
cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” © 1926, P. C. Co. 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. P.—L. H J. 10-26 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, with: 
cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


Instant Postum (prepared instantly in the cup) O Check which 
Postum CEREAL (prepared by boiling) . . . . 0 you prefer 





o 








In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum CEREAL Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 











Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape- 

Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Posts 

Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 

made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 

sorte to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 
minutes. 
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The Young Girls Daytime (olothes 


7#| ahead of her long weeks 
¢| of work and play at col- 
©y| lege or the thrilling vista of a 
EESY] debutante’s first social season, 
the clothes that the young girl wears at 
this time of the year are frightfully im- 
portant to her. Daytime events there will 
be aplenty when the frock or suit with 
just that touch of up-to-the-minute smart- 
ness will spell the difference between failure 
and success—and right on this page she 
will find the goal of her sartorial desires. 

Outstanding notes of the season—in 
color, cut and fabric—are emphasized in 
the charming frocks and dashing three- 
piece ensemble sketched above. The tunic 
blouse, returned this fall to occupy the 
important place it held two years ago, 
the smart bolero, the bloused bodice, the 
pleasing effect of movement attained by 
circular cuts and uneven hem lines, the 
prodigal use of fur, the new popularity of 
velvet, the use of metal trimming for 
daytime dresses of the more formal va- 
riety, as well as for evening—all are en- 
gagingly demonstrated; and the wardrobe 
that includes these fashionable features 
need fear no rival in town or college. 

A typical present-season interpretation 
of the ensemble idea is seen at the extreme 
left above. The three-quarter length coat 
and plain, straight skirt are made of one 





For Town or (ollege Wear 


of Rodier’s new novelty woolens, with a 
beige background, variegated by lozenges 
of gray, red and black. The long stole, of 
kit fox, buttons to the coat in front with 
one large button, while the coat itself is 
perfectly straight and plain, of the wrap- 
around type that claims the greatest num- 
ber of followers this fall. Beneath it is 
worn the smartly simple tunic blouse at 
extreme right, of red wool cashmere match- 
ing the lining of the coat. Red bone but- 
tons finish neck opening and sleeves, and 
the belt of self material fastens with a 
silver buckle. Both figures are topped by 
Thénault hats; that at left of wine felt, 
with crushed crown and matching band 
and cocarde. The other is of beige felt, 
with three sections of stitching, shading 
from light gray to black, above a band of 
red grosgrain around the crown. 

Another Rodier novelty material, with 
green and brown figures on a flame- 
colored ground, makes the frock second 
from left. The skirt, attached in uneven 
outline to the bodice, is circular at the 
sides, and the scarf, tying in choker 
effect, hangs in long ends down the back. 
Gilt leather edges the belt, scarf ends 
and slashed sleeves, and the bodice is 
bloused. The black felt hat, with grosgrain 


ribbon band and a single tuck run- 

ning from front to back and around 

the crown, is by Rose Descat. 

Illustrative of the continued popularity 
of navy is the engaging bolero frock in 
center, of navy reps, with the underbod- 
ice, joined to the flared skirt in irregular 
outline, of gray kasha enlivened by a gold 
thread running through it. The neck, like 
that of the preceding dress, is finished 
with a high, standing collar which is split 
at front and turns over at the top. The 
smart little hat, by Suzanne Talbot, is of 
gray felt, with narrow brim turned up in 
back and crown creased in a lengthwise 
fold. The band, of striped felt ribbon in 
gray, blue, white and black, passes through 
a slit at the side and ties in a flat bow. 
Ideal for teas or any formal afternoon 

occasion is the frock of soft black velvet, 
second from right, with green velvet bands, 
elaborated with silver trimming, finishing 
the neck and cuffs and forming two bands 
around each sleeve. The bodice is slightly 
bloused above the wide crushed girdle, 
and the circular flounce on the skirt splits 
in front to hang in two uneven points. 
The costume is completed by Reboux’s 
fetching hat of black velvet in one of that 
designer’s favorite mushroom shapes. 
The tam-like crown, pulled down into a 
fold at each side, is encircled by a double 
band of green and silver ribbon. 












DELICIOUS and nutritious 

salad is this combination of 
vegetables and Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine. Even the child who 
doesn’t “like” vegetables will 
think it a Feast! We call this 
“PERFECTION” salad—it’s so 
exquisite, so highly beneficial! 
Try this unusual recipe for giving 
the family food they ought to eat 
in a way they will love to eat it: 


(Recipe for Perfection Salad) 
(Six Servings) 

1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 

VY, cup cold water. 

Y, cup mild vinegar. 

2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice. 

2 cups boiling water. Y2 cup sugar. 

1 teaspoonful salt. 

1 cup cabbage, finely shredded. 

2 cups celery, cut in small pieces. 

2 pimentos, cut in small pieces, or 4 
cup sweet red or green peppers. 


Soak gelatine in cold water five min- 
utes. Add vinegar, lemon juice, boiling 
water, sugar and salt. Strain, and 
when mixture begins to stiffen, add re- 
maining ingredients. Turn into mold, 
first dipped in cold water, and chill. 
Remove to bed of lettuce or endive. 
Garnish with mayonnaise dressing, or 
cut in cubes, and serve in cases made 
of red or green peppers, or turn into 
molds lined with canned pimentos. 

A delicious accompaniment to cold 
sliced chicken or veal. 
Note: A delightful dessert may be made 
from the same base by eliminating the 
vinegar and vegetables, adding fruitsand 
using V2 cup lemon juice and Y cup 
more sugar. 


KNOX 


GELATINE 


“ The Highest Quality for Health” 
FREE-Helpful Books for Busy Women 


When you must decide quickly on a 
special dessert or salad; or you have 
left-over fruits, vegetables and meat 
which you would like to serve deli- 
ciously ; or you require something dif- 
ferent for a children’s party or holiday 
celebration — you will find every prob- 
lem solved in Mrs. Knox’s recipe books 
—sent free for your grocer’s name and 
4c for postage. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE Co. 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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‘Uelvet and Metal Cloths 


Dominate in These Lovely New Frocks 


careful regard withal for the slender founda- 

tion that still must be preserved—such is 
the outstanding fashion tendency of the day. Every 
dress on this page and the next, whether of the after- 
noon or evening variety, bears unmistakable witness 
to this leading mandate, and the result is a thor- 
oughly intriguing lesson in the subtle blending of 
severity and femininity. 

Drapery of all kinds, circular movements, shir- 
rings, fringe, tiered skirts, godets, boleros and 
bloused bodices—all seen on these two pages—are 
some of the delightful methods used by fashion to 
achieve the movement she has decreed. 

That velvet, both as a trimming and a founda- 
tion, has assumed tremendous importance this fall 
is attested by three of the stunning afternoon dresses 
and one of the evening frocks sketched. At extreme 
left, below, a dress of black cashmere crépe, boast- 
ing three godets at front of skirt, uses black velvet 
for the broad, flat belt, the long, pointed cuffs and 
an inset on the bodice; while, at upper right, a dress 
of tan cashmere crépe has yoke and cuffs of matching 


I crretat ese and yet more movement, but 


velvet. The skirt has two wrap-around tiers, and a 
soft loop of the crépe passes under the upper tier to 
hang down on top. 

On page 63, black velvet again appears in the 
frock third from left, making the skirt, sleeves and 
wide, flat belt. The bodice, in simulated jumper 
effect, but fastened to the velvet skirt, is of Persian 
brocade in red, green and gold, and the sleeves, which 
in turn fasten to the bodice, have turn-back cuffs of 
the brocade. 

Entirely of black velvet is the evening dress, sec- 
ond from right on page 63, with silver metal em- 
broidery, interspersed with rhinestones, outlining 
the deep V neck and extending down center of 
bodice at both back and front. A wing of the velvet 
falls from the right shoulder at back, and clever 
draping of the skirt results in that uneven hem line 
which contributes so much to the cause of flutter 
and motion. 

At lower right, this page, green and gold embroid- 
ery on cuffs, sash and bolero makes doubly effective 
a frock of sage green crépe Elizabeth. The wide, 
crushed girdle loops at left side, where the overskirt, 
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From French designers come the smart 
shoes on this page and the next, typical 
of the newest cuts and colors for day 
and evening wear. At extreme left, 
Hellstern’s version of the one-strap 
pump—the season’s numerical 
leader —has appliquéd rectangles of 
dark brown and yellowish-beige kid 
on a background of pinky-beige kid. 
Next, Julienne offers a trim after- 
noon shoe of fawn kid, with fawn liz- 
ard strap, edging and ornamental 
tongue effect. The third, a simple 
street pump from Hellstern, is of light 
brown kid, with a narrow band across 
vamp and around base of heel com- 
posed of alternate squares of gold and 
light brown kid. 


















































































































































At upper left, a pair of brown deer- 
skin and beige kid pumps, seen at the 
races, are perforated on toe, strap and 
heel. At right, Greco demonstrates 
the popularity of reptile leathers in a 
pair of beige kid shoes with a triangle 
of brown alligator, outlined with scal- 
loped brown snakeskin, and two tabs 
of brown lizard on the vamp. Strap 
and edging are of snakeskin. At 
upper right, page 63, the front view of 
Fulienne’s shoes on central figure at 
left of this page. Next in order, an 
unusually elaborate shoe from Greco 
boasts five kinds of kid—black speck- 
led with gold for the back, heel and 
strap; a plaided beige for the vamp; 
alternate gray and bright green for the 
tongue; and red for the pipings of 
strap and vamp. 
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shirred to fall in graceful folds, hangs in 
two points below the hem line. At upper 
left, page 62, a coat dress of a suéde-like 
woolen material in tan has a wide belt and 
buckle of brown alligator leather. Carry- 
ing out the latest rule of accessory ensem- 
ble, the flat hand bag is also ofalligator. A 
taupe fox scarf and a Reboux hat of brown 
velvet, with slightly crumpled crown, 
complete this attractive street costume 
for fall. 

Asecond Reboux hat, in turban effect, 
is seen on the figure at lower extreme left, 
page 62. Ascarf of black, gold and silver 
metal brocade swathes the black felt crown 
and ties low at center back, to fall in two 
ends over shoulder. The third hat, on 
figure at upper right, page 62, is by Thén- 
ault. Of brown velvet, with cuff brim slit 
and turned back at each side, it boasts a 
gilded feather ornament and rows of gold 
stitching on brim and crown. 

The new Vionnet sleeve, with deep arm- 
hole and narrow wrist, is seen in striking 
effect at upper left,in a frock of black satin- 
backed crépe, with the dull side making the 
dress proper and the lustrous side making 


the girdle and insets on bodice. The use of 
both sides of this material is a very im- 
portant style feature of the moment. 

All of the evening frocks shown here sub- 
scribe with charming results to the enor- 
mous popularity of metal brocades and 
metal embroidery. The one at lower left 
uses a small all-over gold brocade with a 
peach background. Loose panels and 
wings of self material are attached to the 
skirt with shirring, and the waistline is 
indicated at one side by three tiny tucks. 

On the seated figure, a straight, plain 
frock of light green crépe Elizabeth bases 
its claim to individuality on the rich feather 
embroidery that extends across the entire 
front and one side of lower back. The em- 
broidery is green and silver, and the deep, 
pointed fringe is a darker shade of green. 

Green and gold brocade makes the dress 
at extreme right, with plain gold brocade 
used for the shirred bow effect at back and 
as facing for theskirt. Thelatter has flared 
sections beginning at side fronts and ex- 
tending around to meet the flared panel at 
center back, resulting in the much-desired 
unevenness of hem line. 
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Below, on seated figure, op- 
era pumps of silver brocade, 
from Armand, have irregu- 
lar tips and flat bows of sil- 
ver kid. On figure second 
from right, below, an ex- 
tremely graceful pair of eve- 
ning slippers, seen at the 
theater, are of white satin 
with jagged leaf trimming, 
front strap and heel of sil- 
ver kid. The strap around 
ankle is of satin. 
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Miss Sarah Field Splint who, as 
Food Editor of McCall's Magazine, 
yearly advises tens of thousands 
of home makers on meal planning. 


= 


RMOUR’S “Star,” the world’s finest 
ham, and Miss Splint’s favorite recipe, 
assure results of surpassing excellence. Our 
free book “*6o Ways to Serve” will show you 
how to prepare an endless variety of delight- 
ful and economical ham dishes. You may be 
‘sure of choicest flavor and quality always 
—when you ask for Armour’s Star Ham. 





Arm ours 


STAR HAM 


Dept. 104, Div. Food Economics : hg 
Armour and Company 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Please send me Free Recipe Book, “Sixty Ways to Serve Star Ham.” 





Oc tober, 192 








eA Lovely Della Robbia Breakfast Set 




















Transfer No. 633 
The embroidered square in center measures 232 inches at outer 
edges, with band 21% inches wide. The same proportions may be 
used for any sized cloth. The embroidered corners measure 342 
inches at outer edges, while those of napkins are ¥2 inch smaller. 


LL the lure of deep Italian skies, all hemstitchingin golden brown finishes both, 
the exquisite charm of old Italian but, if preferred, the edges may be rolled. 
masters, speak from the rich em- For the embroidery, use Transfer No. 

broidery of this unique and stunning 633. Fill in background with satin stitch 
breakfast set. From Florence, city ofcolor in Della Robbia blue, outline fruit and edge 
and romance, it comes, to make thrilling _ of filled-in space with golden brown. Tiny | 
adventures of our everyday breakfasts, to seed stitches shade each apple and the | 
lend finished beauty to our bridge tables. pears on napkins. The tassels on cloth, of | 
Any woman who knowsthesimplesatin, blue and cream floss, are 314 inches long. 
outline and seed stitches may own a set Four brown floss picots at each corner of 
just like it. Natural-colored linen, mer- napkins may be omitted if desired. 
cerized floss matching the linen, and in For those who hesitate at satin stitching, 
golden brown and blue of the fascinating a similar effect may be obtained by using 
shade of Della blue linen as a 
Robbia pottery, background. 
are the only ma- Set in the blue 
terials needed to linen for corners 
capture the Ital- and center de- 
ian loveliness it sign of cloth, 
represents. The cut fruit designs 
cloth is 44 inches from natural col- 
square, and the ored linen, ap- 
six napkins (two pliqué on to blue 
of each design) linen back- | 


are 11 inches ground and out- | 
square. Italian line with brown. | 




















Transfer No. 633 
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LEERY TE AGLAEET INR MES RARE CHES EEO 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Dresses, 30 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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3 This is the kind of breakfast. 
: at America’s most brilliant men and women 
| find helpful in their daily work 


, a he re : : Name 
a highly nourishing, well-balanced break fast, which will 
supply eve d of the body th h h . a ge te cats sscastonkcsonsssasrsotosng Tap al cesar Voucesadsbeetsdbonsmpumesitatie’ 
PPly ry need 0 € yt roug out the morning. Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health Products, which include OMS AN Wa 2s Neeemeetioe ey eet Es fe ne eon ca 








| HAT does breakfast mean to you? Something 
‘ —almost anything—to be hastily swallowed 

’ before startingon the day’s activities? A “bite 
ata sup,” whose main purpose is to keep you from get- 
ting hungry before lunch time?. . . If that’s the way you 
regard your morning meal, you're wrong—all wrong! 


Mor some time dietitians have been telling us that 
rcakfast is probably the most important meal of the 
cay. And now 2300 famous Americans, replying to a 

»reakfast questionnaire” sent out by a leading scien- 
tiie institute, have backed up the dietitians. Only with 
the right kind of breakfast, they say, can highest efh- 
crency in the day’s work be reached. 


What do these notably successful men and women 
mean when they say “the right kind of breakfast’? . . . 
Well, they mean a small breakfast, it’s true. (American 
appetites no longer demand the heavy morning meal of 
earlier generations.) But they also mean, emphatically, 


And that’s the problem. To select a small amount of 
fox \d which will supply a large amount of nourishment. 
Grape-Nuts can help you! 


This crisp, delicious food is made from wheat and 
malted barley—grains packed with essential nourish- 
ment. A single serving of Grape-Nuts, with milk or 
cream, supplies more varied nourishment than many a 
hearty meal! And Grape-Nuts is particularly easy to 
digest—made so by the special baking process which 
also gives to the food its nut-like flavor and its delight- 
ful crispness. 


Remember that this crispness is of great importance 
to your health. You will enjoy chewing Grape-Nuts 
thoroughly—and chewing is the best possible protec- 
tion for your teeth and gums. They cannot remain 
healthy and beautiful unless they are exercised by 
proper mastication. Your dentist will tell you that this 
is true. 


For its crispness and its flavor—and, above all, for 





also Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate ... and... Malted 
Grape-Nuts, chocolate flavored, a most delicious milk food-drink. Try 
one at the nearest fountain. 





its food-value—“Zive Grape-Nuts a daily place on your 
breakfast table. Your grocer has it—or you may wish 
to accept the following offer. 


“A Book of Better Break fasts” 
and two servings of Grape-Nuts, free! 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you two 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts’ written by a famous 
physical director. 


© 1926, P. C. Co. 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts, by a former physical director of Cornell 
Medical College. 














In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front Street East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Why did he hide his name? 


‘The distingusshed traveler who wrote this letter years ago 


‘“W HOEVER stops there once will be sure to return 
again,” so reads a letter about the old Maxwell House 
printed in a Nashville newspaper long ago. “It is a 
hotel worthy of the name—a paradise for travelers. 
Of the food and the coffee served no man can say too 
much.” 

On the yellowed sheet under the long type col- 
umns, stands only this signature: “A Traveler.”” Why 
did this man make a mystery of his name? 

Among the guests of that fine, old hotel were all 
the notable men of the day. There for nearly half a 
century the South gave welcome to her most illus- 
trious visitors. Its registers read like an old-time roll 
of honor.’ 

Is it not probable that one of these great names is 
concealed by the words, “A Traveler’? Many think 
that only a man of note could have wished to remain 
unknown. 

And surely his letter is eloquent. Throughout all 
the southern states the Maxwell House was cele- 
brated for its food and for its coffee. Yet few have 
recorded its glory so memorably as he. 

We can picture our distinguished “Traveler,” 
seated in the stately dining room, reveling in such a 
dinner as we dream of. Perhaps it was there that he 


wrote his letter, lingering over his coffee and cigar — 
over that coffee which has brought to the Maxwell 
House its most enduring fame. 


No one could forget it 


For years it was the coffee at this fine, old hotel which 
its guests praised most highly of all. A special blend 
\ 


| ‘*Good to the last drop” 





was served there, so wonderfully rich and mellow 
that they carried the memory of it to their homes. 

Long ago this blend became the favorite of the 
cities of the South. In all parts of that land of good 
living, the families who appreciated the best took 
steps to secure it for their own tables. 

Today its fame has rapidly spread through the 
whole country. From Baltimore to Los Angeles it 
has pleased more people than any other coffee ever 
put on the market. 

And the same firm of coffee merchants who pet’ 
fected this blend years ago down in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, still blend and roast it today. The same cofiee, 
with same full-bodied flavor that delighted the pa- 
trons of the old Maxwell House is on sale at all better 
grocers’ from coast to coast. 

How you will enjoy your first taste of its mellow 
goodness— your first breath of its rich aroma! A new 
experience awaits you and your family. You will see 
a touch of new interest in the faces at table when you 
serve Maxwell House Coffee. Plan now to serve it 
tomorrow. Your grocer can supply you with M:x- 
well House Coffee in the famous, sealed blue tins. 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, Houston, 
Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, Los Ange’es. 


MAXWELL House Cor rte 


Topay —Amenias largest selling high grade coffee 
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wea AD, brown leaves 
54 may whirl outside 
werd! and bare trees sway 
4) and rustle in the 

) chilly grip of autumn winds, but 
summer reigns eternal in the young girl’s 
party wardrobe. Dainty colors, crisp and 
sheer materials, and, most exquisite of all, 
the lovely petal frock—all tell the tale of 
perennial summer that dances carefree 
ihrough the ever-changing seasons, caring 
not a whit for what the lowering future 
iias In store. 

_Lovelier than ever in their flowerlike 
‘ints and outlines are the young girl’s party 
‘rocks this fall, and in them she herself 
cems like nothing else so much as a 
lender, swaying flower. Perkaps it is this 
esemblance that makes her choose so fre- 
juently the petal dress, and that is why 
‘hree of the five delectable frocks above 
»elong to that ever-popular type. 

The first, at extreme left, a delightfully 
youthful dinner frock of emerald green 
crépe Elizabeth, keeps to the slender sil- 
houette. Scalloped panels, folded length- 
wise along the center, hang free, like 
drooping petals, from the wide girdle of 
matching green velvet. The underskirt is 
straight and plain. The bodice has that 
slight blouse which marks so many of the 
newest frocks, and is finished in back with 
a long petal and two ends of velvet ribbon 





athe 


Frocks of Flutter Lead the Way 


that start at neck and fall almost to the 
bottom of the skirt. 

The second dress, next in order, of the 
bouffant petal type, breathes of the dance 
in every lilting line. Belonging to the same 
general family as the first, it yet provides 
a striking contrast, for its skirt is as crisp 
and billowy as that of the other is soft 
and drooping. Proof of the return of an 
old material to play an important part in 
fashions for both day and evening wear is 
contained in its material, for it is made 
of moiré, soft and supple, in ivory white, 
with plain, semi-fitting bodice and three- 
tiered skirt of scalloped petals. A tiny 
piping of silver, edged with a three-inch 
fold of net, outlines the scallops, and the 
general effect of white and silver enchant- 
ment is further carried out in the shoes. 
These are of white satin, trimmed with 
silver kid, reflecting. a graceful pair, in 
white and blue, seen at the Paris races. 

The third petal frock, at extreme right, 
also for dancing, joins with the second in 
attesting the popularity of the tiered skirt 
for fall. Of lemon-yellow taffeta, with 
bodice on the same lines as that of the 
other tiered dress, gold tinsel net at neck, 
waistline and edge of tiers forms its only 


Cfor the Young Girls Party Flours 


trimming. A complementary 
note is struck in the shoes, 
from Perugia, of gold brocade 
with straps of plain gold kid. 
Brilliants outline the vamp and form a 
triangular effect in front. 

Just by way of contrast to its surround- 
ings, the dress in center has a distinctly 
autumn air, in color as well as fabric. Suit- 
able for informal theater wear or for 
formal afternoon occasions, it is made of 
Chanel red velvet, with neckband and belt 
of gold cloth. A double godet at front, in 
pointed outline, and a single godet at each 
side give fullness to the skirt, leaving the 
back plain. The slightly blousing bodice 
buttons halfway down the back, and nar- 
row gold piping edges sleeves and skirt. 
Julienne’s unusual pumps, of gold kid 
sprinkled with red-leather polka dots, com- 
plete the color scheme. 

Rose crépe Elizabeth over a slip of gold 
makes the dance or dinner dress second 
from right, with the gold slip showing 
through open slit of bodice at back. A 
diamond-shaped plastron of self material 
at front of waistline tops three double go- 
dets, which are repeated in back, and a 
bow of the crépe, fastened to the slip, is 
pulled through the open bodice at back. 
The shoes, also by Julienne, are of rose 
satin, with gold kid appliquéd in spiral 
design on outer sides only. 
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Paint These 

Lovely Things 
Yourself ~ | 

For Profit and Pleasure 





Earn money at home, this fas- 
cinating new way, in spare 
time —through membership 
in Fireside Industries, the na- 
tional organization of artistic 
home-workers! 


ee 








HIS is the most de- 

lightful work you could 
imagine; you will enjoy 
every minute you devote 
to it. Many _people do it 
solely for the artistic 
pleasure they get in creat- 
ing beautiful things. But 
it also pays surprisingly 
well, for there is an enor- 
mous demand for art nov- 
elties. Many of our mem- 
bers make $20 to $50 a 
week, and have built up 
profitable businesses from 
small beginnings. 


Think of decorating a 
pair of candlesticks, for 
example, requiring only 
an hour’s work, and realiz- 
ing a profit of $2.00. What 
other work could be so 
interesting, and pay so 
well? 


No Special Ability 
Needed 


The codperative association of 
home-makers known as Fireside In- 
dustries now has openings for a lim- 
ited number of new members. This 
is your opportunity. Find out how 
you can secure amembership. The 
work is easily learned, 
and a perfect joy to do. 






















































You have only to fol- 
low the simple directions 
given by Gabriel Andre 
Petit, the Art Director, 
and you can easily learn 
the latest methods of 
decorating wooden toys, 
parchment lamp shades, 
novelty painted furni- 


ture, book-ends, greeting 





cards, batikand otherlovely 
objects of art. Through Mr. 
Petit’s perfected system,the 
work becomes extremely 
simple, and you are fur- 
nished a complete outfit of 
materials, worth at least 
$10.00, without extra cost. 


READ! 


‘“*Made $14.00 one 
afternoon doing lit- 





tle odd things over. You can start making 
money almost at once. 

‘Have started a sav- 

ings account just to Money Back 

see what I can do— Guarantee 

wastes to find What thousands of others 
a ta en in are doing in Fireside Indus- 

$300.00. : tries, you also can do. 


sure are we of your success in 
this fascinating work, that we 
guarantee to refund your 
money in full if, after com- 
pleting your instruction, you 
are not entirely pleased. You 
take norisk. You aresole judge. 


Beautiful Book 
FREE 





“T have had a big 
day today, cashed 
in nearly $100.00.” 





“*This is the greatest 
work I have ever 
done—it is simply 
wonderful! I have 
sold numbers of 
things, and have or- 
ders ahead for many 
more. Again, thank 
you for this wonder- 
ful work!’ 


_ The beautiful Book of Fire- 
side Industries, illustrated in 
color, explains all about this 
new way to earn money at 
home. It will be sent you, ab- 
solutely FREE and without 
obligation. Just mail the cou- 
pon, or write, enclosing 2c 
stamp to help pay postage. 
But do this at once, while 

















openings for new members 
are available. 


Send Coupon for 
Free Book Today 

















“ FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 

DEPT. 42-P ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Please send me, FREE, the book on Fireside Industries, 

which explains how I may earn money at home by decorat- 

ing art novelties; also particulars of your money back 

guarantee and special codperative privileges. 








City State 





(Write in pencil—ink will blot) 





Above, two smart coat dresses, the one at left of gray 
Granikella, a smart new Rodier fabric, in surplice 
effect; the other of black and white tweed, crossbarred 
in green. A gray glacé leather belt crosses an unusu- 
ally placed pocket in the first, while the uneven bodice 
outline of the other is stitched to skirt. At right, a coat 
of tan, brown and blue plaided tweed, in ombré effect, 
is lined with tan kasha. The fur is cocoa civet cat. 


common sense gone so cheerfully hand in hand; for 

the new fall clothes are not only a rich and colorful 

joy to behold but a very real joy to wear, besides. With 
the silhouette still straight and slender, yet feminized by 
increasing movement and given comfortable freedom by 
means of plaits, the lover of slenderness and the lover of 
flutter may be equally well satisfied. And with the two- 
piece jumper frock still in the lead for sports, but replaced 
by the one-piece dress or the long tunic frock for other oc- 
casions, a choice that pleases all of us is once more offered. 
On this page and the next, some of the leading high- 
lights of the season are shown, with coats displaying a 
strong tendency to wrap around the figure and embellish 
themselves with generous fur trimmings, and suits keeping 


N com before, it seems, have style and comfort and 
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SHOE PHOTOS. © BY MURAY 


LVew C fall 
(olothes and a 


Smart ShOE 
Wardrobe 


Oct ber, 1926 





KWAME IDGE.. 


At left, a belted sports coat of gray tweed, with rag- 
lan sleeves, has jaunty collar and pockets of gray 
kid caracul. Typical of the season are the two 
debonair suits above, with their hip-length coats. 
The one at left, of green Goyal, a new tweed- 
suede mixture, has notched collar and cuffs of gray 
krimmer, while a cream silk faille vestee relieves 
the oxford gray tweed of the other. 


to the plain, mannish type, with plaited skirts anc hip 
or finger-tip length jackets. 

In shoes the same broad field of choice lies ope, for 
the one-strap pump vies with the opera pump, anc the 
oxford, in its varied interpretations, may be wor: for 
sports or the dressiest of daytime events. 

For the woman who limits herself to a three-pair shoe 
wardrobe—one for sports or general wear, one for aiter- 
noon and one for evening—the various types that she 
may choose will be found here. For the first, she may 
select the footgear at upper left and right, this page— 
that at left of tan Russia calf, with tan lizard heel and 
inlay and blond kid trimming; the other of dark 
brown alligator and brown enameled kid. The heels 
measure 2 inches and 1% inches, respectively, 4 


Octol 








» 1926 


October, 1926 


Above, the dolman—that returned fash- 
ion prodigal—is seen in the evening wrap 
at left, of gray Leda, a new suéde-finish 
fabric. The wide collar and cuffs are of 
gray fox. At right, Chanel red velvet 
makes a soft, luxurious cape, lined 
throughout with self material. The 
deep shawl collar is of baumarten fox. 


conservative height in this day when heels 
sometimes attain an altitude of 254 inches! 
Both pairs are smart illustrations of the tre- 
mendous and continued popularity of reptile 
le athers, with lizard, alligator and snake lead- 
ing. Only one other fabric is more popular, 
aid that is black patent leather, the season’s 
newest favorite. Not for many years past have 
black shoes made their appearance in such over- 
whelming numbers, and the smart woman this 
fall will include at least one pair in her wardrobe. 

These will be of the dressy afternoon type 
seen above at upper left and right—the first 
with fawn kid trimmings, and underlay in strap 
and saddle of pink and gold alligator suéde, 
and the second with fawn lizard heels and 
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Below, the cape-coat and the 
straight wrap-around pro- 
vide two popular choices for 
afternoon wear. Both illus- 
trate the lavish use of fur 
which is an outstanding char- 
acteristic of daytime as well 
as evening wraps for fall. 
Crayon blue Leda inakes the 
Jirst, with collar and deep 
scallops of moleskin. The fur 
bands continue around the 
front, sloping up to a point 
at the neck. The second is 
of tan velours de laine, with 
corded embroidery in match- 
ing tan, and tuxedo collar, 
scalloped cuffs and band 


around bottom of nutria. 


Above, dark green tweed makes the two-piece sports frock at 
left, with its skirt plaited in groups of three and its wide, 
pointed belt finished with five buttons. Vestee, collar and tie 
are of beige silk crépe. At right, a stunning three-piece en- 
semble is developed in red and black. The long tunic blouse 
is of red silk crépe, the underskirt of black kasha and 
the straight, wrap-around coat of Rodier’s Ziblikasha, also 
in black, trimmed with collar and cuffs of platinum kit fox. 


trimming. The heels of both are the season’s accepted height for 
dress occasions—23¢ inches. If preferred, the dressy oxford in 
colored or Russia kid, with equally high heel and an openwork 
top, may be substituted; for the oxford ranks next in popularity 
to the one-strap pump, whether for sports or afternoon wear. 

Also in the afternoon or ‘‘dressy sports’’ class is the suéde shoe 
of woodland brown at upper center on page 68, with fawn lizard 
heel and tongue, fawn buttons and the usual 23-inch heel. This 
shade and all the other tones of brown are, next to black, the 
most popular autumn shoe colors. 

With her daytime footgear provided for, the shoe shopper will 
now turn her attention to evening wear, and choose the shoes at 
upper center, this page, of silver brocade with pastel-tinted roses. 
The trimming is silver kid and the heels are 23% inches high. 
Next in smartness to silver brocade comes multicolored brocade 
for evening, followed by gold brocade and both silver and gold kid. 













oyeven Winter 
Flats From 
Parts Openings 


Posed by Juti1a Hoyt 
Photographed by Muray 


































Sean Patou 


Fean Patou sends us 
the exceedingly smart 
hat above, of sand 
belting ribbon. The 
band, of self material, 
and thebrimare faced 
with narrow gros- 
grain ribbon in sand, 
dogwood, honey and 


sapphire. 


Agnes high-crowned 
hat of navy belting 
ribbon, at right, is 
draped at back, with 
front trimming of 
gray and porcelain- 
blue grosgrain, in 
pointed effect, topped 
by black and gray 
feather brushes. 


EVEN stunning hats, just arrived from 
Paris, to tell us a thrilling Winter’s Tale 
of fashion’s latest fancies! Posed on the 

head of lovely Julia Hoyt, they whisper 
secrets in dulcet tones that none of us may 
resist—for the accent is distinctly French. 

And their message not only confirms the 
prophecies of fall but adds to them still 
newer features. For, though both small and 
medium hats remain correct, the tendency 
to fit closely to the head, with narrow rolled 
or drooping brim—and sometimes no brim 
at all—is more and more pronounced. 
Crowns, with a few exceptions, are draped, 
and often very high, and many exceedingly 
attractive ones show the new drapery, low 
at back and off the head, introduced by 
Agnés with such success. The peaked turban 
shape, the “toboggan cap”’ effect, the béret, 
the toque and the sailor—all are included 
in fashion’s varied ranks. 

Velvet, alone and with other materials, is 
extremely important, as are felt and soleil, 
with belting ribbon also widely used. Bright 
blues, Chanel red, beige and wood tones, 
black, and greens ranging from moss to 
bright grass shades, lead the winter color card. 





































Rose Descat 


trimming. 
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cmap + Cliane 


Above, Eliane again demonstrates the smartness 
of the tiny hat that hugs the head, this time in 
rose-beige Chinois felt. Two crystal pins, at right 
side—a very chic fashion note—are the only 








Above, Reboux’s typical draped 
crown lends graceful softness 
to a hat of dull rose soleil, with 
narrow rolling brim that widens 
at side front and is held against 
the crown by a cocarde of navy 
grosgrain. The ribbon is drawn 
through two slits in brim and 
points perkily upward in en- 
gaging fashion. A band of gros- 
grain also encircles crown. 


In direct contradiction to the 
rule of folds and plaits and all 
manner of soft, draped effects, 
Rose Descat develops, at right, 
a rolled-brim sailor with a 
straight, undented crown. Since 
velvet is hailed on every side as 
an outstanding fabric of the 
season, she makes the hat of 
that material, in dogwood, with 
a band of matching grosgrain 
around the base of crown and 
another running across the top. 
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Eliane 


Above, the very small, 
close-fitting hat that 
Paris stamps as correct 
for the coming winter is 
developed by Eliane in 
black felt, proving that 
other colors may be 
newer, but nothing can 
be smarter than rightly 
handled. black. The 
crown is folded across 
the top, and a wide band 
of black satin ribbon 
passes through a slit in 
the rolled brim to tie in 
a flat, draped bow at 
left side. 


At upper left, Rose Des- 
cat varies the rule of 
snug-fitting, turned-up 
brims with a mushroom 
shape that proves the 
medium-sized hat is also 
to be reckoned with. 
Natural soleil, that 
popular new millinery 
fabric, is the material 
used. Two deep folds 
across the crown are 
bound with black satin, 
and a black satin band, 
draped higher atthe back 
than front, encircles the 
crown and ties loosely at 


the left. 


Rose Descat 
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Something she has 


that 


greater than beauty itself 


















many women lack---a magic 











Everywhere in America we see her—the woman 
who is such a mystery, such a marvel to Europeans. 
In business we find her always at the top. In social 
life she is the acknowledged leader. 

Perhaps she is not beautiful or talented beyond 
the ordinary. But she has a charm other women 
lack, a compelling charm that comes with radiant 
vitality; the glow and sparkle of perfect health. 

Many women just miss these things because they 
arc thoughtless in their food selection. They eat 
carclessly, without regard for diet balance. 

One frequent diet deficiency is bulk. And phy- 
sic ins agree that bulk in our daily food is essential 
to :cgularity and health. 
hy not take steps now to correct your diet and 
rd scientifically against a condition which is a 
‘ace to health and beauty? 


-verybody—every day 


- 


Bog 


Eat this delicious food for bulk balance 


Millions of men and women wisely balance their 
diet every day by eating Post’s Bran Flakes, a deli- 
cious cereal food. 

Try it. ‘‘Now you'll like bran.’’ Its tempting 
flavor will appeal to you instantly. You will 
realize at once why it is the most popular bran food 
in the world. . 

And in addition to bulk, this delicious health 
cereal also brings to the body such vital health 
essentials as: phosphorus, iron, protein, carbohy- 
drates and vitamin-B. 

Buy a pices of Post’s Bran Flakes at your gro- 
cer’s and start eating this crisp, delicious cereal 
every day as ‘‘An Ounce of Prevention.”’ 


Enjoy it plain, with milk or cream. Try it with 


LPOSTS BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of @) prevention 


©P.C. Co., 1926 








the various fresh fruits and berries in season. Have 
it served in the form of cookies, muffins and bread. 

Don’t go on risking the dangers of unbalanced 
diet. Decide right now to keep on ‘“The Road to 
Wellville’’ by making Post’s Bran Flakes a regular 
part of your daily menu. 


Some valuable information for the asking 


At your request we will gladly send a free trial 
becuse of Post’s Bran Flakes and a booklet that 
as important bearing on health and beauty. 
7 1 7 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. LHJ-B1026, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Makers of Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), Instant Postum, 
Grape-Nuts and Post’s Bran Chocolate—also Jell-O and 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Canadian Address:—Canadian 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 45 Front St., E., Toronto, 2, Ontario 








“Now Youll 
Like Bran” 














have become a most enthusiastic user of 

the frying pan. I find that it gives me 
a greater variety of attractive dishes than 
any other form of cooking and that it saves 
my time and my money liberally. 

Nowadays I wouldn’t think that I could 
keep house without my frying pan and the 
appetizing dishes that I prepare in it so 
quickly and easily. 

But I wasn’t always so enthusiastic about 
frying. I used to have, as many people still 
have today, a notion that fried foods are in- 
digestible. I didn’t realize then as I do now 
that simply frying food cannot possibly make 
it indigestible. 

I didn’t realize then as I do now that pota- 
toes, for example, fried in a sweet, clean, 
wholesome fat are perfectly healthful. 

And I was always very sure that the smoke 
and odor from the fats I had been taught to 
use were a perfect nuisance. I was always 
wishing that I could find a fat which I could 
use without its smoking. (In just a moment 
I will tell you how during the war I stumbled 
on a really perfect fat.) 


How I found the right fat 


During the war I managed a canteen where 
hundreds of hungry sailors and soldiers ate 
every day. There was always a great demand 
for fried foods, but somehow I was never quite 
satisfied with the fried foods we served, al- 
though I was very proud of our pies and 
cakes and puddings. 
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One day when a large order for supplies was 
delivered I found it included a large tin of 
Crisco instead of the fat I had been using. 

When I questioned this fat I was assured 
that there was no better fat than Crisco and 
that when I used it I would like it “just as 
well.” As I needed a fat at once I did use it. 
And it did not take me long to discover that 
not only did I like it “‘just as well,” I liked 
it a great deal better; in fact, it was just the 
fat I had been looking for all these years, and 
the only fat I have used since. 


To avoid smoke and unpleasant odors 


The first secret of good frying is to put our 
Crisco into a cold frying pan, heating it slowly. 

Perhaps you were taught as I was, to wait 
for the fat to smoke before frying. With 
Crisco, however, it is important that you do 
not wait for it to smoke. Crisco becomes hot 
enough to fry foods to a rich, golden brown 
on the outside, with a tender, well cooked 
inside before it smokes. When a small piece 
of bread browns, Crisco is ready to fry. 


How much to use 


To fry raw foods—fish or meats—and such 
vegetables as eggplant, squash, tomatoes and 
cucumbers, enough Crisco should be used so 
that when it has melted it will at least half 
cover the food. Perfect frying is easier when 
we use a generous amount of Crisco. This is 
not extravagant, for Crisco may be strained 


October, Igy 


I tell you here of new, quick ways 
to fry at least 20 different fruits, 
vegetables and meats. 


back into the can and used many more times. 


Fried food should be turned only once. Let 
it fry slowly on one side until cooked two- : 
thirds through. Then turn and brown on the F 


other side. Fried this way, with plenty of 
Crisco, food will come out whole with no un- 
sightly breaks. It will be thoroughly cooked, 


attractive to look at and delicious to eat. 





Peppers, Cabbage, Celery, Brussels 
Sprouts, Onions, Carrots, Parsnips 


In frying vegetables, none of their fresh, nat- 
ural flavors is lost as in boiling. Crisco 
cooks the outside, sealing the flavor inside, s0 
vegetables fried in Crisco have what boiled 
vegetables lack—all their real garden flavor. 

To fry green peppers, cabbage or celery we 
cut them in pieces. Brussels sprouts we fry 
whole. Onions or carrots we slice. These last 


are especially delicious when equal parts of 


each are fried together. 
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I fry all of these in a rather unusual way. 
I put into a cold frying pan enough Crisco 
to cover the bottom well when it melts. Then 
I put in the vegetables, add a little water, 
cover and let simmer until the vegetables are 
soft. Then I remove the cover and brown, 
adding more Crisco if needed and stirring oc- 
casionally. If you have never fried these 
vegetables this way, you will be surprised to 
find how delicious they are. Sometimes in- 
stead of browning them I add a little sweet 
cream and serve at once. 

Cold boiled parsnips are delicious browned 
on both sides in Crisco. For parsnip fritters 
I boil and wash parsnips, and to each cupful 
add 1 beaten egg, 2 tablespoons milk and 1 
tablespoon flour, salt and pepper to taste and 
drop by spoonfuls into hot Crisco and brown 
on both sides. 

Mock oysters are delicious too. For each 
cup of grated raw parsnip we need 1 beaten 
egg, 14 cup sweet cream, I tablespoon each 
of flour and melted Crisco, and salt to taste. 
Mix and drop small spoonfuls in hot Crisco 
and fry slowly on both sides. This makes 
enough for 3 people. 


Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Squash, 
Eggplant, Turnips, Corn 


Raw tomatoes, cucumbers, squash, and egg- 
plant are simply rolled in flour and fried on 
both sides until done. Cold boiled turnips, 
white or yellow, are very good when browned 
in Crisco on both sides. 

In the summer, green corn cut from the 
ear, mixed with red and green sweet peppers 
cut fine, makes a delicious dish. Simmer in 
Crisco about Io minutes in a covered frying 
pan, then remove cover and brown. This dish 
‘s especially delicious if a little cream is added. 

You will find a great many interesting ways 
‘o fry potatoes explained in the cook book 
fered free on this page. 
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1—Put Crisco into cold frying pan. To attention frying does when only a little 
cook the food thoroughly (for example, _fat is used. . 


slowly, using enough Crisco to partly soon as Crisco is melted put in a small 
cover it. It will not require the constant _ piece of bread. 


" 
wie wm Oat 


SMOKE 


3—As soon as bread starts to brown put ing, if you wait until it is almost done. 
; c ; in the fish. Cook slowly until fish is | 4—Strain the Crisco into an empty can 
a fish) without smoke or scorching, fry 2—Put frying pan over low heat. As  nearlydone,thenturntobrowntheother and use it for the next thing you want to 
side. With plenty of Crisco in the pan _fry. No one will know you have fried fish 





the fish is easily turned without break- in it. 














An Astonishing 
BLINDFOLD TEST 


See if this doesn’t give you the 
greatest surprise of your whole 
cooking experience! 

Put a little Crisco on the tip of one 
spoon. On the tip of another place 
a little of the fat you are now 
using; have someone blindfold you 
and give you first one, then the 
other to taste. 

Now did you ever imagine there 
could be such a striking differ- 
ence in the taste of cooking 
fats? Think what an improve- 
ment Crisco’s own sweetness 
and freshness will make in your 
own cakes, pies, biscuits, and 
fried foods. 























Pineapples, Peaches, Bananas 


and Apples 


Try fried pineapple or peaches with chicken. 
Cut peaches in half or pineapple slices in half, 
dust with flour and fry until soft and brown. 
Fry in plenty of Crisco, turning only once. 
Split bananas lengthwise, roll in flour, brown 
on both sides, dust with flour, add a dash of 
lemon juice and serve with ham, boiled or 
fried. Apples sliced, halved or quartered and 
browned in Crisco are delicious with pork or 
even as dessert when sugar is added. 


Meat and Fish hints 


Calves’ liver, pork tenderloins, cutlets of every 
kind, veal and lamb steak, chicken, and sweet- 
breads are all delicious when fried in Crisco. 

All kinds of fish, whether whole, steaks, or 
shell fish, may be fried in Crisco to a lovely 
golden brown without a single unsightly break 
by the method you see pictured on this page. 


Solving the problem of left-overs 


Odds and ends of left-over meat, mixed with 
vegetables, make most delicious casserole 
dishes. So do many of the cheaper cuts of 
meat—really far more nourishing and deli- 
cious than some of the more expensive cuts. 

Take the raw or cooked meat, cut in small 
pieces, roll in flour, brown in the frying pan 
with plenty of Crisco and sliced onions. After 
browning add a little water and put in the 
casserole with left-over or fresh vegetables, 
such as potatoes, turnips, onions, green pep- 
pers or carrots. Add any left-over gravy or 
meat sauce and perhaps a bay leaf to improve 
the flavor. Cover and bake slowly two to 
three hours. Browning the meat in the frying 
pan gives a rich flavor, and the Crisco adds 
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199 SELECTED RECIPES 
by Sarah Field Splint 








richness to the whole dish. 
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The Procter & Gamble Co., 

Dept. of Home Economics, Section D-10 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

ihe I attach the wrapper from a Crisco can. 
Tested Recipes Please send me “Sarah Field Splint’s 199 








New cook book containing 199 recipes 
originated and tested by Sarah Field 
Splint, Food and Household Management 
Editor of McCall’s Magazine. New, de- 
licious recipes for every class of cooking— 
never before published. To receive this 
book, fill in and mail the coupon, with 
the outside wrapper from a can of Crisco. 


Selected Recipes.”’ 
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WoMEN are always busy, it’s true — but the well-informed 
woman is never too busy to say ‘‘Come In’’ to the Realsilk 
Service Man when he calls. 


For where else can such exquisite hosiery and lingerie be 
found at anywhere near the Realsilk price? And, too—you are 
spared all the annoyance of “shopping around”’ since the needs 
of the entire family can be supplied with one half-hour’s visit 
of the Realsilk Service Representative. 


Sheerest hosiery in all the smartest Parisienne shades (and 
don’t color vogues change rapidly these days!) . . . dainty lin- 
gerie in a wide range of styles and fabrics . . . all are offered 
for your selection. You merely sit back in the comfort of your 
own home and choose whatever strikes your fancy. 


And then it occurs to you that other members of the 
family also may share in this wonderfully convenient, money- 
saving service. There are stockings for the children—undupli- 
cated values—made with sturdy reinforcements that resist the 
hardest wear . . . There are socks for the men of the house in 
a wide variety of fabrics and patterns — Realsilk Super-Service 
Socks—famous everywhere for their good looks and long wear. 


You'll find that every item is offered at substantial savings. 
No matter what one’s station in life may be, Realsilk savings 
can hardly fail to be appreciated . . . For Realsilk offers a real 
chance to cut living expenses at a place where you probably 
never suspected that economies were possible. 


If you have neglected to find out how Realsilk Service can 
help you with your problems, you'll find it a mighty good 
investment to say ‘Come In’’ to the Realsilk Service Repre- 
sentative next time he calls. 


One of our 10,000 Bonded men is assigned regularly to 
your neighborhood . . . you'll find him courteous, dependable 
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This gold button identifies the Bonded 
Realsilk Service Representative when 
he calls at your home or office. 


th ii Bi 


en the Man at the Door 


Rea S] k-by all means havehimcome im 


and efficient . . . a home town business man representing the 
largest institution of its kind in the world. 


And remember—you buy Realsilk products direct from the 
manufacturer... the money-saving and convenient way. The 
hosiery is of pure, fresh silk —only 24 days from filature to foot. 
The lingerie you get is new-made and unhandled — coming 
direct from our mills to you. 


If you do not care to wait until the next regular visit of 
the Realsilk Service Representative before availing yourself 
of our money-saving service, just fill in the coupon below and 
we will have him call at any time you may appoint. 


eR ker~ 
REAL SILK Hosiery MILLs, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Silk Hosiery . 5 L 
and Makers of Fine Lingerie h ere 5) 
250 BRANCH OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA F/ 
Consult ’Phone Directory for Your Local Office ONE WAY 


REALSILK 


HOSIERY AND LINGERIE 


CHILDREN'S STOCKINGS and MENS SOCKS 


© 1926 RSHM 





REAL SILK HOSIERY MILLS, Indianapolis, Indiana a8 
I fear that I have been overlooking a big opportunity to make substantial savings in 


the purchase of hosiery and lingerie both for myself and other members of my family, 
and would like to have your Service Representative call. 


Signed __ "Phone 











Street and No. City 




















, 1996 
"" October, 1926 
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Below, the fluttering 
movement of the moment 
is achieved by means of 
flaring flounces, a favor- 
ite method of enlivening 
the slender silhouette. In 
lower left-hand corner, 
a brief peplum follows 
i the flaring lines of the 
skirt proper, resulting in 
the bouffant hip line to 
which only evening 
frocks may correctly as- 
pire. 


SS v Se eae 


ded 


hen 


Flounces sometimes 
: supply the required 


} F, movement, 





bouffant hip line. 








= 








The short peplum gives a The flaring tunic—another 




















The robe de style— 
for youthful figures. 


Our Paris Office Gables: 


that the silhouette in general 
remains straight and slim in ef- 
fect, but with much movement 
achieved by means of the bloused 
bodice, plaits or plissés on severer 
frocks, and panels, wings or side 
fullness, often with a slightly cir- 
cular cut, on dressier ones. 


—that the exceptions to the 
straight silhouette are, for eve- 
ning—the robe de style with 
Spanish pannier effect, and a few 
close-fitting skirts with a flaring 
peplum or puff around the hips. 


(Continued on Page 229) 


fashion fancy. 


The bloused back and un- 


even hem line. 


The Fall Silhouette Shows Many (aprices 


One of the few exceptions 
that prove the rule of the 
straight, slim silhouette is 
the popular robe de style, 
at left, with its bouffant 
skirt and semi-fitted bod- 
ice. The uneven hem line 
is a frequent accompani- 
ment. 


The batwing sleeve— 
of dolman inspiration, 












The tiered skirt— 
for afternoon or 
evening 


Ss: 


Above, the tiered skirt has returned 
to favor and is seen on every side 
in day as well as evening frocks. 
Despite its broken outline and the 
flare it sometimes boasts, the gen- 
eral silhouette remains basically 
slim and the fluttering tiers add 
nothing to the actual width of the 
foundation. At upper center, the 
new batwing sleeve emulates 
the deep dolman armhole, tapering 
gracefully to the wrist, where it 
Sits snugly. 










Powder 
1S important 














To THE Mortuer delongs the responsibility 
in protecting the baby against chafing 


ABY’S skin is so soft and tender 
that it falls into little folds. 
These creases are the mother’s spe- 
cial care. If moisture is allowed to 
lurk in them it makes a perfect 
breeding place for the infection that 
causes chafing. 

To keep these furrows free from angry 
soreness, doctors advise the use of powder 
after the bath in neck, underarms, and 
groins. The buttocks, too, are so often wet 
and soiled that they need special care 
against chafing. Doctors insist on the use 
of powder every time the diaper is changed. 


F course the powder which is used in 

such sensitive spots and has such an 
important duty, must be soft, fine, anti- 
septic, pure beyond question. 

Because they know it has these quali- 
ties so important to the comfort and well- 
being of their babies, more mothers choose 
Johnson’s Baby Powder than any other. 


They know that the name stands for 
purity, antiseptic quality. And they 
know by experience how soft and healing 
the powder is. 


All through its manufacture, the powder 
is zealously guarded from all possible con- 
tamination—guarded as these huge lab- 
oratories, devoted to antiseptically clean 
articles for the medical profession, are so 
well equipped to do. 

If you do not already know Johnson’s 
Baby Powder, read the offer below. 





How should the buttocks be cared for? 


This is the most common place for 
chafing, as the parts are so frequently 
wet and soiled; hence utmost pains 
should be taken that all napkins be re- 
moved as soon as they are wet or soiled 
and the parts kept scrupulously clean 


and well powdered. 
Dr. L. Emmett Holt 


—“Care & Feeding of Children’”’ 





NOTE: To those mothers who do not already 
know this beneficent powder, Johnson & 
Johnson are offering a free sample of it and 
their helpful little book, ““The Faith of a Baby.” 


GshrneelfcRenam 


Dept. A-14; New Brunswick, N. J. 


Your druggist is more than a merchant 
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Do you protect 
your baby’s health 


at nursing time? 


7%, Thecontinued health 
wes of your baby depends 
AG on clean nursing 
SF “24 bottles. Are you sure 
your baby’s bottle 
is the kind you can clean as 
thoroughly as you do your 
drinking glass? 
How can you expect to keep 
a bottle with a very narrow 
neck clean? It’s nearly im- 
possible to reach all the inside 
curves, where disease germs 
so easily lodge. 
You can do away with this 
narrow necked bottle 





and this 


an 


hard-to-clean funnel ‘and 






dangerous brush 


if you give your baby the kind of 
nursing bottle recommended by Dr. 
L. Emmett Holt in his famous book, 
“The Happy Baby.” He 

says, “In selecting bottles, 

those which are the easiest 

to clean should be chosen. 

These are the round bottles 

with wide mouths.” 

This is the HYGEIA, the Safe 
Nursing Bottle. It has straight, easy- 
to-clean sides and a wide, open mouth. 
No brush is needed for cleaning, and 
no funnel is needed for filling. Sold 
by drug stores everywhere. Endorsed 
by thousands of doctors. 




















The Hygeia, the mod- 

ern, safe nursing bottle, 

does away with poten- 

tialdangers—the brush, 

the funnel, and the nar- 
row neck. 


Hygeia 


The SAFE 
NURSING BOTTLE 
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The Right Fabric for the Right Type and Occasion 





sa) HERE are so many ways 
} of going wrong when it 
comes to dressing that at 
times we become quite 
discouraged. Oh, for a 
: desert isle, we sigh, where 
3 exaces! a simple little frock of sea- 
indica See] weed would meet all so- 
cial requirements, and such _ baffling 
problems as right and wrong fabrics for 
definite occasions would go into the dis- 
card as effete and foolish details! 

But desert isles are rather at a premium 
these days, and seaweed as a dress material 
just a wee bit passé, so why not look our 
problems in the face and see what common 
sense will do toward solving them? Did it 
ever occur to us that a dress or a coat or 
a suit may be of exactly the right cut and 
color and yet be a total failure? Well, it 
not only may, but very often is. 

For materials have just as definite a 
place as color or line or style. Yet the 
woman who would shudder at the thought 
of wearing an emerald green hat with a 
flame-colored dress, or a sports suit at a 
formal dinner, will blandly appear at an 
evening affair in a low-necked dress of 
pongee or tub silk—fabrics suitable for 
daytime only—or on the street in the 
morning in an elaborate lace-trimmed or 
embroidered georgette. It never occurs 
to her that last year’s afternoon dresses 
cannot be used for general wear this year! 

It is mistakes of this kind that the chart 
on page 87 is intended to guard against. 
In it are given the various materials suit- 
able for various occasions, and by follow- 
ing it closely many an awkward situation 
may be avoided. First determine the 
occasion and then choose the fabric—that 
is the initial rule. But, in this modern 
day of velvets for sports and knitted wear 
for semi-dress occasions, there is something 
else to be remembered. It is not only the 
fabric that is determined by the occasion, 
but the treatment of that fabric as well. 
For silk crépe may make a sports frock or 
an evening dress, yet the difference in 
treatment will be so marked that no one 
could possibly confuse the two. 

Sports clothes and clothes for general 
wear are today virtually identical. Often 
they supersede entirely the afternoon cos- 
tume, and the frock that is donned in the 
morning may be correctly worn straight 
through till evening. In many cases the 
only difference between sports and general 
wear clothes is to be found in the greater 
simplicity of the former. A general wear 
dress may boast a double jabot and vestee, 
but a sports frock will substitute a sim- 
ple tie. The chart, therefore, shows vir- 
tually no difference between these two 
classes. 

This growing tendency toward infor- 
mality has also put the stamp of correct- 
ness on certain types of clothes that once 
would have been considered extremely bad 
form for certain occasions. Just as the 
dinner jacket for men has taken the place 











By ANN Hark 


of the long-tailed coat for many occasions, 
so more leeway is permitted women in the 
matter of evening dress. With the excep- 
tion of the opera or the opening night of 
a play, the smart New York woman feels 
perfectly free to attend the theater in 
either street clothes or evening dress. Her 
choice depends entirely on the formality 
or informality of the occasion. 

For a casual dinner at a hotel or restau- 
rant, formal dinner clothes are frequently 
omitted by the well-dressed woman and 
her escort. The man may, perhaps, come 
direct from the office and must perforce 
wear his business suit; so the woman will 
dress accordingly. Instead of the elab- 
orate metal, brocade or beaded gown that 
she would wear to a formal dinner party, 
she will content herself with an afternoon 
dress suitable for a bridge party or a tea, 
or a simple, sleeveless dinner frock of the 
least pretentious kind—the same sort that 
can be worn for very formal afternoon oc- 
casions. It may beof silk crépe, georgette, 
chiffon or lace, but it will be made along 
simple, unelaborate lines. A white chiffon 
dress, embroidered in crystal, or a rich silk 
and metal brocade, would be eminently 
unsuitable for such an informal occasion. 
But, on the other hand, the very simple 
sleeveless silk crépe, georgette, chiffon or 
lace frock might be worn to a formal din- 
ner at which the crystal-trimmed or bro- 
cade dress would be the strictly correct 
thing, and the wearer still need not feel 
uncomfortable. For it is better to be un- 
derdressed than overdressed, and, if we 
err at all, let’s err on the side of sim- 
plicity. 

Over the elaborate afternoon or simple 
dinner dress worn to this casual dinner, 
the correctly garbed woman may wear any 
daytime coat of fur or fabric, provided it 
is not of the strictly sports type. There- 
fore, when the wardrobe boasts only one 
coat, it is well to avoid both the severely 
sports and the dressy afternoon types, 
choosing instead the more conservative 
general wear coat that 
will serve for any 
daytime occasion. 
Footgear will be blond 
or black, of leather or 
satin—never of metal 
or brocade, which are 
correct only with full 
evening dress; and a hat 
will, of course, be worn, 
since it is never good 
form to appear without 
one in a hotel or restau- 
rant, except when wear- 
ing formal evening 
dress. If, however, the 
occasion is a formal din- 
ner party at a hotel or 
restaurant, the men 
guests will wear dinner 
clothes and the women 


formal evening dress, with evening coats, 
capes or shawls and, of course, without 
hats. The same applies to the dinner party 
in a private home, the formal dance, the 
evening bridge party, banquets and formal 
public dinners, concerts, supper clubs and 
miscellaneous evening parties of a formal 
character. 

And, speaking of hats, again we note a 
fashion change. For no longer are there 
impassable lines drawn between the vari- 
ous typesof headgear. Instead, almost any 
sports hat, except the vagabond or strictly 
mannish type, may be worn straight 
through the day, and the close-fitting little 
hat of felt serves as well for afternoon as 
morning. One very definite distinction re- 
mains, however: The hat of metal or lace, 
or with ostrich trimming, is for afternoon 
only, and the little gold turban which we 
sometimes see in the morning, with a rag- 
lan coat or sports suit, is wrong. 

These are the things to remember. But 
if circumstances do not permit of a cor- 
rectly complete wardrobe, there is still no 
need to be unhappy. For, after all, if we 
are going to use an evening wrap only two 
or three times a year, it would be sheer 
foolishness to invest in one when we can 
just as well wear our afternoon or general 
wear coat for those far between occasions. 

But, after we have successfully deter- 
mined our materials by the occasions for 
which they will be used, there is still an- 
other factor to be considered—we must 
suit our fabrics to ourselves. For there 
are certain fabrics that the woman in- 
clining toward heaviness should avoid as 
conscientiously as she eschews fats and 
starches, and there are certain others she 
should select unerringly. Not for her are 
the gay checks and plaids and polka dots 
that delight the heart of the perfect 36 or 
less. Tweeds and other thick materials, 
all lustered fabrics and anything with a 
square weave, a border or 
a large design, she should 
shun as stoically as she 
waves away a tempting 
dish of mashed potatoes 
and rich, brown gravy. 
Velvets, duvetyns and all 
other pile fabrics, chiffons 
and thin georgettes—these 
she should regard with a 
cold and distant eye. Lace 
she may use rarely, and 
only in combination with 
heavy, soft georgette or 
silk crépe. In short, let 
her limit herself to fine, 
medium-weight fabrics of 
asmooth, lusterless finish, 
without design or with a 
small, self-colored design 
only. Restricting? Yes. 
But if we must be large, 
at least we need not be 
offensive. 






There’s a right time and a wrong 
time for every sort of fabric. 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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The years of satisfying, quiet service re- 
corded by Fisher Bodies testify to the 
long-lived staunchness and superior 
quality of their construction. On cars in 
every price division, the Body by Fisher 
presents unexcelled value and: safety 





























Old Virginia White Meal 
Waffles such as an old-time 
Mammy would make! Dif- 
ferent from any other waffle, 
and tender—crisp. Ask Aunt 
Ellen how to make them. 
Her secret can be com- 
pletely yours. Address ‘‘Aunt 
Ellen,’’ Dept. T-4, The 
Griswold Kitchen, Erie, Pa. 














AUNT ELLEN says :— 


“With a family the size 
of mine, I never could 
cook wafHes fast enough 
if my wafHe iron weren’t 


a Griswold. 


BH HO 





“My family likes waffles tremen- 
dously—a waffle or two all 


around is only a start. 


They 


clamor for waffles for dessert— 
want crispy squares at tea. I’m 
always willing, for my Griswold 
Waffle Iron cooks waffles one 
after another—crisp, delicious 
—fast! The reason is, the thick 
cast iron of the waffler is like an 
oven in itself in holding the 
proper heat. And there’s enough 
play to the cover so that it lifts 
itself high as the puffy batter 
wants. A flop of the easy-turn 
handles, a peep to see how gold, 
a bit of wait—and the waffle’s 
done! I can even pile up waffles 
in the kitchen and carry them in, 
If I’ve 
poured in too much batter, the 
groove catches the run-over por- 


three or four, all hot. 


tion. 


The ball-bearing socket 


makes turning easy, and the 
handles are always nice and cool.” 
You can get Griswold Waffle 
Irons at the better hardware, 
house-furnishing and department 


stores. 


Or write The Griswold 


Mfg. Co., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of Extra Finished Cooking Utensils 
in Cast Iron and Aluminum, Waffle Irons, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Stove and Fur- 


nace Pipe Dampers, 


Fruit Presses, 


Mail 


Boxes, Bolo and other Portable Bake Ovens, 
Gas Hot Plates and Electric Waffle Bakers. 


GRISWOLD 


Reg. U.S. 


Pat. Off. 
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AKE a hat? Never. It 
M simply can’t be done!” 

And the average 
woman lifts her hands in 
horror at the thought. 

But herearetwo French 

hats that any amateur 
may copy. Simple of con- 
struction and modest in 
price, their smartness is 
attested by their wearer. 
Small and medium are 
the hat sizes decreed by 
Paris this fall, so one of 
each is given, with satin, 
grosgrain or velvet as pos- 
sible material for either. 
In the following com- 
plete directions for mak- 
ing, the measurements 
given are for a 22-inch 
head size. For each inch 
over this head size add 
lg inch to width meas- 
urements of crowns and 
tops of crowns. 

For the hat at top of 
page, purchase one yard 
of millinery crinoline (or 
coarse lawn stiffly 
starched); one yard of 
burgundy grosgrain 18 
inches wide; % yard of 
white taffeta; and one 
brass buckle 134 by 14% 
inches. 

From the crinoline cut a 
bias band 5% inches wide and 
1 inch longer than your head size; 
another, 714% inches wide and 7 
inches longer than head size; and an 
oval 734 inches long by 734 inches wide. 
From the grosgrain cut a bias band 6 
inches wide and one 234 inches wide, each 
1 inch longer than your head size. 


First We- Make the Grown 


UT an oval from the silk the same size 

as crinoline oval, and a silk bias band 
234 inches wide, which, with ends sewed 
together with a 14-inch seam, will exactly 
fit around this oval. Baste together right 
sides of oval and 234-inch band, raw edges 
even, and sew together on machine 34 inch 
from edge. Lap ends of the 714-inch-wide 
crinoline band so that it exactly 
fits around crinoline oval, and 
machine-sew the two together 








PEL ODO RMOOLGE 


Beautiful Fustine Fohnstone, stage and 
motion-picture star, shows us the possibili- 
ties of a burgundy grosgrain hat that any 

one of us may duplicate. 


around, and slip-stitch on a line that slopes 
from 1 inch above edge in center front to 
¥ inch above edge in center back. Turn 
in top over crinoline to fit smoothly. 

For the trimming, cut a silk triangle 
614 inches on sides and 71 inches across 
base, with the selvage on right-hand side. 
Fold under raw edges, slip lower-left cor- 


ner through buckle and fasten. 


Attach 


buckle to brim on left side, 5 
inches from center front, tacking 
upper corner of silk 6 inches 
from center front, and lower 
corner 3% inch from brim’s 
edge. 

To line hat, cut from 
the taffeta an oval 6% 
by 5 inches, and a bias 
band 27 by 7 inches. With 
right sides together, sew 
bias length to oval, and 
seam up back. Place lin- 
ing inside, with raw edges 
next to hat, and, turning 
in half an inch, slip-stitch 
around head size. 

The silk hat at bottom 
of page requires 414 yards 
of black bengaline 4 
inches wide; 1 yard of 
black grosgrain 5 inch 
wide; 15 inches of silver 
ribbon 1% inch wide; one 
yard of millinery crino- 
line (or coarse lawn stiffly 
starched); half a yard of 
white taffeta; and 1 yard 
of medium-sized milliner’s 
wire. 

Cut two crinoline ovals 
for brim 1134 inches long 
and 11 inches wide, and 
draw a line through cen- 
ter on the longer measure- 
ment—one end of line to 

represent center front, and 
the other end, center back of 
brim. On each of these crinoline 
Ovals draw another oval measur- 
ing 6 by 5 inches, placing it so that, 

when cut out, brim will measure 34% 
inches at center front, 21% inches at center 
back and 3 inches wide on each side. 
Baste together outer edges of these two 
pieces forming brim. 


cA Wide Brim Gradually Evolves 


LASH around inside at intervals of 
about 34 to 1 inch with slashes of 
uniform depth, trying very tiny ones 
first and deepening as necessary to make 
brim fit your head. Cut a 21-inch band 
of crinoline on the straight, 6 inches longer 
than required head size, and fold it in half 
on lengthwise. Sew folded edge 

on top of brim slightly beyond 








with 34-inch seam. Turn under 
lower edge all around, gradually 
sloping crown from 534 inches at 
center front to 434 inches at cen- 
ter back. Now seam together 
the ends of 5%-inch crinoline 
band with 14-inch seam, and 
turn under one edge 1% inch all 
around. Next, turn down 
enough on the other side to 
make the band 41% inches wide 
in center front, and slope to 334 
inches wide in center back. Slip 
this band over hat, with straight 
side toward brim, and sew on a 
line that slopes ‘from 1 inch 
above edge in center front to 4 
inch above edge in center 
back. Stretch outer edge of hat 
to give a spring to brim. Fold 
the 234-inch band of silk in 
center on lengthwise and fit it 
over edge of brim. Seam it to- 
gether, slip over brim, with seam 
in back, and baste in place. 
Now fit smoothly the oval of 
silk that you have prepared over 
crinoline crown and baste to 
side of crown inch from raw 
edge. Fit the 6-inch bias band 
of silk over crinoline band on 
outside of hat, then remove and 








tip of slashes, overlapping ends 
to fit head size. 

Cut four 12-inch-long pieces 
of ribbon and two 10-inch-long 
pieces. Now cover top of brim 
by laying one 12-inch piece from 
front to back on right side of hat, 
and another 12-inch piece from 
front to back on left side, over- 
lapping them slightly in back. 
Lay the 10-inch piece across 
front. Pinsmoothly to brim and 
sew together invisibly, with sel- 
vages overlapped—without 
turning in edges—and baste 
firmly all around outer edge of 
brim. Do the same thing on 
underside of brim. Trim ribbon 
off to edge of crinoline brim. 
Around head size slash to depth 
of head-size band and sew to 
this band. To upper edge of 
brim, overcast medium-sized 
milliner’s wire. With right sides 
together and edges even, back- 
stitch the narrow ribbon around 
edge of top of brim. Turn this 
ribbon over edge of brim, pull- 
ing it tightly without buckling, 
and slip-stitch it down. 

For the crown, cut a 64-inch 
bias band of crinoline, 1 inch 
longer than head size, and a 








seam together in back. Again 
slip over crinoline and turn in 
lower edge 1% inch all the way 


circle 444 inches in diameter. 


Not to be partial, Miss Fohnstone also proves that a medium-sized 
hat of black bengaline ribbon may be exceedingly smart. 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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or making cake 
\ 2scuit and Nhe 
Said for Fryi/ AV 
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Frying with Snowdrift gives that combination of crisp golden crust and 
tender well-done inside that makes fried food a real delicacy and also 
wholesome eating. Snowdrift is a creamy white fat that is made out of oil 
as good as fine salad oil. It won't smoke or burn when it is heated hot 
enough for frying. Fry in Snowdrift and see how good fried food can be. 


> NO WD Bt EF 
A rich creamy shortening and a wholesome frying fat made by the Wesson Oil people 
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Nearly every prosperous, well-ordered neighbor- nnn ee 
hood has its trim and orderly A & P store oe 


Every one of these neighborhood stores is the 
sign and symbol of food-quality. 


Rarely anyone buys at the A & P on the score 
of economy alone—though invariably it is econ- 
omy to do so. 


By far the large majority who come to the A & P, 
come because they are assured of finding the i 
finest of staple foods, and the finest of luxurious 

dainties as well. 


In every community, the A & P store is like a 
magnet, attracting to itself the women whose 
tables are always praised; the women who seek for 
their families the most wholesome foods; the 
women who prefer the standard nationally-adver- 
tised brands; and the women who appreciate 
attentive, courteous service. 






E GREAT ATLANTIC @& PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 


67 YEARS AGO, in October 1859, 
the first A & P store was eftablished 





| WHERE ECONOMY RULES 
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turns her thoughts to clothes and 
looks about her for the type of 
double-duty frock imperative for her 


needs. Two things it must have—the 
smartness on which depends her reputa- 
tion as a woman of good taste, and the 
versatility that makes it suitable for 
office, street or afternoon wear. 

Both requirements are satisfied in 
the three frocks on this page. No. 5144, 
of georgette or silk crépe, in black, navy or 
golden brown, is dressy enough for a tea 
or concert, for an informal dinner down- 
town or for church, while still not too 
elaborate for office wear if necessary. 
Shirring on the sash, which ties in a soft 
bow at right side, at the shoulders and 





Cfor Wear In or Out of the Office 


(Yess more the business woman 


on the loose-hanging panels, gives it grace- 
ful softness. The design comes in sizes 
16, 36 to 42. 

Jungle green moire makes No. 5151, 
ideal for street or general wear. The skirt 
is plaited at side fronts, and tiny tucks at 
the shoulders give slight fullness. Sizes 
16, 36 to 44. Especially suitable for 
street or afternoon wear, but, like the 
others, adaptable to office use as well, 
No. 5150 may be of satin-backed crépe in 
one of the lovely rust shades. The satin 
side may make the lower revers and the 
narrow tie-belt at left side. Shirring at 
side closing gives fullness to the skirt, and 
the neck may be finished with a standing 
collar or with the scarf collar seen in 
thumb-nail sketch. Sizes 16, 36 to 52. 








= 


Patterns may be secured from any store selling Laptes’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents. 


Please accept 7-day supply to try 


The new and totally different 


way experts urge 


ARGELY on the advice of 
beauty and skin special- 

ists, thousands of women have 
turned, with some remarkable 
effects on the skin, toa new way 
of removing cleansing cream. 

With its use darkish skins 
seem shades lighter than before. 

Oily skin and nose conditions are 
curbed amazingly. 

Dry skins—skins that tend to 
“‘flake’’—are largely overcome. 

Scores of skin imperfections— 
many traced to improper ways of re- 
moving cleansing cream—are com- 
bated. 





Virtually every important beauty 
authority urges this method. Virtu- 
ally every prominent motion picture 
and stage star before the public to- 
day employs it. It marks a new era 
in skin care. 


7-day supply given 

Just mail the coupon and a full 7-day 
supply will be sent you. It will 
prove, no matter how long you have 
used cold cream, you have never yet 
removed it properly, have never re- 
moved its germ-laden matter com- 
pletely from your skin. 


What it is 


This new way is called Kleenex 
*Kerchiefs—absorbent. A new kind of 
material—different from any other 
you have ever seen—developed in 
consultation with leading authorities 
in skin care solely for the removal of 
cleansing cream. 

It comes in exquisite, aseptic sheets 
of handkerchief size. You use it, then 
discard it. 

It is the first method ever known 
that removes all cleansing cream, all 
dirt and germ-laden matter from the 
pores. 


No more soiled towels 


the color and firmness of your skin 


N 


They've Found Now 


that the way you remove cleansing cream 


has an almost unbelievable influence on 






\ 


It ends the ‘‘soiled towel’’ 
method that is dangerous to skin 
beauty. 

It avoids the harshness of paper 
makeshift ways. It is made by one 
of the world’s leading makers of 
absorbents. 


No oily skins 


Because it removes all dangerous 
matter and grease from the pores, 
it combats greasy skin and nose 
conditions. A greasy skin often in- 
dicates cold cream left in the skin 
which the pores constantly exude. 

A blemished skin usually indi- 
cates a germ condition of the pores. 
You must clean them out. Old 
ways—towels, etc.—won’t do it. 
They remove but part of the cream 
and dirt, rub the rest back in. 

Thus your skin not only is endan- 
gered, but may seem several shades 
darker than it is. 

In two or three days this new 
method will prove itself. 


Send the coupon 


Just detach the coupon. Use it, by 
all means. You'll be delighted with 
what it brings. 


Kleenex ’Kerchiefs — 

absorbent — come _ in 

exquisite flat handker- 

chief boxes, to fit your 

dressing table drawer 
. in two sizes. 


» Boudoir size, sheets 6 


by zinches . . 35¢ 
Professional, sheets 9 
by roinches . . 65c 








Soft as down and white as snow, 
it is 27 times as absorbent as an 
ordinary cloth towel. 


KLEENEX 


ABSORBENT 


“KERCHIEFS 








To Remove Cold Cream— Sanitary 





7-DAY SUPPLY— FREE 
KLEENEX CO., L-10 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send without expense to me a sample 
packet of KLEENEX ’KERCHIEFS—absorbenit— 
as offered. 
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Hands in the World 


are Hands 
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‘The most Beautiful 


that Serve 





Hands that are soft and smooth, with an apple-blossom white- 
ness—you can have them in spite of babies and housework 


ENTLE, generous, faithful, true 
—why should their appearance 
belie them? 

People judge you by what they see 
of you. Perhaps they judge you un- 
fairly by your hands—see that they 
are red, rough, neglected-looking; know 
nothing of their untiring service for 
others. 

Keep the precious outward beauty 
of your hands! Don’t grow careless of 
it, even though you do use your hands 
for a thousand household tasks. 

You can have soft, youthful hands in 
spite of housework! Today women every- 
where are keeping their hands soft and 
supple, beautifully white and smooth, by 
means of a new preparation especially made 
to protect the skin from the drying, chap- 
ping effect of housework. 

This new preparation is Jergens Lotion, 
a fragrant, silvery liquid containing benzoin 
and almond, two of the most healing skin 
restoratives known. 


Begin using Jergens Lotion every time 


you have had your hands in water—and see 
how really wonderful will be the transforma- 
tion! Within a week, roughness, chapping, 
dryness, will disappear. You will be proud 
of your hands—proud of their well-cared- 
for appearance. 

You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents 
at any drug store or toilet goods counter. 
Get two bottles at a time! Keep one on the 
bathroom shelf to use for your face—keep 
another above the kitchen sink, for conven- 
ience when you are using your hands for 
housework, 





Contains two of the most healing skin 
restoratives known 


NOW—-THE NEW LARGE-SIZE TRIAL BOTTLE 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 
457 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 6 cents—please send me the new, 


large-size trial bottle of Jergens Lotion, and the 
booklet, ‘‘ Your Skin and Its Care.” 


If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Ltd., 457 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Cfor Sports or General Wear 
the Plait is Omnipresent 


NCE more the rule 
@) of plaits—inverted 

and otherwise—for 
the daytime frock of tai- 
lored type is unmistak- 
ably brought to our at- 
tention. For all four of 
these attractively simple 
dresses, for sports or gen- 
eral wear, show some 
manifestation of that 
ubiquitous fashion fea- 
ture. No. 5148 and No. 
5159 use box plaits as a 
means of attaining that 
comfortable fullness 
which the everyday dress 
must have, while No. 
5152 and No. 5154 fea- 
ture inverted plaits. No. 
5152 has a single invert- 
ed plait at right side 
front and left side back, 
although the artist has 
placed the front plait at 
left side. 

Brown kasha or wool 
cashmere may make No. 
5148, sizes 14 and 16, 36 
to 44, with tan leather 
belt and tie of tan crépe 
de chine; while a light- 
weight tweed or English 
mixture would be appro- 
priate for No. 5152, sizes 
16,36to44. The leather 


feRAMBIOGE 5159 


5154 





































5152 


belt of the latter 
runs under the pock- 
et at top of plait. 
Belt, collar, cuffs 
and pocket may be 
of a blending color, 


if desired. 


A white piqué col- 
lar and vestee add a 
fresh and youthful 
touch to No. 5159, 
of navy wool reps or 
wool crépe, with 
jaunty pockets top- 
ping the plaits at 
each side of skirt 
and cuffs of a smart 
and unusual cut. 
Sizes 16, 36 to 46. 
Burgundy wool 
Jersey makes No. 
5154, finished by the 
narrow leather belt 
which is so popular. 
Sizes 16, 36 to 48. 


pay 


® 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 


45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Transfers, 25 cents. 
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T H E M A N 


Grace « It is not surprising that Packard cars have 
eleven times won international beauty contests 


abroad. For their slim, graceful, flowing lines are so - 


universally admired and frankly imitated that they 
have set an enduring style in motor car design. 


But the fleet grace of Packard lines is truly appro- 


priate only to the car which created them. For. 


grace is more than a thing of external appearance. 
Grace is beauty in motion. 





Ww H Oo 1@) w N Ss 


The grace of the Packard is symbolic of the car’s 
supreme performance—its smooth, rapid accelera- 
tion—the ease with which it reaches and maintains 
unsurpassed speeds—the comfort of its luxuriously 
roomy interior. 


The improved Packards, while retaining the tradi- 
tional Packard lines, have an added refinement 
of beauty and a new range of performance which 
only those who drive them can fully appreciate. 


P ACO Aes ee DD 





“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 
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Wifi ‘Why 

America’s Favorite 

\Curtain Rod is 
~— ‘ts 







































































20 Years_6f 
Quality and 
Guaranteed 
Satisfaction 











T is now 20 years since we introduced the original 

Kirsch Flat Curtain Rod, guaranteed not to sag, rust 
or tarnish. Over the years the preference for Kirsch Rods 
has become nation-wide. More than 35,000 dealers sell 
them. Kirsch Service is in every city and town. 


Invisibly Reinforced—by dou- Detachable Draperies — Your 
bling-in the edges, (see Fig. 1). Kirsch dealer carries the rings 
Kirsch Rods are rigid and sagless, yet and hooks that permit curtains and 
graceful and artistic. draperies to be put up or taken down 
Beautifully Finished — Kirsch for airing or laundering without dis- 
>a ee h: : } Pi she teh , turbing the rods. Particularly desir- 
Xods alone have the patented = able on wide windows. 

StippleTone design, (see Fig. 1). It is 

exquisitely beautiful, adds strength, One-Piece Brackets — Kirsch 
and provides an ideal surface for a ide elke | “a 
lasting, durable finish. Rods tilt into place on these 


cia. oes ' - strong ‘“‘Snug-Fit’’ Brackets and stay 
Fill Every Need— Kirsch Rods rebates: until removed by the 
take care of any and every pos- same easy tilt. Do not require two 
sible window and door draping need. persons to put up a rod even of extra 
The line is complete in every detail. length, (see Fig. 2). 


Ask your dealer for “KIRSCH” Curtain Rods, “The National 
Standard.” You can easily identify the genuine by the name on 
the rod. “There is no substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service.” 


KIRSCH MPG. CO. 


World’s Largest Producers of Flat Curtain Rods 
119 Prospect Avenue Sturgis, Mich., U.S. A. 








If your draperies will be 
as hung by a decorator, read 
SPREEPPBEEAERESEEAELERERER ERED SS Hl . 
SLIT ia Kirsch announcement of 
EE rit Exclusive Drapery Hard- 
‘ ware on page 193. 








Fig. 1 Cross sectional view of Kirsch Rod. 
Note beautiful StippleTone finish. ‘‘A”’ 
indicates the invisible reinforcement 











Write for Books 


Write for latest Kirsch Rod 
and Window Draping Book 
showing draping ideas for 
every room and every kind 
of window in connection 
with extension curtain rods. 
Mailed on receipt of 5 cents. 
We also publish ‘ Distinc- ; aie BaF 
- . tive Draping’ devoted to yay 
FS gape ipo i pen a more elaborate hangings 
also how rod tilts into place on and Cut-to-Measure Rods 
one-piece bracket with or without draw cord 
equipment. Mailed on ree 
ceipt of 10 cents. 


Fig. 2 
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All Through 
the Day With 
the 14 to 20% 


HE young girl’s frocks 
for fall remain slim and 
simple in silhouette, with 
inverted plaits and occasional 
gathers as the favorite means 
of achieving fullness. No. 
5142 makes a delightful after- 
noon dress in soft green silk 
crépe, with collar, tie and 
wide girdle of a slightly darker 
shade. The long sleeves may 
hang loose or gather into wrist- 
bands. For evening, geor- 
gette, chiffon, satin, velvet or 
supple gold or silver cloth may 
make No. 5139, with its soft, full 
skirt and slightly blousing bodice, 
while Chanel red georgette or 
chiffon, with long, full sleeves, as 
seen in thumb-nail sketch, would 
be charming for afternoon. 

For sports or general wear the 
two dresses below may be devel- 
oped in wool Jersey or silk crépe. 
No. 5141 would be particularly 
effective in one of the popular 
wood shades, with leather belt 
and vest of lighter brown, and 
No. 5143 in one of the soft bright 
blues that are so good this fall. 
The tie, of crépe de chine, may 
be of lighter blue. 


5142 55139 
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Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents. 
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Jhere must be a reason 





why so many people prefer condensed milk 
in their COFF EE said Mrs. “Bentley 








Mrs. Bentley tried Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk—and was most 
agreeably surprised with the dis- 
tinctive favor and mellow rich- 
ness it gave coffee. She tells of her 
experience and explains several 
interesting facts about Condensed 
Milk you will want to know. 








” HEN I learned from personal in- 
\) \ terviews with hundreds of house- 
wives that 6 out of every 7 who buy 
Condensed Milk use it in their coffee, I be- 
gan to look for the reason. For I know from 
experience that American housewives usually 
have good reasons for everything they do. 
Their preference for Condensed Milk wasn’t 
hard to understand, once I’d tried it at my 
own breakfast table. 


I poured some of it—velvety, thick and 
creamy—into my cup, then added the 
coffee. 


The first thing I noticed was how much 
richer, more mellow and golden the coffee 
looked—unusually appetizing. I felt sure 
then that it would taste just as delicious 
as it looked. And it did. The Condensed 
Milk gave the coffee an entirely new and 
distinctive flavor, far superior to that you 
get when you use ordinary top milk and 


sugar, 


You'll understand why when I tell you 
something about Condensed Milk itself. 

















It is a d/end of milk and sugar. Do not 
confuse it with evaporated milk which 
is unsweetened. Both are pure full-cream 
milk with part of the water removed, 
leaving them doudly rich and creamy. But 
evaporated milk contains no sugar, while 
Condensed Milk owes its special value to 
the fact that sugar is added, or rather 
blended with the milk. Borden’s sells both 
condensed and evaporated milk—each for 
its own particular uses. Is the difference 
between them quite clear to you? 


In Condensed Milk the sugar is so 
thoroughly combined with the milk (almost 
pre-cooked, you might say) that you get 
results you cannot possibly get when you 
mix the raw sugar and milk yourself. You 
know how, in making sweetened drinks, a 
professional always uses a boiled sugar 
syrup? It’s for this very reason—to get 
that same wonderful blended flavor and 
consistency. 


Dorden’s 


always the right M l LI. Jor the right purpose 


ILDRED MADDOCKS 

BENTLEY, well known 
consultant and author on 
cooking and domestic science 
subjects, formerly Director 
of Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute and now Director of 
Delineator Home Institute, 
continues her talks on con- 
densed milk and the im- 
portant place it occupies in 
home cooking. 


The only way to really appreciate the difference 
Condensed Milk makes in coffee is to try it your- 
self. You’ll notice that besides improving the ap- 
pearance and flavor, it gives a‘richer ‘body’ to 
your coffee, quite the opposite of the thin flat con- 
sistency ordinary milk gives. This is one of the 
important points experts always consider in test- 
ing the ‘cup quality’ of coffee. The other advan- 
tages of Condensed Milk—its economy, its con- 
venience, its dependability—are apparent to 
every woman who wisely considers the household 
budget and the effort involved in planning meals. 


Condensed Milk, in place of cream for coffee, 
means a tremendous saving from day to day. It 
avoids all the usual annoyance of having your 
milk and cream supply run short or spoil. For you 
can always keep a generous supply of Condensed 
Milk on hand. It keeps indefinitely, you know, 
even without ice. 


Try Condensed Milk in your coffee tomorrow 
morning—and for the rest of the week. If you’re 
a tea drinker, you'll find that Condensed Milk 
improves that, too. Cocoa—it goes without say- 
ing—is wonderfully good made with it. 


You'll be sure to find Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk—one of the several Borden brands— 
at any grocery store. 


Won’t you follow my advice—and that of thou- 
sands of other women who have discovered Con- 
densed Miik—and let me know how you like it?” 


The most convenient way to 
serve condensed milk for 
your coffee is from a covered 
container (a marmalade or 
jam jar). Replenish from 
time to time and keep 
covered when not in use. 





My other 
discoveries 
about 


Condensed Milk 


4 


N addition to its particular 

advantages in coffee, cocoa 
and tea, there’s a whole field of 
cooking uses—in all kinds of 
dishes that call for both milk 
and sugar. 


Frankly I’ve been amazed at the 
scores of cooked foods that you 
can actually make better with 
Condensed Milk than you’ve 
ever made them before. I am 
going to explain many of these 
cooking uses in future articles. 
They are too numerous and 
important to cover briefly here. 


In the meantime, if you want to 
learn about them in advance, 
send to the Borden Company 
for my new book— Milk and Its 
Place in Good Cookery. It gives 
you the whole story of milk— 
the most effective ways to use it 
in all its modern forms—how to 
care for it—facts that are most 
helpful in planning and cooking 
well balanced meals. And a host 
of recipes for all kinds of dishes 
where milk is used, particularly 
those new ones which are made 
so delicious with Condensed 
Milk. 





If you will forward your name 
and address to the Borden 
Company they will be glad to 
send you a copy of this book. 
I feel sure you will find it of 
practical value in planning and 
cooking meals. 


M. M. B. 










Borden’s 


EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 
(sweetened) 


The original and finest 
grade of Condensed Milk. 
Famous as an infant food 
since 1857. Full-cream 
cow's milk—exceptionally 
rich in butter fat, ener- 
gizing elements and all 
the vitamins of fresh 
milk. Use it in coffee and 
all kinds of sweetened 
dishes. 


Borden’s 


OTHER BRANDS 
CONDENSED MILK 
(sweetened) 


Not so rich as Eagle 
Brand and packed in 
smaller sized cans, are 
on sale in many markets. 


Magnolia Star 
Challenge Leader 
Standard Darling 
Peninsular 


Dime 


Borden’s 


EVAPORATED MILK 
(unsweetened) 


+2 


For all kinds of cooking 
in which sugar is not 
needed. Pure, rich milk 
—with part ofthe natural 
water content removed 
and nothing added. 
Packed inlargeand small 
cans for convenience. 


Borden’s 
MALTED MILK 
(Plain 
or chocolate flavor) 


An ideal food-beverage 
for all ages. Delicious, 
highly nourishing, diges- 
tible—and easy to pre- 
pare. For light lunches, 
between mealsor at bed- 
time. Ask for a Borden 
Special at your favorite 
fountain. 



























































THE BORDEN COMPANY 
402 Borden Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 

Please send me a free copy of Mildred 


Maddocks Bentley’s new book, Milk and Its 
Place in Good Cookery. 
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SMOOTHNESS ALONE permies face aah to 
blend subtly i into i com 
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The Right Fabric for the Right Occaston 


(Continued from Page 76) 
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SPORTS AND GENERAL WEAR 
os SUITS AND COATS | DRESSES HOSIERY;| GLOVES 
r Singlish mixtures Tweed Light-weight Cheviot Wool Capeskin 
Cheviot Homespun twe Kasha Silk and Suéde 
Kasha Wool jersey Homespun Velveteen _wool Mocha 
Velveteen Corduroy Wool jersey Silk crépe ‘ Silk Fabric 
Velours de laine Flannel Corduroy Knitted materials | Lisle — 
Wool crépe Serge Flannel Serge ————"1 BAND 
Cashmere Satin-finished | Wool crépe Satin-finished SHOES BAG 
twill Cashmere , ; Lid ol rae . J 
J eps and similar dull-finished | Wool reps and similar dull-finishe z 
brent ps and similar ini ron a Call o 
Knitted materials Crepella Kid © leathers 
Silk poplin (for general wear only) | Reptile except 
Bucksin metal 
Canvas leathers 
AFTERNOON 
> -" alti Pere HAND 
SUITS AND COATS DRESSES BAG HOSIERY} GLOVES 
“Broadcloth Broadcloth Moiré Medium- Kid 
Moiré Moiré Fine suéde weight 
Faille Faille Reptile _ silk 
High-lustered pile fabrics Silk crépe Velvet Chiffon 
Wool reps agi i —- . ee 
Velveteen Silk poplin eade: x a 
Silk - wool Velvet Metal SHOES 
bengaline Satin brocade ie | 
Velvet Wool reps Metal Patent 
Satin Georgette _leather leather 
Duvetyn Brocade Silver or | Kid | 
Bedford cord Metal cloth combined gold Reptile 
Kasha with silk or velvet mesh 
Velvet-finished wools Crépe satin 
Lace 
EVENING 
COAT OR WRAP | DRESS HAND |HOSIERY| GLOVES 
$$ | es — 
Velvet | Chiffon Metal Chiffon Glacé kid 
Metal brocade Moiré penn —__—_—_—_—-| Suéde 
Satin brocade | Georgette Srysta : Si 
Lamé | Silk crépe Satin SHOES 
Satin Tulle Velvet i 
Metal cloth | Lamé Chiffon Satin 
Ermine | Satin Georgette | Brocade 
Mink | Velvet | Taffeta Kid 
Baby lamb Metal cloth Metal 
Brocades | cloth 
| Lace | } 
| Taffeta | | 

















For the older woman, a warning should 
be sounded against too youthful designs 
and materials, such as “‘splashy”’ flowers, 
checks, plaids and fabrics designed for the 
younger figure. As for that creature 
blessed of the gods—the young girl or 


Seam together ends of band with 44-inch 
seam. Lay even plaits around one edge and 
sew to circle 5g inch from edge. For top 
of crown, cut two 54-inch strips of the 4- 
inch ribbon, overlap selvage edges 4% inch 
and sew invisibly. Round off corners; baste 
near edge to top of crinoline crown, with 
selvage running from center front to center 
back. Cut two pieces of 4-inch ribbon 
one inch longer than head size, for side of 
crown. Lap selvage of one 5 inch over sel- 
vage of other; sew invisibly. Sew together 
ends with 14-inch seam. With lower piece 
of ribbon overlapping upper, and side seam 
at cxtreme left, measure down from top 
along seam 544 inches and mark; and from 
top at right side 6 inches and mark. Be- 
tween marks draw a slanting line with ruler 
and tailor’s chalk. Draw a corresponding 
line on side next to table. Turn under rib- 
bon all around below marked line; press on 
wrong side. Runa gathering thread close to 
upper selvage, and another 54 inch below. 
Slip over crinoline crown and draw up gath- 
ering threads until top of crown is an oval, 
4) inches from front to back and 4 inches 
from side to side. Sew around invisibly. 

_ Have the crinoline crown same depth as 
ribbon one, turning under any extra crino- 
line, Slip crown over brim, with edge of 
crinoline crown even with lower edge of 
crinoline band around head size, and pin 


a. 





matron—she is privileged to wear almost 
anything. In general, however, let her 
avoid brocades such as her mother could 
wear, and in evening wraps content her- 
self with shawls when ‘‘in,”’ or the fur- 
collared coat or cape of velvet or plain silk. 


Let's Turn Milliner 


(Continued from Page 78) 


center front of crown to center front of 
brim. Also pin at back and sides. Sew to- 
gether crinoline crown and brim %% inch 
from lower edge of crown. Slip-stitch silk 
crown to brim, completely covering crino- 
line. For trimming, fold lengthwise a 32- 
inch length of 4-inch ribbon to makea band 
21% inches wide. At right side of crown 6 
inches from center front, with fold next to 
brim, sew one end of ribbon, and tack at 
intervals all around the base of crown. 
Make a 24-inch flat tailored loop, turn 
both ends and loop toward back, and tack. 

For lacing across band at left side cen- 
ter of hat, punch two holes, 34 inch below 
top and 34 inch apart. At intervals of ap- 
proximately 1% inch, and directly below 
each one, punch three more, having last 
one in each instance as close to lower edge 
of band as possible. Lace through silver 
ribbon, and tie in a tailored bow. 

With front of hat facing you, mark with 
pin a point on edge of brim 1 inch to left 
of center front and 6 inches from this pin 
along edge to right, mark with another 
pin. Turn back brim between two pins to 
depth of 1-inch at widest place in center; 
press with damp cloth and moderately 
warm iron. Turn up brim in center back 
to depth of 34 inch at widest place, and 
press. Press binding in same way. Line 
as directed for burgundy hat on page 78. 


No more 


ODERN dental science has dis- 

covered a new way in tooth and 
gum care. Off-color teeth thus are quickly 
whitened, restored to sparkling clear- 
ness. Tender gums are firmed, given 
healthy coral color. 


One’s whole appearance thus is often 
amazingly changed in this way. Famous 
movie stars use it before going on a 
scene as an essential part of their ‘‘ make- 
up.” That’s largely why movies’ smiles 
are so glistening. 


Leading dental authorities now widely 
urge it. For it marks a new era in tooth 
and gum protection. Please accept a 
full 10-day tube to test. You'll find your 
teeth are not naturally off color ... sim- 
ply coated with a film that clouds them. 


Just a film hiding them and imperiling 
your gums 


Dental science now traces scores of tooth 
and gum troubles to a germ-laden film 
that forms on your teeth. 


Run your tongue across your teeth 





cloudy teeth 


Restore whiteness now 


Gain gleaming, sparkling whiteness 





Please accept full 10-day tube free. Note the amazing dif- 
ference in the color of your teeth and firmness of your 
gums when dingy film is cleared off as leading dentists urge 


and you will feel it—a slippery, viscous 
coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why your 
teeth look off color and dingy. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack. Germs by the millions 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are a 
chief cause of pyorrhea and decay. 


Mere brushing won’t clear it off 


Many methods of cleansing won’t fight 
film successfully. Feel for it now with 
your tongue. See if your present cleans- 
ing method is failing. 

Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—different in 
formula, action and effect from any other 
known. Largely on dental advice, the 
world has turned to this method. 


Clears film off—Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things at 
once: Removes that film, then firms the 
gums. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon. Clip 
it now before you forget. 











Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., 
London, S. E. 1 


The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 137 Clarence St., 











Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 








FREE Pepsadéat 


Mail Cow REG. VU. 
for 10-Day The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


Tube to Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 787, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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HE middle of autumn— 
winter in sight—brown 
leads. Brown coats. Brown 
furs. Brown dresses. Brown Shoes! 
.-+ Brown Shoes to go with all 
the other colours, too, that liven 
up the gay new scene—the dark 
greens, the deep reds, the hennas, 
the blues... The smart world is 
stepping out in brown. 


Vici has the cleverest brown 
colour-gamut you ever saw, 
worked out in conjunction with 
the leading silk and woolen fab- 
tic makers to achieve those per- 
fect combinations that every 
woman wants—and finds so 
hard to get. 


The nov ici Brows 


VICI ROSETTE 
The smart new winter beige for 
afternoon wear with all the more 
delicate shades. 


VICI CINNA 
Slightly darker than Rosette. 


VICI POLO 
Rich, golden-brown, marvelous 
with those new coppers and 
moss greens. 


VICI COCHIN 
A darker tone in the same rich 
brown scale. 


VICI WALNUT 
A deep true brown, with the 
depth of old polished wood. 
The best choice to go with the 
darkest browns and the reds. 





"THESE are the five lucky browns—the browns that 
every smart woman wants. Shoes made of them 
are stamped inside with the Vici Lucky Horseshoe 
—your assurance that colour and quality are right. 


She Lucky 
Horses e) 














MADE ONLY BY 


ROBT HFOERDERER INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 























ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG U.S PAT. OFF. 
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in the Bronx, its grounds were wide and 
green with spruces, and the curling smoke 
and yellow-curtained windows welcomed 
her. She was the first of her board of 
directors to arrive, and so she went up the 
broad stairs to the double glass doors which 
cut off the corridors, and entered alone, as 
one who knows her way. 

Thirty little chairs were set in the mid- 
dle of the room, a large room, with plants 
and canaries, and a fresco of hurrying ani- 
mals in a wood of green. Someone was at 
the piano and thirty high voices were pip- 
ing into the air the melody of: 


God’s in His heaven, 
All's right with the world. 


Mrs. Bleyer took her basket to the table 
in the front of the room. The young nurse 
who had been at the piano nodded to the 
children. With a push of chairs and a 
scraping of feet and crutches, the thirty 
came toward Mrs. Bleyer—slowly, un- 
evenly, hobbling, trying to hurry, striking 
iron braces against the chair legs—the 
thirty tiny crippled children of the Morn- 
ing Star Home. She held up great loose 
handfuls of the flowers left from her tea. 
She gave them out to the children, whose 
eyes fastened hungrily upon them, and 
they seized them as they gathered about 
her, holding them to their faces. 


HERE was something intolerable, un- 

earthly about their pallor, their frailty, 
their eagerness, like butterflies fluttering 
for flowers on the brink of a chasm of 
death. Their voices, which had cried out 
in pain so often, were now in a soft bab- 
ble, like the notes of birds. They knew 
homelessness, loneliness, cruelty, hunger, 
suffering, ether, strange surroundings, but 
their voices were like the voices of any 
children, talking of flowers. 

“Could I take two of them home for 
lunch with me?” Lucilla Bleyer said, and 
the nearest ones heard and shouted: 
“Lady, me! Teacher, take me.” 

She chose a little fair girl with straight 
thick hair, and a boy of six. They all 
trooped with her to the doors and cried 
“Lady—me! Me! Me!’ She went out 
by the ward where a dozen lay, too ill to go 
in with the rest—little bodies, pressed 
down under great bags of sand, or lying 
motionless with closed eyes. 

Into the room where the board of di- 
rectors met she came shining and cried: 
“May I have the floor, instantly, while I 
am bursting to tell you of a plan?” 

The tired faces of the six other women 
did not change much. One of them said: 
“Let’s hear what Mrs. Bleyer has to say. 
Because this place here seems to me only 
one of a thousand despairs in the world 
today, and if she knows anything to tell 
us ie 

“T think I do,” said Lucilla Bleyer. 


IIT 


Ts of the guests sat up very straight 
and prim at the luncheon table, the 
like of which neither of them had ever seen 
outside picture books. Mrs. Bleyer was 
coaxing them to talk, and the maid, trying 
to serve them and stepping over the small 
crutches, was frankly listening to their 
hesitating words. The third guest had not 
arrived. He had telephoned, asking her to 
sit down without him, and they were half 
done when Paul Larcom came in. 


He kissed Mrs. Bleyer, bent with his big 
tenderness above the children, and said a 
he sat down: “I’m sorry to be late; it’s 
disgraceful at such a party. But Mothe 
Bleyer, I was with your own daughter,” 

“I didn’t mean you to tell Megs yoy 
were coming,”’ she cried. 

He said: ‘‘She came into the office. 
Seems she’d—she’d heard about a hospital 
bill I was mixed up in 4 

“‘ Another?” 


¥ WELL yes. This one just happened 

since breakfast. The man that was 
cleaning our windows—he was going to lose 
his house, and his wife was sick. It didn’t 
amount to much, but he spilled his gratj- 





tude onto Margaret, and she was hot. | | 


had a dickens of a time with her.” 


““My name ith Betthie,” remarked the | 


little fair girl with the straight thick hair. 


“You don’t say. Mine’s Paul.’”’ Pay | 


looked charmed by this sudden confidence, 

“Carl Auguthtuth ith hith,”’ Bessie pro- 
ceeded, generous to share the limelight. 

“Tt is not,” said the other little guest 
crossly. “‘I’ll say it myself: Carl Auguss- 
tuss,”’ he hissed, to prove that he could. 

Paul roared. ‘‘How old are you?” 

“I’m five and heth thixth,”’ Bessie ex- 
plained. 

“T’m not,” Carl shouted. ‘‘I’m s-s-six!” 

Endless variations of this theme were 
possible, and Paul became absorbed in 
playing upon them all. Before the ice 
cream came they were telling him a story, 
each interrupting the other in eagerness, 
and Carl ungallantly correcting Bessie 
every time she lisped. 

As they rose Paul said reverently: “I 
wish to heaven we had two of them; then 
maybe Megs and I ‘al 

“You can’t afford two, Paulkin, the 
way you’re adopting the crowd.” 

He seemed not to hear her. The two 
little figures had slipped down from their 
chairs, were holding unsteadily to the seats 





of the chairs, and Mrs. Bleyer was raising | 


the crutches. 

“‘Good heaven,”’ said Paul, ‘‘what’s the 
matter—what is it?” 

“Paul dear, didn’t you get it, over the 
phone? I told you over the phone.” 

He groaned: ‘‘But they’re so little. | 
didn’t take it in. They’re so little.” 


E BENT to Bessie, swung her onto his 
shoulder, caught Carl under his arm. 


He sat with them in a great chair before | 


the fire. They clung to him, even made 
up with each other. 

‘“Who are they?”’ he cried fiercely. “I 
mean, where do they belong? The Home, 
yes, but before that? Are they having 
care—specialists? How many of them are 
there? Thirty! Forty-two! Not like 
this—not little, like this?” 

“Like that,’ Mrs. Bleyer told him. 
“And, Paul, I wasn’t thinking of them. 
They seem to me so hopeless I wasn’t even 
thinking of them. But I was thinking of 
something else, and I had a plan.” 


She tried to tell him her plan, but he | 
didn’t even hear. When she was well | 
launched and thought that she had his 


attention, he sprang up and said: ‘Look 
here, Mother Bleyer. May I take them 
down to Lawrence? He knows kids like a 
wizard. If he says nothing can be done for 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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The car illustrated is 
the De Luxe Coach, 
priced $1050 at Lansing 
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UNKNOWN 
BEAUT® 


No name that 
gleams in golden 
lights. No star of 
stage or screen. 
She's just an Un- 
known Beauty.We 
meet her every day 
in country lane or 
city street in this— 
the land of charm. 
To the countless 
thousands of beau- 
tiful American wo- 
men, we dedicate 


TRE-JUR. 
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a Thinest 


Single $1.00 
Double $1.50 


nest 


““THINEST”’ in name—thin- 
nest in fact—a Tre-Jur Com- 
pact of supreme beauty and 
incredible lightness. It is hard 
to believe that such an ex- 
quisite, slender case contains 
so bountiful a measure of 
powder, and a mirror of such 
generous size. 


It carries a quality of cosmetic 
supremely fine and deeply ap- 
preciated by women who prize 
the best . . . . In polished 
gunmetal finish—the ‘“Thinest’’ 
singlecosts $1— the double $1.50. 


For those who wish both pow- 
der and rouge, ina lovely vanity 
designed expressly for the purse 
—there’s nothing quite like the 
Tre-Jur ‘*Twin.’’ The upper com- 
partment holds the powder; be- 
low there’s the little wonder 
drawer with Tre-Jur Rouge—an 


adorable, practical companion, . 


a triumph in toiletries. 


Meet the *‘ Little One’’—a single 
compact in charming gem-like 
case—Tre-Jur’s master stroke in 
Value. Priced to please at 50c 
with refills available at 35c. 


If not sold nearby, any Tre-Jur item will be 
forwarded by mail, upon receipt of price. A 
genacous sample of Tre-Jur Face Powder sent 
or 10c—stamps or coin. Address House oy 
Tre-Jur Inc., 19 W. 18th St., New York City 
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(Continued from Page 88) 


them, I’ll believe him. I won’t take any- 
body else’s word. May I takethem? I'll 
get an appointment. He’s got to give me 
one. 

He bundled the two small figures into 
his car. Tender as a mother he was, and 
strong as a father. As he went down the 
steps with them, Mrs. Bleyer thought: 
“Tf only Margaret could see him with 
children, her children!’’ 

In an hour Margaret came in. She was 
in something slim and gray, pale and 
perishable, and her hat was the hat of to- 
morrow, born to today, and still carrying 
with it its inevitable rightness. 

But she had been crying, and when her 
mother cried “‘Margaret, how stunning!” 
her daughter wept again and said: “‘I’m 
glad you like it; it’s the only dress 
I’ll have in y-y-years. Paul has gone 
and bought a house for a w-w-window 
w-w-washer that he never saw before.” 
Her tone carried the implication that if 
only it had been a window washer whom 
Paul had known intimately all would 
have been forgiven. 


HE took off her hat, decided, since her 

eyes were so red, to cut two teas, and 
cuddled down by the fire beside her 
mother, to be thoroughly miserable. 

“Darling,” said Lucilla Bleyer tenta- 
tively, ‘“‘can’t you get Paul’s view? You 
two might do so much for people, might 
be so happy.” 

“If he’d only be reasonable!’’ 

““Wouldn’t you rather he’d be generous 
than reasonable—always?”’ 

“‘He’s n-n-never reasonable about giv- 
ing away money.” Margaret wept. 

“Well,” said Lu- 
cilla Bleyer, ‘‘ you can 


This was a sporting proposition, and 
they would—in a chorus. 

‘‘How many active members are there 
in the Forty?” Lucilla went on. “Forty? 
Good. I want thirty children’s dresses 
made to measurements which I shall give 
you—the daintiest, loveliest pastel-tinted 
things you can devise, and shoes, socks, 
underthings and hair ribbons besides, 
Do I hold my job, or do I lose it?” 

She held her job, and listened with a 
smile to the talk which followed. ‘And 
some of them are smocked—and the new 
embroidery—and that tiny Armenian 
lace—and handkerchief insets. . . .” 

She thought: ‘“‘Where’s their cyni- 
cism?”’ 


HEN they had left, all.but Margaret, 

it was Margaret who sat turning over 
amagazine, looking at the children’s things. 
Her mother watched her. ‘It isn’t her 
only job,” she thought, ‘‘but I wish it 
were one of them.” 

She was on the point of leaving when 
they heard Paul’s voice at the door of the 
apartment, and Paul running down the 
passage. ‘‘Mother!” he called. ‘He 
thinks he can help them both. Bessie 
pretty surely and Carl maybe. Oh, hello, 
darling. And, mother! I took them both 
to his hospital, but first I ran ’em out to 
get their little traps, and oh, my gosh, | 
saw the rest of ’em! Do you know what? 
Your board has got to let me turn Law- 
rence in there; he’s had wonderful success 
with these cases. Megs, think of it— 
forty-two of the little beggars, orphans 
and cripples, and all of ’em babies! I’ve 
told Lawrence, and he’s promised. And, 
Megs, I’d like you to see Bessie. I won- 
dered—there’s a child I’d like to have.” 
“A cripple?’”’ 
Paul’s eyes wa- 





always go to the devil, 
you know.” 

Her daughter stared 
at her. 

“Since there’s no 
wrong,” her mother 
explained, ‘‘or per- 
haps there isn’t any 
devil any more. Is 
that why you and 
Betty and Alberta and 
all of you don’t go 
there?” 

“T’m going,” said 
Margaret, ‘‘if Paul 
doesn’t stop.” 

Betty and Alberta 
dropped in presently, 
and one or two more 
with them. Again the 
room was warm and bright, the tea deli- 
cious; and again the cynical little faces 
uttered their cynical patter. 

“Tf,” Betty propounded, “‘by pressing 
an electric button that nobody would see 
you press, you could inherit a million by 
causing the death of a cruel and inhuman 
tyrant, and nobody would ever know, 
would you do it?” 

““Sure!”’ said Margaret. 

“To get rid of the tyrant or to get the 
million?” 

“To get the million. I wouldn’t have 
any silly qualms.”’ 

Lucilla asked: ‘‘Then why be so par- 
ticular to provide that nobody would ever 
know you touched the button?”’ 

“Because other people would have silly 
qualms,” said Margaret. 





ER mother said: ‘‘You dear things 

don’t fool anyone, you know. You 
talk like bandits, but if somebody led you 
in front of the button ——” 

“‘She’s idealistic,” Margaret murmured, 
in defense of her. 

“There’s nothing fundamental in most 
idealism,’”” murmured Alberta. 

“What about the vaudeville act?” 
Margaret demanded. “You haven’t 
thought of it again, have you, dear?” 

Lucilla Bleyer was looking at them 
smilingly, not in the least like a shocked 
or disillusioned adult. ‘‘Will you leave 
the whole act to me,” she said, “‘and do 
anything I call on you for? Anything?” 





vered. ‘‘ Well, she 
needs ahomea mighty 
sight more than if she 
had her legs. But 
Lawrence thinks she 
will have ’em.”’ 

“May I ask who’s 
going to pay Doctor 
Lawrence?’”’ 

‘““Why—but, 
Megs!”’ 

“And who’s to pay 
him for this indis- 
criminate care of all 
the others? The 
board can’t—can it, 
mother? Are you go- 
ing to pay for this 
specialist’s care for 
forty-two cases?” 

Paul’s look hardened. ‘‘If it’s neces- 
sary—yes, I am,” he said. ‘‘I’ve still got 
the summer place that’s out of hock. By 
the great horn spoon, I can’t stand it to 
aoe scnetnnd like that. Megs, they’re so 
ittle ——”’ 

Margaret stood up, her face quite white. 
“Paul,” she said, “I think you’re insane.” 

“Margaret e 








““TF YOU had the money, I shouldn’t say 

a word. I’d go intoit with you; you 
know that. But you haven’t the right— 
you haven’t the right to take everything 
away from me—and my child.” 

His eyes and the eyes of her mother 
went to her face. ; 

“T meant to tell you—so differently,” 
she said, ‘‘when I was sure. I’ve planned 
how I’d tell it to you both—when I was 
sure.”” Her voice was lost in her weeping. 

‘“Megs, oh, I say!’’ he cried, and tried 
to take her in his arms. 

But her little figure was tense, and she 
did not look at him. ‘‘Go on,”’ she said, 
“and take your forty-two cripples to their 
specialist. My baby and I will stay with 
mother.” 

“But, darling,’’ he tried to say; and she 
ran weeping to Lucilla, who looked over 
her shoulder and shook her head at Paul. 

‘She has reason, you know, Paul,”’ said 
Lucilla. ‘‘But oh, Margaret, if you could 
just work with him.” 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
BUILD THEM . 
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“The BUICK vibrationless engine is 
a wonderful improvement fi, Mid 





Body by Fisher 
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The absence of noise and rumble in the 
1927 Buick is the talk of America. 


People are enjoying the sensation of 
driving a car with an engine vibrationless 
beyond belief, even more than they 
thought they would. 


Nothing that Buick can say about this 
new car can quite prepare you for its 
actual driving smoothness. 


Or the quiet of its new giant-tooth trans- 
mission. Or the road-stability produced 
by Buick’s new balanced wheels. Or the 


princely luxury and smartness of the new 
Fisher Bodies! 


Compare the Fisher Bodies of Buick with 
those on any other car in the same price 
group. To find quality comparable you 
will need to go into the showrooms where 
the much higher priced cars are sold. 


Buick resources and Buick volume have 
produced a marvelous new motor car. 
It is the finest of its line — the Greatest 
Buick Ever Built. 


Everyone who drives it says so! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


the (jreatest BUICK ever built 


MOTOR CARS 
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The Pro-phy-lac- 
tic reaches AL 
your teeth as easily 
as it reaches one. 

' Prices 

at all pe 
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Your teeth are not 
at. They curve, and 
that is the way your 
brush should curve. The 
first consideration in de- 
signing the Pro-phy-lac-tic 

was to produce a brush that 
would reach all your teeth. 


Your brush must reach 


ALL your teeth 
if you are to keep them ALL 


HIS tooth brush is a scientific instrument. No 
guesswork enters into its construction. It cleans 
teeth thoroughly. Skilled professional men for years 
studied the teeth and after experiments laid down 


certain requirements for the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush. 


“Above all else,” they said, “this brush must 
reach every tooth.” So they curved the bristle sur- 
face to fit the curve of the teeth. They curved the 
handle so that you can get the brush far back into 

your mouth. And they put a tuft on the 











end of the brush to make the cleaning of 
back teeth as easy as possible. 


Sold in three sizes by all dealers in the United 
States, Canada, and all over the world. Prices in the 
United States and Canada: Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, soc; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. 
Also made in three different bristle textures—hard, 
medium and soft. Always sold in the yellow box. 


© 1926, P. B. Co. 








Pro-puy-Lac-Tic BrusH CompANY 
Dept. 2H2, Florence, Mass. 


Please send me your instructive booklet on the care 
and preservation of the teeth. 
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“‘He won’t let me work with him,” she 
sobbed. ‘‘He lends five th-thousand dol- 
lars and adopts f-f-forty-two children with- 
out ever saying a word to me.” 

““Megs, dearest,’’ Paul said, “‘but your 
idea of working with me is to say ‘Don’t 
do it.’ I’ve stopped long ago trying to tell 
you about these things.” 

“‘And now I’ve made up my mind,” 
said Margaret. ‘“‘Either you'll give up 
this last crazy idea—oh, I know it’s beau- 
tiful, but it’s crazy, too—or I stay here, 
beginning now.” 

He paled at this, then he straightened 
and looked at her. “I’ve always provided 
for you,” he said quietly. “If this that 


you hope is true—and I hope to heaven it 


is—it’ll make me work 
twice as hard and as 


I want to live and play and run, 
I love my life like everyone.” 


The song went on, clearly, articula: tely, 
apparently a child’s happy song: and 
there was another like it. The applause 
was almost tender. A third encore no 
dancer, no grand opera singer could have 
delighted as those tiny seated figures 
singing. A murmur began to run ro: nd: 
Why were they seated? 


HEN the orchestra moved, revealed a 
sloping floor leading down from the 
stage to the floor of the hall, a palm or two 
was shifted by the ushers, and the little fig- 
ures began to get up. And now the murmur 
that ran round the room was one of shock 
and horror. Every little figure had bent 
forward to pick up the 





gladly. But I don’t 
see how it checks off 
what I can do—and I 
know I can do it—for 
these little kids I’ve 
promised to help.” 


ARGARET was 
quiet too. “All 
right, Paul,”’ she said. 
“You can have Milly 
send over my things. 
I'll stay here, as long 
as mother’ll have 
me.”’ 
He looked at her 
with his pain in his 
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crutches which the 
palms had hidden, or 
else, supported by a 
steel brace, it came 
limping down the 
‘6 platform. These lit- 
tle angels, who should 
have had the poise of 





butterflies, and the 
grace, came slowly, 
haltingly, down the 





incline and into the 
aisle between the 
rows of gilt chairs. 
Now their song was a 
lilt about a gift, and 
the flowers which the 
children held were to 














eyes, and when he 
spoke his voice was a 
shade unsteady. But he said only: ‘‘Good 
night, Megs. Good night, mother,” and 
went. 

Margaret threw out an arm in a superb 
gesture; but she looked like a little girl, 
her mother thought. 

‘Mother! Wouldn’t you think at such 
a time as this ”’? she began, and came 
and sat beside her mother and buried her 
face on her shoulder. 

Lucilla, with her arm about her, said: 
“Margy, darling. This first minute of a 
girl alone with her mother—after she has 
told her—it’s as wonderful as the first 
minute between you and Paul when you'll 
first look at each other over your baby’s 
head.” 

Margaret sobbed: 
w-wonderful. 
two ——”’ 

Lucilla said: ‘Little girl, you and I are 
thinking most of ourselves, of our family. 
What if Paul has gone a step beyond us, 
and is thinking of the big family of all 
of us?” 

Margaret’s stubborn head was still 
down, and all that she would say was: 
“He ought to think of me and the baby at 
a time like this.” IV 


HE Forty had engaged the ballroom of 

one of the most impressive hotels, and 
smilax and palms made it beautiful. The 
Forty and their men—‘“‘ Marrieds or Hope 
Chests,”” Betty said—were in an acre of 
gilt chairs cut by one wide aisle on the 
glossy floor. Act after act went off ina 
clamor of appreciation—music, readings, a 
lion or two, a quick one-act farce, and, 
last, some thrilling dancing. All the acts 
were over save one, Margaret’s mother’s 
finale about which she was surpassingly 
mysterious. The intermission was long, 
too—apparently a vast deal of preparation 
was necessary. When the music ceased 
and the lights went down, there was a 
murmur of childlike expectation from 
that acre of gilt chairs. What if Mrs. 
Bleyer had actually captured a grand 
opera star? 

The gray velvet curtains parted. On 
the low stage were thirty small chairs, and 
in these were seated thirty tiny children, 
exquisitely dressed. No one else. Then 
the harps began, and the children sang: 





‘He won’t think it’s 
He’d rather have f-forty- 


“T sat up in my bed at night; 
I saw a stair of gold and white; 
Red birds and fairies flying there ; 
I want to climb that happy stair! 





be distributed among 
the audience. But not 
a child, when the time came, would give 
up her flower; or else it behaved like Bes- 
sie, who, having yielded a rose, burst into 
a storm of regretful sobs! 

There was a breathless tumult now. 
The gilt chairs were pushed awry, the 
children were picked up, caressed, com- 
forted. Lucilla Bleyer, looking on from 
the improvised wings, saw that ballroom 
of bored, cynical young people melt into a 
company of tender girls, gentle boys, jolly- 
ing or fondling the children, their voices 
keyed to a new note. Down in front she 
saw Bessie sitting in the silver-lace lap of 
Margaret. Lucilla turned back and nodded 
to Paul: ‘‘Now,” she said. 


T WAS Paul who came down to the foot- 
lights, Paul whose voice, none too steady, 
went over the room. He told the story, 
told more than one story, deep tragedy 
and a black time to come, about the small 
persons who looked so innocently out. 
*‘Some of us,” Paul concluded, “‘have 
planned to help them to specialists, to the 
best skill that we can command. The rest 
of us,”’ he ended, “‘can help if we want to.” 
That was all, save that at a signal of 
music the little voices swept into that 
lilting tide of song which earlier Mrs. Bleye i 
had heard: ‘‘God’s in His Heaven. 

Then as Lucilla Bleyer and Paul came 
down the floor, they saw Margaret, with 
Bessie still in her lap. And Margaret go! 
up and, with her arms about the child, sh« 
came to meet them. She was breathless, 
crying. Bessie was far the calmer of the 
two. 

“Paul!” cried Margaret. ‘‘ We’re goiny 
to doit. Betty is taking the names down. 
Everybody is going to help. Oh, Paul! 
I’d no idea! I’ll go with you tomorrow, 
and we'll find some more.” 

“Margaret!” said Paul. ‘‘Margaret!”’ 

Lucilla said to anybody who happened 
to be listening: ‘‘They needn’t worr) 
about the younger generation, as long as 
that spirit can still sweep it—even once. 

But Alberta Marks observed, and patted 
at a tear under one eye: ‘‘ Well, of course, 
there’s nothing basic about such help. It 


doesn’t prevent; it’s just remedial. It’s 
not fundamental.” 
“That spirit?” said Lucilla. ‘‘ Not fun- 


damental? Then what is?” 
In the middle of the glossy floor Paul had 
stopped and kissed Margaret. ‘There’ s 
another good thing about this generation,” 
he said. “‘It doesn’t give a hang whether a 
man kisses his wife in public or not!” 
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Irs a fact: Listerine, the safe antiseptic, and Dandruff 
simply do not get along together. Many were incredu- 
lous when we first announced this. But the word is fast 
going around from the lips of those who have found how 
wonderfully it works. 


that annoying white shower on dark clothes 
is a warning of more serious scalp trouble— 
falling hair, possibly baldness. 

Try Listerine for, say, one week, every 
night and learn for yourself how remark- 
ably it works. 

The use of Listerine for dandruff is not 
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DANDRUFFr 


As you probably know, dandruff is a germ disease and 












—and dandruff simply do 





| Here’s good news for you— 


complicated. You simply douse it on your scalp, full 
strength, and massage thoroughly. The effect is won- 
derfully refreshing. And you will be amazed to see how 
this treatment, followed systematically, does the trick. 
Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the 
hair nor will it stain fabrics. And it is not 
greasy or smelly. 
Many of the better barber shops are 
now prepared to give you this treat- 
ment. Try Listerine for dandruff. 
You’ll be delighted with the results. 
—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, U. S. A. 
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Only once in her life did Aunt 
Jemima reveal this recipe for the 
pancakes that made her famous 


Down the river by boat i 
came the representative of 
a now famous milling com- 
pany to buy Aunt Jemi- 

ma's recipe 
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“Never “Betore ~~ a rectpe 


so many women have \= 


tried and liked 


Have you tested it 
; for yourself? é 


VISITOR from France, discussing 
American women as cooks, re- 
cently wrote as follows: “‘In no 
other country are new recipes 

gathered and tried out with such constant 
devotion. We French must look to our hon- 
ors. American women are rapidly becoming 
the cleverest cooks in the world.”’ 


Think how many recipes you and your 
friends are testing all the time! What a vast 
number of new ones there is to choose from 
every week, every month! 


And yet today a single recipe has won more 
users than any other ever recorded. Millions 
of American women have tried and approved 
it. The plantation mammy who created it 
stands today among the celebrated cooks of 
history. The fame of Aunt Jemima’s recipe 
and of her fluffy, golden-brown pancakes has 
been growing steadily for nearly halfa century. 


It cannot be found in cook books 


Down the Mississippi, before the War, as 
most of us know, the wonderful flavor of Aunt 
Jemima’s pancakes was the talk of the coun- 
tryside. No other cook could ° 
match the taste of those tender 
cakes which she served to her 
master and his guests. The 


recipe was her closely guarded secret. 


Today this recipe comes to you ready mixed. 
Years ago Aunt Jemima’s secret became the 
property of the millers of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour. We grind her special flours for 
you with machinery built for the purpose. We 
bring you her own ingredients proportioned 
exactly as she used them. 


Women who are proud of their cooking 
have turned to Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 
because it brings them a recipe that cannot be 
found in cook books. It is the only way to 
have pancakes just like her own, always light 
and wholesome, with that matchless planta- 
tion flavor. No trouble now to prepare the 
batter for these cakes, no chance to go wrong! 
Just add a cup of milk (or water) to every cup of 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour—and stir. 


When you serve your first batch of these 
pancakes, when you see how quickly the 
plates come back for more, you will realize 
just how wonderful that plantation flavor 
really is. Plan now to test Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour—her famous recipe ready mixed. 
Use the coupon below to send for trial pack- 

age of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 

ci and also of Aunt Jemima Prepared 
@ Buckwheat Flour or get full size 
packages from your grocer. 


‘F RE E—a chance to test 
this famous recipe 


Trial size packages of Aunt Jemi- 
ma Pancake Flour and Prepared 
Buckwheat Flour mailed free with 
new recipe booklet giving many 
delightful suggestions. Send cou- 
pon today. 
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Not just wonderful perme, but also light, crisp waffles and tender muffins can 
be easily made with Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. The simple directions are 
printed on the back of the package 
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RNumbskull 


(Continued from Page 13) 


own roughened voices. Now the Numb- 
skull was roaring as ancestors had roared— 
he who had known nothing but a cage, and 
4 kind master who had loved him as he 
would love a dog, a master who now 
mourned for him as dead. ; 

At last, dawn came. Something moved 
beside murky water. A leap and the 
Numbskull was upon 
it, tocrush out its life, 
to lick away the fur 
with his filelike 
tongue, tomouth over 
it, and then, one paw 
upon his harmless, 
crushed kill, to look 
about him in fierce 
menace as though 
enemies were on every 
side to seize from him 
his prey. But there 
was nothing; only a 
muskrat lying still 
and sprawled beneath 
his heavy paws. The 
Numbskull reared his 
head and roared 
anew. Then great jaws opened and he 
settled to the devouring of his first’ kill. 
After that came the sun, and with it sleep. 


Wiese night again, and more wander- 
ings. Daylight, and the prowlings of a 
hunter who had become slightly stronger; 
when sleep came, it was not the drugged 
thing it formerly had been. Something 
about the air, about the surroundings of 
nature, about enforced exercise and its 
consequent though slow elimination of 
toxins, was causing the beast to hold his 
head with more of an air of majesty, and 
to bring a lighter tread to his step, even 
though his meanderings still contained 
many a moment of helpless gasping, or 
times when he rolled wearily to his side 
and lay stretched there for hours. 

As the days passed, he moved for miles 
along the river bottoms, dry now with 
mid-July. Miles in which he learned a 
thing he had never known in the circus— 
to scent; to catch upon the wind the 
proximity of some small animal of the 
weed-brakes, and with that wind as a 
shield, to creep upon his prey. 

Thus weeks passed, with a great thing 
slowly coming to life, and living an exist- 
ence of comparative harmlessness; espe- 
cially so, since humans did not know he 
was there. Weeks in which the spareness 
of his ribs began to disappear, in which 
his coat lost its roughness and slowly 
began to take on a degree of luster, in 
which his mane became more naturally 
greasy, bringing to it that black firmness 
which means a healthy animal. The out- 
doors slowly was doing its work, the work 
that Cap Hudson had known it would do 
and pleaded for the right to let it do. 


THEN the storm. It came upon him 
first with a stirring of the reeds, then 
with a rush of blackness which sent him 
circling, a suddenly frantic creature, eyes 
narrowed, tail arched, facing with snarling 
Visage a thing which he never before had 
encountered, which lashed the murky 
Water of the sluggish river into a thing of 
ycllow fury;. which tore from about the 
Numbskull the strands of his protection 
as though a giant’s hand had seized those 
reeds and crushed them; which caught 
him and sent him staggering; which flat- 
tened him against the ground; which 
rulfled his mane about his lowered head, 
and then, with lashing rain and driving 
hail, with shrieking wind blasts and light- 
ning flash, sent him fleeing before the 
cacophonous monster, bewildered, a giant 
turned timid, snarling in fright as he 
Sought to rush from a thing he was afraid 
to face. 

Thunder bellowed and roared and 
crashed; lightning sent its jagged streaks 
close to him; rain enmeshed him. Out of 
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the reed-brakes he fought his way, a be- 
draggled, muddy creature, head weaving, 
body toiling with energies which sapped 
his strength. A forest, and he sank there 
panting, eyes gaunt and weary; but he 
rose again. For the hurricane was in the 
trees also; branches were falling about 
him, shrieking things screamed at him; 
through muck and 
bog, across velvety 
stretches of rain- 
softened leaves he 
made his way out of 
the forest and 
through a field, turn- 
ing toward the pro- 
tection of far-away 
cliffs. 


IGHT settled in 

a spasm of rever- 
berations, of shrieks 
and howls and moan- 
ing gusts, and green 
outbreaks from con- 
stantly thickening 
clouds. Night, with 
its terrors—but there was nothing to do 
but continue the flight. 

All through the night—an animal which 
gasped and panted and dropped, which 
rose and fought anew —to dawn, and some- 
thing resembling peace; he was in the 
shelter of the cliffs; the wind had died, the 
rain was little more than a drizzle. But 
the agonies still were there, of cold, of 
fatigue, of tumbled branches to be crawled 
over or avoided in grudging detours, of 
torrents of yellow water, rushing down 
every gully. The Numbskull went on, 
wearily, and with dragging steps. At last 
to halt. 

He was high upon the cliffs now, far 
from habitation, and before him there 
opened a black, cavernous thing to which 
he turned as if by nature—a cave, with its 
dryness, its comparative warmth, its pro- 
tection. The bedraggled beast staggered 
within. He dropped to the dry earthen 
floor, then, like the cat he was, curled 
tightly for warmth. Nor did he leave 
when at last he awakened. The Numb- 
skull had found his home. The next day 
he came back to it as naturally as though 
he had lived there always, when a short 
foraging trip had availed him nothing. He 
moved about it, sniffing and pawing; then 
at last he lay in its mouth, looking out with 
tired but interested eyes upon the wonders 
of a new world that was all his own. 


NLY, however, to stiffen suddenly and 

rise. Something was moving a hundred 
yards away, along the edge of the pro- 
jection. Something nearly as big as he, 
which hopped for a few steps, then halted, 
bawling in the agonies of pain and loneli- 
ness. The great shoulders and haunches of 
the Numbskull moved with the stealthi- 
ness of pistons in slow motion. He did not 
rise. He glided—closer, closer to a calf 
with a broken leg. Heleaped. There was 
food in plenty now. 

For the Numbskull, that was sufficient. 
Quarter by quarter he reduced his kill to 
so many clean-gnawed bones, stirring not 
again upon the hunt until the every vestige 
should disappear. A strange feeling of 
content came upon him—the afternoons 
out there upon the ledge merely sprawled 
in the glorious warmth of the sun, the 
prowlings of the night when he paced the 
cliffs for the sheer joy of it, or his serenades 
unto himself in the gruff bellowings of his 
deep throat. The Numbskull was becom- 
ing a lion now; strong, alert, full of the 
thrill of living. 

But there came an interruption. One 
afternoon. he raised his head from sleep, 
allowing it to halt half above his shoulders, 
like he had done many a time within his 
cage. Then he grunted and rose, pacing 
nervously for a moment, before he looked 
down. Then as suddenly he settled, but 
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The Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder. Con- 
tains no alum. Leaves 
no bitter taste . 


TROPICAROMA CAKE is 
fragrant with ow, The 
recipe for this delicious cake 
is in the Royal Cook Book 


Famous Recipe Book—Free 


You'll find new ideas for many 
kinds of delicious dishes in the 
Royal Cook Book. It gives nearly 
350 carefully tested recipes. Send 
for your copy—it’s free. Just mail 
the coupon. 
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ie 
Home Economics 


a “L use this 
Baking Powder in my 


laboratory “i 
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ELY a large group of these ex- 
pert Directors of Home Econom- 
ics in our universities and technical 
schools expressed their opinions on 
baking powder. And of those who had 
a definite choice 88% said: ‘“‘I prefer 
Cream of Tartar Baking Powder.” 


What is more—77 of them say: ‘‘J 
use Royal Baking Powder in my 
laboratory.’’ 


Royal—the Cream of Tartar Baking Powder—has 
been the standard for 50 years in homes all over America. 


To households of three generations Royal Baking Pow- 
der has meant delicious home-made things to eat—crispy 
cookies, flaky biscuits and layer cakes always delectably 
light and sweet flavored. You can depend on Royal to 
leaven perfectly; and it leaves no trace of bitter taste. 


Royal is always made with pure cream of tartar, a 
natural wholesome fruit product from ripe grapes. 













HOT BISCUITS is 
the favorite dish 
of all for Sunday 

supper 











THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 


101 East 
Please 


42nd Street, New York 
send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook 


Book—over 350 recipes for all kinds of delicious foods 
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r hysicians are recommending this new soap for the tender 








skin of babies. With all the purity of old-time Castile, it 
combines advantages even the best Castile never had. 


Cast LE- Casto LAY 


New Soap for Old 


All that Castile has meant 
to you in the past 
...and something new 


OCTORS, when asked what soap 
to use for the baby’s skin, univer- 
sally have answered, “Castile.” 

For hundreds of years, this has been 
true. 

But today a new soap—as safe as 
the original Castile—far safer than 
many soaps marketed as Castile—is 
being recommended by doctors for the 
tender skin of babies. 


This new soap is Castolay. 


Dentists, too, who must wash their 
hands repeatedly and who have always 
looked for a soap that after all these 
washings would leave their hands in 
perfect condition, are using Castolay. 














When Castile was first made seven hun- 
dred years ago, in Marseilles, it was 
far superior to any other soap. So pure 
was it that in time it became a house- 
hold word throughout the world. 


The name stood for purity—for all that 
was good in soap. 

But because it was the best, it became 
the most imitated. Soap makers in a posi- 
tion to know will tell you that today much 
that is very bad is made to look like and 
sell as Castile. 

y 7 r 
Today—7oo years later—one of the largest 
makers of toilet soaps has combined the 
advantages of Castile at its best, and prop- 
erties formerly unknown to soaps, in one— 
in Castolay. 


Get a cake of this new soap today for 
your baby—for yourself, if you have a ten- 
der skin. 20 cents at any drug store. The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, New York, 
Burbank, Cal., and Perth, Ontario. 
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Ordinary Castile 
Never uniform 

Crudely made 

Hard to lather and rinse 
Turns dark after keeping 
Often imitated in poor materials 


The New Soap—Castotay—2o Cents 


The purity of the genuine 
Lathers plentifully 

Rinses quickly 

Keeps its pure color indefinitely 
Mild and soothing to the skin 


FINER THAN THE FINEST CASTILE 


(“ASTOLAY qs 


A Triat-Size Cake for six cents 


The Andrew Jergens Co., Name 
601 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

For the enclosed 6 cents, please send 

me a trial-size cake of the new soap, Street. 


Castolay. In Canada address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 651 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ont. City 
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not in impatience nor in threat. There 
were suppleness, relaxation to his shoul- 
ders, curiosity, study in his eyes. 

Far below, where a greensward showed 
in the branch-tangled thing that had been 
a hickory grove before the advent of the 
hurricane, was a small motor car. A table- 
cloth was spread upon the ground. A man, 
a woman and two children were moving 
about in the happiness of a picnic, while 
from above a giant Nubian looked down 
upon them—a Nubian which gradually 
began to twitch as with excitement; which 
rose and paced again, back and forth, back 
and forth before he settled; which glanced 
to the right and to the left, as if suddenly 
awakening to strange surroundings or toa 
realization he never had known before. 


UDDENLY he crouched, an unseen, 

tawny giant, throat flat against the 
projection of the cliff, and watched their 
every movement until at last they were 
gone. When the last chugging of the motor 
had died in the distance, the Numbskull 
moved slowly down to the cliff where they 
had been. He sniffed and roared, lowly, 
with a querulous tone. He paced, more 
and more excitedly. 

That night he did not wander as usual. 
He merely lay upon the cliff, throat against 
the rocks, watching in the moonlight the 
spot where they had 
been. A week later, a 
rumor began to circu- 
late throughout the 
countryside. A farmer, 
coming from his house 
in the early dawn for 
milking, had seen a 
great, shadowy thing 
which stood its ground, 
neither threatening nor 
afraid, until the farmer 
had approached close 
enough for the reflection 
of his lantern to bring 
forth fiery gleams from 
burning green eyes. 
Then at the scream of 
the man, the thing had 
turned suddenly and 
was gone. The next night a calf was 
killed, and the giant prints about its half- 
devoured form were the same as those of 
the farmer’s barnyard. The country peo- 
ple met in the little towns then and organ- 
ized posses. But they hunted only by 
day. One does not care for giant things 
with burning green eyes in the night time. 


T WAS autumn now, autumn with the 

red haws ripe, with the elderberry 
blooms turned to succulent food and 
thence to sere pods, with the papaws 
hanging heavy upon their branches and the 
quail coveys rising at the approach of the 
hunters; autumn with the corn in the 
shock and molly cottontails taking up their 
habitation within, with the crows spread- 
ing their signals one to another, the sumac 
bushes red with tart fruit, the pumpkins 
yellow in the furrows; autumn, with the 
Great American Circus rounding out the 
last lap of its long summer’s journey. 

The season had come and gone; a new 
lion rested in the cage which once had been 
occupied by a listless but lovable Numb- 
skull. As for that animal, he had been 
forgotten; every morning is a new day to 
a circus, Numbskull and even the lie which 
had been told about his “‘death’’ had be- 
come ancient history—except to one per- 
son, Cap Hudson. For he still talked of 
him, and what might have happened if 
he could only have taken him out on a 
collar. Naturally, the rest listened, be- 
cause he was Cap Hudson. But it wasa 
bit boresome. Besides, there were so many 
greater things, such as the closing date a 
week off and the long run homeward. Of 
course, if Cap Hudson wanted still to harp 
upon a fool thing, it was his own business, 
especially since he was the head trainer. 
But a more important fact to the rest of 
the crew was that it was autumn and a 
season was ending. 

Just as it was ending in a land where 
strange rumors flew over the local tele- 
phones, where a newspaper reporter, drawn 





forth from the city by the short dispatches 
of local correspondents, hopped off a train 
one day to learn the truth of the affair 
and where his interviews were mingled 
more often than not with something 
equally important to those with whom he 
talked. 
also, with the tents glowing 0’ nights as 
the farmers came from miles about for their 
yearly dosage of evangelism; farmers who 
carried guns under the wagon seats be. 
cause of the strange monster which had 
fastened itself upon the community —and 
brought them into the tent with them as 
they worshiped. 

Camp-meetin’ time—anda great, strong, 
lithesome beast which stood upon a hill, 
looking down, then suddenly centered 
upon a lighted mushroom in the distance: 
an animal which, in the moonlight, showed 
strength and health in every line of his 
magnificent figure, the staunch legs, the 
full chest and heavy head, the thick mane 
hugging his neck like a shaggy ruff—the 
Numbskull, the beast now that he always 
should have been, alert, proud, strong, yet 
with that nervousness of uncertainty about 
him that had existed ever since the day he 
had lain upon the ledge, looking down 
upon a picnic. 

Now he was gazing upon something 
that gave to him more fretfulness than 
ever, a thing such as he 
had seen many a night 
in the deep summer, 
when with the side- 
boards down for cool- 
ness, he had looked upon 
the fading big top as his 
cage was trucked to the 
runs. A low roar came 
into his throat. He 
swung his head. He 
paced and padded. Then 
at last, he started down 
the cliff. 


E DID not stalk; he 
merely covered the 
distance as one would 
walk to a thing which 
had aroused consuming 
curiosity. He did not crouch. He neither 
roared nor snarled. But all in an instant, 
it seemed, he had taken his place in the 
opening of the tent, to stand there curi- 
ously watching; then as suddenly to snarl, 
to fend and, with instinctive roars bellow- 
ing from his deep throat, to go forward. 
For a shot had come from a hysterical 
surging mass. There had been the searing 
pain of a leaden bullet in the fleshy portion 
of his neck. A chair had struck him; 
screaming persons were rushing past him; 
all of a sudden it seemed to the beast that 
the things he had known and loved all his 
life had turned to destroying demons, all 
rushing to his destruction. His great jaws 
opened, the froth flying from his heavy 
teeth as he bellowed his defiance. His re- 
tractile claws swept forward from their 
places of concealment. Then, a three hun- 
dred pound avalanche, he swung into leap- 
ing action. 


GB. 


HEY screamed. They huddled in 

masses. They shot at him and threw 
the chairs upon which a moment before 
they had sat in reverence of the gospel. 
Knives stabbed vacantly, cutting mere 
circles through the air. For just an instant 
a man stood before him, swinging a plank, 
only as suddenly to go down, while the 
weapon clattered harmlessly a dozen fect 
away. Here, there, an exaggerated mon- 
ster to those who writhed in the fear of 
him, he leaped, at last to find an opening 
in the side wall. Then he was gone, and a 
hysterical mass of people looked for its 
wounded. But there were few—only those 
who had been tumbled by an overpower- 
ing weight, only those who had failed to 
fend off claws which slashed only in de- 
fense. But in the darkness, moving in 
slinking style toward his lair, a great beast 
licked his black chops and snarled with 
something he never before had known 
fear! The fear of man! 


(Continued on Page 99) 
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Exquisite 
Natural 
Coloring 


comes from using the 
: right shade of 


Pompetan Bloom 


By MME. JEANNETTE CORDET 

Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian 

Laboratories as a consultant to give authentic ad- 

vice regarding the care of theskin and the proper 
use of beauty preparations. 


RECENTLY heard one girl say to another: 
“You need no rouge, my dear! What lovely 
natural coloring!” But the truth was this: she 
had fcund a rouge that gave her cheeks the 
exquisite natural coloring of a girl in her ’teens. 
That rouge is Pompeian Bloom. 

Rouge to match the various skin tones must 
be a blend of several colors. Pompeian Bloom 
comes in five scientifically blended shades— 
scientifically blended because Pompeian chem- 
ists know that complexions are not composed 
of single colors, but a blend of many. 

From the shade chart below you can easily 
select your particular shade of Pompeian Bloom. 
Listed there is your type of complexion to- 
gether with the shade of Pompeian Bloom that 
matches it perfectly. 


SHADE CHART for selecting 
your shade of Pompeian Bloom 


Medium Skin: The average American woman has the 
medium skin-tone—pleasantly warm in tone with a 
faint suggestion of old ivory or sun-kissed russet. The 
Med:m tone of Pompeian Bloom suits this skin. 
If with a medium skin you are slightly tanned, you 
may find the Orange tint more becoming. And some- 
times women with medium skin who have very dark 
hair et a brilliant result with the Oriental tint. 





Olive Skin: Women with the true olive skin are 





“When the gay sports of 
autumn call the smart set 
out-of-doors, the charm- 
ing women add just a bit 
more Stress to their color- 
ing as a foil for their rich 
furs and snug hats. 


Get Dew “Panel 
and Samples 


The picture shown here rep- 
resents the lovely new 1927 
Pompeian Art Panel entitled 
“The Bride,” which we offer 
our friends for only 10c. 
Painted by the famous artist, 
Rolf Armstrong, and faith- 
fully reproduced in ten color 
printings. Actual size 27 x 7 
inches. Its art store value would 
easily be 75c to $1.00. 

With the Art Panel (and at 
no extra charge) Madame 
Jeannette Cordet will send you 
generous samples of Pompeian 
Bloom and Pompeian Beauty 
Powder. Specify on the coupon 
the shade of rouge you wish. 

Madame Jeannette’s booklet 
of beauty hints and secrets will 
also be sent to you with the 
samples and the Art Panel. 

Clip the coupon, enclose a 
dime and send today. 

Use the coupon now! 








gencrally dark of eyes and hair—and require the Dark 

tonc of Pompeian Bloom. If you wish to accent the 
brilliancy of your complexion, the Oriental tint will ac- 
complish it. 

Pink Skin: This is the youthful skin, most often found 
in blondes or red-haired women, and should use the 
Oriental shade. 

White Skin: The pure white skin is rare, but if you have 
this rare skin you must use the Light tone of Bloom. 
Special Note: Remember that an unusual coloring of hair 
and cyes sometimes demands a different selection of Bloom- 
tone than given above. If in doubt, write a description 





of your skin, hair and eyes to me for special advice. 
If you really want your color to look exquisitely natural, 
begin using Pompeian Bloom. 60c at all toilette coun- 
ters. (Slightly higher in Canada.) Purity and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
I also suggest that you use Pompeian Day Cream as a 
foundation for your Pompeian Beauty Powder and Bloom. 


(feowmnette locket 


Specialiste en Beauté 














Madame Jeannette Cordet, 
The Pompeian Laboratories, | 
3218 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Madame: I enclose 10c (a dime) for the 
beautiful new 1927 Pompeian Art Panel and gen- 
erous samples of Pompeian Bloom and Pompeian 
Beauty Powder. 
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Ou spent the $123” carefully: - 
why throw away dollars 


every washday ? 












yo shopped and shopped—spent hours 
to get your money’s worth. You bought 
your clothes and the family’s—house linens, 
too—so carefully; you took advantage of 
every bargain. 


On Monday do you throw away all you 
saved? Washing with harsh soaps—whether 
cakes, flakes or chips—may easily cost dollars 
in the life of your clothes! 


Take 5 minutes to add up the cost of the 
things you wash each week and must replace at 
equal cost when washing has worn them out 
and faded their sparkling colors. Look at the 
list above so Tiodeatht riced, too. See what 
the average family pays for garments risked in 
washing every ak The value of your own 
wash may amount to several times this total. 


E nough in the big new package 
for two average washdays + + 


For just 4¢ a week you 


ee nr 








3 men’s shirts $6.00°* 
1 suit of men’s underwear 2.00 
1 pair pajamas 3.00 
3 housedresses 9.00 
2 aprons 2.00 
1 nightgown 2.00 
1 muslin step-in 2.00 
5 boy’s blouses 10.00 
1 pair boy’s pajamas 2.00 
7 pairs rompers 21.00 
3 girl’s dresses 9.00 
4 suits of children’s underwear 4.00 
1 girl’s nightgown 1.50 
112 dozen handkerchiefs 5.00 
4 sheets 8.00 
5 pillow slips 5.00 
8 table napkins 6.00 
2 table-cloths 10.00 
Table doilies 5.50 
4 bath towels 4.00 
8 hand towels 5.00 
6 kitchen towels 1.00 

$123.00 


* Average prices from medium-priced department 


: Fe store 
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can treat your whole laundry like fine fabrics + 7 1 


You simply can’t afford to let the wear and 
tear of washday eat up what you saved in 
careful buying! You simply can’t afford to 
risk any of your clothes these days—not even 
your plainest household things. They cost 
too much! You can’t entrust them any more 
to the ravages of common laundry soap! 


Wash all of Monday’s laundry the 
saving, protective, gentle Lux way 
—give your clothes and your hands 
the consideration they deserve! 


"PPE S enough creamy, bubbling 
Lux suds in half a big new package 
to make everything spotless. For just 4¢ 
more than you pay se ordinary, hars 
soaps you save dollars in wear and tear 
on clothes, you save your hands! 







Woiitea Lue eauk your hands in 

the laundry just as it does when 

you wash out a bit of finery— 
when you wash dishes 


Long ago you learned to use Lux for washing your 
chiffon silk stockings, your dainty, diaphanous |in- 
gerie—it made them last longer, look lovelier, too. 
But even at moderate prices the clothes in your 
Monday’s laundry cost twice, three times as much 
as the fine things you wash in a week! 


It’s just obvious economy now to use Lux for your 
whole laundry! Washed in gentle, bubbling Lx 
suds everything is sparkling white, 
color bright, Sines eet And ycur 
hands stay soft and smooth. Lever 

» Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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He paced long that night at the opening 
of his cave. He watched with wary eyes; 
he crept toward every moving branch or 
wind-blown bush, lest it creep upon him 
first. When at last he slept, it was the 
sleep of a thing in the throes of an awaken- 
ing, with things tugging at a brain that 
had never known such thoughts, old in- 
stincts coming down, down, down from 
mountainside and cane-brake and veldt; 
the unwritten, unexplained, untangled 
mystery of that common law of animal- 
dom which hates mankind because it fears 


him. 


UT he slept. While a tired reporter sat 
B beside a telegraph operator in the little 
station, passing on his copy page by page. 
While, at dawn, Cap Hudson stepped forth 
from his car on the Great American, a 
hundred miles away, to oversee the water- 
ing of his animals, to buy a morning paper, 
to look with startled eyes upon the news of 
the first page, then to turn hurriedly for 
the menagerie crew. 

“You lied to me!” 
“Don’t you deny it!” 
Four men looked up; Red caught a 
glimpse of the paper and turned away. 
But Cap seized him and whirled him 
back again. ‘‘ You lied to me; don’t you 
try to get out of it! The Numbskull—how 
did he die? You tell the truth now!” 
The man pulled at his cap. “‘We—we 
thought we was doin’ the right thing, Cap.” 
“Then it was a fit, wasn’t it? And you 
didn’t tell me. You didn’t give mea chance 
to pull him out of it. You lied to me.” 
He whirled for the executive car, there 
to jab the newspaper before the startled 
eyes of an owner, and to point to a para- 
graph far down in the lurid description: 
The only explanation is that this is a lion 
which evidently was left for dead following 
the exhibition of the Great American Circus 
at Centralia. Inquiry at the office of the 
Dead Animal Collector reveals that a call 
was sent in to remove a lion which had died 
the night of the show’s performance. How- 
ever, upon the arrival of the wagon to re- 
move the body, the beast could not be found. 
Cap Hudson straightened. ‘‘ You know 
what it means, boss.” 


N OWNER rubbed a hand over worried 
eyes. “Damage suits and plenty of 
‘em unless we can corral him quick. Take 
what men and paraphernalia you need. 
Hurry!” 

“Suppose I can’t get him?” 

“You’ve got to.” 

“Then suppose I do’’—Cap Hudson 
was gambling now—‘‘do I have my way 
with this menagerie? To do exactly what 
I want to? Without you ——” 

“Do whatever you please. You’ll be 
the boss. But get that lion!” 

A man shot forth from the car. Com- 
mands radiated. An engine whistled and 
switched hastily. Steel runs clanged, to 
allow the show automobile and a truck to 
come to the ground. A shifting den, 
hoisted upon the shoulders of hurrying 
workmen, came forward. Guns appeared, 
to be used only in the 
last extremity. Then 
Cap Hudson, still 
shouting orders over 
the shoulders of his 
companions, took his 
place in the first car, 
While the truck moved 
forward to load the 
shifting den, the canvas 
and the ropes and 
Stays necessary for the 
capture of an escaped 
animal. Early that 
alternoon the first auto- 
mobile, its radiator 
Steaming, swept into a 
little town. Cap Hudson alighted—a mo- 
ment of questioning, and he was back in 
his seat again. 

“Make it snappy!” he urged of the 
driver. “Take the left road out of town 
along the Missouri. Then cut across the 
fields toward those bluffs. We’ve got to 


es 


he exclaimed. 





“Got him corralled, have they?” asked 
ed 


“That’s the worst of it. They’ve found 
his cave and they’re circling in on him. 
All they’ll do is wound him, and he’ll turn 
killer. If that happens, we’re gone.” 

Then, as the gears meshed, he turned to 
call a command to the few townspeople 
that the truck following be directed after 
them, and following that, he was only a 
grim, settled, staring man in the midst of 
his helpers, a man hoping against hope. 

At last Red, sitting next him, cupped a 
hand to his mouth: ‘“‘Everybody’s out 
with guns an’ stuff, I guess,”” he shouted. 

Cap Hudson nodded. ‘“ You know what 
that means—a mob after a wild beast. 
Noise, confusion, wild shots—and mur- 
der !’’ 


ED nodded. “Yeh. Probably ain’t a 

gun in the bunch that could knock 
him over. Just tear him up an’ make a 
maneater out of him. He’ll get some of 
’em sure, if they start after him.” 

After that silence—until, close to the 
bluffs, the machine suddenly slued into a 
bit of marsh ground and, wheels churning 
impotently, remained there. The work- 
men leaped forward to assist it to dry 
ground, but Cap Hudson reached hastily 
for his rifle and, jumping from the ma- 
chine, headed for the reed-brakes. Men 
were moving about there, apparently beat- 
ing the grass. 

““Come on as soon as you get that ma- 
chine out,” he called to his men. “‘I want 
to question these fellows.” 

But when he came upon them he halted 
only fora moment. It was a mere scout- 
ing force looking for something they knew 
was not there. Besides, a shot had sounded 
from high on the bluffs, followed by a 
second and third; then a fusillade. 

There came the faint shouts and cries of 
excited men, and in an instant Cap Hud- 
son was running for the cliff—up, con- 
stantly up, then, white with desperation, 
he faced them as they came scattering 
down the hillside. 

“Well?” 

“He got away, over along the ledge 
there.”’ It was the first of the fleeing posse 
who gave the news. “ We’d sneaked up on 
him in his cave; then all of a sudden he 
was out and gone.”’ 

“Did you hit him?” 

The man shook his head, as others came 
about him. ‘Nope, I don’t reckon we 
did—did we, fellows? Unless I sort o’ 
peppered him with this shotgun.”’ 

Cap Hudson moved up the bluff. “I’m 
from the circus. You’ll see some of my 
men coming this way soon. Tell them 
where I’ve gone.” 

““Where’s that?” 


“AFTER that lion.” Then as a few of 
them, grinning with the possible ex- 
citement of watching a circus man kill a 
lion, started to follow him, he turned and 
glared. “You stay back. Understand?” 
They fell back—only to call to him as 
he went still higher: ‘‘Don’t get in the 
road of none of them other posses. Every- 
body’s awful quick on 
the trigger.” 

Cap Hudson did not 
answer; he only moved 
the faster in his breath- 
taking ascent of the hill. 
Other posses! Other in- 
nocently wild-shooting 
men who would only 
further infuriatea beast 
whose natural instincts 
were those of slaughter. 
Other posses to bungle 
and shout and fire guns. 
His lungs ached with 
the strain upon them, 
his every muscle cried 
out for surcease, but still he went on—up- 
ward, upward, at last to the ledge of the 
cliff where once a lion had held forth in his 
contented lair. 

And while he searched, a great, tawny 
beast lay, a thousand yards away, in a 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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THEY CAN SUFFER SO. Keep Unguentine on hand. A 
grateful mother writes, “I heard a pitiful cry. Marjorie 
had burned her hand on the electric heater 

but Unguentine stopped her pain almost at once.” 


You would willingly 
bear their pain-- 


Treat their burns—and yours—with the same 
effective surgical dressing hospitals use 


HOSE little faces horribly 
screwed up with pain! . . . 
That agonized waiting—waiting. 
Will the doctor never come? If 
only you could do something! .. . 


the terrible agony of burns is re- 
lieved instantly —magically. 

The same surgical dressing phy- 
sicians everywhere rely on, and four 
out of five hospitals use to treat 
all burns. 

Prevents infection, too—ensuring 
proper healing—quick—unscarred. 
Yet never irritates. Apply thick 
to burn or open cut—if necessary 
bandage lightly. 


Keep Unguentine ready for every emer- 
gency. Send fora trial tube—today. Made by 
The Norwich Pharmacal Company, Norwich, 
New York. At your druggist’s—50c. 


Today you need never stand by 
—helpless—if you have Unguen- 
tine on hand. With Unguentine 










You CAN’T FORESEE children’s acci- 
dents but you can spare them hours of 
pain. A mother writes, “Helen pulled 
over a lighted candelabra—it caught 
her dress . . . Unguentine stopped 
her terrible suffering and healed her 
body almost without a scar.” 


EVERY MOTHER fears scarring. One thankful 
woman writes, ““ My little boy was taking a piece 
of bacon out of a pan. He dropped it back, and 
splashed his eyes and face all over with hot grease. 
I smeared on Unguentine, and in three or four 
days everything had healed and not a scar was left.” 





FREE—a generous tube ———— 


Tue Norwicu PHarMAcaL Company, 
Department J-22, Norwich, New York. 


Please send me a free trial tube of Unguentine and “‘ What to 
do,” by M. W. Stofer, M.D. 






—a trusted name 
on pharmaceutical 
preparations 
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Clogged intestines, stomach and skin dis- 


orders can be corrected—your whole life 


made happier—by one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine—Fleisch- 

mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh 
food. The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the in- 
testinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active, daily releasing new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathartics 
will gradually become unnecessary. All grocers 
have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy several cakes 
at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry 
place for two or three days. 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. C-79, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 


L, 





AG 


“T HAVE TRIED EVERYTHING TO CLEAR MY 
SKIN, even to having the actual eruptions opened. But 
they came back either in the same place, or next to it. 
Finally I decided I would take Fleischmann’s Yeast. Now 
after two months’ use, I’ve only one little ‘bump’ on my 
chin and I’m also getting rid of it with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.” Anita McAteer, Denver, Colo. 





“CONSTIPATION WAS MAKING ME ILL. I had 
intestinal pains at all times. One day one of my friends 
suggested that I take Fleischmann’s Yeast. He had been 
using it and had had splendid results. I started imme- 
diately and have been eating three cakes a day ever 
since. Now the pains have gone and I feel one hundred 
per cent better.” Juxiius C. AnpRews, Hopewell, Va. 
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World Admures Health! 



































































































“TERRIBLE INDIGESTION BESIEGED ME 
after every meal. After trying home remedies, patent 
medicines and even starving myself in vain—I began 
to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. Fifteen days afterward, 
I had had only one very slight touch of indigestion 
and have not had a repetition since. That was five 
years ago. I am now a walking testimonial of what 
Fleischmann’s Yeast can do and did do in my particu- 
lar instance.” C. H. Wortz, Jr., Fort Smith, Ark. 


































“WHEN MY LITTLE DAUGHTER WAS RUN 
DOWN, Fleischmann’s Yeast gave her strength and 
energy. Now she has perfect health, enormous vital- 
ity and her complexion is a joy to behold. She eats 
the Yeast as though it were a bar of chocolate.” 
Mrs. C. A. Patmer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











“T WAS DRAGGING AROUND always too tired 


to do anything and taking quarts of awful tonic all 
spring, and then a friend told me about Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I read your booklet and followed di- 
rections. Now I can dance and ride horseback for 
hours and not be one bit tired, and have no more 
pains after meals,” 








Betty Haynes, Dallas, Tex:s 











































THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 


aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation 
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thicket of scrub oak, licking at the blood 
flow from a few tiny wounds on a foreleg. 
Along the skin were tiny welts, raised by 
Jeaden shot; they stung him and irritated 
him and sent him again and again to ex- 
cited lickings. A different animal from 
that quiet, majestic beast which had stood 
in survey of the little camp meeting the 
night before; there was the appearance of 
the hunted thing to him; ears furled close 
to his head, eyes moving in constant watch- 
fulness, muscles becoming alert and tense 
at every sound about him, whether it be 
bird or breeze. 
The Numbskull 
was at bay now; 
week after week 
a yearning had 
grown in him for 
a certain thing, 
a yearning which 
he had known 
from cubhood as 
something 
kindly, some- 
thing to pet him, 
to love him and 
to be loved in 
return, a yearn- 
ing for mankind, 
for the sort of 
mankind with 
whom he had ever been in contact; and 
at last he had sought it, as naturally as a 
wanderer returning to a home. 

But it had been a different mankind, a 
blustering, yelling, screeching sort of hu- 
manity, a hunting, fearsome thing which 
had set upon him and driven him to equal 
fierceness, which had dogged him, followed 
him, trailed him, shot at him. And now 
he lay at bay, waiting for a hated thing 
to come his way that, with the desperation 
of self-protection, he might annihilate it. 


AD M 4 
llada 


me Ai nu! 


UT Cap Hudson did not know. He 
only realized a joyfulness that he was 
free of those who might bungle everything, 
that he was at last upon a fresh trail. That 
now there was a chance to locate the ani- 
mal, to hold him free from the attacks of 
the country people, possibly to keep him 
in sight until the rest of his crew could ar- 
rive with the shifting den and the means of 
a harmless capture. He hurried on along 
the crumbly ledge, the trail plain before 
him; a hundred yards, five—six—eight; 
there they were, fresh in the rock dust; 
if he could but reach his goal before some 
well meaning but dangerous —— 

A scream, a crunching of rock, a gun 
which flew wide and clattered three hun- 
dred feet below him, while the man, scram- 
bling and grasping at every stem and twig 
and jutting rock, sought with the madness 
of desperation to halt his own fall as a bit 
of the ledge gave way beneath a mis- 
placed step and sent him downward. 
Twenty-five feet and he halted the scram- 
bling descent for just an instant, fifty and 
he crashed into the bushy haven of a scrub 
oak, struggled desperately there, then, 
straightening, looked far below for his 
rifle. While in his hiding place, two hun- 
dred yards above, the Numbskull, his 
every muscle stiffened, waited in trem- 
bling fear for an instant, then, crouched, 
creeping, his eyes centered upon the living 
thing below, moved forward to the attack. 


* WAS a loosened pebble which caused 
- Cap Hudson to turn his head; before 
that he had been staring helplessly insearch 
of hisrifle—atumbling pebblewhich caused 
him to look up, to stiffen, then to gasp 
with the thought of his helplessness. A 
lion was creeping toward him, slow step by 
slow step, a lion which came from above, 
shoulders and hips heightened, head low, 
spear-tipped tail erect, coming upon him 
with belly dragging, like a cat upon a bird. 

““Numbskull!”’ he called it with hardly 
the realization that it was his own voice. 
There was no response; the beast still 
came forward. While Cap Hudson, trap- 
ped, unable to run, unable to resist, 
watched like a charmed thing—and 





thought! Thought in spite of himself—of 


the magnificence of this creeping thing 
with its broad head and flangelike mane; 
the sleekness of him; the beauty of the 
muscles working under the smooth hide. 
Again he called: “‘ Numbskull!: Numb- 
skull! It’s ole Cap Hudson! Numbskull!” 
There was no sign of recognition; the 
thing came on, creeping step by creeping 
step. Cap Hudson knew what it meant— 
closer by inches at a time, with that mag- 
nificent body ever ready for emergency, 
closer by each smooth, stealthy step, closer, 
until such time as, suddenly flying into 
a claw-spread thing of destruction, this 
beast should come hurtling upon him; but 
there still re- 
mained the com- 








plex of the 
trainer, of the 
man who had 
loved this ani- 
mal which so 
remorselessly 
advanced. 

“Tf I could 
only have caught 
him!’’ he 
groaned. “‘He’d 
have straight- 
ened up, if I’d 
worked with him 
awhile—on a 
collar and chain 
in the entry.” 

But there was no sign of a collar about 
that massive neck, no sign of fawning in 
those set eyes. Only the creeping prog- 
ress! 


UMBSKULL! You there! Numb- 

skull—Numbskull! Seats there, un- 
derstand me, seats!’’ It was his old 
training cry—in the days when there had 
been a chance for the sickly beast. 

The great animal swung his head slowly. 
He halted for the barest part of a second; 
then the heavy head shook again as if in 
negative. As though he had understood, 
and had ruled otherwise. 

The man moved desperately backward. 
““Numbskull!”’ he called once more in the 
forced command ofa stricken being. ‘‘ You 
get back there, Numbskull! Get to your 
seat—to your seat—do you hear me!” 

Again the beast swung its heavy head. 
Again a halt, then the progress once more. 

Closer—closer—while Cap Hudson 
counted the yards which separated them, 
counted the yards and pictured the flying, 
widespread avalanche of flesh that in an 
instant more would rise to crush him with 
its descent—this beautiful, this magnifi- 
cent animal which might have been his, 
this thing which now had halted, and was 
staring at him, forefeet padding, like Cap 
had so often seen them pad with the joy of 
his approach or the thrill of catnip, but 
padding now, Cap knew, with the excite- 
ment of a first human kill. 

“‘Numbskull!’’ The voice had suddenly 
become softer, as though he understood, 
as though he forgave even with death upon 
him. ‘‘Numbskull, good ole Numbskull!”’ 


GAIN the beast padded, as though 
gathering its strength for the final leap, 
while a man waited, his every nerve 
screaming, yet with that forgiveness still 
in his tone—a tone ne had used times with- 
out number beside a cage, as he stroked 
the fevered head of a gasping brute. 

“Numbskull—good ole Numbskull! 
Youdon’t understand, you—Numbskull!”’ 
But as suddenly it became frenzy —for the 
great thing had moved quickly toward 
him, to halt, to crouch and pad again. 
““Numbskull—Numbskull! Seats there— 
seats—what’s the matter with you any- 
way? I said seats!” 

Then for a long time a man stood sag- 
ging, clinging to a scrub oak for support. 
He laughed weakly, laughter with tears 
close behind. At last he waved to the 
figures of four men, far in the distance, and 
slowly went forward—forward to Numb- 
skull, to faithful, doglike old Numbskull 
who, remembering at last, had whirled, 
looked blankly about him, then leaped to 
the nearest jutting rock and settled there, 
waiting for his next command. 
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Scene from “The Savage” — 
featuring Mae McAvoy 
—a First National Star 
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Light, youthful, buoyant Grace! 
—that was her passport to Fame. 


Yet with all her exquisite natural grace, she recognized 
the need of SHOES that would preserve and enhance her 
youthful bearing. 


Every woman can be more graceful and maintain her youth- 


ful step by wearing FOOT SAVER SHOES. 


The “Close-up” of the Foot Saver Shoe reveals the reason 
why discriminating women prefer this famous footwear. 


Foot Savers’ refined beauty and smart, exclusive styles win 
the hearts of all lovers of fine shoes. The patented, in- 
built features support the arch scientifically and direct the 
movement of the foot with naturalness and ease, empha- 
sizing that queenly charm—youthful grace of motion. 


Decide now your next shoes will be Foot Savers. 


Visit the Foot Saver Store in your town—get fitted in Foot Savers. 
You will experience a comfort and joy in action you never knew before. 


Prominent shoe shops all over the country show complete lines of 
J & K Footwear and feature Foot Savers. If in doubt about your 
nearest Foot Saver dealer, write us. 


Handsome Style Book of season's newest models on request. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CoO. 
Makers of the famous J ©& K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
425 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(7 __ Foot Insurance for the Future” _ 
Dal 
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- i HAT price should a woman 


RAY e pay for beauty? I suppose the 
fase| answer is largely that it de- 
fs 


pends on what you want from 
life—on how much of your life 
in actual hours you are prepared to sac- 
rifice to being beautiful; just so many 
hours taken away from a day in which to 
do the many interesting things that 
should mean vivid living. 

I know a woman who at forty looks a 
bare twenty-five. “How does she man- 
age it?’’ her friendsask. I think I know; 
for time after time, when I have tele- 
phoned or dropped in on her casually, 
she was not to be disturbed because she 
was taking a nap; or she was just getting 
up from anap; or she was just on the 
point of lying down for a nap. It was 
this perpetual napping that kept her 
nerves rested. But is the youth she clings 
to worth the great price she has paid for 
it? She has denied herself so much of 
living, of knowledge, of companionship 
that she might keep beautiful. Not even 
for the sake of eternal beauty would I 
choose her way of keeping it. I want to 
live, not to sleep my life away. 

Perhaps I feel so strongly about this 
waste of life because I should be sleeping 
many more hours than I do. I believe 
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in much sleep as the first rule of beauty. 
Yet, whatever I do or neglect to do asa 
beauty measure, I try to sleep ten hours 





| of the sun by experimenting with dark 
| powders, even with combinations of dark 
and light powders so that their skin gets 
| a rosy touch and still does not lose the 
| advantage of its sunburn. So remember, 
| if you are fortunate enough to sunburn a 
| red-brown color like an Indian, to make 
the most of your good fortune. If yoy 
play up to it, you will find this seeming 
misfortune an element in your attrac. 
tiveness. 

Incidentally, of all colors the most 
becoming to wear with a vivid sunburn 
is black. Black forms such a contrast 
to the flesh tones. Or else wear the con- 
trasting shade, white. Black or white, 
especially black, I wear a great deal of 
in summer. 


Dressing the Hair 


INCE I seem to be giving away se- 

crets, here is another: I have been 
asked by women what I do to my hair 
and how I do it, and how I dress it to 
achieve what they are pleased to term so 
unique an effect. Again I have been 
smart enough to take advantage of nat- 
ural circumstances. I wash it myself 
with a coconut-oil preparation and I al- 
ways dry my hair in the sun. Just before 
it is thoroughly dry, when it is still 
slightly damp to the touch, I put a veg- 











every night. I need fully that much sleep 
at least for my nerves. As for Sunday, 





etable lotion on it, following the custom 








all week long I plan for the luxury of a 
stay-abed Sunday. 

For women like me there is little to be gained 
through exercise. I get plenty, rushing about on 
the stage for two and a half hours every night and 
five hours on matinée days. The ideal life for an 
actress is to rest and relax all day so that at night 
she can give all her energy to her réle. All ac- 
tresses who have important work to do try to real- 
ize that ideal in some measure. The fiction of the 
gay life of actresses is not true for actresses whose 
roles are important enough to make great demands 
on them. I am so tired after playing, I give out 
so much energy, that I cannot afford to go to 
parties. That is my first beauty “Don’t.” It is 
easy for me to keep this rule because I happen 
simply to loathe the night life. It is a stupid waste of time. 
I don’t smoke and I don’t dance in public places—and just 
to sit around with a lot of bores, all dressed up, is not the 
life I care for. My ideal of life is to dress in a tea gown or a 
simple house dress—something serviceable and plain—and 
then stay at home just fussing about the house. That is my 
only, my real, pleasure in life—to sew, to make dresses, to fix 
up the house, to rummage through my treasures 


The Professional Urge 


SEEM to have been meant for a good housewife, yet my 

talents hold me toa life of gayety, of public living, to typify 
in my acting the brilliant, the exotic, the impish, the arti- 
ficial, the sophisticated butterfly of life. So I live up to that 
part, professionally. 

And, although my inclinations are against clothes and 
beauty secrets and feminine allurements, I have had to be- 
come almost a specialist in these matters. By experiment 
I have discarded most secrets and arrived at simplicity. I 
use astringents on my face only when I am very tired, for 
I am afraid ofall these artificial beauty treatments. I believe 
many of them stretch and use up the skin too much, and 
naturally the skin shows signs of this misuse. That is why I 
am extremely wary of massage. 

Muscles under ignorant or too strenuous handling become 
flabby. It is much better to have wrinkles than to get that 
luxurious habit. As it is done in ordinary practice there is 
so much manipulation of the muscles that it must kill some- 
thing; it must take a certain natural firmness away from the 
skin instead of building up the tissues. 


C fo be Ghic-Ah! 


That ts the Beauty Secret 
By IRENE BoRDONI 


My natural coloring is dark, a heritage from my Italian 
father. Because I am so dark I am careful to use dark color- 
ings in my make-up, shades that will warm up and heighten 
the tones of my natural complexion. My face powder, for in- 
stance, is a pinkish brown. I use rouge in the Mandarin 
shade for my cheeks and lips, or I vary it with the Louis 
Philippe shade, another and a darker rouge. I use mascara 
for my eyelids, and for the shadows around them, bister. I 
formerly used burnt cork to make the heavy eyelid shadows, 
but cork makes so much dirt in and on the dressing table 
that I gave it up for bister. Some women make the mis- 
take-of using black for eyelid shadowing. But black is too 
unrelieved, and does not give the correct effect of natural- 
ness. A shadow around the eyes gives coloring and depth 
to them. It seems to enlarge them; to make living jewels 
out of even the most commonplace eyes, so that they be- 
come the center of attraction for the face. If one happens 
to have beautiful eyes and rather ordinary features, it is a 
good thing to dramatize the eyes by such shadowing. 

How many clever women, who know how to accentuate 
such a positive feature, get the reputation of being beautiful, 
when what is really true is that they know how to select and 
arrange their points, accentuating and putting their good 
ones forward and letting their indifferent or even homely 
features be helped and carried along by the attractive. 

The sun, whether for fair or dark skins, is the best possible 
skin tonic. It stimulates the pores; it airs the skin; it pro- 
motes circulation. I can’t get enough of it in summer. I 
breakfast mornings in my bathing suit out in the sunshine; 
I keep out in the sunshine all day long. Some women un- 
fortunately become a dark, rather dirty color under the 
sun’s rays. They can remedy that and still get the benefit 


of French hairdressers. As for my hair- 

dressing, the particular style I have fol- 

lowed since I arrived in America came 
into being through the demands of my part ina 
play. I had always played little girls’ parts since 
my first days as a young actress in France. Then 
came my first chance at a big réle. In it I was to 
impersonate a great actress. Of course I had to 
look dignified, like a personality, a personality of 
fire and dignity and charm and fascination. 

The director looked at me—my hair parted de- 
murely in the middle and pulled to a knot at the 
nape of my neck—and there was my inevitable 
bang. 

“For heaven’s sake!” he yelled at me. ‘‘ You'll 
have to change your hair. You must look like 
something—not a silly little ingénue.”’ 

I went home and evolved this style of wearing my hair. 
It was such a success that since then I have always worn my 
hair in the Bordoni manner. 

And now here is the secret of my ‘‘exotic,”’ my “‘strange,” 
my “‘sophisticated’’ headdress—all these names it has been 
called. It is simply this: I part my hair in the middle and 
draw it back to the nape of my neck in the old economical 
manner of all womankind when it gets up early in the morn- 
ing and runs downstairs to put on the breakfast coffee. But 
then, instead of knotting it there, I continue to roll this coil 
of hair up and up the back of my head until I reach the 
crown with what is left. There I make a firm little knot of 
it. Then I go back to the parted front and brush this up high 
so that the part disappears and the knot is covered with 
the loosened high-brushed hair. I brush up my hair at the 
sides so that it rolls neatly into this high crown. It is as 
simple as that. Yet it must be a trick, because it is rarely 
copied successfully, although I have let my hair down often 
to show how it is done. 

This is a very effective mode of hairdressing for a short 
person. It gives one height. I am taken to be five and a half 
feet high and more, yet actually I measure only five feet 
three inches. 

My hairdressing not only makes me seem several inches 
taller than I really am, but it makes my head seem high 
and narrow, which it isn’t. These are little tricks which 
must be thought out by every woman as she makes her 
toilet, only she must have the wit to seize on these momen- 
tary effects and hold fast to them, no matter what the 
fashions tell her, and no matter what things other women do. 


(Continued on Page 200) 
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That’s an Old Idea 


Modern diet starts by ae the appetite 
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| Whether you like: 


ee or per. THe 


That is why the world has turned to these unique grain foods, 
so amazingly delicious that you forget they’re good for you, 
and eat them because they taste good when nothing else does 


ERE are crunchy grains that taste like 

toasted nutmeats ... only richer. They’re 
made from whole wheat. Approximately 20% 
is bran. But you would never guess it, so de- 
lightfully is it concealed. 


They have a flavor, a richness that once you 
taste, you never forget. They are as enticing as 
confections. To millions they have brought a 
new conception of a cereal dish. There is no 
other like them. 

Each grain is steam puffed, then oven crisped. 
A process applied to but this one food in the 
world. Every food cell is broken to make diges- 
tion easy. Each grain is eight times its normal 
size. You eat them because you love them, not 
because they are “good for you.” 


And that is the right way to get the food 


elements which you need. Modern diet starts 
by tempting the appetite. For foods that tempt 
digest better. 

Just try Puffed Wheat. It will prove that the 
food you need can be gloriously delicious, too. 
Serve with milk or cream, or half and half. 
That adds to their delights and assures the 
vitamines plus the bran and good of the wheat. 

Try too with fresh or cooked fruits. Give to 
the children in every way you can. A breakfast 
adventure, a luncheon change, a supper dish be- 
yond compare. Get Quaker Puffed Wheat at 
your grocer’s. 


Quaker Puffed Rice Also 


Kernels of rice, steam exploded like Puffed 
Wheat. Each grain an adventure, delicious and 
enticing. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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cAt the Horse Show, when every appointment must be correct, they serve at 
tea FORM CAKE, delicious with its ground almonds, citron, lemon and mace 


Variety in Breads és Just as vital 
to well planned meals as variety 
in meats, salads, and desserts ~ 


O one would think of serving the same meat, 

or salad or dessert day after day! And in the 
well managed home it is now recognized that the 
daily bread order must be varied—for bread is part 
of every meal. Bread three times a day—four, with 
tea! You have your choice every day of many different 
kinds of breads, each beautifully baked, crisp and brown 








and fragrant! In addition to his fresh and delicious 
loaves of whole wheat, raisin, rye, and white bread, 
your own baker makes a wealth of tempting coffee 
cakes and scores of fascinating buns and rolls — 
those “little breads” that are so appreciated and so 
regularly served everywhere in America by discrim- 
inating housekeepers. 
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BUTTERFLY BUNS are brown and crusty under dell- 
cious icing — your baker has them among his “specials” 


SAXON CAKE or Stollen filled with candied orange 
and lemon peel, tender citron, and luscious raisins, is 


highly appreciated today with tea or coffee 
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Bar whee ea can be so tempting, so delicious, 
when it is properly planned! Morning after 
morning in the well managed home, one delect- 
able variety of bread follows another. Your baker 
is making such an endless variety of delicious 
breads — breads for coffee, for tea, for chocolate or 
milk—dozens of breads for the light breakfast, 
the hearty breakfast, or the “tin between” break- 
fast! Ask him about them today. 


a 








Crisp, brown toast from your baker’s White Loaf 


& 


eo . breads are such a safe way 
to satisfy those never-ending young appe- 
tites. Butterfly Buns have just enough sweetness 
to make them a “treat”? for between meals as 
well as at lunch or the informal dinner. Your 
baker has them and various other “little breads” 
that lend an experienced touch to any meal. 
Raisin Buns, Pecan Rolls and Butter Horns give 
delightful variety to your bread orders. 


BRAIDED COFFEE RING is a great favorite with 
everyone. So rich with good butter and eggs, raisins, 
and vanilla frosting, it comes from your baker’s oven 
to your table as a glad surprise 


Your baker or your grocer can 
now supply the correct bread for 
every occasion - - - 


*“‘TUST BREAD” has become rather a confession — 
either of indifference or lack of imagination! For 
there are definitely correct breads for different occa- 
sions — and a wealth of varieties for every meal. Ask 
your own baker or grocer for his “‘specials.” Your 
baker makes all the breads shown here and many, 
many others. Makes them of the finest ingredients 
and with care and pride as great as yours if you had 
them baked at home under your own supervision. His 
breads are always successful, always uniform, because 
of his scientifically adjusted ovens. Thirty thousand 
bakers now use Fleischmann’s Yeast just as all dis- 
criminating housewives used to. The Fleischmann 


Company. Offices in all principal cities. 
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A great value in a great week of value giving 


The ninth National Karpen Week is close at hand, and its 
importance to you is impressively proved by the group above, 
specially priced for this event. 


Authentic in ancestry of line, Flemish and French influences 
blend in its designing. Deft hand carving distinguishes its 
frames of real mahogany. The finish brings out the natural 
charm of the grain and color. Rare harmonies 


Here is no ordinary “sale” suite, but Karpen quality through 
and through, certified by the Karpen nameplate. Yet its 
extremely low price, for one week only, is not its least at- 
traction. It typifies many equally desirable pieces which a 
dealer in your city will feature at extra savings during Karpen 
Week; from occasional chairs and handwoven fiber suites to 
— wx groups for living room, library, and hall. 





of color play in the red-backed mohair of sofa 
and arm-chair, in the silken damask topping 
the cushions, in the frieze of the high-back 
chair. Expert springing, buoyant moss and 
cotton from the South, and loose Karpenesque 
cushions lure you to laze in luxurious depths. 





Watch for his announcement of this week of 
weeks. In the meantime, may we send you The 
Glorious Adventure of Home Furnishing (J.O.), a 
new free booklet every home-lover will enjoy? 
S. Karpen & Bros., 801 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago; or 37th and Broadway, New York. 








LOOK FOR THE KARPEN NAMEPLATE... 
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FIND 1T BEFORE YOU BUY 
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Whether you 
need $5 or $50 
for fall spend- 
ing, The Girls’ 
Club will help 
you earn itina 
frie ndly ,digni- 
fied way—a 
way hundreds 
of other modern 
girls ana 
women are al- 
ready using. 











And whether 
they are for a 
snug winter 
coat like this 
fashion illus- 
tration, some 
delightful ex- 
tra, or an every- 
day need, Club 
dollars are 
“‘ different”? — 
they’re your 
very own, 


Every Woman Can Have Her 
Own Money 





It is a fine thing for every woman to have her own spending money. The 
Girls’ Club offers a pleasant and easy way to earn it. 
For me The Club has met both economic and social needs. It has contributed 


toward the education of my two daughters, provided me with home conveniences and has 
enabled me to indulge my hobby of doing 


things for other people. And best of all, I of, Lt. ; 
like my Club friendships and associations. Db WAS ; Ace, 

















Wouldn’t it be togo shopping tomorrow 

for something you have in mind right 
now? 

Perhaps a new hat in one of the soft 
flattering shades they are wearing —— 

Perhaps a soft woolly winter coat with 
a rich fur collar like the one pictured 
above 

It may be even a pair of fleecy blankets 
or a new table lamp or an exciting parcel 
to be smuggled onto the top closet shelf 
until Christmastime —— 

But whatever it is, suppose you were 
able to open your purse and pay for it 
with crisp bills you had earned yourself. 

Suppose you had the pleasure of spend- 
ing that money freely because you had the 
comfortable assurance of more coming! 

Wouldn’t you enjoy doing it? 

Of course you would! Even the most gen- 
erous allowance from husband or father 
doesn’t make up for the joy a woman feels 
in spending money quite her own “with 
no strings to it’-—money not scrimped 
and saved from an overworked budget or 
‘asked for’’ as we all dislike doing. 

AND OF COURSE YOU CAN! Are you sur- 
prised? Don’t be, for it isa sober fact! 


[' YOU had your “‘woman’s wish’”’ 





The Girls’ Club of the Home Journal 
stands ready to show you how to do this 
very thing! For whether you are a young 
high-school girl, a busy mother “ planning 
ahead” or an ambitious business girl who 
needs more money, we have a place for 
you in our group of wide-awake, prosper- 
ous members. 

Let Mrs. Bovie, one of our Club moth- 
ers, tell you what a joy it is to earn. Her 
letter is printed above. 

And you'll find more “glowing details” 
of our plan in these letters from other en- 
thusiastic members which have reached 
me in recent mails. 


oe. 


$5.00 Without Spare Time 


Dear Manager: Thank you for the $5 check. 
I am surely not exaggerating when I say that I 
earned it without having any spare time, for 
my three youngsters certainly take my every 
waking hour. That’s the best part of the plan— 
it can be tucked into minutes you never miss, or 
worked at steadily—just as one wishes. 

Mrs. P. W., Ore. 


NO Regular Hours 


Dear Girls’ Club: I have always stayed with 
my mother while the rest of the family worked. 

Of course I was glad to do it, but it used to 
make me miserable not to have my own money 
or the fun of working for it either. 

The Girls’ Club has shown me an earning plan 
without regular hours which I can fit into my 
busy day. It has given me my own money ($8 
this week) and a new, friendly interest as well. 

L. D., Nebraska. 


“Different” 


Dear Friend: I want a vacuum cleaner and 
fireless cooker and some new wall paper, so I’ll 
have to get busy. We are buying our home, so 
you see there isn’t much money to spare for such 
things, even if you need them. But Club money is 


“ different. F. E., Ill 


Maney of Your Own 


S, indeed, Club money is “‘different.”’ 
It is your very own, to spend tomor- 
row just as you wish, or to save. 
Wouldn’t you like to come into our 
Club and share in our profits? You can 
begin to tuck dollars into your purse im- 
mediately. 
There are no dues or other expenses. 
Why not write me a card right away ask- 
ing for the details? Please address the 
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Warmth for Health’s Sake 


Electrically with a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater 





N chilly mornings and evenings and on damp, drizzly days 

a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater gives instant warmth. Connect 
it to the nearest electric outlet in any room in the house and 
you immediately have a comforting beam of warmth. 
A Hotpoint Hedlite Heater will prevent colds occasioned by 
the sharp change from a warm bed to a cold room. And electric 
heat is healthful. You can safely leave your Hedlite Heater 
burning all night because it does not consume oxygen in the 
room as do flame burners. 


With a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater in the home you can de- 
lay starting the furnace. It will be a valuable supplement to 
the regular heating system throughout the winter. 

Hotpoint Hedlite Heaters can be purchased for as little 


as $5.75. For sale by electric light companies and dealers 
everywhere. 






















EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
5600 West Taylor St., Chicago, Ill. 
Factories : Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
New York « Boston *"Atlanta + Cleveland + St. Louis + Salt Lake City 
Seattle + Portland + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Hotpoint Waffle Iron 


Delicious, golden brown waffles can be baked 
right at the table. No grease, smoke or odor. 
No turning necessary. Just pour on the batter, 
close the iron and in a few minutes the waffles 
are done just right. 

The Hotpoint Waffle Iron is finished in a highly 
polished nickel that stays beautiful. With $] 5 
cord and plug. Only . . Aas A aie 


New Hotpoint Super-Iron 


Has the patented Hotpoint Calrod Heating 
Element cast in solid iron—practically inde 
structible. Also the exclusive Thumb-Rest 
that rests wrist, arm and shoulder and the 
hinge plug which lengthens the life of the 
cord, Six-pound Super-Iron, complete with 
plug, cord and attached'heel stand. $6 
Gaty x x B . x 


Also Model R, six-pound, $5 


> World’s Largest Manufacturers of Household Electric Heating Appliances 














There’s a Hotpoint Electric Range for Every Purse and "Purpose 
























The delicate 
mouth mechanism 


Nature intended the six mouth 
glands to keep the whole mouth 
safe and sweet. They must be 
kept up to normal activity, not 
allowed to falter early in life 
through lack of proper exer- 
cise. They are 20 times more 
active when exercised in chew- 
ing. (The numbers in the diagram 
above show where the mouth glands 
are located, three on each side.) 
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Gloriously young—your smile beautiful to others 


Your whole mouth is young and wholesome after you use Pebeco. Teeth 


are shining white, gums always enchantingly pink and healthy. 


Fresh and Fragrant 
the laughing MOUTH of YOUTH | 


it can always be yours 


Narvrs, to protect your teeth, has given you 
six important Mouth Glands. 


If they are active, your whole mouth is 
healthy, wholesome. 


When you eat, fluids from these tiny Mouth 
Glands should wash away food particles, even 
where the tooth brush cannot reach. Day and 
night, they should be counteracting dangerous 
food acids. 


But few of us have kept the Mouth of Youth. 


From childhood on, soft foods have been 
slowing up the Mouth Glands. As we eat we 
do not chew our food long or hard enough. The 
Mouth Glands are not exercised. 














At its taste, your mouth “waters” 
As soon as Pebeco enters the mouth, its 
important salt arouses to their youthful 
vigor the six protecting mouth glands. 












Gradually their important, health- 
ful fluids flow less and less freely. 


That is why it was necessary to work out a for- 
mula that restores the vigorous action of the 
Mouth Glands—Pebeco Tooth Paste. It not 
only gives a beautiful polishing but brings back 
the protecting fluids of the Mouth Glands. 


ry ry 7 


For in Pebeco is an important salt—a salt without 
which all living things would die. It is this vital salt 
in Pebeco that regains for you the youthful vigor of 
the Mouth Glands. 


As you brush your teeth with Pebeco, you detect its 
soft salt crystals on your tongue. The refreshing salty 
taste and tingling after-feeling show your mouth glands 
are responding to this help. 

Made only by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink 
Products Company. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, 
Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. Canadian distributors, Lehn & 
Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto. In the blue tube, at 
all druggists’. 


F ree Of CV. Send coupon today for generous tube 











Gone before our teens 


Soft foods quickly cause the 
mouth glands to slow down 
from lack of exercise. But you 
can keep the healthy, lovely 
Mouth of Youth with Pebeco. 








PEBECO keeps the Mouth Glands young ; > - 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-24, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste. 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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“Oh, that!” replied the wife easily. 
“Oh, | didn’t want to bother you when 
you have so much on your mind, Del.” 

a “ «Yes, [have a lot on my mind, I have,” 

q growled Delos, grimacing with sour irony 
: at the suggestion. “I’ve got a lot of fool 
nonsense on my mind. The fact is, I sup- 
pose, Floss, that you're glad they’ve 
split.” 
Be Yes, I am,” she replied, unabashed. 
“And so will you be when you think it 
over. I can’t make out just how it hap- 
pened, but Arthur says they’re just good 
friends, and there are no hard feelings. 
And I am relieved, Del. It just couldn’t 
go on this way. It—it’s impossible. I 
shouldn’t wonder if Edie, who is nobody’s 
fool, saw how it was. Edie’s all right; but 
the Quints would be a drag on us, and 
they’d be unhappy too. Oh, you'll say it’s 
because I’m feeling stuck up, Del, because 
we've got money. But it isn’t that. They 
just can’t keep up with us, that’s all. It’s 
life.” 

“Well, what’s that got to do with Art 
and Edie?” 

“Everything. Edie’s sensitive. Any 
woman would be. Oh, can’t you menfolks 
understand such things?”’ 

“T understand one thing, and that ——’ 

Delos had pro- 
ceeded so far when 
Mr. Thomas Quint 
was announced. 


, 


RS. MILBURN 

gave the visitor 
a friendly greeting, 
asked some perfunc- 
tory questions about 
Sadie and the rest, 
| and then announced 
| that she was just that 
| moment about to 











| busy herself with 
some affairs upstairs. 
Tom looked his grat- 
itude for her acumen 
in judging that he wanted to be alone 
with his former partner. There was an 
awkward pause while Mrs. Milburn was 
making an exit that would not seem too 
precipitate. 

Tom Quint had wrestled mightily over 
this unannounced visit to the Milburn 
home. Twice, after he had left his own 
house that evening, he had turned back, 
stopped at his own gate, and made a fresh 
attempt. 

He was worried. His eyes, now that he 
faced Delos Milburn and clasped and un- 
clasped his hands nervously, were those 
of a mild-mannered but finally cornered 
and desperate animal. 

“Del, I’ve come to you because there’s 
nobody else to go to. I hate to bother you, 
but I’m up against it. If I can’t get a 
little help in the business I’ve got to close 
up. Dalrymple says he can’t carry me any 
further. I’ve made a mess of it.” 

“Whew! Is it that bad, Tom? Gee, 
I’m sorry. Tom, I ought to have come 
down there before now. Confound it, my 
time is just snatched away from me—and 
1 don’t do anything, either. Now, don’t 
get scared, old man; it’ll come out all 
right. Just tell me where you stand. 
Here, smoke a cigar.” 


OM QUINT related his difficulties, 

most of which Milburn already sus- 
pected. There was in the voice of thesmaller 
man a sort of hopeless resignation. That 
other night, when he had described his 
troubles to Milburn in the garage, he had 
been instantly cheered: and sustained by 
the easy optimism of Delos. Now, having 
tasted the fretful and nerve-wracking expe- 
rience of waiting for assistance which did 
not come, Tom responded not at all to the 
confident assurance of his one-time partner. 
He might have been thinking: ‘Yes, you 
said that before, Del. But you never 
showed up.” 





Sprains 





Wild Money 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Delos sensed this and came to brass 
tacks at once. “‘How much do you figure 
you need, old man, to tide over?” 

“Oh, I don’t think of asking you to put 
up money, Del. You’ve done enough for 
me, as it is. I thought if you’d go on 
my notes—your name is good with the 
First National—Dalrymple would let me 
have it.” 

Ten minutes afterward the two men 
were sitting in Allen Dalrymple’s library. 


HE president of the First National was 

a short, stout, affable, red-faced man, 
short of breath, with a bushy head of 
white hair and a short-cropped white mus- 
tache. His eyes were friendly, but as keen 
as whetted blades. 

He anticipated any bush-beating ex- 
planations. ‘Well, Milburn, your friend 
Quint is in a kind of a bad hole. I can’t 
do any more for him. I’ve done a leetle 
more than good banking warrants. The 
fact is, Milburn, when you quit the busi- 
ness, the business man quit. You both 
know that, don’t you?”’ 

It was brutal, but it was honest and cor- 
rect. “‘I don’t like to say it, gentlemen, but 
you want the truth. As things stand, it’s 
only amatter of days before we have totake 
over the business and 
get what we can out 
of it.” 

"No; ‘sir!’ cried 
Milburn belliger- 
ently. ‘‘Banks make 
too much easy money 
that way, Mr. Dal- 
rymple. No reflec- 
tion on you, of course, 
but you know it’s 
true.” 

Dalrymple was not 
hurt. He grinned. 
“All right, Milburn. 
Maybe. But it’s 
precious little we'd 
make out of this.” 

““Suppose I back Tom’s note?’ asked 
Milburn. ‘Will you give him what he 
needs?” 

Dalrymple’s eyes became narrow slits. 
“If you can secure us properly,” he an- 
swered slowly. 

“You mean my name ——’” 

“7 MEAN the name alone won’t do. Mil- 

burn, don’t get sore, now. I regard you 
as acorking good business man. If you’d 
had a little more initiative and early train- 
ing, you’d have made a barrel of money. 
But you’re not in business these days, I 
take it. I’m not asking you to tell me any 
more than you care to tell. I know you’re 
spending a lot of money. But it isn’t the 
money you spend that makes your credit 
with us; it’s what you’ve got and don’t 
spend.” 

““My house ”’ spluttered Delos. 

“‘ Ah, now you’re saying something. Of 
course, if you want to show your friend- 
ship for Quint in such a tangible way as 
that, we can do business.” 

Milburn was angry. He had been 
“shown up” before Tom, as he considered 
it. Up to that very moment he had coolly 
considered that his credit was good with 
the First National. He had not stopped to 
reason that the bank knew nothing about 
the source of his income, and that he was 
no longer a business man in the bank’s 
estimation. 

Delos dropped Tom at his door on the 
way home. He clapped him on the back 
as he left him, “Cheer up! I'll get you 
that money.” 

But Delos went home with misgivings. 
The Joe Brown property was in Floss’ 
name. The remittance of the following 
month, from Enoch Garbutt, was eleven 
days distant. And, ruefully, Milburn re- 
flected that there was absolutely nothing 
else upon which money could be raised. 
He had a balance in the bank of less than 



















































B e sure theres a 
Big Red One‘on the Label 


Don’t make the mistake of assuming that all packaged oils 
are alike—or that any are like 3-in-One. They’re not! 


Thirty-two years ago 3-in-One was first sold in bottles. Four- 
teen years ago we originated a unique package—the Handy 
Oil Can. Many have copied this can. Some have even imi- 
tated the distinctive, pleasing odor. But none have dupli- 
cated the high “quality” of 3-in-One. 


3-in-One, being a scientific compound of various oils, has 
very different properties than straight, light mineral oils. 


Does your sewing machine, vacuum cleaner or other house- 
hold mechanisms need oiling? Use 3-in-One. 


Does your fine furniture, woodwork, floor or linoleum need 
polishing? Use 3-in-One. 

Does your gas range, your nickeled plumbing need a rust 
preventive? Use 3-in-One. 

There’s no good reason for using a substitute, even if the price is low- 


er—cheap oil is dear at any price. Ask for 3-in-One by name. The 
Big Red “One” on the label is your protection. 


Sold at all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and %-pint bottles; also in 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans. The 4-pint bottle is most economical; the Handy 
Can is most convenient. 


FREE—Generous sample and special folder, “79 Uses for 
3-in-One In The Home!” Write for both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130LE. William St., New York City, N. Y. 
32 Years of Continuous Service 
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The prouder you are of your home 
—the surer your choice of FREED-EISEMANN 


INCE RADIO first came into the 
S music room, those people 
who exercise a fine sense of fit- 
ness in the choice of their fur- 
nishings, have consistently 
chosen the FREED-EISEMANN. 


the exceptional ease of control, 
and the harmony of lovely tone 
that will appeal to you. 


Much of the future of radio 
is present in these remarkable 
FREED-EISEMANN Sets. 


When friends and neighbors 
Visit you, your FREED-EISEMANN 
set will give you a pride of 
ownership as great as the pleas- 


ure in its performance. 
>> “3 
FREED-EISEMANN 
— MODERATELY PRICED 
$60 +o $650 
Prices slightly higher in Canada and weit of the Rockies 


EISEMANN radiosets. Butit will You may have a demonstration in your home 
without obligation and if desired make pay- 


be the exquisite cabinet work, ments On convenient terms. 


o eg 


~~ 


Now, should you visit the 
homes of the leaders in business, 
in the professions, in society— 
it would be a FREED-EISEMANN 
that would be played for you. 


The men will most likely give 
particular admiration to the 
marvelous engineering ad- 
vances found in the new FREED- 








Model 850, illustrated above—A 
single control 8-tube loop set. 
Each circuit separately shielded. 
Full floating FREED-EISEMANN 
cone speaker built into Italian 
Renaissance Highboy cabinet. 
Price $650 Licensed under =~ 
Hazeltine Neutrodyne patents. 


Model 30, illustrated on the left 
—A 6-tube, double control set. 
Thoroughly shielded; steel chas- 
sis. Price $75. Licensed under a 
group of the Latour patents. 


FREED-EISEMANN RADIO CORP. 
Brooklyn, New York 
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was sufficient to keep the house going till 
Enoch Garbutt’s money arrived. 

“Well, dear!” was Mrs. Milburn’s 
greeting when her husband came in. 

“Floss, I want to ask you to do me a 
favor. This house is in your name. It’s 
free and clear, so far. Will you let me 
raise three—no—four thousand dollars on 
it till month after next? I’ll tell you the 
truth, Floss; it’s for Tom Quint. He’s up 
against it. He’s wabbling; but I'll go in 
and help him out after he gets this money. 
We can’t let him go broke, can we?” 

“It’s your house, even if it is in my 
name, Del,’’ replied Floss Milburn. “You 
can do as you please, dear. If you think 
the money would do Tom any good, I'll 
do just as you say. There’s somebody 
ringing now. Goodness, can it be Tom 
back again?” 

It was not Tom. 
rymple. 

“Milburn,” he said, “‘I’ll tell you some- 
thing I couldn’t tell you over at my place. 
I wouldn’t do this for most men, but I like 
you and I want to do a lot of business with 
you in the future. You needn’t throw your 
money away. I’m sorry for Quint; so are 
you. But if you raise this money for him, 
the First National will get it—unless he 
runs away with it—and he’s not that kind. 
Because the bank is going to take charge 
of Quint’s business within a day or two, 
and your money would be part of the 
assets. See?” 

“Good Lord, you don’t mean it?” 
gasped Milburn. ‘‘Poor Tom!” 


It was Allen Dal- 


M QUINT never understood how it 
all happened. He had no comprehen- 
sion of the world of finance. All he knew 
was that he was a bankrupt; that there 
would be nothing left for him when the 
bank got through liquidating; and that, 
somehow or other, Del Milburn had failed 
him. Of all the blows, this last cut him 
most. He tried to understand that Del 
himself was powerless. Dalrymple, the 
bank president, had gone out of his way 
to point out to Tom that Milburn had 
sincerely wanted to help, but that it was 
no use. 

“But he’s got a lot of money, Sadie,” 
said Tom Quint weakly. ‘‘It seems—it 
seems, if he had really wanted ig 

“He didn’t want to,” cried Mrs. Quint 
passionately. ‘‘Haven’t you seen it all 
along, Tom? They’ve treated us like 
dogs—we who stood by them through 
everything. My poor Edie! That was the 
dirtiest thing they did, Tom. The money — 
that was nothing. But to treat Edie that 
way—I hate them! I hate them! And I 
believe they’ve stolen money that was to 
come to us too. Why don’t you be a man, 
Tom, and stand up for your rights? Pack 
up and go and see Enoch Garbutt. Find 
out the truth.” 

“Tf the truth is what you say, mother,” 
replied Tom Quint deliberately, “I'd 
rather sweep the streets than ever find it 
out. Del Milburn 
cheat us, mother! 





“T don’t say we haven’t. We've been 
let into the inside of the outside, though, 
Get me? Well, I'll explain. I’ve been 
thinking, Floss. These people we're asso- 
ciating with aren’t the people I thought 
they were. I thought the Hazeltines and 
the Edgells and the Prews and the rest of 
the bunch were the top of the world. Well, 
they’re not. They’re only about halfway 


‘up. Did you ever notice something funny 


about them? They’re always trying to 
get out of their own crowd. D’ye notice 
that the Judge Carpenters and the Lans- 
downes and the Huntoons never give these 
friends of ours a bid to come and mingle 
with ’em?”’ 

“Well, I think we’ve done pretty well, 
Haven’t we had a good time?” 

“By jingo, we have,” admitted Delos, 
“T didn’t realize before what you can do 
when you can afford to spend real money. 
Oh, I’ve got no kick. We’resitting pretty.” 


HE Milburns, indeed, were sitting 

pretty. Delos was not such an ingrate 
as to deny it. Yet, of course, there were 
flaws in the metal, at times irritating. For 
instance, one of the penalties for having 
money in any large quantity is that a large 
section of the world devotes itself to the 
high purpose of trying to separate you 
from it without too much delay. 

Where the bag of sugar has been spilled, 
the flies gather. At first, you don’t see 
many flies. Then two or three arrive. 
Then a few dozens. And soon the news is 
reported throughout the fly world that 
there is a spilled bag of sugar; and they 
begin to arrive from all points of the com- 
pass. 

The flies were not long in sensing the 
Milburn sugar. As we have seen, the 
Duke, with his uncanny antenne, was the 
first to locate the fruitful spot. The Duke, 
to his own advantage, at first informed 
other hungry commercials. Humorously 
enough, Randall Pierson, now that he was 
installed within the Milburn family circle, 
bent all his efforts toward shooing the flies 
away from his treasure-trove. The Duke's 
anxiety lest Delos Milburn fall prey to the 
hundred schemes for relieving him of his 
money was touching. Every few days he 
cautioned his prospective father-in-law 
against the wicked wiles of certain ad- 
venturers. 

Delos liked it at first. He delighted to 
pit his wits against oil-stock salesmen, 
schemers with ground-floor opportunities, 
and solicitors for charitable organizations; 
that is to say, organizations which were 
conducted on the good old doctrine that 
charity begins at home, at the solicitor’s 
home. 


“TTSORTof getson your nerves, though,” 

Delos philosophized, “‘ to be forever re- 
minded that everybody thinks you are an 
easy mark.” 

Milburn did not like Randall Pierson. 
It was not a particularly active dislike, 
but he was thrown 
on the defensive 





O, Lord!” 
XIII 


T THE end of 
the fifteenth 
month, following 
the windfall from 
Enoch Garbutt, 
Delos Milburn was 
able to take pretty 
accurate stock of the distance he and his 
family had traveled, and to compass the 
direction in which they were going. 

He said to Mrs. Milburn one evening: 
“Floss, I’ve been thinking. I guess we’ve 
got there with both feet, wherever we are. 
But I don’t know as we are where we 
started for.” 

“What do you mean, Del?” 

“Well, I was thinking of this society 
business. Floss, has it occurred to you 
that we’ve just about got into the inside 
of the outside—and that’s all?” 

“‘T don’t know what you mean, Del. I 
wish you wouldn’t always say that word 
‘society’ with a sneer. It seems to me 
we’ve been pretty well treated.” 
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every time the 
Duke tried to cul- 
tivate him. “‘Pier- 
son’s clever,’’ 
Delos told his wife, 
‘‘but he’ll bear 
watching. He’s all 
right to play 
around with—for 
me. For a stag 
party, he’s safe enough and good com- 
pany. Don’t let Myrt see much of him.” 

“Oh, I’m sure you’re wrong about Mr. 
Pierson, Del. Of course, he’s no saint, but 
where are you going to find saints, Del? 
He knows everybody, and everybody says 
he’s a wonderful business man, if he’d give 
all his time to it.” 

“Oh, he’s all right. Only keep your eyes 
on him. For that matter, I wouldn’t trust 
any of our gang—our crowd—far.” 

“How can you say such things!” depre- 
cated the wife. 

“Because I’d be a wonderful business 
man if I gave all my time to it myself,” 








(Continued on Page 113) 
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“You look fine, Mother—I think cold 


weather agrees with you.” 
“I really am feeling remarkably well— 


due, I think, to sensible eating.” 


The real warmth 
that comes from within 


Heavy clothes do not necessarily bring 
body warmth—no more do heavy foods. 
Real warmth must come from within, 
from the extra vitality given by energiz- 
ing foods, from the added health of 
perfect digestion—from eating Shredded 
Wheat. 


All the perfection of Nature’s properly 
balanced foods are brought you by this 
delightful crisp-to-taste cereal; VITA- 
MiNS, MINERAL SALTS, CARBOHY- 
DRATES to give you the personality 
that only extra energy invites; BRAN 
t’ insure intestinal exercise; PROTEINS 
tat nourish blood and tissue. 

And Shredded Wheat in itself is not 
fo:tening. With cream and sugar—yes! 
ith skim milk or hot water, seasoned 


to taste—no! But equally crisp and in- 
viting ether way. 

Your grocer sells Shredded Wheat. 
It has been a leading cereal for over 
twenty-five years. Ask him to put it on 
your weekly list of “necessaries.” 

And remember this! One biscuit every 
day for a child—two every day for an 
adult. Shredded Wheat will do the rest 
—give you real warmth, energy, health! 
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SHREDDED WHEAT 
PORRIDGE—HOT! 


When you think of porridge think of 
feasts at bygone courts, of old taverns 
where travellers revelled, of warm, cozy 
breakfast nooks and Winter crackling 
without. | 

Shredded Wheat makes that kind of 
a porridge, deliciously flavorsome and 
filling too! 

Just place two biscuits in a saucepan; 
add salt and enough water to cover the 
bottom of the pan; stir and boil until 
it thickens; and serve with milk or cream. 

The best porridge you ever tasted and 
with all the wheat-tonic elements your 
body needs including BRAN. 

Recapture the breakfast romance of 
other days. Begin this Winter with a 
Shredded Wheat porridge every morning. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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"Such a delicious fruity odor 
arises from the package.” 


ts fresh fruit tlavor 


90% say its the best they ever tasted / 


Its fresh fruit taste and fragrance make it 
the most delicious gelatin we ever had,” says 
a New York woman. 


“With a pure fruit flavor that is unsur- 
passed,” writes an Illinois enthusiast. 


“Your gelatin was indeed a revelation to 
me,” declares a Westerner. 


It’s the real fresh fruit flavor that makes 
Royal Fruit Gelatin so amazingly different! 


VEGETABLE SALAD 


(Below at right) A dainty and colorful addition to 
your meat course—a pleasant way to serve vege- 
tables. Dissolve one package of Royal Lemon Fruit 
Gelatin in 1% cups of boiling, clear meat stock or 
bouillon. Add % cup vinegar or lemon juice and 1 
teaspoon salt, 14 teaspoon paprika, 4 teaspoon pepper, 
¥% teaspoon onion juice. Cool. When it begins to 
thicken, add twocups cooked vegetables well drained. 
Mould in large or individual moulds. Serve on 
lettuce leaves with mayonnaise. Serves six. 


ROYAL ORANGE 


(Below) ““My youngest said, ‘This is real orange,” ” 
writes a mother enchanted to find a nourishing des- 
sert so pleasing to the children. 


No “synthetics” nor artificial flavorings. 


From the luscious fruit juices only, do 
Strawberry, Raspberry and Cherry derive 
their full-fruit flavor. The cool refreshing 
fruit taste of Orange and of Lemon comes 
just from the oils of real oranges and lemons. 








































































KOYAL FRUIT FLAVORED GELATIN 
Made by the Makers of Royal Baking Powder 


Its fragrant aroma attests likewise the purity 
of its gelatin—no slightest trace of “gummy,” 
“gluey” taste or smell. The digestive and 
body-building importance of gelatin in the 
diet of children makes it essential that you use 
only the purest and best. 


Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin bears the 
same seal of merit that has distinguished 
Royal Baking Powder for years. You can 
trust it in just the same way. Ask for it at 
your grocer’s. You'll recognize the red pack- 
age, the same color as the Baking Powder can. 


ROYAL STRAWBERRY 


(At left) Serve this delectable dessert plain or with 
whipped cream—and your delighted family will 
plead, “Do let’s have it often!’ It has all the rich 
fruity taste of the crushed ripe berries from which 
its flavor is made. From the juice of ripe red fruit, 
just picked, Royal Strawberry derives that delicious 
fresh fruit flavor. 





Five Fresh Fruit Flavors 


Strawberry Orange 
Raspberry Lemon— 
Cherry— with delicious 


with delicious 
flavor from the 
fruit juices. 


flavor from Oil 
of Orange and 
Oil of Lemon. 











FREE! New Booklet with original recipes and 
ideas for making your hospitality more delightfu!. 


| 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
Dept. J, 110 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me the free booklet of delicious ideas for using Royal 
Fruit Flavored Gelatin. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 


laughed Delos. “That's what Dalrymple 
said. I hired an office yesterday, Floss.” 

“An office?” 

“Yep. Hazeltine and I are going to de- 
velop a big piece of land just outside the 
city limits. The trolley company will ex- 
tend their line to it, and we ought to make 
4 fine profit. Hazeltine is another fellow 
that will bear watching. He thinks I’ma 
kind of crook too. Oh, we’re getting along 
fine, Floss.” 

It was arranged that Hazeltine should 
be a silent partner, putting in some money 
and his influence with the trolley company 
and a political pull in the city government. 
Delos was to do the brunt of the selling 
and office work. Milburn was flushed with 
enthusiasm over the project. He felt 
strong again, felt that he could win back 
all his old plausibility as a salesman, and 
more upon that. 

“Ima bigger man today, no mistake 
about it!”’ he told himself. ‘Getting in 
with this new crowd has certainly done 
something for me.” 

And there was Arthur too. It was a. 
chance to settle the boy at something. 
Month after month, Delos had been try- 
ing to straighten Arthur out. Ever since 
the young fellow 
had made that last 
attempt to get back 
in‘o the Murchison 
job, he had been orna- 
menting the tea dan- 
sants and the all-night 
cabarets. 


HE difficulty, now 

that Arthur was 
actually introduced to 
his father’s new and 
shining office, was 
that there were fine 
golfing days. Delos, 
after repudiating the 
silly game of knocking 
a little ball over the 
lot and chasing it, had 
permitted himself just 





I buy it for you, you’ve got to keep it 
going. 

Arthur kept it going. He kept it going 
at high speed. It was only natural that he 
charged the gasoline and oil and the neces- 
sary mechanical expense to his father’s 
account. 


ELOS MILBURN found that it was 

easier to buy things for his wife and 
children than to use up his energy and 
breath trying to explain why they shouldn’t 
be bought. Besides, he was a fair man, and 
he had to admit that he was treating him- 
self rather well thesedays. He could hardly 
do less for the family. Hehad, for example, 
been a keen and excellent dancer in thedays 
of his youth, and now that he was freed from 
the cares of business, his love of music and 
jollity came flowing swiftly back to him. 
He learned the new dances easily. At first 
he joked about them, and made raw re- 
marks about “hugging in public.” But it 
was rather pleasant, he found, to go trot- 
ting about a fine floor with a fluffy young 
thing in his embrace, and to discover that 
some of the younger women found him 
good in their eyes. It gave him a second 
youth. He encouraged Floss to do the 
same, partly out of his desire to see her 
happy, and partly because it gave him an 
excuse to enjoy him- 
self more fully. Once 
in a while there were 
heated words about 
it; never a real tiff, of 
course, but very 
pointed remon- 
strances from Mrs. 
Milburn. 

“T don’t think it’s 
really necessary for 
you to make a fool of 
yourself, Del, in order 
to have a good time. 
It didn’t look very 
well to see that young 
Daisy McCracken sit- 
ting on your lap be- 
fore all those people.” 

*“Hooo!”’ exclaimed 
Del easily, “that was 





one lesson from the 
pro at the golf club. 
He had swung wildly and disgustedly for a 
while, and then by chance had driven the 
ball from the first tee to the green. He 
professed not to care. But the pro adroitly 
said, “‘First time I ever saw that done by 
a beginner.” 

“Do you mean it?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Put down 
Delos. 

And now he was doing the Bridgeton 
course in eighty-nine when he was at the 
top of his game. Arthur was even better. 
With the ease of youth, he passed his 
father’s score within a few months after 
learning. ‘It’s a fool game,”’ said Delos; 
yet he was proud when Arthur became a 
runner-up. And now, on these afternoons, 
he couldn’t bear to order Arthur to stay in 
ie office while he himself went to the 
inks. 

“C’mon, son!’’ Milburn would say. 
‘‘Let’s go out and drive the pill a mile or 
two. We’ll work overtime tomorrow to 
make up for it. But keep away from that 
crowd in the locker room, Arthur. Yester- 
day you couldn’t see the moon when you 
came out. I don’t mind your having a wee 
snifter at the nineteenth hole, same as I 
do; but that’s a rotten crowd. Keep away 
irom ’em. They’re boozers.” 


A®tHuR inwardly laughed at his fa- 
{4 ther’s gorgeous innocence. He didn’t 
feel compelled to remark that he had be- 
come an adept in the new art of packing a 
flask upon his hip—the never-failing flask 
which was de rigueur at dances, joy rides 
and other pleasureexpeditions. Arthur had 
his own sport car now, as did Myrtle—so 
there were three cars in the five-car ga- 
rage. Delos Milburn had agreed to it, to 
Save the everlasting yapping about the 
subject. “Oh, well,’”’ he had cried finally, 

‘I suppose you’ve got to have it. I’m 
sick and tired of hearing about it. But if 


another ball,’ ordered 


just a bitoffun. You 
know well ——”’ 

‘‘That’s all right, Del. I don’t say your 
intentions were bad. But you oughtn’t to 
encourage the silly little thing. Every- 
body remarked about it.” 

‘‘Well, it’s none of their business. A lot 
of yaps living in glass houses needn’t be- 
gin throwing stones. When it comes to 
that, Floss, you’ve succeeded in getting 
young Perkins moonstruck about you. 
He follows you around like a calf. Heaven 
knows, I don’t care; and I wouldn’t have 
said a word if you hadn’t thrown this lit- 
tle joking fun of mine in my face.”’ 


“T)\O YOU mean to claim that I gave 
that boy any reason ——”’ began 
Mrs. Milburn, with a flaming face. 

“I’m not claiming anything, Floss. 
Now don’t let’s quarrel. I merely said 
that people in glass houses can’t be reck- 
less with their bricks. I want you to have 
a good time. I’m not kicking. But don’t 
ride me for having a little innocent sport.” 

The argument flickered and died down, 
and Delos went on, musing: “Jingo, how 
times have changed, Floss. If you’d come 
traipsing home in the sea-green hours, the 
way Myrtle does, your folks would have 
put you on bread and water for a week.” 

For a brief moment, Mrs. Milburn’s 
face clouded. But she reassured herself 
and said: “Oh, Myrt’s a sensible girl. 
Besides, Pear] will look out for her. Have 
you noticed what a difference there is in 
Myrt, Del? She’s so much surer of herself; 
and she talks so well nowadays. There 
isn’t a girl anywhere we go that can com- 
pare with her for looks. And her head 
isn’t turned a bit by all the attention she 
gets. She treats them all alike and keeps 
them all guessing.” 

“She’d better get married and s<ttled 
down while the settling is good,’”’ was the 
father’s sage advice. 

“*As to that, she can choose from the 
best,” replied Mrs. Milburn airily. “And 
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more to the appearance of a room than any other 
item in your home. The cost of making-up draperies 
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qualified fadelessness. Not fast color for a limited 
time, but for the life of the fabric. Orinoka draperies 
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of quality and design, Orinoka draperies recommend 
themselves to women who furnish their homes with 
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On every bolt of Orinoka a tag reads: ‘‘These goods 
are guaranteed to be absolutely fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure to sunlight or from washing, 
the merchant is hereby authorized to replace with 
new goods or to refund the purchase price.’’ 

Are you interested in ways and means of using color to give 
charm to your home? Orinoka has prepared a new booklet, 


‘‘The Importance of Color in Curtains,’’ which we will send 
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that isn’t saying too much, of course. 
Sometimes, Del, I wish we could go to 
New York or Washington to live. Bridge- 
ton’s all right, but the real big men, the 
kind that Myrt ought to meet, are down 
there.” 

“Don’t let your hat get too small, 
Floss,’ cautioned the ex-salesman. 

Meanwhile, Myrtle was expanding like 
arose under the early summer sun. Wide 
eyed, impatient and pulsating with life, 
she proceeded so fast under the tutelage 
of her patroness that Mrs. Ernest ruefully 
saw herself being left behind in the pic- 
ture; at times the older woman was seized 
by a fit of envy, in recalling that she, too, 
was like this. 


RS. ERNEST’S chaperonage, indeed, 

had become rather vague in its work- 
ing out, though the intent was excellent. 
Pearl was bored to death by her social cir- 
cle. Some gypsy impulse made her crave 
the company of strangers; new faces, and 
the yellow flame of risk. ‘“‘I like to walk 
along the edge—the e-d-g-e—of the pre- 
cipice,” she said of herself. It was true 
enough. She felt that her life had been a 
failure, a succession of disillusionments, 
and she retorted tartly at the slightest 
hint of caution: “‘I want to live.” 

She did live, and, without meaning to, 
she carried Myrtle Milburn along with 
her. At first it was cautious enough—a 
party of four, perhaps, with the two men 
chosen for their known decency, the sort 
of men who had good instincts. But these 
two men were naturally rather slow; good 
heavy chaps whose minds kept flitting 
back to some business matter, and who 
became only dull and sleepy under the 
influence of a round of cocktails. 

Wherever they went, the Duke was to 
be found. The Duke was the most assidu- 
ous of undeclared suitors. And you 
couldn’t be rude to Pierson! He was such 
a bounder and such a fraud, but he had 
more life in him than a dozen of the usual 
men. Nevertheless, Pearl Hazeltine warned 
her charge against the Duke early. 

“All right to play around with, my 
dear, but don’t take him seriously. He’s 
jolly company, but he’s a bad one.” 

“TI don’t like him. He’s too fresh,” 
Myrtle had replied; and she didn’t like 
him, although he interested her. 

“T’d rather you’d said you liked him,” 
replied Pearl mysteriously. Then she 
added: ‘‘He wants to marry you. Or if he 
doesn’t now, he will.’’ Pearl was actually 
jealous of the patent attentions of the 
Duke to Myrtle, but she heroically strove 
to put down the passion. Not that she 
deeply cared for Pierson herself, but he 
had been at her beck and call, her willing 
errand boy, and now his eyes were for her 
younger companion most of the time. 


YRTLE was beginning toshare Pearl’s 

delight in dining at restaurants, or 
having supper after the theater at one of 
the inns just out of town. Nearly all the 
inns could manage a few drinks for their 
best patrons, while the town restaurants 
were becoming austere. The Golden Bowl 
was Myrtle’s favorite, for it had a ma- 
rimba orchestra, colorful surroundings 
and a perfect Apollo of a head waiter, 
whose attentions to Pearl and Myrtle 
rivaled those of Sir Walter’s to the great 
Queen. It was at this place, one midnight, 
that a scuffle took place at the door. There 
were loud shouts and somebody broke a 
window. The guests jumped up and 
babbled. The Duke, always on the alert 
for excitement, ran to the door and went 
outside. It was some time before he came 
back. 

Then, quietly, he confided to the two 
women: ‘Well, that was a piece of luck. 
By George, I’m glad I was here. It was 
your brother Arthur, Miss Milburn, in a 
row with a taxi man. Oh, yes, I suppose 
he’d been having a little party. The po- 
liceman had him when I got out there, and 
Arthur wanted to lick the cop. It was 
funny, at that. The cop was six feet three 
and weighed two eighty.” 

“Tell me quick, please, what—what 
happened? He didn’t arrest ——’”’ 
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“T should say not. I know the captain 
in this precinct well. I made a little 
speech and the cop turned him loose.” 

“Where is he?”’ 

“T sent him up to my place in a tayj, 
He'll be all right. I know this taxi man 
well.”’ 

He knew everybody. He could effect 
anything. With her extreme relief that 
Arthur was not under arrest, Myrtle 
smiled upon the Duke with honest grati- 
tude. “Thank you,” she said in a low 
voice. “Thank you ever so much. I think 
I'd like to be going. Are you sure Arthur 
will get to your place all right?” 

“Absolutely. But to make sure, I'll go 
home as soon as I’ve seen you home.” 

Myrtle insisted that they go first to the 
Duke’s lodgings to see that Arthur was 
all right. 

Before he left the two women, the Duke 
found a chance to whisper to Myrtle: “I 
love you. You know it. You must see it, 
I can’t think of anybody but you. I ——” 

“Don’t. You mustn’t,” cautioned the 
girl quickly, “‘at least not now.”’ She in- 
dicated Pearl, who was close enough to 
overhear. 

It was very late, and Myrtle stayed, as 
she often did, at the Hazeltine house. She 
could not sleep. After all, Pierson was a 
remarkable man. He wasn’t good-looking, 
but there was something about him . 
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HE Duke’s intentions were what are 

commonly known as “strictly hon- 
orable.’”’ He purposed marriage—a good 
marriage, a “‘swell”’ marriage, in a socially 
eligible church, with gentlemanly ushers, 
a distinguished company, and sweet young 
Cupids to attend the bride. 

Mr. Pierson may have had his eye on 
the main chance; he may have been a 
trifle slippery in his commercial opera- 
tions; his views toward his own personal 
morals may have been afflicted with a 
pronounced squint; but in a public spec- 
tacle like this he was an incorrigible 
conservative. Things had to be done 
right. 

So, obedient to the proprieties, Mr. 
Randall Pierson entered the office of the 
Wildrose Park Lands Company one morn- 
ing, and addressed himself to Myrtle’s 
father in a brisk and salesmanlike manner. 
Pierson was usually lucky in his con- 
tacts, but he had chosen an unlucky mo- 
ment for this particular one. Milburn 
was in a state of mental ferment and irri- 
tation before the Duke entered. He had 
consumed a full hour, that morning, jot- 
ting down figures on a memorandum pad, 
subtracting, adding, computing interest — 
and chiefly torn by the perplexity as to 
whether he could safely go up to Bennett, 
see Enoch Garbutt and get him to make 
a considerable advance of money against 
forthcoming installments. The Develop- 
ment Company needed much more capital 
than either Delos or Hazeltine had 
guessed. There were legal difficulties in 
the acquisition of the properties which 
had not appeared on the surface examina- 
tion. Several officials of the city gov- 
ernment were holding out for donations 
before they would move to assist the devel- 
opment with vital measures. So, all in 
all, Pierson stumbled in upon a sadly 
harassed man. 


ELOS waved his hand impatiently. 

“T’m awfully busy, Pierson, this morn- 
ing. I see this is a private matter: can’t 
you let it go till another time?”’ 

Once in, the Duke never gave up an 
interview unless physical force was sum- 
moned against him. He saw that psy- 
chology was against him, but the only way 
to go was forward. “‘I want to marry your 
daughter Myrtle,” he plumped out. “I’m 
head over heels in love with her; she feels 
the same way, I think, about me; and I 
can make her a ——’”’ 

“No,” replied Milburn decidedly. ‘‘ No, 
I’m sorry, Pierson, but I can’t see it. The 
girl is too young; she doesn’t know her 
own mind—well, I’m not prepared to 
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of Youthful America 


Youth is attracted to color and smartness. 
Youth is in favor of power and speed. Youth 
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Venice 
On the shores of the blue 
Adriatic, the most fash- 
tonable bathing resort 
in the world. 





By Appointment 
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argue it, but I can’t see it, that’s all. I’m 
sorry.”” You’re a clever chap, Pierson, 
and I haven’t got any doubt about your 
being able to support a wife nicely. That 
ain’t it. It ain’t that you’re not presenta- 
ble. You’re a high-class feller in a way. 
The reason is that—well, 
hang it, you’ve lived too 
darn fast; you know too 
much, too much that—well, 
my Myrt is just an innocent 
little girl, just a little—hang 
it, I don’t know how to say 
it, but you know what I 
mean! No, she’d better 
marry someone about her 
own age, and—well, that’s 
how it stands. I’m sorry to 
have to tell you this.” 

The Duke rose slowly and fingered his 
hat, looking at the floor in solemn contem- 
plation. Even in his irritation, the good- 
natured Milburn was touched at the sight. 
He reached out his hand and grasped 
Pierson’s. ‘‘Don’t take it too hard, old 
chap. You'll be welcome round at the 
house as per usual. Come round and see 
me tonight—no, not tonight, I’m going 
out—but pretty soon.” 

As he went to the outer door with Ran- 
dall Pierson, and propelled him out, face- 
tiously, with a hearty clap on the shoulder, 
Delos saw a man standing in the hallway, 
viewing the painted legend on the door. 
The man’s face was familiar, but in his 
excitement over the recent interview Mil- 
burn did not really recognize him until the 
stranger stepped forward and _ said: 
“‘Howdy-do, Mr. Milburn. My name’s 
Drummey—Horace Drummey.”’ 


SUDDEN refrigeration took place 

along Milburn’s spine. His heart 
seemed to stop beating. It was strange, 
too, for he had nothing to conceal, nothing 
to be ashamed of. His books, so to speak, 
were open for inspection. But the appear- 
ance of the inspector—for so he assumed 
him—nevertheless rocked the big fellow. 


* Quickly recovering, he shook hands and 


drew Garbutt’s lawyer into the inner office. 
“Well, I’m glad to see you. Would you 
believe it, I was thinking of you, Mr. 
Drummey, not over an hour ago?” 

He scanned the visitor’s face eagerly 
for some sign, some inkling of his errand. 
But the lawyer’s visage was merely a 
friendly, uncalculating one. Yet Delos 
could see that in the months which had 
passed since they last met, the young at- 
torney had matured notably. His earlier 
manner had been nervous and palpitating, 
like that of a youngster sent upon an 
important mission. Now he sat serenely 
viewing the surroundings, and letting 
Milburn do the talking. 

‘‘How is Mr. Garbutt?’’ asked Delos, 
with a brave attempt to appear only po- 
litely and cordially interested. 

“Oh, he’s very well. Very well. I don’t 
see much of him. He spends more and 
more time to himself—at home, reading 
and writing. But he’s well.” 

Milburn leaned forward confidentially 
and gave his whole heart to the next ut- 
terance. A host of doubts and conjectures 
had long been hovering on the outskirts of 
his mind. “‘It must seem strange to you, 
Mr. Drummey, that I haven’t been up to 
Bennett since—that time. The fact is, I’ve 
written to Mr. Garbutt several times and 
gave him a chance to say that he wanted 
toseeme. He never seemed to want me to 
come. I didn’t think I ought to go with- 
out his inviting me. Had I?” 


O,”’ WAS the prompt response, and 
a wave of relief flowed gently into 
Milburn. ‘‘No. I understand alittle more 
about your affair than I did, Mr. Milburn. 
But you're all right to let things go as they 
are. As I say, Mr. Garbutt lives more and 
more to himself. He’s a peculiar man; 
everybody knows that. He doesn’t care 
to see you. If he did, he’s not the man to 
be silent about it.”’ 
“T’d like to show some interest in—in 
Mr. Garbutt, if he showed me how I could 





do it,’’ suggested Milburn, anxious to 


make sure of the point. 
“Tt isn’t necessary. 
satisfactory, I suppose,” 
with a bland smile. 
Delos wasn’t precisely sure what the 
status quo was, but he caught the drift ac- 
curately. 


The Status quo is 
said the attorney 


He was obviously satisfied. The 
fine glow of well-being came 
back into his countenance, 
and he went into the drawer 
for the hitherto neglected 
Havanas. There was a brief 
silence, during which they 
smoked amicably. 

Then, since someone had 
to resume, Delos went on: 
“T’d like to have you come 
to dinner at my place to- 
night. Can you? I’d like 
you to meet my wife and 

daughter. My son Arthur is out of town 

just now. And, by the way, if you haven’t 
any better arrangements, I can accommo- 
date you overnight.”’ 


HANKS,” said Drummey. ‘“‘I’ll be 
glad to have dinner with you. Though 
it’s supper with me, at home.” 

“Hoo,” replied Delos affably, ‘it warn’t 
so long ago it was supper with me too. We 
eat at seven.” 

“I’m all fixed up at the hotel and it 
would be a nuisance to move just for to- 
night. I’m going back to Bennett in the 
morning. But I’ll come to dinner.”’ 

Very little forward work was done on 
the Wildrose development that day. The 
unexpected visit of Drummey monopo- 
lized Milburn’s mental activities. He 
walked up and down the office, wondering, 
speculating, planning. Was it just a 
friendly visit? Or was there something be- 
hind it? Did Drummey come to look him 
over and report to Enoch? Well, thank 
heaven, he had nothing to fear from a 
truthful report. Or—had he? Drummey 
might say that the Milburns were making 
the money fly. But Enoch had distinctly 
said that Delos was to do as he liked, with- 
out considering what his benefactor’s 
habits and wishes were. Still, if he only 
knew! ‘‘Confound the fellow!’’ sighed 
Delos. ‘‘Why couldn’t he talk? He made 
me do all the talking.” 

About three in the afternoon, Delos 
could stand it no longer. He had tele- 
phoned to Mrs. Milburn, naturally, to ex- 
pect Horace Drummey for dinner, but he 
hastened home to see that everything was 
in order. 

Mrs. Milburn was delighted with the 
coming of Drummey. She had just come 
home from a flying trip to the florist’s 
when Delos arrived. She had brought a 
dozen American Beauty roses with her, 
lest the delivery should fail. ‘‘ Aren’t those 
lovely, Del?”’ 

‘‘Hoo—yes, they’re beauts, Floss. But 
don’t overdo it. I guess the flowers are all 
right. But I was wondering on the way 
home about Stevens. Do you think we'd 
better give him the evening off?’’ 


IVE Stevens the evening? Why, what 

are you thinking of, Del? How can 
we get along without him? I thought you 
wanted ——”’ 

“TI dunno. I was just wondering. A 
butler is all right, but it might sound queer 
to Enoch. Women servants are one thing, 
but a butler. I dunno.” 

“Oh, you’re just borrowing trouble, 
Del. I’m sure Uncle Enoch wants us to 
get a little happiness out of his money.” 
Mrs. Milburn said “‘ Uncle Enoch” with- 
out a trace of subtlety. The elderly gen- 
tleman had begun to assume the status of 
an uncle with her. “Mr. Garbutt” 
sounded cold and ungrateful. 

“‘Oh, well, I guess it’ll be all right. One 
thing is no worse than another. Drum- 
mey can tell by looking at the place that 
we're living up to the hilt. Let the tail go 
with the hide, as we used to say. But be 
sure and see that there isn’t a sign of liquor 
anywhere around, Floss. Have those cock- 
tail shakers and glasses sunk a mile deep 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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Ln living-room beauty and comfort 


~ 


O NEED to question if Kroehler Living 

Room Furniture is beautiful. Just feast 

your eyes upon the charming, modern 
designs and rich, colorful coverings. 

No need to question if it is comfortable. Every 
line suggests it. Once you sink into its deeply 
cushioned depths all doubt will disappear. 

No need to question if Kroehler-made fur- 
niture is durable. 

Kroehler hidden qualities guarantee it. 

Frames are of kiln-dried hardwood; seat 

rings of heavy, high-carbon wire of Premier 

ality, flexibly interlocked. The filling is of 
rm-cured flax fiber, best moss and cotton; seat 

‘shions are filled with fine wire coil springs, 

dded with clean, white felted cotton. And the 
. iding bed frame is all steel, fitted with sagless 
‘ble fabric and helical springs. 


Yet the prices are surprisingly moderate— 
made possible by the tremendous volume of our 
eight great factories. It is the largest volume 
of strictly upholstered furniture produced by any 
one concern in the world. This, with scientific 
systems and skilled craftsmen, reduces our man- 
ufacturing cost to a very low point per unit. A 
moderate retail price naturally follows. Made by 
old-time, costly, small shop methods, any Kroeh- 
ler suite would cost several times as much. It 
is the same principle of increasing volume, 
which makes possible moderate prices in motor 
cars and other products. 

And the same applies to the famous Kroehler 
Davenport Bed, serving as a luxuriously, com- 
fortable davenport by day, a restful, full-sized 
bed by night, and for this reason, known univer- 
sally as The Invisible Bedroom. 


Visit your Kroehler dealer. See the beautiful 
styles he displays in period or overstuffed designs. 
Coverings are in finest quality silk damask, 
tapestry, mohair, velours, jacquard velours, frise 
and moquette, leather or leatherwove. Examine 
the furniture critically. Compare the quality with 
your ideal. Then compare the prices. 

Sold for cash or on easy payments. Look for 
the Kroehler name-plate on the back of each 
piece. If you do not quickly locate Kroehler fur- 
niture, write us for dealer’s name and a copy of 
“The Kroehler Book of Living Room Arrange- 


ments.” 
eoo- 

Address Kroehler Mfg. Co., Chicago, or Stratford, 
Ontario. Factories at Kankakee, Ill ; Bradley, Ill.; Naper- 
ville, Ill; Binghamton, N. Y.; Dallas, Texas; Los 
Angeles, Cal.; San Francisco, Cal. Canadian Factory, 
Stratford, Ontario. 


KROEHLER 


Living Room Furniture 











Mitk and Ecco Mixtures are smoother 
and creamier baked in Pyrex cups. Cup 
Cakes, Puddings, all kinds of creamed left- 
overs, are more delicious baked this way. 


Pyrex Prates bake better Apples, Pota- 
toes, Biscuits, Corn Bread—as well as Pies 
that have under crusts as flaky, tender and 
delicious as the top. 


Cooking School proves—_ 
Scientists tell why- “These transparent Dishes 


actually Bake Foods Better 


Rete eee say transparent ovenware “util- 
izes heat much more effectively” than other 
utensils. Certainly to countless women it has 
seemed to give superior results in all kinds of baking. 


But it remained for one of the country’s great- 
est cooking schools to prove that it actually bakes 
foods better. 


Tests were made with many popular recipes in 
the different wares women most frequently use. 
When judged for appearance, for texture, for deli- 
ciousness of flavor—Pyrex baked foods outranked 
all others! 


The reason for this, explain the scientists, is 
that this transparent ware utilizes heat more effi- 
ciently than any metal utensil can. Every part of 
the food is baked as evenly and thoroughly as the 
top. The very evenness of baking gives foods the 
quality that only the richest recipes usually have. 


Hot and luscious just as they 
come from the oven 


Foods can now be served in the very dishes in 
which they are baked, with their appetizing brown- 
ness undisturbed by transference to other serving 
dishes for the table. 


Never again need food become cold and insipid 
on its way from the oven to the dining-room. For 
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steaming hot—when they go to the table in the Pyrex Loaf Pans in which they are baked 


Pyrex holds heat so much longer than other uten- 
sils that foods now come to the table deliciously 
hot, and stay hot until the meal is over. 


Dark baking tins no longer make dishwashing a 


dreaded drudgery! With Pyrex you wash your bak- 





Pyrex Casseroes now have handles—a special convenience 
when used with metal holders 


ing dishes together with your finest china. Pyrex 
never stains, never discolors, dents, nor crazes. 
After years of constant service Pyrex is still as 
good as new. 


Many delightful surprises in baking 


Test for yourself the better results that baking in Pyrex gives. 
Try all your favorite recipes in Pyrex and see if even the :nost 
delicious foods aren’t better baked this way. Many new recipes 
for all kinds of baking are given in the new Pyrex book. It 
also tells all about these tests. Send for a copy today. 


All your regular baking can be done in the dishes s!own 
here. There are others to answer special baking needs, '‘lus- 
trated in the new book. Ask to see them at your hardware 
dealer’s or favorite housefurnishing store or department. [he 
trade mark “PYREX” (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is stampe i in 
every piece. Corning Glass Works, Dept. 14, Corning, \ Y. 


9 You can now also get Pyrex 
Teapots and Pyrex Nursing Bottles 





FREE—The Story of these New Tests 7 


— 





Corninc Grass Works, Dept. 14, Corning, New York. 

Please send me the new Pyrex book on better baking, tell- 
ing about these tests and giving many delicious new recipes, 
easily prepared. 
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somewhere. And tell Myrtle not to smoke 
a cigarette if she values her life. Let’s 
see, there’s no danger of anyone dropping 
in, is there? For the love of Mike, don’t 
let the Prews come. Mrs. Prew is the kind 
of woman Enoch would have shot at sun- 
rise. We understand her all right, but 
Enoch wouldn’t. Look at those cigarette 
butts in the ashes in the fireplace there! 
Have those all taken out, or ask Nellie to 
light a fire over them and burn ’em. It 
looks rowdy. And let’s have 

a simple dinner, Floss. No 
nightingale’s eyelids, or any- 
thing expensive like that. A 
roast of lamb—that’s an 
idea.” 

“My dear, do you suppose 
I’ve waited till now to order 
dinner? I’ve got two pheas- 
ants, alligator pears, sweet- 
breads, and I’m having Durkin 
and Graumann make up a 
molded ice ——’”’ 

“Hot potatoes!’’cried Delos. 
“You shouldn’t do that, Floss. 
Where is Arthur?’’ 

“Why, he went to 
New York with Garry 
Prew. Youknow that.” 

“Yes, I know; but do you know when 
he’s coming back? Floss, I don’t like these 
excursions, at all. Garry Prew is a pin- 
head. His folks can’t do anything with 
him since he got fired from college. «Did 
you give Arthur any money before he 
went, Floss?”’ 

“‘T let him have a hundred dollars of my 
own money,” said the wife. ‘Del, he had 
to have it. You know he couldn’t get 
along on what you gave him.” 


DON’T want you to give that boy 
money,” cried Delos savagely. ‘‘I’ve 
told you so forty times.” 

“Hush! Don’t shout like that. Do you 
want the maids to know re 

“T don’t care who knows.” But Delos 
lowered his voice. ‘‘I won’t argue the 
matter now, Floss, but we’ve got to have 
a talk about that boy. He’s been hanging 
around with a bunch of show girls in that 
musical comedy down at the Palace; well, 
let that go for now. All I want to make 
sure of is that he doesn’t bust in here while 
Drummey is having dinner, with some 
wall-eyed idiot friend of his. Where’s 
Myrt?” 

““She’s out shopping with Mrs. Ernest.” 

“There’s an idea. See if Pearl won’t 
come over. Ernest is out of town. She 
might like to. And it will ——’”’ 

“How long since you’ve been calling her 
Pearl, Del?” asked Mrs. Milburn, quietly 
but penetratingly. 

“Now, don’t start that again, please,” 
growled Delos. ‘‘I thought we settled 
that. Everybody calls her Pearl.” 

“Everybody does not call her Pearl. I 
wish I’d never seen that woman.” The 
tears sprang into Mrs. Milburn’s eyes. 
Lately she had been watching Pearl Hazel- 
tine narrowly. Pearl’s frank, impulsive 
manner, which had formerly gratified Floss 
so much, was becoming menacing, in her 
view. And before her very eyes, in their 
own home, Pearl had thrown her arms 
around Milburn’s neck. It passed for 
humor, at the zenith of an evening when 
the cocktail shaker had been busy, but 
Mrs. Milburn could see nothing comic 
in it. 





HORACE DRUMMEY arrived quite 
promptly; Mrs. Ernest Hazeltine 
came with Myrtle, and the dinner was a 
splendid success. 

“Tt’s a beautiful place,’ said Horace 
Drummey, after he had been shown over 
the mansion. ‘‘ You're to be envied. This 
must have cost a fortune to build.” 

“TI got it for a mere song,” said Delos 
hastily. “It went begging for a long time.” 

“Must cost a lot to run it, though,” sug- 
gested Mr. Drummey. 

“Oh, not so much as you’d think,” 
countered Milburn. ‘‘We’ve got old 





habits of economy, you know.” 



















“How is Uncle Enoch?” was Mrs. Mil- 
burn’s first question. ‘‘I do wish he could 
come down and stay with us a few days. 
We were speaking of a dear friend of ours, 
not really related to us,” she explained to 
Mrs. Hazeltine. 

““Myrt has spoken of him, 
edged Pearl. 

Milburn flashed a quick glance at his 
daughter. Myrtle replied with her eyes 
that she had not been indiscreet. But 
Delos prayed that Drummey would say 
nothing about the source of his income be- 
fore Pearl. Money is money; 
but you don’t want to appear 
in the light of a pensioner. 


XV 


T WAS the twenty-seventh 

of the month when Horace 
Drummey dined with the Mil- 
burns. From that 
time till the second 
day of the succeed- 
ing month, Delos 
was depressed and 
irritable. He hated 
to admit it to him- 
self, but he couldn’t 
quite put by the 
notion that Drum- 
mey’s visit was for 
the purpose of looking him up and over. 
Besides, he was now worried even about 
his present financial condition. Large as 
the amount of‘his allowance was, it some- 
how had a way of running through his 
hands like fine sand. And this was ap- 
parently no time to suggest to Enoch a 
considerable advance for the Wildrose 
venture. 

But the second day of the month came, 
and with it the usual check from the Ben- 
nett bank; Delos once more bloomed. 
His fears being unrealized, he proceeded, 
with his wife’s consent, to clap another 
mortgage upon the property. This time, 
for he had borrowed liberally before, it 
had to be a second mortgage, at eight per 
cent. The usury scorched him, but it was 
the best he could do. Even so, he could 
raise only five thousand dollars above the 
amount of the first mortgage. He had to 
have much more than that, unless he 
wanted to appear a piker in the eyes of 
Hazeltine. He had already told one or 
two fanciful stories to his partner in ex- 
planation of his inability. 

That evening when Delos entered the 
drawing-room, he found his wife seated at 
a window, dressed to go out, with her 
gloves in her lap, but looking irresolute 
and weak. He thought her eyes indicated 
that she had been weeping. Mrs. Milburn 
wept easily lately, he thought. Was it 
some new tantrum about Pearl Hazeltine? 
Heaven forbid! 

He caught at a recollection to make con- 
versation with. ‘“‘By the way, Floss,’’ he 
said hastily, “who do you think I saw 
as I was coming home? Edie Quint!” 

Mrs. Milburn looked at her husband 
quickly, nodded, but did not reply. 


”? 


acknowl- 


HE was just coming out of Kashel- 

man’s Department Store. She’s work- 
ing there as a saleslady. Say, Floss, that’s 
kind of tough. She looked mighty pretty, 
but all tired out. Edie ain’t the kind of 
girl for that sort of work. She looked 
mighty glad to see me; but she wasn’t 
very definite about her folks. I guess Tom 
is having a kind of hard time. Say, Floss, 
we haven’t done right by the Quints. It 
cut me like a knife to see Edie. Well, why 
don’t you say something, Floss?” 

Mrs. Milburn rose, came unsteadily 
over to where Delos stood and leaned 
heavily against him for support. “Ar- 
thur’s home.” She choked. 

“Arthur? Home? Well, it’s about 
time. What’s the matter? He ain’t sick, 
is he?” 

“No. But he’s brought someone with 
him.” 

“Not that Garry Prew,” cried Del. “I 
won’t have that cub around. They’ve 
been up to some mischief.” 

Mrs. Milburn sobbed in reply: “No, 
not Garry Prew. Arthur’s married.” 
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Let your skin be always young— 
CLEANSE, NOURISH and PROTECT 
your skin every day, with the Three 
Cheramy Youth Creams. No. 1— 
Cleansing, 75c; No. 2—Tissue 
Building, $1; No.3— Vanishing, 6oc. 


Keep Young Ihe cNatural Way 
With The Cheramy Treatment 


HERE is just one way to have and 

keep a lovely complexion—cleanse, 
nourish, and protect the skin every day, 
and your skin will stay young. 


Cleansing means thorough cleansing, 
such as soap and water alone cannot 
give. For the impurities that cause 
coarse pores, roughness, and blemishes 
are hidden deep down at the base of 
the pores, veiling the beauty of the 
skin—clogging it with grime and dead 
tissue. Thevery first step in the Cheramy 
Treatment is to remove this foreign 
matter with Cheramy Youth Cream 
No. 1. You will be surprised to see the 
transparent, youthful bloom of your 
skin after cleansing with this cream. 


Then take away those annoying little 
wrinkles around the eyes. Erase the 
faint lines from nose to mouth before 
they deepen into ageing creases. Nowr- 
ish starved tissues with the rich, foamy 
oils of Cheramy Youth Cream No. 2, 
letting it melt into the pores overnight. 
Do this faithfully, and the lines will 
gradually fade away, banished by firm, 


new skin tissue. 


Protect your skin from sun, dust, and 
wind, or you cannot hope to keep its 
youthful color and texture. Before you 
put on rouge or powder, always apply 
a thin film of Cheramy Youth Cream 
No. 3, which, like the other creams in 
the Cheramy Treatment, is delightfully 
perfumed... Thus you will have—youth! 


Your toilet-goods shop has this new Complexion Treatment for you. 
Obtainable also at most shops is a generous package containing Three Trial 
Tubes at fifty cents. If not obtainable at your shop, send coupon below. 


CHERAMY 


T"UUTh CREAMS 
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name. 


Cheramy, Inc., 539 West 45th St. 
Dept. J-4 New York City 


Please send me the Three Trial 
Tubes, and the booklet, ‘“The 
Real, Youthful You,’’ telling 
how to cleanse, nourish, and 
protect the skin with the Three — 
Cheramy Youth Creams. I 
enclose 50c and my dealer’s 


Name : 


Address 
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“What?” Delos gasped the exclama- 
tion, and then reached for support. 

For a moment the husband and wife 
swayed in each other’s arms almost ludi- 
crously. Finally Delos found the nearest 
chair and lowered Floss into it. He sat 
upon the edge of the sofa, staring at her. 

“The fool! The young fool!” cried 
Milburn. 

“Hush! Don’t speak so loud, please, 
Del. They’re upstairs. Oh, I’m afraid 
Arthur’s done a foolish thing. How could 
he be so silly? At his age! Not 
that the girl isn’t ——” 

“Whois she? Some—some 
actress?” 

Mrs. Milburn nodded. 
She was glad, at least, that 
Delos had called Arthur’s 
wife an actress. If she 
were only an actress! 

“One of those chorus 
girls at the Palace, I 
guess,” the husband 
went on hoarsely. 

Floss nodded again. That was it. 
Arthur had run away with her to New 
York. Garry Prew had taken another 
member of the chorus. Both couples had 
been properly married. The honeymoon 
had lasted as long as the money lasted. 
Both young men had had to leave their 
suitcases at the hotel where they stopped. 


““(\H, MY goodness!” panted Delos, 

pressing his hands against his tem- 
ples. ‘‘What a mess! Mother, we ought to 
have expected it. The young fool has been 
running wild. And he might have had 
Edie Quint if he’d shown any sense. Oh, 
what a mess!”’ 

Well, it was done, and it had to be 
faced. So they concluded, Del and Floss, 
at the end of the parley. 

But Milburn said finally: “‘ Don’t show 
them to me now. Give me a chance to get 
my breath. Let ’em come down to dinner, 
and I’ll look the mistake over.” 

“Will you send some money to get Ar- 
thur’s things at that hotel?’”’ 

“IT suppose so. Why not? Either that, 
or I'll have to buy him new clothes. Jim- 
iny, what a fool I’ve been with that boy!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur appeared at din- 
ner, looking youthful, if not exactly hope- 
ful. Mrs. Arthur, née Carroll, was surely 
attractive to gaze upon. In spite of the 
highly rouged cheeks and the penciled 
eyes, and a mouth which was rather too 
large, she possessed the indelible charm 
of being twenty years old, and her figure, 
petite and shapely, indicated the good 
judgment of the men who pick the show 
ponies. In fifteen minutes, Marye demon- 
strated that she had whimsical good- 
nature, no discipline and no brains. She 
called Arthur “ boyee,’’ and demonstrated 
her affection several times by pulling his 
head down upon her bosom and kissing 
him lightly upon the hair. Arthur looked 
whipped. His face glowed like a black- 
smith’s forge, and he uttered scarcely 
three coherent remarks during dinner. 

What Arthur failed to utter, however, 
his bride made up for. Her red tongue 
wagged and her eyes dilated with excite- 
ment, as she babbled all the gossip con- 
cerning the principals and subordinates of 
the musical comedy she had just left for 
higher things. 


% HEN Arthur told me what a swell 

place he lived in I didn’t know 
whether he was kidding or not. You can’t 
always tell. A girl gets an awful lot of 
apple sauce handed to her in the show 
business. Why, mother, you’d be sur- 
prised to see the ginks that look like a mil- 
lion dollars when they take you out to eat, 
and you're likely to see them driving a 
taxi the next day. But still, I says to my- 
self, ‘This boy is different.’ I says to 
Carlotta, ‘I bet Arthur’s straight and I’m 
going to chance it,’ and I did. It all come 
true, didn’t it, boyee?”’ 

Arthur made no answer. He felt his 
parents’ eyes fixed on him. “Did he tell 
you he didn’t have any job and no pay 
envelope except what he can worry out of 
me?” asked Delos Milburn grimly. 













“Oh, Del!”’ gasped Floss, gazing upon 
her husband beseechingly. After all, no 
matter what the circumstances, a woman 
has a deep respect for the beauty of the 
honeymoon, and this seemed like cave- 
man brutality. 

Delos caught the glance and smiled 
sarcastically. “Oh, all right. I just wanted 
to start the records straight,” he added 
lamely. 

But Marye was no shrinking sensitive 
plant. She laughed gayly, showing all her 

excellent teeth, including the one 
with the gold crown. “Oh, I 
knew the boyee didn’t work 
very hard,” she replied, 
““Nobody that has time to 
run after me the way Ar- 
thur did can be lugging 
much of a dinner pail. | 
guess you think I married 
him for a soft snap, or 
for your money,”’ she 
went on, speaking to 
her father-in-law. 

“’Course I don’t blame you for think- 
ing that. Us show girls has the reputation 
of being gold diggers, and a good many of 
us are. But, believe me, if I had been 
mining, I’ve had plenty of chances to 
sketch with men that have so much money 
they have to hire experts to count it. | 
hadn’t any idea of getting married at all. 
I like the theatrical. business. It’s hard 
work, but it’s fun. But Arthur was so 
nice and gentle and sincere, and so differ- 
ent from the men I’ve been accustomed 
to meet, that he just carried me right 
away. Didn’t you, boyee?”’ 


HERE wasanelementary candor about 

this discourse which almost won the 
heart of Delos Milburn. He couldn’t help 
thinking how decently outspoken it was, 
compared with the well-trained furtiveness 
of some more-refined young women he had 
met. Still, he couldn’t help thinking, also, 
that this girl had been used to earning her 
own living, and a good one; dining well 
and often; wearing finery; and having 
her own way. He almost groaned at the 
vision of his son’s prospects. There ran 
through his head all the. newspaper re- 
ports of alienation-of-affection cases he 
had read. She might be truthful and she 
might be uncalculating at the moment, 
but she belonged to a profession where 
advertising was appreciated and fond 
wealthy parents are considered as legiti- 
mate defendants. 

“T won’t lift a hand to help the young 
fool,’’ Delos promised himself. ‘‘Let him 
stew in his own soup. If this girl ever gets 
a crowbar under my ten thousand a 
month, she’ll pry it a mile high.” 

After dinner, Marye went to the piano 
and produced some distressing versions of 
the song hits of her late show. “I can’t 
play,”” she admitted cheerily. ‘I just 
bang away at it by ear.”” And she banged 
away at it by all ears. 

Arthur stood by her side, a gallant, but 
fading, knightly figure. 

In one of the brief intervals between 
songs, Floss remarked to her husband: 
“There’s some mail for you, and a tele- 
gram. The telegram was collect. I wish 
people would pay for their own telegrams.”’ 

“Didn’t you open it? It might be some- 
thing important.” 

“I didn’t have time. I had it in my 
hand when you telephoned, and it popped 
right out of my head. And anyway the 
last telegram for you I opened, you made 
a fuss about it.” 


ELOS tore open the end of the yellow 
envelope with no eagerness and reatl. 
““Wow!”’ he yelled. Then he burst into 
a fit of tinny and almost hysterical laugh- 
ter. ‘‘Oh, that’s great! Oh, you little 
darling! Oh, our dear Myrtle, you cer- 
tainly picked a corking nice time. Hoo! 
That’s great.” 

Floss Milburn, frightened, grasped the 
telegram from her husband’s hands. This 
sullen, metallic laughter terrified her. She 
swept the typewritten words with her 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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THE PREFERENCE OF 
DISCRIMINATING 
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WINNING 


WOMEN 


Among the more discerning women in 
thousands of communities who want 
Chrysler six-cylinder performance at a 
lesser price, there is unmistakable pref- 
erence for the new lighter Chrysler “60”. 


Not only because this new lighter Chry- 
sler six is a true Chrysler in the dis- 
tinctive beauty and smartness of its 
appearance and unmatched brilliancy 
of its performance — 


But more especially—and this is the 
soundest of all reasons for purchasing 
—because Chrysler’s policy of Stand- 
ardized Quality as applied to the Chry- 
sler ““60”° assures all that this name has 
come to stand for in motoring. 
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The Chrysler “60” presents the envi- 
able beauty of Chrysler dynamic sym- 
metry. It is the easiest car to steer, the 
easiest to park. 


It has the power capacity to give sixty 
7 7 
CHRYSLER “60” —Touring Car, $1075; Roadster, $1145; 
Club Coupe, $1165; Coach, $1195; Sedan, $1295. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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miles and more per hour. It gets away 
like lightning, and with Chrysler hy- 
draulic four-wheel brakes, it provides 
unexcelled safety, making it a sheer 
delight to handle in traffic. 


In the opinion of thousands of women 
who are driving the new lighter Chry- 
sler ““60"’, these and a score of other 
uniquely Chrysler features are essen- 
tial to complete motoring satisfaction. 
Any car that offers less, dulls the edge 
of their enjoyment. 


By all means, see this new Chrysler 
‘“60”"—drive it. You will then no 
longer be content with any but the 
Chrysler ‘*60” in its field. 


CHRYSLER 60 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA. LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 








INE women out of ten, asked 

to suggest an improvement in 
aluminum ware, said, ‘‘Make it 
easier to clean.’’ 






































Today these same women are say- 
ing of their beautiful new Aluminex 
utensils—‘‘ What a wonderful differ- 
ence it makes—that smooth in- 
side finish.’’ 


They find Aluminex easier to clean 
—better to cook with—longer last- 
ing. Food doesn’t stick to 
the smooth, polished in- 
ner surfaces. Milder 
cleaning methods are ef- 
fective. 


The Beauty of Silver 


Every utensil possesses 
the rare beauty of design 
and finish that you see in 
fine silver. Picture your 
kitchen all agleam with 
this beautiful new ware 
that shines inside and out. 


Drawn from thick 
sheets of pure white met- 
al, Aluminex is fashioned 
into artistic and useful 
designs without seams or 
folds. 


And only in Aluminex 
will you find a smooth, 
polished inside finish, the 
result of a process that 
makes the inner surface 











Aluminex Utility Set 


—a useful combination includ- 
ing 6-quart sauce-pot, colan- 
der and mixing bowl. Serves 
asself-bastingroaster, steamer, 
double-boiler, pressure cooker, 
etc. Makes a beautiful gift set. 
If your dealercan’t supply you, 
give us his name, and we will 
send you this set for $4.65. 
Express prepaid in U. S. A. 





Women are saying 


“What a wonderful difference it makes 
—that smooth inside finish” 


hard, long wearing, easy to clean. 

You will like the new dome-shape 
covers with knobs inset to provide 
handy warming surfaces for other 
dishes. 

The knobs are moulded from 
Thermoplax—a _ heat-and-moisture- 
proof material. 

Comfortable, sanitary handles 
with round, folded edges. 

Massive square rims, or ‘‘ beads,”’ 
that strengthen the tops 
of the utensils so that they 
keep their shape and last 
longer, and their covers 
fit more snugly. 

Utensils designed for 
many added uses in com- 
bination with others. 


And Not Expensive 


You can obtain Aluminex 
at the leading stores at 
prices remarkably low for 
ware that is heavy, sub- 
stantial and good for many 
years of service. 


Look for the blue dia- 
mond label and make this 
test: ‘‘Smile into it—if it 
smiles back, it’s Aluminex.”’ 

Write for—‘‘ The New 
Day in Aluminum Cook- 
ery’’—a booklet of inter- 
esting facts about your 
future cooking utensils. 


THE BUCKEYE ALUMINUM COMPANY 
Wooster, Ohio 


' Makers of fine aluminum ware for more than a quarter of a century 


‘The aluminum ware with the smooth inside finish. 
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eyes, uttered a pitiful little cry and 
toppled, fainting, into the man’s arms. 

The yellow piece of paper floated gently 
to the floor and, as Delos worked over his 
wife, laying her down tenderly and loosing 
her clothes as best he knew how, the typed 
words of the missive smiled up at them 
both: 


Randall and I were married today stop 
please forgive us stop we could not bear it 
any longer stop I am your very very very 
happy little girl with all my love stop 


Myrtle 
XVI 


\ K THEN Myrtle and her husband came 

home, the bachelor lodgings of the 
Duke proved not to be at all suitable as a 
place for a young bride. On 
the other hand, the Milburn 
home proved to be peculiarly 
suitable for the purpose. Be- 
sides, it is always pleasant 
for a middle-aged groom to 
know that his tender wife is 
under the protection of her 
natural guardians. 

The three rooms on the 
second floor, which had once 
been sentimentally reserved 
for the Quint family, now came in handy. 
With another room added, these cham- 
bers served admirably to shelter the 
honeymooners. Naturally, the new mem- 
bers of the family were not restricted to 
their chambers. They occupied the whole 
house. The house was full. It was a trifle 
too full for comfort; but not too full for 
utterance. 

Utterance was exactly where the new 
members of the family, with their con- 
sorts, shone. Arthur, who had been en- 
slaved by the gay perfections of Randall 
Pierson up to the time he brought Marye 
home, now turned a trifle cold toward his 
former patron. He didn’t think it was 
quite right for the Duke to elope with his 
sister. He thought his sister too young 
for the Duke; in short, he considered that 
Pierson had taken an unfair advantage of 
Myrtle’s susceptibility. At first, Arthur 
merely thought this; but it was not long 
before he began saying so. In the back of 
the young son’s head lay the suspicion that 
the Duke was not inspired wholly by pas- 
sion. He felt that the Duke had seen ad- 
vantages in being the son-in-law of a man 
who was going to develop a great prop- 
erty in partnership with Ernest Hazeltine. 

Myrtle, on her side, saw little merit in 
Arthur’s bride. She saw less merit, the 
very first week, when she missed a new 
Spanish shawl and discovered it draped 
over the shapely shoulders of Arthur’s wife. 


HE Duke was one member of the family 

who did not cultivate sluggishness. He 
was down at Murchison’s before the others 
had drifted from the breakfast table. But 
Pierson felt that the days of simple sales- 
manship at Murchison’s were numbered. 
He planned to go upon the carpet before 
his father-in-law without delay, putting it 
to him point-blank that there was a real 
business man now in the family, a man 
who could make the Wildrose Develop- 
ment blossom like its name. 

From the third morning after the happy 
reunion, Delos Milburn had declared: “I 
won’t eat with those leeches, Floss. I can’t 
stand it. I’ll lose my temper and shoot 
’em. I want my meals alone, with you.” 

“You make everybody miserable with 
your sullenness and your loud talk,” said 
Mrs. Milburn, whimpering. “Oh, Del, 
what has changed you? You never were 
like that. It’s as though you wanted to 
get rid of us all.” 

“T tell you I’m sick of it,” cried Mil- 
burn. “I’m sick of it. I’m worried and 
pestered. It wasn’t so bad before these 
parasites got into the house ——” 

“You don’t see much of them. You’re 
not home enough.” 

“No, and I’ll be home less. This is no 
home. It’s a hotel.” 

As he entered the elevator of the bank 
building, Delos was greeted as usual with 
a ‘‘Good-morning!”’ from the attendant. 





a’ 


But Milburn was so preoccupied that he 
did not hear it, and made no answer. | 
“Been a lady twice to see you, Mr. Mil. | 
burn, this morning. She said she’¢ be | 
back. I told her you usually got in earlier | 
than this.” 

“I’m late this morning, that’s a fact 
All right; thanks.” : 

The lady arrived about ten minutes 
afterward. It was Mrs. Ernest Hazeltine 
As the office was not yet really operative 
and there was at present no need for office 
help, Delos went to the door himself when 
a gentle tap came on the window. He had 
slammed the door this morning without 
fastening the bolt back. 

“Pearl!” he said, surprised. 

“What a hard-working man you are,” 
was her greeting. “I’ve been here twice 
before this morning. If | 
hadn’t found you here this 
time, it might have made a 
lot of difference in my—in 
my plans. Spiffy is out of 
town. You knew?” 

Milburn shook his head. 
His mind was still too much 
upon his domestic chaos to 
realize that she had said, 
“Ernest is out of town,” 
rather pointedly. 

“Well, ‘aren’t you going to invite me 
in?” 

“Of course, come in; 
I’m glad to see you,” 
awakening. 


come right in. 
responded Delos, 


E LOOKED downat her face—she was 
hardly up to his shoulders—and saw 
that she was extraordinarily fresh looking, 
and that there was a new, decisive and 





















roguish glint in her gray eyes this morning. 
“Excuse me for being so dumb,”’ he began, 
when she had seated herself across the 
desk. ‘‘There’s the deuce and all at home. 
You’ve heard. We haven’t gone any- 
where or seen anybody since Arthur got 
married. And then Myrt ‘i 

“You didn’t even let me know,”’ said 
Pearl. “I had to find out in a roundabout 
way.” 

“Well, I’ve been nearly crazy, trying to 
get things running. We're losing our help. 
Say, I wish you’d tell me all you know 
about this feller Pierson.” 

“I don’t want to talk about that now,” 
she interrupted. ‘I’m sorry for you. You 
deserve something better. Thank good- 
ness, I’ve got no children. Particularly 
thank goodness, because—well, Delos, I 
want to talk about myself. That’s what 
I came here for. I’ve no one to tell ex- 
cept—except somehow you're different 
from all the rest of the people. You know, 
I could tell you things I couldn’t bear to 
tell anyone else.” 

“Oh, I’m not “4 

“Yes, I mean it. You’re sympathetic. 
You understand. And you're like me, 
Delos. You’ve got real gayety of spirit, 
not the mock kind that just goes through 
the form of having a good time, but when 
you enjoy yourself you put your soul into 
it, as Ido. I’m leaving Ernest.” 

“Leaving Ernest?” repeated Milburn. 
“Not for good?” 








“WES for good. Oh, we haven’t quar- 
reled—that is, not more than usual. 
In fact, I think we like each other better, 
now that we’ve had it out. He’s perfectly 
willing; I dare say you know well enough 
that he has a comforter for his breaking 
heart. You’ve probably met her?” 

“No, upon my word I haven’t,”’ gasped 
Delos. 

“Well, I wish you had. You’d see that 
Ernest has a refined but rather anemic 
taste. Not having any blood to spare 
himself, he inclines toward pale people 
who do everything languidly. I’m full of 
‘he joy of living. ‘I’ve always bothered 

im. 

“All I can say, he’s got darned bad 
judgment,” said Delos, feelingly 

She had risen and gone to the window, 
which looked out, being at the rear of the 
building, upon a jumble of ugly roofs, 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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Asparagus lips 
at their fi anodt 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 


Why not insist on this brand — ie’ it’s 


such a certain guide to the quality you want? 


“hust be 


Aure 
you say 


There’s no rm delicacy than Det 
Monte Asparagus Tips. They’re 
the most tender part of the whole 
asparagus spear—a mouth-melting, 
succulent food that never fails to 
tempt. 


More than that, they add such re- 
markable variety to everyday meals 
—with such slight effort and ex- 
pense—that they are doubly wel- 
come in most homes. Det Monte 
Asparagus Tips are equally delicious 
hot or cold, equally fitting as a vege- 


table or salad. In omelets, creamed 
or with cheese, they bring new 
charm to even the plainest meal. 


Best of all, there is no waste. De - 
_’ Monte Asparagus Tips are all food, 


from tip to butt. A delicacy, yes 
—but an economical one as well! 
Just remember—when you order 
—to specify’ Det. Monte. Both on 
asparagus tips and the long spears, 
it assures the quality you want— 


one uniform, dependable goodness, 
no matter when or where you buy. 






Just as an example 
of what we mean— 
Try either of the dishes above! They 
indicate the wide variety of menu de- 
lights so quickly and simply prepared 
with. De. Monte Asparagus Tips. 
Det Monte Asparagus Salad needs 
only a little lettuce and a touch of 


-your favorite dressing. Dex MonTE 


Asparagus Milanaise is asparagus tips 
and egg, baked with grated cheese. 
For other recipes, write for our new 
asparagus folder. Free—together with 
«The Det Monte Fruit Book.’’ Ad- 
dress Dept. 104, California Packing 


Corporation, San Francisco. 


cAnd remember when ordering— 


Det Monte Asparagus Tips are 
packed and graded as to thickness or 
circumference of the spears or stalk 
—and each size shown on the label, 
as Colossal or Mammoth where extra 
large spears are wanted, and Large, 
Medium and Small where a greater 
number of portions are necessary. The 
quality, however, is always the same. 


DEL MONTE 
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‘Look. Mother. [can polish too! 































T is easy NOW to have beautiful waxed floors in every room, 

It makes no difference whether the floors are old or new —of 
soft or hard wood, linoleum, tile or composition. And it ma ‘ters 
not how the floors were originally finished —with varnish, shellac, 
wax or paint. Try the Johnson Wax Treatment on them 


By this new method all hard work is avoided—there are 
no messy rags or pails around—you are saved the bother and 
expense of frequent refinishing. It will take only a few miniites, 
You don’t need to stoop or kneel. It won't soil or roughen 
your hands. And you will see your floors take on a sew 
brightness and beauty. They will glow with a deep, velvety 
gloss that seems to rise from the depths of the wood. 


All you do is to spread on a thin coat of Johnson’s Polish. 
ing Wax with a Lamb’s-wool Mop. This cleans as it waxes, 
Then run the Johnson Electric Polisher over the floor and let 
ELECTRICITY do all the work. The brush spinning 2100 


times a minute burnishes the wax to a wonderful, even lustre. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 
Electric Floor ‘Polisher 


This Electric Floor Polisher runs itself —you don’t need to push 


it or bear down on it—just guide it with the finger-tips. Itis 


much easier than running a vacuum cleaner! And it is ten 
times better and quicker than the old-fashioned hand methods. 
With it you can polish all your floors in the time it used to 
take to do a single room. 


RENT IT FOR $2.00 A DAY 


From your neighborhood store or your painter you can rent 
this beauty-giving Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day. In 
one day you can make every floor a foundation of gleaming 
beauty on which your rugs and furniture will reveal new 
charm and value. 


Telephone NOW and make an appointment to rent a John 
son’s Wax Electric Floor Polisher for a day. Or buy one outright 
for your own exclusive use. The investment is small for so 
great a convenience. Ask your local merchant for a free dem- 
onstration. Or write us for further particulars. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 
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JOHNSON'S POLISHING WAX 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS. POLISHES, PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 
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chimneys and back yards littered with 
refuse. Milburn turned in his chair and 
gazed at her. She was dressed in a plain 
blue tailored suit, of the kind she knew 
set off her trim figure best. Her little 
shoes were immaculate and modish. The 
hand which carried her long gloves was 
akimbo on her hip. 

Something impelled Milburn to rise and 
go to her side and loop an arm within hers. 
Not a word was spoken for some time. 
Delos felt that his pulse was hammering 
in his temples. All his cares were falling 
from him and his mind whirled about one 
centric thought: That she was lovely and 
desirable, and perhaps she had come to— 
gates 

“See that dreadful view!’ Pearl sud- 
denly cried. “Oh, I want to leave all that. 
I want to be quiet, along the edge of some 
Italian lake, just to dream in the sunshine 
and under the blue sky, with someone 
who understands and loves me. Lake 
Como! I’ve always wanted to go there. 
I shall! I’ve money of my own. I’m my 
own master.” 

“Lake Como,” breathed Delos, charmed 
by the word, though he had never heard 
of the place before. ‘That must be great !”” 


HE looked up at him, her red lips 

slightly parted in an alluring smile, her 
eyes dreamy and filmy. Milburn did not 
know how it happened. The next thing, 
she was in his arms and he was kissing her 
passionately, wildly. She surrendered her- 
self to his embrace as she had planned to 
do. The faint perfume of her whole pres- 
ence intoxicated him. 

A moment afterward Delos was holding 
her at arm’s length and looking at her like 
a frightened child. He rather expected 
her to cry a rebuke upon him. 

Instead, she returned his steady look 
seriously and shook her head. ‘“‘No; it 
wouldn’t be right,’’ she said softly. ‘‘For 
this one moment of happiness, I don’t 
care. No; wehave aright to it, just once. 
But you have others to think of is 

“Little they care for me,’’ rasped out 
the man. ‘I’m sick of it too. I want to 
do what’s fair and square, but I’m not 
happy; I’m being crushed; I feel a weight 
on me here.”” He struck his breast with a 
clenched hand. 

“Tf we had only met years ago,” she 
murmured, “‘when we both were free.” 

“Yes, I’m too old,” he admitted dully. 
The dream was fading. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that. Too old! 
Nonsense, Delos. I won’t have you say 
that. That wasn’t what I meant at all. I 
meant I’m really not bad, Delos. I don’t 
want to hurt anyone. But I could be so 
happy with you.” 

She could be so happy with him! The 
flattery of it stunned him. This lovely and 
wonderfully bred creature actually cared 
for him. He had not dared to hope that 
he was still the man he hoped he was. 

“Listen,” he said quickly. “I want to 
live once too before I die. I can’t stand 
this sort of thing any longer. But I’m not 
as rich as—as some people think. It’s a 
peculiar condition. I never told you. I’ve 
never told anybody ——”’ 

“Oh, please—please don’t talk about 
money. Money! I hate the sound of the 
word. I’ve heard nothing but money, 
money, since I was born. I want to be 
happy. It costs so little to live abroad, 
where people can really live ** There 
was a firm rapping on the outer door. 


‘| MUST go,” she whispered. “Let’s 
just dream about it.”” She put her 
hand in his fleetingly. ‘‘Isn’t there another 
door? Not that I care, but you - 

_ He was grateful to her for so much con- 
sideration. ‘Yes,’ he whispered back. 
‘Through that room there, on the side. 
That leads out to the other corridor.” 

“‘Au revoir.” 

Delos stumbled back to the door where 
the rapping had ceased, and saw a man 
going down the hall. ‘Did you want me?” 

The man turned. It was Horace Drum- 
mey. 
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“The dickens!” growled Milburn. 
“What’s he want this time?” But he 
manufactured a semblance of his old 
salesmanlike buoyancy. ‘Oh, hello, Mr. 
Drummey. Sorry the door was locked. I 
was busy in the other room. Come right 
in. 

Mr. Drummey entered with the firm 
tread and resolute face of one who has an 
unpleasant duty to be performed. He put 
his hat on the edge of the desk, sat down 
and deliberately took a long white enve- 
lope from his pocket. Milburn watched 
him narrowly; yet his mind was not 
wholly on Drummey. The woman who 
had just left the room—and he thought he 
saw the Garbutt attorney sniff apprecia- 
tively at the atmosphere—had bequeathed 
to it too much of her personality for Delos 
to be wholly single-minded. 


““T’LL come to the point at once,” began 

Drummey, passing the envelope to the 
other man. “Mr. Garbutt is very precise 
in these matters, and you'll find in the 
envelope a memorandum which I wrote at 
his dictation. Still, he wanted to know 
that the matter was fully understood, and 
I was to see you in person. The fact is, 
Mr. Milburn, Mr. Garbutt has decided to 
discontinue his allowance to you. Er, that 
is, the check which was posted on the first 
day of this month will be the last.” 

Milburn did not reply. He looked into 
the attorney’s face glassily. 

“This is not a pleasant errand. Still, 
it’s all in the day’s work,”’ went on Drum- 
mey, unsmiling. ‘‘Do I make myself 
clear?” 

“Sure,” was the reply, curiously un- 
emotional. “I get it. The—the game is 
up. It wasa—a game, I guess. Somehow, 
I never believed it quite, anyway. You 
said the last check was—was the last 
one?” 

Horace Drummey nodded. 

“I suppose you went back and told 
Enoch that I was living up to the 
handle i 

The lawyer’s face flushed. “I did no 
spying upon you, Mr. Milburn, believe 
me. It’s true, I reported the facts as I saw 
them. But a commercial agency would 
have done the same, and you'll admit I 
asked you no personal questions.”’ 

“It wouldn’t have made any difference 
if you had. That’s all right. I’ve no kick 
against you. I guess I’ve no kick against 
Enoch either. He gave me a good ride 
while it lasted. That’s about all there is to 
say, ain’t it?” 

The lawyer rose hastily. “I think so. 
I don’t pretend to understand the matter, 
Mr. Milburn. I’ve done my part—rather 
a nasty job; I don’t care for it. Good 
morning.” 

“‘Good morning,” replied Delos. 

He sat for a while, after he heard the 
outer door close, staring at the long white 
envelope. Then he slit the flap and read 
the missive. 
nating. It merely repeated, in a few 
words, what the attorney had already said. 





" ELL, that’s over,” said Delos aloud. 

He got into his coat, jammed his 
hat on his head and went out. He felt the 
need of fresh air. As he paced along the 
street, with great strides, he was conscious 
of bumping into several persons. He mut- 
tered an apology and strode onward. 
Once in a while he chuckled. It was when 
he thought of the consternation at home 
amorg the younger ones when he should 
tell them. But he was sorry for Floss. 
Poor Floss! It would keel her over. Pearl 
had quite gone out of the picture. He 
gave her no thought at all. 

How he got there he wasn’t sure, but 
when Milburn’s mind cleared a bit, he was 
sitting in the big waiting room of the 
Union Station, watching the people come 
and go. The big clock at the end of the 
waiting room pronounced the time as ten 
minutes past two. 

Suddenly Milburn’s thoughts went to 
Tom Quint. Tom! Tom had the laugh on 
him now. Unless—well, there was a 
chance. If he could only form a quick 
connection, before the ax fell, some selling 














It was brief and unillumi-. 


Business . . . 
and pleasure 
---as usual! 


Here’s a day brimful of delightful things to 
do. Or a day of pressing business and last- 
minuteshopping—adaythatcan’t bespared! 
How gratifying to know that there need be 
no postponements... no rearrangements 


...no disappointments. Hickory Personal 


Necessities will help you carry on in per- 
fect comfort and security! 


HICKORY BELTS 


arelight...easy. ..comforting—skillfully shaped 
and softly finished. They’re so comfortable you'll 
be conscious only of absolute protection—they’re 
“the belts that never bind’. Be definite about a 
detail that means so much to your security—ask 
for Hickory Belts in particular. You’ll find just 
the style you’re seeking. If your dealer doesn’t 
have them, write, giving his name. Address, Mrs. 
Ruth Stone, 1165 West Congress Street, Chicago. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


HICKORY 


CHICAGO TORONTO 








. Personal ‘Necessities 








Hickory All-Elastic Belt —Gentle, 
non-binding, bandage elastic. Elastic 
pendants. Slip-on style—no fasten- 
ing. Flesh or white; medium, large or 
extra large. As low as 25c; satin 
trimmed, 50c. 





Hickory Belt with Sateen Shield— 
A soft, fabric belt with elastic only at 
the sides and on the tabs, to adjust 
length. Bone button at side closing. 
Easy to put on and take off. Flesh or 
white; in all waist sizes, 22 to 36. As 
low as 50c. 





Mesh Shield» Belt —Com- 
ttions of soft mesh. 


Hickory 

fortable shield 
Elastic only at the sides. Front closing 
with pearl buttons. Easy to put on 
and take off. Flesh or white; medium, 
large or extra large size. As low as 50c. 
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Filmy 
es a 


are easily draped on 


this better curtain rod 


EAUTIFUL windows are not hard 
Here, in the Judd 
Bluebird Curtain Rod, the art of win- 
dow draping finds an easy way to beauty. 


The Judd Bluebird Rod is made easy to 


to arrange. 


put up and take down, by the 












This window was draped by Richard Cecil Pond, In- 

terior Decorator, of New York City. A Judd Blue- 

bird Double Rod was draped with two-tone rayon 

voile, in sand and blue. The double ruffled valance 

of self material is diaphanous enough to display 

the fringed and scalloped roller shade of glazed 
Cc intz. 


+ y i 


At left is shown the Judd Bluebird Double 
Rod, with a section reproduced in actual 
size to illustrate the three stiffening ribs, 

exclusive in the Judd Bluebird Cur- 
tain Rod. 










































‘exclusive Can’t-Fall Hook- 
Hanger. Put it in place witha 
few taps of a hammer, and 
know that it will not fall or 
become loosened by accident. 


Use filmy fabrics, for the 
baked lacquer finish—found 
only in the Judd Bluebird 
Rod—will not catch or pull 
the most delicate material; 
and it will not rust or cor- 
rode. The three stiffening 
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At left are illustrated 
the single and triple rod 
styles of Judd Bluebird 
Rods. You can see the 
Can’t-Fall Hook- 


Hanger on these rods. 

















ribs. hold the heaviest or the 
simplest materials straight, with- 
out sagging. 

Ask for this better rod at your 
department store or hardware store. 
Ask for it by name—the Judd 
Bluebird Curtain Rod—and know 


then that you are getting the flat, 
sagless, rustless curtain rod with 
the three exclusive features that 
make it better. H. L. Judd Com- 
pany, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Bluehicd 


| J UDD Curtain Rods 
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proposition with big money in it, oil stock, 
Florida real estate, something like that. 
Otherwise, Tom had the laugh on him. 
He hadn’t treated Tom right. He wouldn’t 
blame Tom for snickering. The rest of the 
crowd, the Prews, the Hazeltines, let ’em 
go to the deuce! They were no good any- 
way. But Floss, poor girl! It was pretty 
tough on her. 

It occurred to Milburn that he had told 
the chauffeur to go to a certain garage and 
wait till Milburn telephoned. The garage 
was not far from the First National Build- 
ing. Delos grinned weakly as he con- 
sidered the irony of his situation. As long 
as no one knew that he was broke, he 
could summon his limousine like a gentle- 
man. 

He did. And when the car arrived he 
said to his chauffeur: ‘‘Henry, I want to 
just ride around this afternoon. I’ve got 
some things to think over. Better go out 
Wilkinsburg way, and over the old turn- 
pike. Don’t hit ’er up; just jog along 
easy and arrange to get me home about 
five.’’ Milburn settled back in the uphol- 
stery and lighted a cigar. He had never 
quite realized before how comfortable the 
seat was. It just reached out and drew 
him lovingly into itself. 

Henry was a punctual and adroit driver, 
and it was almost exactly five o’clock 
when the limousine stopped in front of the 
home door. ‘That was a good ride, 
Henry. I don’t know when I’ve enjoyed 
myself so much,” said Milburn, as he went 
up the steps. He opened the door and a 
strong and pungent odor greeted him. 
He sniffed. Then he rang for Stevens. 

‘‘What’s that smell, Stevens? Nothing 
afire, is there?” 


HE butler smiled wanly. “‘ No, sir; just 
Miss Myrtle, that is, your daughter, 
making some candy in the kitchen. It 
boiled over, or something, and the odor 
went through the house. I’m sorry to say, 
sir,’ and here Stevens lowered his voice 
to a whisper, “that the cook has gone. 
There was some misunderstanding. I 
think she objected to the young ladies 
coming into the kitchen to make candy. 
You know how cooks are, sir. I’ve done 
my best to get another here for dinner, 
telephoning for the mistress everywhere, 
but it’s so late - 
“But she didn’t go without her money ?”’ 
“Yes, sir, she went at once. She was 
fair angry. I remonstrated with her, but 
it was no use at all.” 








““Where’s Mrs. Milburn?” 
“She’s in the kitchen, sir. They're pro. 
jecting dinner, I believe. I offered to do my 
bit, sir. I can cook a bit in an emergency.” 

“So can my wife and daughter,” replied 
Delos. ‘‘You’re a good fellow, Stevens. 
But you’d better let them get dinner. 
They know how.” 

As soon as Milburn entered the kitchen, 
he was greeted with three vibrant state- 
ments, all delivered in the same key, a 
tone of indignation. 

“‘Father, just because I wanted to make 
some candy 

“Del, the cook’s gone. The wretched 
creature a 








“CAY, dad, you knew I wanted to use 
the limousine this morning. I had all 
my arrangements made ee 

“Shut up!’ was the abrupt answer 
Delos made his son, who was sitting in 
a corner of the kitchen, with his young 
wife perched on his knees. ‘‘Floss, leave 
this crowd here, and let them knock to- 
gether something for dinner. Myrt knows 
how to cook well enough. I want to see 
you—something important. You got a 
job yet, Arthur? That’s funny, ain't it, 
Marye? A millionaire asking his son if 
he’s got a job yet. Myrt, what’ll you take 
for that sport car of yours?”’ 

“What’s the matter, Del?”’ asked Mrs. 
Milburn. “‘What’s happened? Why are 
you saying those things? What makes you 
look so queer, Del?’”’ 

“Come with me,” repeated Milburn, 
taking his wife by the arm and leading her 
from the kitchen. They went upstairs to 
Mrs. Milburn’s room, the woman follow- 
ing without a word. 

Delos shut the door and locked it. 
“We don’t often get so far away from our 
family,” he said. ‘Floss, I'll tell you 
now. Enoch Garbutt ——”’ 

“Oh, Del, you don’t mean he’s dead?” 
cried Mrs. Milburn, her voice trembling 
with excitement. ‘I knew from the way 
you acted 

Her lips remained parted in feverish ex- 
pectation of what her husband was about 
to tell her. 

“‘Dead? Oh, no. Enoch isn’t that kind 
of old gentleman. We’ll be dead before he 
is. Enoch has left us flat, Floss. Drum- 
mey came and told me today, and here's 
the document. No more money from 
Enoch. We're finished.” 
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Helpful Ladies Flome Journal Books 


Order the following from the Service 
Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

PRENATAL LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 
mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 
ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

MILK FORMULA FOR FEEDING INFANTS, 
AND DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared 
by Dr. S. Josephine Baker. These leaf- 
lets contain suggestions for the feeding 
of children from one week to six years of 
age. Price, 10 cents. 


JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 
JOURNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents. 
PORTFOLIO OF JOURNAL HoMES. A sup- 


plement to Journal Houses and Journal 
Bungalows. Price, 25 cents. 

How TO BUILD THE FIREPLACE. Price, 5 
cents. 

How To Buy Your HOME. 
cents. 

WHAT YOu SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILD- 
ING A LITTLE HOUSE. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE HOUSE GARDEN. 
Price, 10 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BASKETS. 
larged edition; 
Price, 25 cents. 


Price, 15 


An en- 
no increase in price. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. A new booklet 
just published. Price, 20 cents. 
You must order the following booklets directly 


from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


THE NEw FASHION Book. A forty-page 
fashion magazine, containing all the 
latest American and French designs. 
Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party. 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 

Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . Bet ee ag) | ee ea 
ipommermrs > ea ties Diedt ty 45 
ee ne) Noe Sees it ite) Kige 40 
Blouses and Skirts . i. es SS 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 years). 35 
Cotteremre. sete: ohio. eee 35 
Children’s Clothes . » 26.30 
Lingerie. a : 30 
Transfers . . 25, up 
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Disinfectant 
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“BE CAREFUL where the chil- 
dren play,” you say. “There’s a lot 
of sickness around, and we cannot be too careful.” 

But what of the danger within your own home? 
The very germs of disease that you fear ride in 
on dust, on shoes, on clothing, and settle—by the 
millions—on every exposed spot, on door knobs, 
banisters, window sills and panes, telephone 
mouthpieces. 

Soap and water will not kill all germs. Health 
authorities say that only the use of a true disinfect- 
ant in your cleaning water will protect your home 
against these hidden dangers. 


“Play 


99 
Sate The sure disinfectant is “Lysol” 


Disinfectant. It has for years been 
the standard with hospitals and physicians. No 
germ can live where “Lysol” Disinfectant is used. 

Use a tablespoonful of “Lysol” Disinfectant to 
each quart of your cleaning water. It will not 
roughen the hands and its soapy character makes 
it help clean as it disinfects. 
Made by Lysol, Incorporated, Bloomfield, N. J., a division of Lehn 
& Fink Products Company. Canadian Business: Lysol (Canada) 
Limited, Toronto. 

Every wife and mother will find these three books of absorbing 


interest: “When Baby Comes,” “Health Safeguards in the 
Home,” and “The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 





Send this coupon for the < 








Name 


Street_ 








= 














City 











Re. 
LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. 8, Bloomfield, N. J. 


(Please print name and address plainly) 


“Lysol” Health Library—rree 
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in your bath 






XASPERATING—isn’t it—to wait 

and wait for the water to drain from a 
slow-emptying tub after your morning bath? 
And just when you’re in the biggest hurry! 


Noneed toput up with this anylonger. No 
need to call a plumber, either. 


—it will be free-flowing—clean—sanitary. 


For Drano dissolves grease, hair, lint and other 
It boils, 
scours, scrubs, purifies as it opens clogged drains and 


accumulations that make drains sluggish. 


keeps them open. 


And Drano positively will not harm porcelain, 


enamel or plumbing. 


Use it regularly in bathroom, kitchen and laundry 


and end the nuisance of slow-moving drains. 


Many Other Uses 


A tablespoonful or two of Drano each week 
will keep refrigerator drain-pipes clean and 
sanitary. Drano disinfects and deodorizes 
garbage cans—removes grease and oil drip- 
pings from garage floors, too. And when 
baking dishes, pots, pans or glass oven- 
ware—anything but aluminum—be- 
come encrusted with hard-burned fat or 
food, just soak them in a solution of 
Drano—and out they come, bright and 
shining like new. 


Buy a can today at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store. Or send 25c for a full- 
sized can. Express charges additional 
outside of the United States and Canada. 
The Drackett Chemical Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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Cleans and 
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What’s the “speed limit”’ 


tub? 








Just pour in Drano, ’ 
and in a jiffy the drain will be working as it should 
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Down-spout 
clogged? Try this! 
Use Drano in down- 
spouts that are 
clogged with leaves 
and avoid the ex- 
pense of having a 
tinner do the job. 
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TRADE da REG. Op S. PAT. OFF. 
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35 Cents in Canada D Ti ains 25¢ 
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eyome -Memories and Reflections 


(Continued from Page 31) 


my disappointment at failing to make my 
debut, because I felt, in spite of this mis- 
carriage of my plans, that as long as I had 
my voice, the future held opportunity. 

We returned to Paris, ‘and I went to 
Madame Marchesi, who, after having 
made me sing all the most ponderous rdéles 
in the world, told me that I had made my 
voice heavy by singing La Juive! 

It did not take long to lighten it again, 
however, as I had no vocal vices, and the 
next move was to see where I might make 
my debut. I had been 
refused at the Opera, 


this memorable audition, M. Gaillard, the 
director, was most charming and said, 
among many other things, that my voice 
was fresh and beautiful and that my jn- 
terpretation had poetry, but that he felt 
that I was too young to shoulder the re. 
sponsibility of introducing Juliette to the 
patrons of the Opera. It was evident that 
I did not appeal to him personally. An- 
other grievous disappointment. The third! 

Fortunately the publisher, Heugel, be- 
came interested in my career about this 
time and was kind 
enough in the autumn 





and I had failed tomake 
my debut at the Brus- 
sels Opéra la Monnaie. 
While we were ponder- 
ing this problem, a 
strange person, called 
Ffrench, who was re- 
cruiting singers for 
comic opera, wanted 
me to go with him. 
That, of course, was out 
of the question, not be- 
cause I had any feel- 
ing of superiority about 
comic opera, for I have 
always believed that it 
is not what you do, but 














of 1888 to arrange a 
hearing for me at the 
Opéra Comique. I was 
engaged immediately at 
a salary of five hundred 
francs a month, and 
signed a contract which 
included a clause stipu- 
lating that my salary 
began the day I affixed 
my signature and was 
to be paid to me 
whether I sang or not. 

This salary clause 
was the only good thing 
that came out of my en- 
gagement at the Opéra 











the way you do it that 
counts, but because I 
knew I did not have the light and super- 
ficial touch necessary for success in that 
line. 

Then, learning that Gounod was looking 
for a Juliette, Madame Marchesi took me 
to sing for him, and he declared himself 
much pleased and accepted me at once as 
his Juliette on one condition, that I should 
study the entire rdle with him and under 
his direction. He told Madame Marchesi 
that she knew nothing of French tradi- 
tions—which infuriated her, not, oddly 
enough, with him, but with me—and that 
he would accept me only on those terms. 
Nothing could have seemed more mar- 
velous to me. 

Thereafter began a series of enchanting 
lessons during which Gounod not only 
taught me Juliette and his other operas, 
but millions of other things about right 
ideals of work and the correct attitude to- 
ward one’s art and public. He believed 
that the voice was only the canvas upon 
which one painted, and that one should 
not sing down to the public taste, as, 
while the crowd could not always distin- 
guish the false from the true, it would al- 
ways respond to the really sincere in art. 
He told me, too, always to sing to the one 
intelligent listener, even if there were only 
one. I went his advice one better, and 
sang to myself and my overexacting artis- 
tic conscience. 


cAnother Disappointment 


E USED to sing Mozart for me, and 

noone could sing Mozart more beauti- 
fully. Often after our lessons he would 
give not only a lecture on the philosophy 
of art, but a little illustrated lecture on the 
various schools of music. 

It might be well to note here that at the 
time I was studying Juliette with him, 
Romeo and Juliette was in the process of 
being transferred from the Opéra Comique 
to the Opera, with a ballet newly written 
for the impending occasion by Gounod. 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke were to sing 
the parts of Romeo and Frére Laurent re- 
spectively, and the other réles were to be 
taken by recruits from the very best sec- 
ondary talent of the Opera. Therefore it 
was no small honor to be considered 
worthy of singing his Juliette upon this 
most important occasion by Gounod. 

When Gounod considered me quite 
ready in the réle, he not only made the ap- 
pointment with the directors of the Opera, 
but went with me to this audition and sang 
all the duets with me. When I had finished 


ELE sNok COMTPEELL 


Comique, for Massenet 
resolved that I should 
not make my debut before Sibyl Sander- 
son, of whom he was a tremendous admirer 
until the day of his death. 

The career and life of Sibyl Sanderson 
are too well known for me to comment 
upon. She was a very beautiful and 
greatly talented woman, and afterward 
became a dear and very close friend of 
mine. She was one of the kindest and 
most generous of people, incapable of 
meanness, and probably knew nothing of 
the real import of Massenet’s maneuvers. 


Tearing Up a (ontract 


N THE month of January, 1889, a Rus- 

sian impresario heard me and wanted to 
engage me for a three-month season in 
Russia, suggesting that in as much as the 
Opéra Comique was not using me, I could 
easily get a vacation. This I did. 

The day after I received this offer I had 
an urgent note from the Paris Opera ask- 
ing me to come at once to see the director. 

I learned later that M. Gaillard, after 
refusing me, had engaged an Italian singer 
in whom he believed, to sing the rdle of 
Juliette. But Gounod refused to allow her 
to appear in Juliette until he had heard 
her in Faust. And after hearing her in 
Faust, he had declared that she was in- 
capable of interpreting Juliette as he 
wished and insisted upon my being given 
the rdle. M. Gaillard again refused to in- 
trust such an important performance to a 
debutante who might have stage fright 
and heavens knows what! So they effected 
a compromise. 

And it was of this compromise that M. 
Gaillard told me in our interview. He said 
that M. Gounod had agreed that Patti 
should be engaged for the first six per- 
formances, that this Italian singer should 
sing the next three, and that I should ap- 
pear in the réle for the remainder of my 
engagement, which M. Gaillard proposed 
to be two years. 

When he had concluded I told him that 
I didn’t see how I could, as I was engaged 
at the Opéra Comique. Whereupon he 
said, ““Your engagement has only a few 
months more to run. Can’t you get out 
of it?” 

I then acted upon impulse and did what 
only a rash woman would have done. | 
said suddenly, ‘‘Give me that contract. | 
will sign it”’; and immediately was the un- 
comfortable possessor of two operatic con- 
tracts. However, I succeeded in having 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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Flow to protect 
your baby’s skin 
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FTER THE BATH, try patting Hinds 

Honey and Almond Cream on baby’s 
small chubby person, before you dust on 
talcum. For Hinds Cream prevents chaf- 
ing, and keeps the skin soft and delicately 
smooth. 

Also—on cold days, before the daily 
airing, moisten a piece of absorbent cotton 
with Hinds Cream and gently go over 
baby’s face and hands with it. Then pow- 
der. This simple and easy precaution will 
protect baby’s tender skin from roughness 
and chapping. (The same treatment will 
protect yours, too.) 

For, you see, Hinds Cream protects and 
prevents, just as well as it soothes and heals. 

Let us send you a generous sample bot- 
tle to try. Simply fill in the coupon and 
mail it. 









Try HINDS CREAM 


Protects skin Makes powder cling to face Prevents sunburn 


Softens skin Smooths “catchy fingers” Prevents ewindburn 
Cleanses skin Prevents chapping Softens cuticle 
Soothes skin Protects against alkali After shaving 
Protects from hard water Makes enlarged pores normal 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream may now be 
purchased in France, in Germany, and in England. 
Made by A. S. HINDS CO. 
a division of LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, New Jersey 


In Canada: Made by A. S. Hinds Co, (Canada) Limited 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 





LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. 54 Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me a sample bottle of 
HINDS Honey and Almond CREAM 
the protecting cream for the skin. 


Name 


ADDRESS cpeveitenetnidagaai 
de Town, State eee “ 
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Scores of Interior Decorators 


Have Selected This Table : 


Few Creations of fine furniture have enjoyed the . ie tk 
widespread success of this exquisitely designed Kiel 
ne Table. Home furnishing authorities have praised it eagle” a 
highly. Women everywhere have admired it. - E 2 
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EX pes 


You, too, will want its graceful beauty in your home 
when you have seen it. And its modest cost— always 
true of Kiel Tables—will surprise you. 
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Ae ar The type of dealer with whom you care to consult 
ee os can undoubtedly show you the table itself. Perhaps it 
will add a touch of individuality and attractiveness to 
your home—factors appreciated especially by parents 
a who would offset the growing and less desirable 
4 attractions outside the home. Ask to see Kiel Table 
No. 4427. The Kiel monogram is on the underside. 

















Many other exquisitely designed Kiel Tables, in all 
sizes and types, are illustrated in our beautiful book- 
let “Enduring Masterpieces”. May we send you a copy? 





Tue Kiet Furniture Co., Dept. 1-m, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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4 
Table No. 4427, illustrated, has Butt Walnut Top, 66” x 20’. i : pi. 
Finish, English Antique Walnut — plain or polychrome. s — 
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IpgAs FoR Your Home — Send for 
this booklet which illustrates many charm- 
ing room arrangements and brings to 
you practical ideas for interior decorating. 
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the Opéra Comique contract torn up that 
very day. 

The next morning the announcement of 
my engagement with the Opera appeared 
in all the papers. There was, of course, no 
way the Opéra Comique could prove the 
exact hour at which I had signed the other 
contract. And their annoyance can well 
be imagined. 

It was in this year of my debut at the 
Opera that our charming circle of friends 
grew to quite imposing proportions. It in- 
cluded a number of friends from China and 
their relatives and friends, and our minis- 
ter, Mr. Coolidge—the United States did 
not have an embassy in 1889—at whose 
house we were frequent guests. Perhaps 
one of my nearest friends, who remained 
so until her death, was Miss Henrietta 
King, the sister of Madame Waddington, 
whose Memoirs have been so widely read. 
Another of my closest friends was Mrs. 
Post, a great beauty under the last empire, 
who was like a second mother to me. Cer- 
tainly no mother could have been kinder 
toa daughter. It was at her house that I 
met Madame Osma, daughter of the 
Conde Valenzia, who, in later years, was 
to make my first visit to, Spain such a 
happy one. 

Among other pleasant remembrances of 
that first happy year was my association 
with Madame Alboni, the great contralto, 
of whom it was said that hers was the voice 
of a nightingale in the body of an elephant. 
She had a wonderful range, the most per- 
fectly even scale pos- 
sible and great finish. 
She once showed me a 
tiny sheaf of the airs 
from operas which she 
sang at concerts and 
parties, and told me 
that she would never 
sing an opera in which 
there was a note she 
found difficult. These of 
the little sheaf she had 
studied for so many 
years that they flowed 
from her voice mechani- 
cally. When I contrast 
this handful of arias 
with the enormous 
repertoire that even 
opera singers are 
obliged to have now 
when they go on a con- 
cert tour, not to mention recital singers, 
I marvel at the difficulties the last fifty 
years have added to the lot of the singer. 


«Madame Alboni 


ADAME ALBONI was a pupil of 

both Rossini and the great barytone, 
the greatest of his period, Rubini. At well 
over sixty and absolutely weighed down 
with fat, she still had complete command of 
her voice and could do with it as she willed. 
This, as well as her wonderful concentra- 
tion of tone, I have always attributed to 
the fact that she was taught by a man, a 
man without prejudice in the matter of 
registers and lightness of sound. I have 
always found that if the voice is properly 
placed and controlled first, the lightness 
will follow automatically; while if one be- 
gins with delicacy and “floating” sounds, 
one ends with vocal instability. 

In comparison with the ‘‘stayers’’ Ma- 
dame Alboni left the stage, both operatic 
and concert, very early in life. She did so, 
at least so she told me, because while sing- 
ing she had to curb her passion for food 
and could never indulge in her passion for 
that great national dish of her country, 
macaroni, in all its forms. 

My mother and I dined with her fre- 
quently, and Gargantuan feasts they were. 
She was also an intimate friend of Alex- 
andre Dumas, pére, and it was at her house 
that I met that other Dumas, whose friend- 
ship was to prove most inspiring to me, 
Alexandre Dumas, fils. Iam rather touched 
when I think now of the willingness of the 
author of The Clémenceau Case to waste 
the time over me he did. I must have 





amused him greatly, however, because, 
among other things, I told him that I 
thought his La Dame aux Camélias was 
a book that wielded the worst possible in- 
fluence on the young mind, because it 
made wickedness seem so beautiful. 

He greeted this lofty statement with: 
“How do you know? Have you read it?”’ 

I answered: ‘‘ Yes; when I studied Tra- 
viata. But I never shall again, as I con- 
sider it’—imagine the impertinence of 
me—‘‘a very bad influence in that it is a 
glorification of immorality and presents ir- 
— of living in a dangerously poetic 
ight.” 

He smiled and said: ‘Oh, yes, you will. 
I will prove it to you. I shall send it to 
you, and you will find that you cannot re- 
sist it.” 

I laughed, and thought little more of his 
boast until one day a package was brought 
to me containing one of the first editions of 
that famous book, known in America for 
some unfathomable reason as Camille. 
It was beautifully bound in blue morocco 
with gold tooling, and fastened with a 
golden clasp which was locked. And there 
was no key! 


eA Book Without a Key 


T WAS irresistible. On peeping at one 

little corner I managed to see that he 
had written a long dedication to me, and I 
wrote in haste for the key. The key came 
in due course, along with one of his charac- 
teristic, beautifully written and amusing 
letters. 


I unlocked the book forthwith 
and found the dedica- 
tion beginning: 

“Since you ask me 
for the key to open this 
book,”’ and followed by 
four pages of the most 
masterly analysis of my 
character and tenden- 
cies. (He was more or 
less clairvoyant, and 
had begun our ac- 
quaintance by reading 
my character by my 
hand and physiog- 
nomy.) The dedica- 
tion ended: ‘“‘La voix 
d’une Malibran (whom, 
by the way, he adored, 
and for whom it was 
said he entertained a 
passion) pour chantu 
l’amour et les bras de 
Romeo pour rentrer chez voi. C’est im- 
possible.”” His signature followed, and 
then as a postscript at the extreme bot- 
tom of the page was written: “A relire 
dans vingt ans.”’ 

Just before my debut at the Opera, I 
went to Madame Alboni at her house, the 
Ville d’Avray, to ask her advice about a 
contract offered me by the original Colonel 
Mapleson, who had, at various times, 
brought Patti to America. Colonel Ma- 
pleson wished to act as a sort of agent or 
adviser to me, and desired that I put my- 
self and my career entirely in his hands. 

Madame Alboni took the contract he 
had drawn up and read it carefully. After 
she had finished, she returned it to me 
with the remark: “‘He has omitted only 
one thing, and that is that he could cut off 
your head if he felt like it.” 

It was this kindly woman who begged 
me not to look upon my earnings as in- 
come, but as capital, pointing out the vari- 
ous instances of artists of great talent and 
large earning capacity who, spending not 
wisely but too well, had had to depend 
upon the charity of friends in their later 
years. She also taught me the rdle of 
Norma—another I never had occasion to 
use—and gave me her own very beautiful 
cadenzas thereto. 

She was a most interesting raconteuse, 
and told me many amusing things about 
her contemporaries— Rubini, Grisi, Mario, 
Garcieres, Malibran, Sonntag and Patti 
in the latter’s beginnings. 

It was in this same year of 1889 that I 
met Henry James for the first time at a 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN das made A SCIENTIFIC PREPARATION 


for Every Need of the Skin 
Based on Soundest Research and 
Formulated as Carefully as Food Products 


VERY once in a while, a frantic mother telephones Elizabeth 
Arden and wails, ““My baby has eaten a jar of your Cleansing 


Cream! 


(Sometimes it is Velvua Cream or Orange Skin Food.) 


Is there 


anything in it that can hurt him?” And Elizabeth Arden is always 


happy to answer that there is not. 


A watchful regime like that of a food laboratory safeguards the 
purity of Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations. Only vege- 


table colors are used to tint the powders. 


Real lemon juice is poured 


into Venetian Bleachine Cream. Real eggs make the mellow richness 


of Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream. 


The immaculate purity of these 


Preparations protects and promotes the health of your skin. 
Each of Miss Arden’s Preparations has been created to fulfill some 


definite purpose. 


And each step of the Elizabeth Arden Treatment 


supplies some need of the skin. You can obtain wonderful results at 
home by using Venetian Cleansing Cream, Ardena Skin Tonic and 
Orange Skin Food in your little Self Treatments each morning and 
night, according to the method of an Elizabeth Arden Treatment. 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes 
all impurities from the pores, leaves the skin 


soft and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones, 
jirms and clarifies the skin. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rounds 
out wrinkles and lines. Excellent for a 
thin, lined or aging face, and as a preventive 
of fading and lines. $1, $1.75, $2.75, $4.25. 


Venetian Velva Cream. 4 delicate skin 
food for sensitive skins. Recommended also 
for a full face, as it nourishes without fat- 
tening. $1, $2, $3, $6. 


Venetian Muscle Oil. Restores sunken 
tissues or flabby muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 


Venetian Pore Cream. Closes open pores, 
refines the coarsest skin. $1, $2.50. 


Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts and 
firms the tissues, smooths the contour. 


$2.25, $4. 


Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb 
quality, fine, pure, adherent. Illusion (a 
peach blend), Rachel, Ocre, Minerva, White 
and Banana. $3. 


Savon Kenott. Tooth Paste, cleansing, re- 
Sreshing, soothing. In box, 75c. In tube, 60c. 


Write for a copy of “THE QUEST OF THE 
BeautiFuL,” Elizabeth Arden’s book on the 
correct care of the skin according to her 
Scientific method. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN’S Venetian Toilet Preparations and Babani Perfumes 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 





Elizabeth Arden launched 
in America the smart fash- 
ion of blending Babani 
Perfumes to make your own 
personal perfume formula. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 25 Old Bond St. LOS ANGELES: 600 W. 7th St. 
BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta DETROIT: 318 Book Building SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave. 


CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries PHILADELPHIA: 133 S. 18th St. 


© Elizabeth Arden, 1926 
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What the World Expects 
of Women Today 


In society—in business— demands the discarding of makeshift hygienic methods 


Fight in every ten women have adopted this NEW way 
which solves woman's most important hygienic problem 
so amazingly . . . by ending the uncertainty of old 


ways . . . and adding the convenience of disposability. 
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By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


HE lives of women today are different from those of 

yesterday. More is accomplished, more is expected. The 
modern woman, unlike her predecessors, cannot afford to 
lose precious days. 


Thus makeshift hygienic methods had to go. There is a 
new way. A way that supplants the uncertainty of old-time 
methods with scientific security. 


You meet all exactments every day. You wear filmiest 
frocks and sheerest things without a second’s thought. You 
meet every day in confidence . . . unhandicapped, at your best. 


These new advantages 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad. Nurses 
in war-time France first discovered it. It is made of the 
super-absorbent Cellucotton. It absorbs and holds instantly 
sixteen times its own weight in moisture. It is five times 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOT EX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 





Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 








No laundry. As easy to 
dispose of as a piece of 


tissue—thus ending the 
trying problem of dis- 


posal. 


as absorbent as cotton. Kotex also deodorizes by a new 
disinfectant. And thus solves another trying problem. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will make a great 
difference in your viewpoint, in your peace of mind and your 
health. Many ills, according to leading medical authorities, 
are traced to the use of unsafe and unsanitary makeshift 
methods. 


Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions are turn- 
ing to this new way. 

There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. Simply discard 
Kotex as you would waste paper—without embarrassment. 


Only Kotex is “like” Kotex 
In purchasing, take care that you get the genuine Kotex. It 
is the only pad embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton. 
It is the only napkin made by this company. Only Kotex itself 
is ‘‘like’’ Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
stores everywhere. Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 
in two sizes, the Regular and Kotex-Super. Cellucotton 
Products Co., 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


65c per dozen 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 





Kotex Regular: 






Utter protection—Kotex ab- 
sorbs 16 times its own weight in 
moisture; 5 times that of cot- 


ton, and it deodorizes, thus 
assuring double protection. 

















stores keep them ready-wrapped 
in plain paper—simply help 
yourself, pay the clerk, that is 
all. 


GB) Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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large dinner party given by mutual friends 
in Paris, called Boit. I found him a de- 
lightful, genial, human and humorous per- 
during the next ten years I saw 
him often. It was with him in 1891 that 
I saw my first Ibsen play, Hedda Gabler, 
the title role of which was played by Miss 
Elizabeth Robbins. 

Henry James was a delightful conversa- 
tionalist, but one of those who believe that 
there isno such thing 
as a synonym. He 
would use only the 
one exact word that 
he felt expressed his 
idea. This word did 
not always come to 
him immediately, 
and when it failed 
him all talk was 
halted and we used 
to have to sit in sol- 
emn silence, not dar- 
ing to speak or 
prompt him, because 
that upset him 
dreadfully, until he 
remembered the 
word he wanted. 
When at last he 
found it, everyone 
felt that it had been 
worth waiting for, because it always con- 
veyed, as none other could have, the ex- 
act shade of meaning that he had had in 
mind. He had, by the way, a great love 
for dogs, and an instinctive understanding 
of them that would have endeared him to 
me had nothing else done so. 

It was he who said that I was too funda- 
mental to be happy. It was, however, 
that very defect or quality of which he 
spoke that made my art the absolute ex- 
pression of my convictions or inspiration, 
and gave it the merit of being very sincere. 
I was going to say at first, the expression 
of myself, but that is not just, for art, to 
me, sincere, honest art, is selfless. 


‘Romeo and ‘Juliet 


OT a great while before my debut I 

met, at the home of some near friends, 
Julian Story, grandson of the great Joseph 
Story, and son of William Story, the poet 
and sculptor. 

My mother found Julian perfectly de- 
lightful and talked with him all the eve- 
ning, and was highly amused by the fact 
that I paid no attention to him. 

About two months later, when I was 
walking home from a tea party some- 
where in the neighborhood of our apart- 
ment one afternoon, I met Mr. Story face 
to face. He stopped, spoke delightfully of 
my singing, and asked if he might see me 
home. He did so, and came in, and had a 
most friendly little chat with us. He asked 
my mother if he might paint my portrait, 
and invited us to tea at his studio on an 
afternoon three days distant. 

On the day appointed we went to his 
studio for tea, and afterward my mother, 
having an important errand to do, left me, 
and I went on to pay a call in the neighbor- 
hood. Mr. Story, saying that he had an 
appointment at the same house for that 
alternoon, accompanied me. This was 
rather unusual, as in those days no young 
cirl ever walked out with a young man, 
anid I never went anywhere unchaperoned 
my mother except to such houses of 
iitimate friends as were quite in the 
ieighborhood. 

We reached the house of our mutual 
appointment in due time, and as we were 
walking up the stairs—there was no ele- 
vator in this apartment—Mr. Story told 
mie he loved me and asked me to marry 
him. This, the third time we had met! 

Alas!_It was Romeo and Juliet all over 
again. I thrust the thought of it from me 
at once, paid my call, and rushed home 
overwhelmed with grief and horror. I 
had wanted to give myself entirely to my 
work, to my career, and I recognized at 
once that love was a hideous complication, 
and that this love would bring me great 


Scaascaaall 
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trouble and sorrow before I had finished 
with it. My sense of responsibility had 
always been very great, and the debts in- 
curred by my mother in my behalf lay heavy 
upon my conscience. I did not feel that I 
could contemplate marriage until they had 
been paid in full. Ultimately, this was dis- 
cussed with Mr. Story, and he was willing 
to wait until such a time as I could marry 
him with my mother’s consent and un- 
haunted by debts. There the matter stood. 
Julian was a man of infinite charm and 
grace of bearing, of 
distinction and edu- 
cation and, up to the 
time that he met me, 
had never contem- 
plated marriage. Un- 
fortunately we were 
not well mated, 
chiefly due to the 
fact, undoubtedly, 
that we were both too 
absorbed in my 
career. My success 
was as great a passion 
with him as it was 
with me. He said to 
me once that he had 
never known what it 
was to hate until he 
hated the enemies 
made by natural jeal- 
ousy of my career. 

It was in these first months of that mo- 
mentous year of my life that I found it 
necessary again to cheer up my friends 
about the continued delay of my debut. 
It seemed as though those nine perform- 
ances by Patti and Gaillard’s Italian singer 
would never be gotten through. First Jean 
de Reszke would be ill and the performance 
would be postponed, and then Patti could 
not sing for some reason or other, and 
again something else would happen. My 
friends, not knowing the exact terms of 
my contract with the Opera, imagined 
that all these delays were a repetition of 
the Opéra Comique episode and that in the 
end I would not be allowed to sing at all. 

During this siege, a devoted friend of 
Massenet and a most unwise friend of 
Sibyl Sanderson’s—as they sometimes 
are—rushed through the American colony 
begging everyone not to go to hear me, 
should my debut materialize, saying it 
would be a waste of time, as she was cer- 
tain that my voice could not be heard 
across the footlights. When I think of her 
efforts, I am tempted to cover her grave 
with flowers. Never did anyone do a 
debutante a better turn than she in beg- 
ging people not to expect too much of me! 


eA Green Postal Gard 


FRIEND of my mother was very 
anxious to, what he called, ‘square 
the critics’ before my debut. The tradi- 


tion was that the critics were very touchy ~ 


andnot likely to beamiable to those who had 
not done something for them beforehand. 

My mother asked me what I wanted to 
do in the matter, and I told her ‘‘ Noth- 
ing!” as I wanted to know if I had any 
real talent, and did not wish to influence 
people to speak well of me, if such a thing 
were possible, and go on singing in opera 
whether I was fitted for it or not on the 
strength of their prejudiced opinion. There- 
fore I came before the public unheralded — 
except for a luncheon party given by 
Madame Marchesi for the critics of one or 
two papers, one of which I believe was the 
Figaro—and to most of the reviewers an 
unknown quantity. 

At last, after the trying delays and 
gloomy prophecies of my friends, I re- 
ceived word that I was to sing. It came 
to me in the form of a green postal card 
with this formal announcement on it: 


MERCREDI, LE 13 MARS REPRESENTATION 
ROMEO AND JULIETTE 

and on the other side, my name. That 

was all. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The third article in this 
series by Madame Eames will appear in an early 
issue. 











Stockings 
RIT offers shim- 
mery tints of 
many hues to 
solve the ho- 
siery problem. 


Lingerie 
Dainty under- 
things may be 
“RIT-ed” exqui- 
site new shades 
whenever the 


least bit faded. 


Transform 
taded clothes 
to new life 

and beauty 


T means so much to have the 

color of one’s gown strictly up 
to the minute! And how much 
more it means to know you can 
have these timely colors easily 
and economically with RIT. 


Get out your old dresses. Change 
the style a bit, perhaps. Then let 
RIT give you that wardrobe of 
many-hued, adorable gowns 
you’ve always coveted. Shimmery 
greens, alluring beige, golden 
browns, navy blue—whatever color 
your heart desires! And there’s the 
always popular and useful jet black. 


The booklet “For Women who 
Love Color” tells the story on how 
to obtain the season’s fashionable 
shades—FREE for the asking. 
You’ll find that RIT will do 
wonders for those limp, color- 
less, clothes. Just the thing, too, 
for lingerie. 


Works like magic 


It’s no trouble to use RIT. 
Whether you want to fast dye 


There’s a variety of har- 
monious colors to 
tebeautify faded home 
draperies and curtains. 


or merely tint, you just have to 
follow a few simple directions. RIT 
is guaranteed to give perfect results. 


RIT will also transform many of 
your home fabrics to new beauty. 
You can quickly and easily change 
the entire color scheme by “RIT- 
ing” the old, faded drapes, spreads, 
covers and hangings in desirable, 
harmonious colors. 


At any drug, department or 
general store you may choose 
from twenty-four delightful 
colors and tints. 15c a package is 
all RIT costs. 


WHITE RIT 
Takes the old color out of faded, 
sun-streaked, spotted or perspira- 
tion stained fabrics, making it 
possible to RIT them any color. 
Wonderful, too, for removing 
spots, stains and discolorations 
from white goods of all kinds. 


Harmless as boiling water 


THE SUNBEAM CHEMICAL Co. 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd. - + - Chicago, Ill. 
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CROPPED 
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IT IS THE HAIR ITSELF, NOT THE COIFFURE, THAT COUNTS MOST 


EVERELY simple styles of wearing 
the hair rely upon the hair’s own 
beauty for their gleaming loveliness. 


The hair must be healthy—vitally 
alive and lustrous. 


THIN HAIR—oily, straggly hair—dull, 
lifeless hair—these ee tone show the 
hair is sick and starved at its very 
roots. Poor scalp circulation is insidi1- 
ously robbing the hair of all its life 


and beauty. 


DanprurrF is an actual infection of 
the scalp not to be tolerated by fas- 
tidious grooming. The closely cropped 
head pitilessly exposes the presence of 
even a single fleck of menacing dandruff. 


Only by constant and right care can 
you prevent these annoying ills from 
_ dimming the beauty of your hair. 


While it is much easier to keep hair 
healthy than to restore its strength 
and beauty, dandruff and thinning hair 
can be corrected. In most cases, they can be 





ED. PINAUD’S Eau de 
Gives New Beauty to Your Hair 


overcome, even when long established, 
by regularly using this treatment. 


Invigorate your scalp, combat 
dandruff infection in this easy way! 


pF ib rigens your scalp generously with 
Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Then 
with your fingers pressed firmly down, move 
your scalp vigorously in every direction to 
work the tonic down to the very hair roots. 
Do this over every inch of the scalp, It 
makes the scalp tingle with new vigor and 
leaves your hair soft and manageable! 


After only a few days of this care you 
will find your hair shining with new 
life and health. Kept up regularly it 
makes your hair gleam with new lights, 
makes it soft, alive, abundant, so that 
you can dare the simplest of the smart 
coiffures! 


Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine today at 
any drug or department store. Look for signa- 
ture in red on each bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 
go Fifth Avenue, New York—sole distributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris, France. 
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The C first Olive | 
| 


Hattie looked up at him gravely. ‘‘ Yes.” 

He considered. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “I’d 
be glad to be the first olive.” 

Hattie turned this time to stare. ‘‘ What 
do you mean?”’ 

“‘Just that.”” He stopped. He did feel 
sorry for her. “You say you’ve got to 
have some man— 
er—think you’re 
wonderful, then the 
rest will. Well, I'll 
be the man.” 

She still stared. 

Langley Gordon 
felt irritated. 
““What’s so peculiar 
about me? Wouldn’t 
you rather have me 
than the bishop?” 

Hattie considered. “‘ Yes.” 

“Well, we’re off.” He stopped. “I'll 
be crazy about you, say, for two weeks. 
Is that long enough?” 

She thought. ‘Yes; if we work fast.” 

“Then, by that time the rest will be, 
and I'll resign. Agreed?”’ 

She looked up at him and smiled. 
“You're a darling.” 

Gordon bridled. “‘When we’re alone we 
can be just natural.” 

“Yes.”” She stopped. “But I can’t tell 
you how obliged I am to you. In fact, I 
think it’s rather smart having an—older 
man, to start with.” 

Again he was a little irritated. 

*“Not too old,” she hurried on. 

““You mean not so old as the bishop.” 

She nodded hard. ‘‘He wouldn’t do at 
all.” 


“NTO,” said Gordon. ‘‘The bishop’s 

out. Now what doI do? Send you 
flowers? Take you riding? Call on you? 
Take you to the theater? Laugh at your 
jokes?’”’ 

“‘T don’t make jokes. It’s the way you 
behave in company that will help most.” 

“‘T’ve been in drawing-rooms and I don’t, 
as a rule, trip up elderly ladies.” 

Hattie laughed. ‘“‘I don’t mean man- 
ners. I mean the way you look at me.” 

“Oh.” He stopped. “That makes it 
harder.” 

Hattie had always had a wonderful dis- 
position. 

“I suppose you'll have to practice. It 
won’t be easy. Still, I believe you could 
do it if you put your mind to it.” 

“Thanks.” There was a moment’s in- 
terval. ‘‘And after I start the rest of the 
olives out of the bottle, was there any 
special olive you were after?” 

Hattie’s eyes began to open. 

““Come, be candid,” he said. ‘It’s only 
fair to tell me. Who’s the young man? 
You indicate there is one.” 

She shook her head. “It wouldn’t be 
fair. You might not likehim. Then,’ she 
stopped, ‘“‘your heart wouldn’t be in your 
work.” 


E CONSIDERED. “The point is 

‘2 well taken. I suppose then I'll have 

to trust your judgment. After all, it’s your 
funeral.” 

Hattie stood up. “I suppose we might 
as well begin now.” 

Langley Gordon looked astonished. 
“Tonight?” 

She nodded. ‘Yes, why not? Every- 
body’s here tonight. It’s an awfully good 
time to have an eager man around.” 

“Eager?” 

“Yes. You promised.” 

She looked so grave, he hadn’t the heart 
to disappoint her. “All right,” he said. 
“T’ll be eager.” 

Hattie fluffed her hair again and sleeked 
down her dress. ‘‘Do I look all right?” 
she asked. 

He nodded. Then: “I don’t suppose 
you can do anything about your hair 
much, can you?” 

She faced him. ‘Don’t you like it?” 





He considered. “It’s all right in itself | 
but I think the way you do it’s terrible.” 
“Oh.” She stopped. “It’s awfully 
fashionable. You'll get used to it.” 
“Still, two weeks aren’t very long.” 
“My father says it’s my crowning glory, 
And once even the bishop referred to jt.” 
“In his sermon?” 
“No. Isat in front 
of him at the theater 
one time. It was 
Shakspere. I heard 
him say he could 
hardly see the foot- 
lights.” 
Gordon grinned, 
“Come on. We might 
as well get this over 

















with.” 

He hoped Hattie’s father wouldn’t think 
he was in his second childhood. Of course 
he was a good deal younger than Hattie’s 
father. And besides, he was only doing 
this for Hattie’s father. 

**Are you coming?” said Hattie. 

Ses 

“Don’t be cross. 
now—liking me.”’ 

She looked so serious and indeed s0 
pretty, he relaxed a little. ‘All right, 
Venus.” 

Hattie stopped. ‘‘She’s so—enormous.,” 

Gordon conceded the point. ‘‘ Well, I’ll 
find a better one,”’ he said, ‘‘and smaller.” 


You better begin 


T MUST be admitted that Gordon 

played his part thoroughly. He danced 
with Hattie assiduously. When a young 
scion tapped him on the shoulder and made 
motions to take Hattie away from him, he 
drew back as though to defend his rights 
with fists. Hattie, however, only smiled 
and said it was all right. 

“‘He’s just cutting in,” she explained. 

“The deuce he is,”” said Gordon. 

“To think of a bird’s being so old he 
never heard of cuttin’ in,’”’ said the scion 
to Hattie afterward. 

“Oh, he’s not so old,” said Hattie. 
“And I think he’s very handsome.” 

“Well, he’s balmy about you,”’ said the 
scion. “If you want to be an old man’s 
darling ——’”’ 

“Shut up,” said Hattie with a nice 
smile. 

Next morning at breakfast Hattie’s 
father said to Hattie’s mother—Hattie 
wasn’t up yet of course—‘‘ That old Gor- 
don seemed to have a good time last 
night.” 

“He likes Hattie,”’ said Hattie’s mother. 

“Stuff,” said George. ‘‘ I always thought 
he considered Hattie a particularly ob- 
jectionable infant.” 

“‘Nonsense,”” said Flora. ‘‘Hattie’s 
fg Any man with sense could see 
that.” , 


EORGE didn’t pursue the subject. 
But it had been nice to see old Gor- 
don sort of take an interest in things. 

That afternoon, true to his promise, 
Gordon called up Hattie. 

“How about dining with me at the club 
tonight and going to the movies?” 
“Oh, I’d love to,” said Hattie. 

going to be a big party?” 

“Party? No. You and me.” He 
stopped. ‘‘And ask your mother and 
father to come too.” 

“Oh!” Hattie’s voice dwindled off. 

““What’s the matter?” 

“Well ——” She stopped. ‘‘They’re 
much too tired.” 

“They’re not any tireder than I am,” 
snapped Gordon. 

“Why don’t you ask Tick and Lully 
and Honk and Epse?”’ suggested Hattie, 
ignoring wisely. 

“Speak English,” said Gordon. ‘I 
never heard of those people, if those things 
are people.” 


“Ts it 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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A NEW LAMP, PEARL GRAY IN COLOR, 
|} WiTH THE FROSTING ON THE INSIDE— 
‘P EASILY CLEANED—~YOU CAN SEE HOW 
‘| MJCH BETTER THAT IS—AND IT COSTS LESS 
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| NEW 
NATIONAL 


This “Blue Carton Girl” has her coming-out party this week, 


and you'll see her picture in stores that sell the NEW aA WI 
National MAZDA Lamp. Let her remind you that you want ql A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 
to take some of the new lamps home; she’s easy to recognize. ) os 2, iP 



























Can you imagine a school where children really 
learned to want to eat the right foods, brush their 
teeth, and go to bed early? 


Yet that is just what the experimental Child 
Health School at the University of Chicago did. 


It was composed of children from 8 to 11 years 
old, all underweight. During the ten weeks’ term 
all of them climbed from “Danger Valley” up “Safety 
Hill” —a delightful game of gaining weight. 


Almost the first point made in this teaching game 
was the importance of the right kind of breakfast. 
The report says of the underweight child, “Increas- 
ing the breakfast alone will frequently suffice to 
cause a gain.” 


The children saw good breakfasts set out; they 
discussed them; they compared their own with 
them; they were invited to come to school early one 
morning to eat a breakfast of the right kind. 


This breakfast included fruit, toast and butter, 
milk and cooked cereal. 


Right here is the important thing that is too 


© 1926. C. of W. Co. 
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From Danger Valley up Safety Hill |! 


A health game that taught underweight 


children what to eat 


often overlooked. A cooked cereal! In test after test 
by school authorities it has been shown that the 
child with a hot cereal breakfast gains in weight as 
he should, has redder blood, does better work in 
school. 


That is why in more than 20,000 school rooms 
they have hung this statement on the wall: 


“‘Every boy and girl 
needs a hot cereal breakfast’’ 


This has become Rule Number One in the country- 


wide campaign for better health among school 
children. 


Mothers who wish to co-operate in this move- 
ment turn naturally to that best-loved cereal, which 
for 30 years children have enjoyed and health 
authorities endorsed—Cream of Wheat! 


Two very simple reasons explain Cream of 
Wheat’s long standing reputation as an ideal 
cereal for children. 


First, it contains a wonderful store of just the 
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mental and physical energy every school child needs. 


Second, this energy is quickly released for the 
child’s use because Cream of Wheat contains none 
of the indigestible parts of the wheat. 


Every ounce is food, so rapidly and easily digested 
that physicians everywhere recommend it as the 
first solid food even for infants. 


If there is no Cream of Wheat in your pantry 
now ask your grocer to send you a package. Tomor- 
row morning give your children the breakfast that 
will send them up “Safety Hill’ and keep them 
there. Good old Cream of Wheat! 


Note: For a variety of delightful ways to se:ve 
Cream of Wheat write for recipe booklet. With it 
we will send Free a sample package, and our author’ 
itative booklet, “The Important Business of Feeding 
Children.” Address Cream of Wheat Company, 
Dept. B-5, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


In Canada made by Cream of Wheat Compai y, 
Winnipeg. English address Fassett & Johnson, Lt !., 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 


To Teachers 


To help you to carry out the 
national school program of e: 
ucation in health habits, write 
us for authoritative free teach 
ing material. State grade an‘ 
number of pupils. Address 





Dept. B-s5 
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“Qh,” said Hattie. “Jimmie Darrow 
and Patience Spence and Howard Pren- 
tice and Alice Niles.” r b 

“] wasn’t thinking of giving a ball, 

id Gordon. 

Ore onte a darling,” said Hattie. “I'd 
love it. And they’ll be so flattered, being 
asked by an older man.” ged 

Gordon again felt a little irritated with 
the qualifying adjective. 

“Do I have to call ’em up?” he said. 
“Or will you? I really ought to conserve 
my strength. At my age —” 

Hattie giggled. ‘‘You really are too 
funny.” Then: “TI’ll call ’em.” 

Gordon found himself entertaining a 
company of fourteen. It seemed Epse and 
Lully had guests and there had to be 
young scions found to go with them. 
Gordon felt like a stranger. They talked a 
different language. He was both grateful 
to them and irritated when they spoke to 
him. It was so obvious they translated 
back into English for his benefit. 

“After all,” he thought, ‘‘I’m not the 
oldest man in Kossuth County.” 

“I think he’s just too wonderful,” said 
Epse in an aside to Hattie. ‘How ever 
did you do it? And so old too.” 

“T like them older,’”’ confessed Hattie. 
“They're so much more intelligent.” 


fe IE was happy. She looked very 
pretty, too, and not at all as though she 
had had only four hours’ sleep the night 
before. Yes, Gordon thought, Hattie was 
decidedly the prettiest of any of the young 
fry he found had been invited to his party. 

“You were a dear,” said Hattie, stress- 
ing the word, as he let her in her front 
door with her latch key. ‘“‘I can’t tell you 
how I appreciate it.” 

Gordon hesitated. ‘‘Was the olive 
you're after there tonight?” 

“Olive?”’ she queried. 

“You know what I mean. It would be 
nice if you could get him by next Satur- 
day.” 

“Who?” 

“The olive.” 

“Oh,” she laughed. ‘Well, maybe. 
We might talk about it tomorrow after- 
noon at the country club. There’s a skat- 
ing party there, you know.” 

Gordon didn’t. But he bowed his head. 

As a matter of fact, Gordon liked to 
skate and Hattie too was really quite pro- 
ficient. She looked very lovely as well, in 
her short plaid skating costume. She did 
have nice legs, and she moved about the 
ice with the easy grace of a healthy school- 
girl. She didn’t get out of breath either. 
She and Gordon left the pond finally, and 
skated up the creek, which wound in and 
out in through a spruce grove. 

They rested against a tree trunk, and 
he smoked. ‘“‘I like it here,” said Hattie. 

Gordon did, too, but he wouldn’t admit 
it. ‘“‘How’s the hunt coming on?” 

“Elegant.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I don’t see how you 
can be making much progress off here 
alone with me.” 

‘But they all saw us go,” said Hattie. 

“What of it?” 

“Oh, Mr. Gordon,” she said, ‘‘don’t 
you see that’s just ‘the best thing?” 

‘‘No.” He was positive. 


i HY,” she said, ‘‘if I could entertain 

an older man enough so he’d want to 

skate off all alone with me——”’ Shestopped. 

“You think the young fry would come 
rushing?” 

She nodded. 

‘I don’t observe that we’ve been pur- 
sued.” He looked down the creek. “No, 
that’s only a log I see, not ——”’ 

‘An olive?” She giggled. “But they 
have been pursuing me,” she went on, “in 
thought.” 

‘Well, if there’s any satisfaction in 
that,” said Gordon. 

“Lots,” said Hattie. ‘‘But I guess we’d 
better go back now.” 

‘Where the deuce you been all after- 
noon?” said Honk when they got back. 


se 





Staking a claim somewhere?” 


“‘ Just off with Mr. Gordon,”’ said Hattie. 

“Well,” said Honk, ‘‘suit yourself, of 
course. For my part I should think you’d 
like a veteran of some other war besides 
the Civil.” 

Just the same, as the days went on 
Langley Gordon found it increasingly dif- 
ficult to get a date with Hattie. 

“It’s beginning to work,’ he said. 
“Maybe I better call it a day now.” 

““Oh”’—her voice on the telephone regis- 
tered sorrow—‘“‘I was just going to suggest 
you extend it another week.” 

“Why?” 

‘I ——” She stopped. ‘‘I can’t tell you 
how helpful you’ve been to me.” 

“Well.” He was gruff. ‘I’m glad you 
don’t consider it time wasted.” 

“Oh, I don’t. Do you?” 

“This wasn’t to be my funeral.” 

“No,” said Hattie. ‘‘It wasn’t, if that’s 
the way you phrase it. I could go skiing 
with you Sunday afternoon, Mr. Gordon,”’ 
said Hattie, “‘and then have tea some 
place.” 

“‘ All right, if those are orders.” 

Now, Langley Gordon liked to ski too. 
He hadn’t done it for several years, to be 
sure, but, like riding a bicycle, you’re awk- 
ward, but you don’t forget how to do it 
entirely. 

Hattie turned out to be considerably 
better than he, and not at all scary. In 
fact she plunged down several hills Gordon 
considered a moment thoughtfully before 
attempting. 

Hattie didn’t laugh, either, when he 
spilled, nor was she pointedly solicitous. 


EXT morning at breakfast Hattie’s 
father said to Hattie’s mother, “‘ You 
know, I just can’t get over Gordon.”’ 

‘“‘Why?” said Hattie’s mother. 

“Oh, I don’t know—his stepping out 
this way.”’ He unfolded his paper. ‘‘I 
must say, though, Hattie’s doing him a 
world of good.” 

“How?” 

“‘Why, keeping him out in the open air 
like this. He looked a new man yesterday 
evening.” 

“Did he?” 

George regarded her. ‘‘Didn’t you no- 
tice?” 

“ec Mes? 

Women were funny. 

More days slipped by. The week was 
extended and, later still, another week 
added. 

“You certainly aren’t much good,” said 
Gordon; ‘‘or else your tactics are all 
wrong.” 

“Why?” 

“‘Well, he hasn’t proposed yet, has he?”’ 
demanded Gordon. 

She shook her head. 

“Are you getting desperate?” 

She considered. ‘‘Have you ever heard 
of the ‘magic of patience,’ Mr. Gordon?” 
asked Hattie finally. 


ATTIE’S bridge game, it must be ad- 

mitted, was nothing to write home 

about. Once she discarded a king on Gor- 
don’s ace. Gordon was her partner. 

““What the ——”’ he began. 

Hattie looked grave. ‘‘I thought you’d 
like to know where it was,”’ she said. 

“And I do now,” said Gordon. “Next 
time keep me guessing.” 

Hattie, however, had many endearing 
characteristics. She was thoughtful. She 
was anything but quick-tempered. It 
even seemed as though it were becoming 
safe to invite her into a drawing-room now 
without first removing all the objets d’art. 
Gordon gave a dinner party for her, and 
she broke nothing. In fact she behaved 
very well, and she looked quite sweet and 
grave, sitting demurely at the other end of 
the table. 

“We had a wonderful time, Mr. Gor- 
don,” she said on leaving. 

“I’m glad you did, Miss Ferrill.”” He 
paused. “‘Give my regards to your father.” 

“Thanks,” she stopped. ‘He was sorry 
he couldn’t come this evening.” 

“He wasn’t invited,”’ said Gordon. 

“Oh,” said Hattie. ‘‘I must have been 
misinformed.”’ 











The Design—Capacious oblong 
shape. Close fitting cover, with vent 
to regulate dry or moist cookery. 
Sturdy tray, with cut-away corner 
for convenience in basting. Well- 
rounded corners, making cleaning 
easy. " 


The Uses—Adapted for cooking 
with dry or moist heat, with vent 
open for roasting and closed for 
steaming, braising, etc. 


The Mirro Roaster may be used 
either for oven or top-of-stove 
cookery, and for preparing a wide 
variety of foods: viz., all roasts and 
braised meats; combination meat 
and vegetable meals; fish dinners; 
steamed fowl; ‘brown bread, plum 
puddings, fruit cake, etc., steamed 
on rack; doughnuts, etc., fried in 
deep fat; bread, baking three loaves 
at once; canned fruit, with rack; 
fried or smothered chicken; quan- 
tity cookery of soups, stews, etc. 





HIS is a good roaster. And you know you waz 
6 ie good roaster—if you have ever owned a cheap 
one! You want Mirro’s rugged construction, to 
stand the wear and hard knocks. You want those 
niceties of expert design—the Mirro “‘Star Fea- 
tures.’’ You want what a/ Mirro utensils give... the 
pleasure of owning “‘ The Finest Aluminum’’ and 
the added satisfaction of economy-in-the-long-run. 


fe Star-Points of a Fine Roaster 


The Material—Extra thick, extra 
hard, extra tough pure aluminum, 
the kind that makes all Mirro 
utensils long-lived and economical. 


Bs 


The Finish—A beautiful mirror- 
polish, which resists denting and 
scratching and is always easy to 


clean. 
De 


The Mark—“MIRRO, The Finest 
Aluminum,” stamped only on the 
finest guaranteed products of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of 
aluminum wares. 


* 


The Price—Only $6.00 in the me- 
dium size; $6.50 in the large—at 
leading stores. Just 60 cents (or 
65 cents) per year for the first ten 
years—nothing per year afterwards 
—is all you pay for the satisfaction 
of owning the best. 


ALUMINUM Goops MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S.A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 






















































































Sky-blue satin shoes worn 
by Queen Anne of England. 
Gilt metal buckles are their 
only ornamentation and the 
2-inch heels are of wood, 
covered with satin. These 
shoes are in a private col- 
lection. 





**Good Queen Anne" won that appel- 
lation through her womanly virtues, her 
devotion to the church and her consider- 
ation for the welfare of her subjects. 
Her reign, 1702 to 1714, was one of 
the most brilliant in the annals of Eng- 
land (though Lord Chesterfield de- 
plored the strict morality of her court) 
and art and literature found a fresh 
rvenascence. Splendid military tri- 
umphs crushed the hereditary national 
foe and the Act of Union with 
Scotland constituted one of the 
strongest foundations of the future 
Empire. ‘10 the Church of Eng- 
land, Anne granted the crown rev- 
enues, thus creating ‘‘Queen . 
Anne's Bounty."’ 


“Good Queen Anne” Liked 
Dainty Shoes of Satin 


OR all her piety, she had the true feminine 

love of beautiful clothes. And you may 
be sure that the ladies of the brilliant English 
court over which Queen Anne reigned, fol- 
lowed Her Majesty’s example in the use of 
satin footwear. 


Among the shoes of famous queens which have 
been preserved in museums or private collections, 
so many are of satin that there seems no doubt this 
was the material most favored by royalty. 


Today, women of fashion prefer shoes of Skinner’s 
Shoe Satin because of their rich appearance and un- 
usual wearing quality. Satin shoes make the foot 
look smaller. 


In buying slippers and shoes, ask for those made 
of Skinner’s Shoe Satin, to make sure of satisfactory 
service. The best makers use Skinner’s and it can 
be had in all the fashionable colors. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, Established 1848 
NewYork,Chicago, Boston, Phila.— Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Linings for men’s clothing, linings forwomen’s garments,dress satins, millinery satins 


kinner's 
Shoe Satin 







Graceful new style 
shoes of Skinner’s 
Shoe Satin, 
When you see this 
label in shoes you 
may know they are 
made of Skinner’s 

Shoe Satin. 


‘LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE”’ 
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“You must have been.”’ He looked at 
her. ‘‘ Tomorrow?” 

She nodded. ‘‘Now, I must be going. 
It’s convenient, living just next door.” 

“‘Of course I’m walking over with you,” 
said Gordon quite loudly. 

Next day Hattie told Gordon about an 
expedition the younger set were going on. 
They were to motor across the bay—the 
ice was two feet thick now—to a road- 
house several odd miles inland on the 
other side. 

They would leave at six, reach the inn by 
seven-thirty and come back across the 
bay by moonlight. Of course, it was black 
as pitch at six. But the dark before supper 
didn’t count. 

“Were you going with me?” asked 
Gordon. 

Hattie nodded. “I’d love to. 
say anything about it to anybody.” 

“Why not?” 

‘‘Because mother and father might not 
like it.” She hesitated. ‘“‘My being out 
on the bay at night.” 


Don’t 


ORDON brushed the idea aside. She 

was safe enough with him, heaven 
knew. ‘‘All right,” he conceded. ‘But 
there’s no sense in all this secrecy.” 

“No,” said Hattie. 

So Gordon called for her at six in his 
coupé. He was glad the car was closed, 
for the night was bitter. 

“Taking the debutante out for sup- 
per?”’ said George. 

“Yes,” said Gordon. ‘I’m doing a lot 
for that daughter of yours.” 

‘*He’s an angel,” said Hattie, who had 
just come into the room. “I love to dine 
at the club.” 

They skidded down the great hill, 


where they both lived, down the main’ 


thoroughfare of the city, finally down the 
steep descent to the bay. 
“Black as a pocket,”’ said Gordon 
“But it’s perfectly safe,’’ said Hattie. 
‘“*There aren’t hardly any air holes.” 
Gordon looked at her. “I hope not.” 
Then something happened. They were 
stopped suddenly and 
the car took a stum- 
ble forward and down- 
ward. Hattie and 
Gordon were thrown 
against the front. The 
car had only rammed 
into the ice just past 
the two front wheels 
and stuck there, but it 
seemed for a moment 





 ———- 


awfully well. Some girls would have been 
panicky. They were safe enough, of 
course, and they were bound to be rescued 
eventually. Still —— 

“Tt’s too bad I haven’t a ukulele,” saiq 
Hattie. 

“Thank heaven!”’ 

She giggled. ‘‘I hate them too. They 
make me think of school.”’ ; 

“You didn’t like school?” 

They talked on, and the moments 
passed, the hours. It was really not at al] 
disagreeable there. 

“I don’t see why they don’t pick ys 
up,” said Hattie finally. 

*“Aren’t you comfortable?” 

“Oh, yes—only . 

“Only what?” 

“Well, the look of things.’”’ She 
stopped. ‘‘Suppose we have to stay here 
all night?”’ 

““Six weeks, you mean.” 

“Don’t joke.” 

He felt sorry suddenly. For some queer 
reason his arm tightened around her, and 
her head dropped a shade toward his 
shoulder. 

“Do you think 

ves?’ 

““We’re—compromised ?”’ 

He laughed. 

“Well, I mean it. Think if we weren’t 
picked up soon?” 

“Look here,”’ he said, ‘‘are you think- 
ing about that young man?” 

“Well ——”’ 








” she began. 


ANGLEY GORDON felt a surge of ir- 

ritation in him. In fact his irritation 

reached a higher point than it ever had 
before. 

“Look here,’ he repeated, ‘‘I’m not at 
all sure I like that young man. If he’s 
such a stiffneck he couldn’t understand 
an—an accident like this, he’s ——’”’ 

“Don’t scold,”’ said Hattie. 

“‘Look here ” he stopped. ‘Look 
here. Have you any idea of seriously 
marrying this young person?” 

“‘He hasn’t asked me.”’ 

**Well, he will.” 
Langley Gordon was 
confident. ‘‘Anybody 
would.” 

“You're holding me 
awfully tight,’ said 
Hattie. 

“I’m sorry.” He 
released his grip a 
little. 

There was silence. 











as though they were 
buried. Gordon 
scrambled up and grabbed at Hattie. 
“All right?” he gasped. 
Hattie nodded. “I haven’t much 
breath.” 


ORDON wrenched at the door on his 
side. It was jammed. So indeed was 
the door on the other side. He tried to 
screw down the windows, but they wouldn’t 
budge. The front of the car was caught in 
the mouth of an air hole, as neatly soldered 
in as though the ice had been deliberately 
frozen around it. 

“Do you think the water will come in 
after a while?’’ Hattie asked. 

‘** About April,’’ said Gordon. 

“‘Sometimes we have an early spring,” 
said Hattie. 

They were silent a moment. 

“We're perfectly safe, aren’t we?”’ said 
Hattie. 

“We couldn’t be safer, as long as the 
weather holds.” 

“Did you bring lots of robes?”’ 

“T didn’t come prepared for the win- 
ter,’’ he confessed. “‘Are you cold?” 

“No ——’”’ she stopped. ‘‘Not yet— 
awfully.” 

He was suddenly concerned. “Here.” 
He tucked her in the best he could. ‘‘ Are 
you all right?” 

“Ye-e-s,” doubtfully. 

“Well?” 

“Would you mind—later—putting your 
arm around me?” 

Langley Gordon complied. She was 
a sweet kid really, and she’d behaved 


“Hattie a 
“Year” 

““Would you consider—the possibility 
of not being rescued?” 

She looked at him. 

““Would you?” 

“What?” 

“‘T mean,” he hesitated again, “‘I mean 
by that young man? Hattie ——”’ 

““Yes?’”’ She was very close to him 
again. 

“Hattie, I love you.” 

Hattie was silent for a time. ‘I don't 
think we’ll be rescued soon anyway.” 

“Why?” 

““Because ”’ she paused, then hur- 
ried on, “‘nobody knows we’re here.” 

“You mean there wasn’t any party?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ No.’ 

‘‘Hattie’—his voice sounded glad— 
*“you mean i 











“N7ES.” Then after a long time, “Of 
course,” she said, “‘I couldn’t count 
on the good luck of this ice hole, but | 
thought if we got along way maybe ——” 
“Hattie ——”’ His arm was now ex- 
ceedingly tight around her. 
“Well, I got tired of waiting for the 
‘magic of patience.’”’ 
“‘Darling.’’ Then, after a bit more time: 
“Hattie, what about that campaign of 
yours? Was ita fake too? I mean, using 


me as a decoy, using me to get the —— ° 


“Other olives out of the bottle?” sup- 
plied Hattie. 

He kissed her. “Yes.” 

“‘T’ve decided not to wait,” said Hattie, 
“but just to take the first olive.” 
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Sedan, $895—De Luxe Sedan, $1075 
f.o. b. Detroit 
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An open book to the expert 7 y y y 
And revealed to the Owner in terms of Service 


The basic sources of motor car value are 
not always apparent to the eye. 


A motor car, like a house, may Jook more 
substantial than it really is. 


But experts know. And Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car, subjected to their sharp scrutiny, 
has received the unqualified endorsement 
it so richly deserves. 


Electrical Engineers, for instance, will tell 
you that Dodge Brothers starter and elec- 
trical equipment throughout, are exception- 
ally efficient and dependable. 


Metallurgists will confirm the fact that in 
no other car built is so high a percentage 
of costly chrome vanadium steel employed. 


Tanners will tell you that Dodge Brothers, 
for their leather upholstery, will accept only 
a distinctly superior grade of stock. 


Upholsterers concede that you will rarely 
find mohair velvet of equal quality and taste. 


Automotive Engineers point to Dodge 
Brothers one-piece chrome vanadium front 
axle—a valuable and exclusive feature; to 
the bearings—bigger and better than strict 
necessity requires; to the spring leaves and 
spring clips—chrome vanadium, every 
one; to the motor, connecting rods, crank- 
shaft, transmission, universal joint, drive 
shaft, differential, rear axle shaft—all made 
chiefly of chrome vanadium; and to num- 
berless other examples of high engineering 
standards long ago established and strictly 
maintained today. 


Sources of long life and dependability 
that reveal themselves to the owner in 
terms of upkeep dollars saved, and faithful 
service over a period of years. 


Donse BROTHERS ING DETROIT 


Donvsce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO ONTARIO 


Dooce BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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There are various kinds of 
talcum. Any expert will 
tell you this. One may be 
harsh and gritty. Another 
may contain lime which 
burns, or tiny, shiny par- 
ticlesthat cutand irritate. Often, 
when Baby cries without appar- 
ent reason, it is because you are 
dusting him with the wrong kind 
of talcum. It may betoo strongly 
scented, so that it irritates the 
delicate membrane of the nose 
—gives Baby a headache. 

For adults, such talcum may 
be harmless. But infant skin is 
far more tender, more delicate. 
Your doctor will tell you how 
important it is to choose pure, 
medicated talcum for your little 
one. Ask him about Mennen. 

Our specialists make certain 
that Mennen is always pure, fine 
—contains nothing harmful or 
injurious. It is mildly antiseptic 
—prevents infection from little 
cuts and blemishes. 

Many doctors warn against 
the use of vegetable dusting pow- 


ders on Baby. 
| #73) They are likely to 


swell with mois- 

ture from perspi- 
~ fration and urine 
“~~ and so clog the 
tiny pores with poisonous wastes. 
That is why Mennen is made so 
highly absorbent— it actually 
draws every trace of dangerous 
moisture from the skin-folds. 


Mennen was the first Borated 
Talcum of all—the first real 
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ONty Pure 
and eW¥ledicated ‘Talcum is 
Safe for Baby’s ‘Tender Skin 
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assures itsunfailing purity. 

Alwaysshower Mennen 
on the chubby body after 
every bath and change of 
diapers. See how safely it 
guards the delicate skin 
from friction—from the rubbing 
of damp clothes and woolly 
blankets—even Baby’s own ten- 
der skin-folds! 

Remember this, too—Baby 
talcum is always safe for adults 
but adult talcum cannot be re- 
lied upon for Baby. 


One for Every Mother 


Let Belle Roberts 
send youacopyof A®s*. 
the wonderful Men- ™ 
nen Baby Book. Every page is 
helpful. From planning his lay- 
ette and furnishing the nursery 
until the little youngster, romp- 
er-clad, is romping—it guides 
andcounsels each phase of Baby’s 
development. 


—And for your Own Use, Madame 


Mennen is as wonderful for 
your skin as for Baby’s. Use after 
the bath. Shower body and feet 
to prevent friction and give ease 
of movement. 


NEW! Baby Ointment 


When skin gets dry, rough or 
inflamed, apply Mennen Baby 
Ointment. Wonderfully cooling 
and alleviating. Heals, soothes, 
lubricates. Softens scales so that 
scalp may be gently, safely 
cleansed. Invaluable for dozens 
of nursery uses. 








medicated talcum for babies. 
For nearly fifty years now, it 
has been improved constantly 
—progressing, advancing 
withscience. Constantanalysis 





BELLE RosBerts c/o The Mennen Co. 
331 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


I am enclosing 25c¢ (Canada 35c). Please 
send me postpaid, in plain wrapper, copy 
of The Mennen Baby Book. 
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Sour (hildren, Right and Wrong | 


(Continued from Page 42) 


who were socially one sided, known to the 
better balanced members of society as un- 
desirables. Even after he was in his teens, 
the chance George might have had to 
come around and develop into a useful 
citizen through the interest of the principal 
of his school was thrown away when, 
during his leisure hours, he continued to 
run with the River Street gang, reverting 
daily to their warped ideas. The golden 
chance that might 

have come to him Sie! 


arbitrary and unwilling to give in, up to 
his next great hurdle. 

That hurdle came with kindergarten 
and school. 

Monty showed a tremendous inherit. 
ance of sensitiveness, with nerves so taut 
that any sudden noise or alarm would 
make him jump like a fawn. He was 
timid. At kindergarten the noise and 
boisterousness of the other children over. 
whelmed him. They 
laughed at him for 





through useful work, | 
through earning 
money or learning to 
imitate men he ad- 
mired in the perform- 
ance of satisfaction- 
giving tasks, was lost. 

Social underdevel- 
opment —commonly 
called, frequently 
miscalled, lack of 
character. 


ecAnother Boy 


OW let’s have a 

look at Monty 
Williams. He was 
not an only child, but 
he might almost as | far 
well have been, for 
his brother and sister 
were so much older 
that he grew up ina 
world of hisown. The 


the air 


Moon 





eA Radio Wish 


By MARJoRIE BARROWS 
‘(DLOVE totune into | 


If I could hear instead 
Of jazz-songs just a 
cricket's prayer 
Before he goes to bed. 


And then I'd tune and 
tune and tune 
Till I heard way up 


The lullaby of Mother 


To a baby star. 


shrinking, making 
him self-conscious, 
Starting in at the 








grades, he was 
tongue-tied when 
called on to recite, 
That, too, meant ridi- 
cule and more self- 
consciousness. His 
teachers, trying to 
overcome the shy- 
ness, alternated be- 
tween encouraging 
him to try and tell 
what he knew and 
leaving him to him- 
self. But in spite of 
their efforts, in spite 
of Mrs. Williams’ 
sympathetic patience 
and long encourag- 
ing talks with Monty 
at home, he devel- 
oped into a difficult 
case. By the time he 








two older children, 
Mitchell and Dor- 
othy, were more than ten years his senior. 
They had played and quarreled together, 
and compromised, as children will, learn- 
ing to get along with one another. Monty 
on the other hand played a good deal by 
himself. He was a frail child, attaining 
even a fair degree of health and strength 
only slowly and as a result of infinite pre- 
cautions. 

That meant a good deal of coddling, 
with a budding imperiousness, a budding 
temper, a tendency to have his own way 
at all times and a disposition to resent 
being crossed, showing up more markedly 
month by month. Until he was nearly 
four years old Monty was in a fair way 
to be spoiled. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Williams had dis- 
covered, through experience, that children 
are good for each other. That gave them 
the first big advantage over George Bat- 
tel’s parents. They knew that with any 
child nothing can quite take the place of 
opportunities for play with other chil- 
dren. 

“We're spoiling the kid, Martha,”’ Mr. 
Williams said. ‘‘Get some other young- 
sters in to play with him. How would it 
be to have Geraldine visit us for a while?” 

Geraldine was Mrs. Williams’ younger 
sister. Her small boy, two years Monty’s 
senior, was a pleasant, sturdy little chap. 

“‘T can ask her,” agreed Mrs. Williams 
doubtfully; ‘‘but it’s not likely she’ll be 
able to come for more than a few days.” 

“Try, anyway. Then we'll see what 
else we can do.” 

Geraldine, as Mrs. Williams had fore- 
seen, was able to come for only a couple of 
days, bringing Ted with her. That was a 
beginning. The two mothers were on hand 
to see that their young sons got started 
right. They had a great time. 

Even though it was not always easy to 
bring it about, Mrs. Williams saw to it, 
after that, that Monty played a good deal 
with other children. She went out of her 
way repeatedly to invite her friends to 
bring their small boys and girls to stay 
with Monty when they themselves had to 
be away from home for a day or half day. 
It meant a certain amount of extra work, 
but she felt it was worth it. And it was, 
for it brought Monty through the first 
dangers of becoming too self-willed, too 


had reached the third 
grade he was consid- 
ered a coward. He suffered the “‘tortures 
of the damned,” and took to keeping off 
by himself as much as he could. 


In the Way of a Fine Example 


R the second time Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams saw themselves faced with the 
dangers of social underdevelopment. They 
didn’t call it that. Probably they never 
heard the name. But they knew that 
Monty was in some way getting off the 
track, that he was losing confidence where 
he should be gaining it, that he was be- 
coming more timid, more self-conscious, 
less capable of coping with life, year by 
year. So again they began casting around 
for the right thing to do next. 

Opportunity came to send him to the 
country with Ted Osborne, Geraldine’s 
boy. The two youngsters were with their 
grandfather, a kindly, gaunt, capable 
farmer, who was almost a magician with 
animals and children. The horses fol- 
lowed him along the side of the pasture 
fence whenever he went toward the barns. 
The boys followed him much the same 
way. He showed them how to milk, and 
how to curry horses and harness them, 
how to drive, how to hill corn, how to bait 
a hook so that the worm would stay on 
and how to make willow whistles. That 
was good medicine. Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams had put Monty in the way of 
imitating a fine example. 

The next year at school was not quite 
so bad. And when, the following summcr, 
there came a chance for Monty to go to a 
small boys’ camp in charge of a capa)le 
head master whom both Mr. and M:s. 
Williams knew personally and thought a 
great deal of, things seemed better st!!!. 
Monty learned to handle a canoe aid 
play tennis, and generally hold his ov.n 
pretty well with a crowd of boys, even «it 
baseball and football. He was getting t!ie¢ 
advantage of new points of view, new 
contacts. 

Then came another trouble. 

Monty took to reading as a duck takes 
to water. That was all right. But, as he 
approached the end of his term at gram- 
mar school, he overdid the thing. Almost 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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(ot LEISURED cosmopolite—she who 

takes time and thought for the shad- 
ings of the mode, and the fineness of 
fragrant toiletries—goes to the same 
couturier and the same parfumeur year 
after full-lived year. 


True, she chooses various models— 
frocks of different line and color. Indeed, 
she chooses varied odeurs, too. But hav- 
ing found the one artist of dress and the 
one skillful parfumeur who meet to per- 
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fection the needs of her unerring taste, 
she delights in the creations of their 
imagining—leaving things of lesser 
worth to those who are satisfied with 
endless experiment. 


Thus, on the dressing tables of Park 
Avenue, as on those of the Riviera, one 
notes a variety of odeurs—Subtilité, Mon 
Boudoir, Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum 
Ideal, and Le Temps des Lilas—a// 
Houbigant Perfumes. 


A guide to selecting the right perfume awaits you in the booklet, ‘‘Things Per- 
fumes Whisper.”’ Please write for it; we will also send five sachets fragrant 
with Houbigant odeurs. Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th St., New York. 


HOUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO- CLEVELAND — SAN FRANCISCO -MONTREAL 


Gives Zest 
To Charm 











Hcubigant Face-Powder— 
perfumed with Subtilité, 
Mon Boudoir, Le Parfum 
Ideal, Quelques Fleurs, or 
Le Temps des Lilas—five nat- 
ural tones — $1.50. 


Sachet—fragrant with the ex- 
quisite odeurs of Houbigant; 
a lasting delight in frocks, 
lingerie, and accesso-ies— 



































Dusting Powder—soft, fine, 
fragrant; for generous use 
following the bath. Perfumes 
the skin delicately with Hou- 
bigant odeurs. Large box— 
flat wool puff—$1.50. 


Le Temps des Lilas Cream — 
an excellent cold cream for 
cleansing, soothing, and ton- 
ing the skin. With the odeur 
of fresh lilacs—$1.00. 
Houbigant Brilliantine—the 
smartest coiffures are shaped, 
kept smooth, and lightly per- 
fumed with this fine brillian- 
tine; in jars—$1.75. 














Houbigant Perfumes are ob- 
tainable in purse-size quarter- 
ounce bottles, so that you 
may try many different fra- 
grances. Subtilité and Mon 
Boudoir — $1.25; Le Parfum 
Ideal, Quelques Fleurs, and 
Le Temps des Lilas— $1.00. 
La Rose France and Quel- 
ques Violettes—$1.00. 

























Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only 
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Only an X-ray picturecan show whether a baby’s bones 


and teeth are developing as they should 











and poor teeth 


— unless protection 15 given 


' X-ray pictures of babies’ bones 
| | have recently revealed a sur- 
| | prisingly large percentage of 
imperfections. Even in babies 
who look quite all right to the 
untrained eye—whose mothers 
never dream that there is any- 
thing wrong. 








Because the beginning stages 
of defective bone development 
=~ are not easy to recognize super- 





The effectiveraysofsun- _ficially. Only an X-ray showsthat 
light are stopped even by 
window-glass 


the important bone structure is 
soft and somewhat porous, in- 
stead of sturdy and solid as it should be. 


The damage can be repaired by provid- 
ing the element whose lack is causing the 
trouble—but if this provision is not made 
the bones will go on getting softer until de- 
formities occur, and the quality of the teeth 
becomes so poor that they will decay easily 
in later years. 

It is a very definite thing—this element 
needed for correct bone formation—and 
tests have shown that it is not found to any 
helpful extent in baby diets made up only 
of milk, cereals, fruits and 
vegetables. 

But sunlight provides it— 
and cod-liver oil is rich in it.* 


The risk of relying 
on sunlight alone 


Lots of sunlight, direct on his 
skin, might keep a baby safe. 


*The Anti-Rachitic (rickets- 
preventing) factor. 








Very little sunlight can 
reach a baby’s skin 


Little African babies, tumbling around naked 
in the broiling tropic sun, receive plenty of 
the protective substance and don’t have the 
bone trouble so universal in our part of the 
world. 

But here mothers know how hard it is to ex- 
pose little babies to the direct sun very much, 
especially in winter. Throughallthe bundlings 
and wrappings the helpful rays penetrate very 
slightly. The ultra-violet rays (the ones that 
do the good) will not even go through clear 
window-glass. 

That is why doctors say it is practically im- 
possible for babies in our climate to get enough 
sunlight for safety. So that mothers are wel- 
coming the news given them by scientists— 
that cod-liver oil has been proved to supply 
this same essential element.* 


The widespread insistence 
on cod-liver oil 


Nowadays leading baby specialists and health 
authorities in general are urging that babies be 
protected almost from birth by the addition of 
cod-liver oil to their diet. Many authorities say 
that even breast-fed infants should have it; 
or else that the nursing mother 
should take it herself to provide the 
necessary protection indirectly. Asa 
preventive measure, the use of cod- 
liver oil is now almost universal. 


Children sick less often 
—a second benefit 


Older children as well as babies 
are sick less often when they have 
been getting cod-liver oil. This is 


Squisp’s Cop-Liver Olin 


frequently commented on by physicians. Resis- 
tance to infections is increased, too. And growth 
is stimulated amazingly. Often when children 
have seemed to be doing fairly well they will 
suddenly gain at a great rate when given cod- 
liver oil. 


This is due to the presence of a second 
vital food element** now known to be nec- 
essary for body growth and the mainte- 
nance of health. So rich is Squibb’s Cod-Liver 
Oil in this stimulating element that one tea- 
spoonful contains as much as is found in a 
pound of butter! 


The importance of being 


hg 


careful about quality “OTR 9 


How much your baby will be 
helped by his daily cod-liver oil 
depends largely on the quality 
you give him. For cod-liver oils 
vary widely in quality and there- 
fore in effectiveness. 


Many important improvements in the 
methods of producing cod-liver oil have been 
scientifically worked out by the Squibb experts. 


Methods which result in oil of extremely 
high effectiveness. Methods which help 
preserve the vital elements until the last 
spoontul is used. 


Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is tested and 
guaranteed by 
E.R. Squibb & 
Sons, New York, 
N. Y. 
**Vitamin A—for 


growth and 
resistance. 








Rapid gains in weight often 
follow when cod-liver oil is 
added to the diet 
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before his parents knew it, the habit had 
fastened itself upon him like a vise. He 
neglected his studies to read. He neg- 
lected his companions to read. He had 
never reached the point of close intima- 
cies with other boys, and it was easy for 
him to drop away from the outdoor games 
and rougher recreations that he had never 
more than half accustomed himself to. 
His health, never good, began to suffer 
again; his early habits of aloofness began 
to come back. ; 

Had his reading been particularly inde- 
pendent or intelligent, it might not have 
made so much difference; but it was a 
lead-around-by-the-nose 
sort of reading that kept his 
eves glued to the printed 
page, while his mind fol- 
lowed with a cer- 
tain vacant in- 
tentness the 
adventures of this 
or that impossible 
hero. He read in- 
terminable series 
of books —The Summerland Boys Afloat, 
The Summerland Boys Ashore, The Sum- 
merland Boys at the Front, The Summer- 
land Boys in Camp, The Summerland Boys 
in the Great West, The Summerland Boys 
Forever! Some of the books were good; 
few of them were bad; the great trouble 
was that most of them were neither the 
one nor the other, and that there were al- 
together too many of them. 

“Monty!’’ Mr. Williams would not in- 
frequently exclaim, getting home from the 
office to find the boy curled up with a book 
on the end of a sofa. “Snap out of it! 
Why, it’s a beautiful afternoon, and here 
you are frittering it all away on another 
book. Get out and get a breath of air!” 

And Monty would put down his book 
reluctantly and go rebelliously. 

He developed a lying streak worthy of 
a Sicilian conspirator. His old tendency, 
the instinct to avoid punishment, to evade 
facing the music, developed the habit. 

For the third time Monty was seriously 
off on the wrong track. And again his 
father and mother were hard put to know 
what to do about it. Trying to fill his 
time with other activities that would inter- 
fere with his putting so many hours on 
inconsequential reading, they gave him 
more and more duties to perform about 
the home. He rebelled at taking over the 
care of the furnace, but did it neverthe- 
less. The work of seeing that the auto- 
mobile was always ready for service was 
not so burdensome. He enjoyed grinding 
in the gas from the service tank in the 
garage. He did not particularly mind 
filling the radiator and looking at the oil 
gauge; and a little later it was only natu- 
ral for him to accept the responsibility of 
ordering fresh supplies of oil and gasoline 
whenever it was necessary. He looked out 
for the tires and, bit by bit, took up a 
small amount of the minor garage work, 
like cleaning the spark plugs, putting 
distilled water in the battery, and, in cold 
weather, alcohol in the radiator. It was 
the third great step in social develop- 
ment: responsibility. 


cMonty Turns the orner 


m ONTY’S been the hardest child 

we’ ve had to handle,’”’ Mr. Williams 
said, “‘but I believe he’s on the upgrade.” 

To clinch matters, a good deal of quiet 
encouragement was given Monty to play 
With the sort of boys his parents wanted 
him to associate with. Fred Wallace, a 
neighbor lad who stood near the head of 
his class at school and excelled in outdoor 
games as well, was invited to the house on 
one pretext or another, again and again. 
So was Sammy Spathe, a confident, high- 
spirited young lordling—his father owned 
a hardware store—whose desire for a good 
time was inescapably contagious—good 
companions. 

With his freshman year in high school 
Monty turned the corner. For the first 


time in his life he began to do well in 






school. That made him like it. As a 
sophomore, gaining confidence month by 
month, he began to take up tennis in 
earnest, and before the end of his third 
year won the school championship. 
Beginning as a frail, anemic, over- 
sensitive, self-conscious child of six, with 
every chance to go wrong, he has rounded 
into an energetic, responsible young citi- 
zen, entering college with a good deal of 
confidence and a fine future ahead of him. 


There we have our two boys: George 
Battel, about ready to enter the reform 
school, a prospective criminal; Monty 
Williams, not a whit more likable or 
worthwhile to start with, entering college, 
a candidate for leadership. 
Why does the one fail and 
the other succeed? Largely 
because of four things—the 
four things that were re- 
ferred to at the beginning of 
this article. Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams made use of them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Battel did 
not. Together the former 
gave Monty Williams the 
social development, the chance to build 
up his character, that George Battel never 
had. 

First, Mr. and Mrs. Williams, unlike 
George’s equally well-meaning father and 
mother, saw to it that Monty had a chance 
to develop with other children of his own 
age. That was before he reached school. 

Second, they found a chance for Monty, 
under pleasant circumstances, to learn, 
from an older man whom he could admire 
and imitate, the ways of successful living. 
That was with his grandfather on the farm. 


Responsibility a Safeguard 


T MIGHT just as well have been else- 

where. There is one rich man who takes 
his boy hunting in the Rockies year after 
year in order that he may have the 
companionship and example of friendly, 
square-shooting cowboy guides. One of 
the greatest educators in this country to- 
day attributes his start in life to the fact 
that, earning his way through school, as a 
boy of fourteen, he worked as the appren- 
tice of a one-armed carpenter, unschooled 
but wise. 

Third, Mr. and Mrs. Williams gave 
Monty the greatest opportunity in life 
by conferring on him responsibilities, the 
chance that poor George Battel never had. 
As furnace man and chauffeur Monty had 
to play his part as a contributing citizen 
in the complicated social structure. He 
got for the first time the satisfaction of 
accomplishment, of feeling that he was 
needed, that he was useful, that he was 
competent. 

Had there been the opportunity for him 
to earn money, preferably under the right 
conditions outside his own home, it might 
have been better still. 

Fourth, Monty Williams was assisted in 
choosing the right companions—not by 
precept, not on his father’s orders, not by 
being punished for associating with com- 
panions of his own selection; but by un- 
obtrusive assistance in bringing about 
contacts with likable chaps of his own age 
worthy of imitation. 

By those four things Monty’s social 
development was safeguarded. They gave 
him, even among the modern conditions 
that have so greatly weakened the hold of 
home and church over the coming gen- 
eration, a chance to grow character. 

No two children are alike. No two 
difficult cases present the same prob- 
lems. But those four stepping-stones to 
character—full opportunity for associa- 
tion with other children, close contact 
with older people who have successfully 
mastered life, responsibilities and help in 
selecting worthwhile companions—will 
prove invaluable to any parents in assist- 
ing their children to develop into fine men 
and women. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of a series 
of articles on the parent-child problem. The second 
article will appear in an early issue. 
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Your Children= 


What Will They Grow Up to Be? 


o<sS<S 
’ 


Compare 


the following features of 
superiority of 


“E-Z” WAIST 
Union Suits for Children 


1. SIZE—“E-Z” Waist Union 
Suits are made to fit children— 
not a price. Use a tape measure 
and compare with other makes. 


2. SEAT CONSTRUCTION 
—Compare with other union suits 
the liberal roomy seat which chil- 
dren require. Cannot gape at 
sides. Comfort-cut to allow “E-Z” 
freedom. 

3. FABRIC—Knitted of fine soft 
yarn into durable ribbed cloth, 
which conforms readily to the 
body—absorbs moisture and 
allows the pores to “breathe.” 


4. FINISH— Uniformly excel- 
lent workmanship throughout. 
All seams flat-locked, leaving no 
bulky ridges to irritate tender 
skins. 

5. STRAPS—Genuine “E-Z” 
tubular knitted straps, the only 
kind of straps for real comfort and 
satisfactory wear in a knitted suit. 


6. BUTTONS—AII of real 





bone. Garment-supporting but- 
tons all taped on and doubly 
secured. Won't break in the 
wringer and can’t tear off during 
play. 

7. BUTTONHOLES—Special 
“E-Z” reinforced. Will not tear, 
break or unravel. 


8. GARTER HOLDER—No 
metal tube to rust or smash in the 
wringer. A “tube of tape” keeps 
the garter pin straight and always 
in perfect position. 

9. PACKING—An attractive 
individual glassine envelope for 
each suit. Insures sanitary, 
spotless cleanliness. 





HO knows what. wondrous 

possibilities are developing 
in those little ones of yours? Will 
there be among them a great artist, 
a musician, a leader of his country’s 
destinies’? 
What your children will become 
depends in large measure upon 
the care with which you safeguard 
the years of their development. 
First in importance comes health, 
and every mother knows how im- 
portant is comfortable undercloth- 
ing, providing needed protection, 
yet allowing perfect freedom of 
movement. 


““E-Z’’ Waist Union Suits 


have maintained unquestioned leader- 
ship for 35 years, because they provide 
the utmost in health and comfort, with 
economy and convenience for mothers. 
The tubular knitted straps insure com- 
fort, freedom and wear. The real bone 
buttons are taped on to stand strain and 
wringer. 

Read the nine points of “E-Z” superiority 
in the panel at the left. Then examine 
“E-Z” Waist Union Suits in the children’s 
department of your favorite store or write 
for the free illustrated booklet showing 
and describing all these important features 
in detail. 


“E-Z”? Waist Union Suits 


are made in high or Dutch neck—long 
sleeve or short sleeve, ankle or knee 
length styles, in white or gray, in winter 
weight (blue label) at $1.00, and extra 
heavy weight (purple label) at $1.25. Each 
suit is sealed in an individual sanitary 
glassine envelope. 


Look for this label: 


THE FX) Zwaist 
Uwon Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
The Standard by Which to Measure All Children’s Underwear 


SOLD IN THE 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT OF 
MOST GOOD STORES 


The E-Z Waist Co., 61 Worth St., N. Y. 




















Play at Leadership Today 
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7 Rue de la Paix, Paris, France 
“The House of Worth has taken especial 
pleasure in gowning the smart and dis- 
tinctive American woman, seeking to ac- 
centuate those qualities of slender youth- 
fulness and grace which Paris has long 
admired in the American silhouette. A 
creation charmingly appropriate for win- 
ter is this afternoon frock modeled over 
Carter’s Underwear at my Paris atelier.” 


— WORTH 
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Long sleeves, short sleeves, no sleeves, Carter’s 
Union Suits come in all lengths of sleeves 
and legs and in so many fabrics that a 
whole volume could not describe them 
all, Rayon specially knitted by Carter 
methods is used in the Vests and Bloomers 
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Representative of the artistry which long has 
charmed the women of the entire world is the 
Worth frock that falls so slimly over this popular 


Carter’s model. Its color scheme utilizes pink 
and blue with rhinestones and a black satin sash 


Carter’s Vests and Bands 
are recommended by many 
leading physicians and 
The soft fabric 
cannot irritate the most 
delicate skin; Bands come 
for square-fold or tri- 

angular-fold diapers < goiee 


nurses. 








Worrtnu! Cattor Soeurs! Magic names! 
Creators of grace and loveliness unsurpassed— 
of gowns that make every woman a princess, 
eternally young, eternally beautiful. 


Now through Carter’s these two great lead- 
ers of world modes send a message to American 
women. Their letters are here printed! Their 
frocks fitted over Carter Underwear are shown! 
They point out the true smartness of under- 
wear that is also most comfortable. 


No longer need you be troubled by the prob- 
lem of selecting underthings; you need only re- 
member the name “Carter’s.” 


These Carter underthings which Worth and 
Callot approve so heartily were designed by a 
woman for women. As always in the past they 
were tested in actual wear—cut and re-cut to 
mould the figure without the faintest suggestion 
of forbidden wrinkles or bunches—knit of fine 
yarns that are elastic, long-wearing, easily 
laundered. They will wear well, wash well, look 
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\ Carter’s Vests and Bloomers of sheer, lustrous 
t rayon in all the smart colors in which underwear 
E is being worn this season are ready. Or you may 
choose cosier Union Suits like Style 18¥%4 here 
illustrated—in light, medium and heavy fabrics 
well, and always keep you just warm enough. . 
This year see that your underwear bears the 
‘ih famous Carter label, emblem of both modish- : 
ite ness and comfort. 
ess, 
The same fit and fine tatloring in Carter's : 
ad- for men, children, babtes.... ' 
can ; ; ; 4 ee 
eir J' ST as Carter’s achieve grace and modishness | Ae eet AEDES SALES pai 
m! & J for women so they attain the fullest comfort for | eo OR ee a Re ; 
others in the family. ‘Adee ok | 
Kor perfect fit is the factor which insures all the a Se 
| essentials of both smartness and comfort in under- OE eT ane 
- © wear. Such perfection of fit depends as much upon i Mati Paris. F 
re & the fabric as upon the tailoring—the cutting of the D AXCRDE SHA ESOS, FOr, STANCE 
garment is not more essential than are the softness, “Paris has asked how the smart women 
nd ad raps the laundering qualities of the yarn of of America brave your severe winter with- 
aig which it is made. out sacrificing the youthful slimness so 
ey — Carter’s Union Suits for men are made in more characteristic of them. Perhaps, the answer | 
to than. fifty fabrics, from the lightest cotton to the lies in such underwear as Carter’s, that | 
ke beaniage wool. Carter’s Shirts and Bands for babies meets the requirements of the cold northern 
ne ine kept me digg HS iP sisi Lo = climate. I was delighted at the admirable 
when . e ° 
ly Will Meets ieee Wn eee smartness of the creations modeled for me 
illiam Carter Company, Needham Heights (Bos- ; 2 hb 
ak ton District), Mass personally at my Paris atelier over the 
: underwear America approves.” 
—CALLOT SOEURS 























Ca.tot Soeurs, to demonstrate the slenderness they found so 
pleasing in this Carter’s model 30%, chose a tea gown of black 
and white net, over flesh embroidery, spangled with mother-of-pearl 


arters 


UNDERWEAR 


Fabrics so elastic that boys can’t stretch them out of SILK +~ RAYON:*: COTTON WOOL 
shape, and so soft that the velvety skin of girlhood 
is never irritated, are used in Carter's Style 15 
(Boys’) and style 19% (Girls’). Economical, 
too, because they wash so well and so easily 
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All LADIEs’ 
HOME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 
Spoons 











(onducted by Mitticent YACKEY 


Better Housekeeping 


eA Department of (ookery and Flousehold Economtes 


All Recipes | 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 
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eA Meal-Planninge Guide for the Busy Woman 


e@a}OR the woman who works and keeps 
a1 house, too, and for the woman who wishes 
4; to spend more of her time for club and 
W4es| church work outside of the home, the 
wate! meal-planning guide which I will outline 
aes | will serve not only as a time saver but as 
#| mental inspiration for meal planning and 

preparation as well as for food marketing. 
To the woman who works and rushes home day after day 
to be confronted by the problem of getting dinner with the 
least possible delay, the meal-planning problem soon becomes 
agrave one. She finds herself in the rut of cooking stereo- 
typed meals and too frequently resorting to the time savers 
but money spenders, such as steaks or chops; or she falls 
into the delicatessen or can-opening habit. Daily she makes 
a resolution to do a little planning for the next day’s meal, but 
after dinner friends drop in or her husband suggests a show, 
and her housewifery intentions are not carried out. 

These are some of the things I faced until I became alarmed, 
not only because my expenditure for food was playing havoc 
with my budget, but I feared the health of my family was 
being endangered. Hence, I decided to take the time to 
make a guide that would really help me in my hurried mo- 
ments and be thought inspiring when I was puzzled. 

My only problem was not “What can I cook within an 
hour that is healthy and palatable and insures variety?” 
There were others, as: What to do with left-overs; what 
to serve to unexpected guests when I had no access to 














By ANN BaTEs 


Roasts: Leg of Lamb. Rolled Forequarter of Lamb. Rib 
Roast of Beef. Delmonico Roast of Beef. Chicken. Stuffed 
Bell Peppers With Boiled Potatoes. Corned Beef and Cabbage. 
Spare Ribs and Sourkraut. Pot Roast and Noodles. Lamb 
Currie and Rice. 


Section 3 helps me dispose of my left-overs. Originally 
my only resource for using left-over roast was to make hash. 
Now there are such suggestions as: 


LEFT-OVER ROAST: Hash With Fried Eggs. Stuffed Peppers. 
Croquettes With Peas. Baked With Boiled Rice or Rice Cakes. 
Sliced and Reheated in Gravy With Mashed Potatoes. Sand- 
— With Gravy and Mashed Potatoes. Meat Loaf. Cottage 

ie. 

LEFT-OVER HAM OR CHICKEN: Creamed on Toast or in Patties 
With Peas. Croquettes With Asparagus. Sandwiches With 
Gravy or Tomato Sauce. Hash With Poached Eggs. Omelet. 
Au Gratin. Baked With Noodles or Macaroni. 

LEFT-OVER HAMBURGER: Use in Place of Meat for Stews. 
Potato and Meat Pie Cooked With Rice or Macaroni. Stuffed 
Peppers. Stuffed Cabbage. 


Section 4 helps out in an emergency. Here is a partial 
list which helps me to determine what supplies to keep on 
hand and how to use them: 


Soups: Cream of Tomato. Cream of Pea. 
Oyster Soup. 


Clam Chowder. 


MAIN DIsHES: Omelet. Poached Eggs on Toast. Tomato 
and Cheese Rarebit. Welsh Rarebit. Rice and Cheese. Salmon 
Croquettes. Boiled Potato and Fried Egg Hash. Canned Pork 
and Beans. Macaroni and Cheese or Tomato. Corn Fritters, 
Cheese Fondue. 

SANDWICHES: Toasted Cheese and Bacon. 
Egg and Pimiento. 
and Catchup. 

VEGETABLES: Canned Peas, Creamed or Buttered. 
String Beans and Tomatoes. 
Scalloped Onions. 
Pimientos. 

SALADS: String Bean. Pea. Asparagus. 
Macaroni. Apple and Nut. Deviled Eggs. 

DESSERTS: Prune Whip. Canned Fruit. 
Fried Pineapple on Toast. Cookies. 


Olive and Egg, 
Peanut Butter and Jelly. Peanut Butter 


Canned 
_ Stewed Tomatoes and Onion, 
French Fried Potatoes. Canned Corn and 


Mixed Vegetable. 
Fruit. 
Pear Porcupines, 
Apple-Sauce Dumplings, 

Section 5 helps plan a complete meal. Here one finds 
listed all our favorite soups, salads, appetizers, vegetable 
dishes, and so on. The question ‘What kind of salad will 
I serve?’”’ merely means a reference to the list from which | 
choose the one that best fits into the scheme of the occa- 
sion. The same is true of all other parts of a menu. 

Section 6 consists of menus already planned. If I have 
decided to serve a chicken dinner or a roast of some sort 
and do not want to take the time to plan the whole meal, a 
recourse to these pages will always produce a suitable menu. 
Under the heading Half-hour Dinners everything in the 
menu from “‘soup to nuts,”’ including the setting of the table. 
may be prepared and cooked within that time. 

While Sections 7 and 8 speak for themselves and 





the grocer or butcher, as on a Sunday; what to do when 
I had to include guests at the last minute when dinner 
had been planned for just ourselves; what to put up in | 
lunches; what to do with foods on hand, as vegetables, | 
meat, eggs, milk, and so on; and especially how to plan 
menus that were well balanced and that could be pre- 
pared in a minimum amount of time. 

To solve all these problems for myself I made a sim- 
ple guide. It differs from the ordinary cookbook in that 
it is not a recipe book, its sole purpose being to aid me 
in planning what to cook. Its real value to me lies in 
the fact that every item contained therein is plain, 
everyday food that I may serve on specific occasions. 


It Allows for Growth 


O HOUSE the guide I have used a sturdy cloth- 
bound notebook, about four and a half inches by 
seven inches, which will stand considerable handling. 
A loose-leaf binder would also do nicely. This book I 
have divided into the nine sections listed on this page. 
I have used only the right-hand pages of the book, and 
occasionally when I have added some new dish or 
method of preparation for which a recipe is needed, I 
enter it across the page on the left-hand side. Thus the 
recipe is at hand if needed, but its addition does not 
complicate matters and does not destroy the original 
simplicity of the guide. Several empty pages are left 
between each section in order that new items may be | 
added from time to time. | 
Section 1 includes a list of all the meat dishes in my 
repertoire which can be prepared in approximately half 
an hour. Many are the traditional everyday dishes 
commonly used in every home—steak, chops, fish, 
omelets, ham and eggs, creamed chipped beef on toast, | 
and so on. On the right-hand margin following each 
item are suggestions—for a vegetable or other comple- 
mentary dish. To these pages I resort for a suggestion 
-when I get home an hour before mealtime with nothing 
prepared. 

Section 2, Other Meat Dishes, is arranged in the same 
way. It is merely a list of dishes which may be used 
for the main course and serves as a reminder when I 
am puzzled as to what tocook. A glance at these pages 
sets my imagination going and results in ease and men- 
tal satisfaction in meal planning. The time required 
for preparation of items here listed is not uniform. 








eMeal-Planning Guide 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


SecTION 1—Half-hour Meat Dishes 
Section 2—Other Meat Dishes 
SecTION 3—Left-overs 


Section 4—Emergency Dishes From the 
Pantry Shelf 


Section 5— Appetizers 
Soups 
Salads 
Main-course Dishes 
Vegetable and Side Dishes 
Relishes 
Desserts 
Breakfast Dishes 


SEcTION 6— Menus: 


Breakfast 
One-hour Dinners 
Half-hour Dinners 
Regular Dinners 
Holiday Dinners 


Section 7— Lunches 


Section 8—Refreshments: 


Afternoon 

Evening 

Bridge 

Sunday Night Suppers 


SecTION 9— Different Ways to Cook Foods 











may be elaborated upon at will, Section 9 is some- 
thing different with a different purpose. I am 
ashamed to confess that many times I have had part 
of a bottle of milk left over or slices of bread or bits of 
vegetables and, not being able to think of what to do 
with the bit at the time, have had to throw it out. Also, 
I have been guilty of saying ‘‘There is nothing in the 
house to eat’”’ when a tired mind was not functioning. 
There is a list of vegetables, staple articles and other 
edibles, and following each item is a list of the various 
ways in which it may be cooked. Thus: 


SHRIMPS OR CRAB: Cocktail. Salad. Creamed on Toast, 
Plain. Creamed on Toast With Green Peppers. Creamed 
on Toast With Peas. 

APPLES: Pie. Salad. Baked. Apple Sauce. Fried Frit- 
ters. Brown Betty. Dumplings. Wericce, 

ToMATOES: Fried. Soup. Sauce. Sliced in Salad. 
Stuffed in Salad. Rarebit. Stewed. Stuffed and Baked. 

Eccs: Fried or Scrambled. Poached on Toast. Salad. 
Omelet. Curried. Sandwiches. 

POTATOES: Boiled. Baked. Fried, German. Fried, 
French. Creamed, Plain. Creamed With Peas. Creamed 
With Pimientos. Hash. Riced. Mashed. Soufflé. Pie With 
Meat or Onions. Croquettes. Scalloped. Salad. 


«Maintain Semplicity 


HESE are not complete lists, but are given merely 
for illustration. Any of the sections may be made 
as inclusive as needed to fit the requirements of each 
individual housewife. Other sections may be added to 
the book at will. In fact, my own guide is constantly 
growing because I think of some new item which will 
be of special benefit to me in making lighter this ever- 
recurring problem of meal planning, or I conceive a 
particularly interesting and palatable menu, or I find 
a good recipe that is new to me. One must always, 
though, remember to keep the guide simple, or it will 
defeat its own purpose. 
Even though you are the average housewife, running 
your home on a well-planned schedule, you will welcome 
this organization of your cooking knowledge, for even 





the best-regulated households are sometimes upset and 
a usually resourceful mind often finds itself in a haze. 
A little aid, which the guide can furnish so easily, will 
go a long way in exciting moments toward restoring 
one’s peace of mind and normal equilibrium. Also a 
saving in anything, whether it be time, money or 
worry, even though small, is worth while when it occurs 








every day of the year, week in and week out. 
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““Our Dream 
House” is as 
attractive a 
home when 
covered with 
snow as when 
the window- 
box geraniums 
are in bloom. 











An Oriental Rug or an Electric Dishwasher? 


#em)HE ayes have it of course! There doesn’t seem 
to be much leeway for choice between an Orien- 





Sao] W weed —— But it seems to me that I will never 
svat how disconcerted, yes—I may as well admit it—ir- 
ritable I used to be when, in showing friends through our 
brand-new little white clapboard house, they would pass most 
casually through the kitchen with its trim, gleaming, labor- 
saving equipment and stop in the living room with that 
air of encouragement which covers a little feeling of kindly 
patronage and say: ‘“‘Isn’t this the same rug you had in the 
apartment ?”’ 

Mrs. Mary King Sherman, president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, tells of a significant incident which is 
very similar. In the collection of information gathered dur- 
ing the course of the General Federation’s home-equipment 
survey, there came a letter from a woman who glorified drudg- 
ery; who said that she had seven children; that she had 
no labor-saving devices except a sewing machine; that if she 
had an unexpected $300 to spend she wouldn’t put the 
money in better equipment but in books or a piano for the 
children; and who declared that she would go on spending 
her strength thus because she regarded it as her job “to hold 
her family up to the sunlight, even though her own feet were 
deep in the mire” of drudgery and poverty. Certainly a beau- 
tiful though mistaken spirit of devotion. 


Equal (omfort for All Was Our Ideal 


OME MAKERS were deeply stirred when this letter 
was published and some of the comments were peppery: 
“Tell Mrs. —— to come out of her cherished mire and give 
her children a chance to share her burdens.” ‘‘The children 
of today do not want to bask in the sunlight while their 
mothers are 
deep in the 


By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 

















Frozen salads and desserts are served frequently, 
for they are half the work with electric refrigeration, 


and ideas a little more definitely, we wanted a house which 
would be attractive inside and out and still be within the 
$10,000-$12,000 class; large enough for two people to live in 
with a certain amount of privacy and to entertain house 
guests; small and compact enough to make it absolutely in- 
dependent of any outside service; inexpensive enough to 
keep the operating allowance of the not too plethoric budget 
in its relative position; sufficiently well equipped to allow a 
flexible system of housekeeping. 


Practical Things (ame First 


UR idea of a really attractive little house was white clap- 

board, green shutters, red geraniums in the window 
boxes, green-and-white-striped awnings. Somebody told us 
that everyone who went to the movies felt that way, but we 
were sure that a number of motor trips through New Eng- 
land were fundamentally responsible. The second and third 
points—compactness, privacy and size—have worked out per- 
fectly. The longer we live in the house, the surer we are that 
there is not enough waste space in it to—as Mark Twain 
once said—swing a cat, provided you have a cat. 

Of course the house cost the extreme figure we had al- 
lowed ourselves, and when ready for furniture and equip- 
ment, the available surplus, inadequate at the start, had 
further dwindled away. But for a year of intense spirited 
joy o’ living, I can recommend nothing more thrilling than 
to equip and furnish a house efficiently and attractively on 
about one-half the amount of money you need. 

The fundamental question to be decided at the outset was in 
effect: Shall it be an Oriental rug or an electric dishwasher? 
We need white hyacinths for our souls as much as anybody and 
at first we leaned strongly to the symbolical Oriental. We 
pictured the gleam of a few—oh, a very few—pieces of old ma- 
hogany at certain strategical points, the glow of some lovely 

old silver, for 
which we have 
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mire.’’ More 
along the same 
line: ‘‘I am 
teaching my 
children that 
electric appli- 
ances are neces- 
sities and not 
luxuries.” 

It was this 
sort of thing 
which ran 
vaguely and 
hazily in our 
minds as we 
planned The 
House—one’s 
first house 
should always 
be capitalized, 
should it not? 
We were exactly 
in thesame boat 
as the thou- 
sands of other 
people who are 
building or 
contemplating 
building homes; 
we hua vue 
champagne 
ideas and soda- 























a penchant and 
did have a tiny 
reserve fund, a 
few good rugs, 
a couple of bed- 
rooms refur- 
nished, a little 
extra very fine 
linen. But then 
practical ques- 
tions burned to 
be heard. A 
maid would cost 
fifty to sixty 
dollars a month, 
without board, 
and besides, 
there were no 
movies in our 
town and it was 
hard to keep 
one. And hon- 
estly, we could 
really not afford 
her. Occasional 
help? Sketchy 
and unsatisfac- 
tory. Laun- 
dress, $3.50 a 
day,carfareand 
meals. Too 
much money 








Pop pocket- 
books. To out- 
line our ideals 


To conveniently place an electric stove in a small kitchen is an easy matter, 
because it does not heat up the room and necessitate artificial ventilation. 


The clearing up after a meal is a cool and carefree task and in no sense 
drudgery when one has the proper labor-saving devices conveniently arranged. 


(Continued on 
Page 162) 
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ANY people, especially those of active men- 
tality and quick energy, feel the nervous pangs 
of hunger long before the luncheon hour. 


Many think that’s an individual characteristic. But 
that’s rarely true. Start with the right breakfast—with 
hot oats and milk; food that ‘stands by’ you. Note 
then how much better mornings are. 


To feel right, you must have well-balanced, com- 
plete food. At most meals you get it. That is, at 
luncheon and dinner. But the great dietetic mistake 
is usually made at breakfast—a hurried meal, often 
badly chosen. 


That is why Quaker Oats is so widely urged today. 
The oat is the best balanced of all cereals grown. 


Contains 16% protein, food’s great tissue builder, 
58% carbohydrate, the great energy element; is well 
supplied with minerals and vitamines. Supplies, too, 
the roughage essential to a healthful diet that makes 
laxatives seldom needed. Few foods have its remark- 


Why go on with less 














Quick Quaker cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
... that’s faster than plain toast! 


Quaker Oats and milk is the dietetic urge of the day 


Feel hungry and 
“fidgety” hours before 
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lunch? 


Then start the day with 
this sustaining breakfast. 
The difference it makes 
will surprise you 














able balance. That 
is why it ‘stands by” 
you through the 
morning. 


Now fastest 
breakfast 


Because oats for- 
merly required a 
longer cooking time 
than less nourishing 
foods, many persons were denied them. Thus started 
their days wrong. But that has been corrected. Oats 
are now the quickest breakfast, too. Quick Quaker 
cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. That’s faster than plain 
toast! It’s ready while the coffee cooks. 


Famous Quaker flavor 


All that rare Quaker flavor, due to plump, wonderful 
grains and exclusive “Quaker” milling, is retained. 
The rich flavor that distinguishes the Quaker brand 


nourishing breakfasts? 














from all other oats. Quick Quaker is cut before 
flaking and rolled thinner than the Quaker Oats you 
have always known. It cooks 
faster; that is the only dif- 
ference. 


For quick cooking and 
greater energy through the 
day, start every day with 
Quick Quaker. 


Grocers have two kinds of 
Quaker Oats. . . Quick Quaker 
and also Quaker Oats, the kind 
you have always known. 
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In most parts of the country figs appear on the market in many forms most tempting to the appetite. 


eAmericanizing the C fig 


By Hester Conktiin and PauLine ParTRIDGE 


back into the myths and legends 

antedating history. From fertile 
Arabia the wild fig crept into western 
Asia and by its development there it 
showed the rising tide of the civilization 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. 

Those early colonizers, the Greeks and 
the Phenicians, planted fig trees in pro- 
fusion on the land they cultivated as 
they gradually spread along the Medi- 
terranean on the coast of Africa and the 
shores of France, Spain and Portugal. 

It is an earlier version of our own pio- 
neers, going into a strange country, till- 
ing the soil, planting, gathering the crops 
and making homes. And wherever there 
were homes there were fig trees for shade 
and for fruit. 

With the discovery of the New World, 
wherever the Spanish and Portuguese 
missionaries penetrated, fig trees were 
planted and to them California owes the 
Mission fig. The progress of the Mission 
Fathers can almost be traced by the 
growth of these black figs so extensively 
cultivated in Mexico, Central America 
and Lower California. 

In this way began the Americanization 
of the fig, though until late years the bulk 
of the figs used in this country have been 
imported from Europe, largely from 
Smyrna. 

Figs are a well-established food in for- 
eign countries, as staple as bread, for they 
can be easily carried in their dried form, 
they are not quickly perishable and they 
have a high food value. American women 
have used the fig largely as a confection 
until recently, but it is taking its place in 
the menu with increasing regularity. 
Science has stepped in to raise a superior 
grade of fruit under the best conditions of 
soil and climate, and the fruit is handled 
with the greatest regard for sanitation 
throughout every step of preparing it for 
the market. 

Figs have many health-giving qualities. 
While the fruit is growing its skin is ex- 
panding like a baby balloon, and within it 
are being stored fruit sugars, mineral salts 
and mild acids that are corrective in their 
action as well as nourishing. Under 
proper conditions of weather in warm 
climates where it grows best, the fig hangs 
upon the tree and dehydrates naturally, 
with all its sweetness preserved, and only 
the moisture removed. 

Until comparatively recently only the 
fortunate few who lived almost within the 
shadow of a fig tree enjoyed the delight of 
the fresh fruit, but fresh figs are now pre- 
served in sirup like any other canned fruit 
so that they may be enjoyed the world 
over. 

The recipes given here will illustrate 
the adaptability of the fig to the menu, 


‘k= fig has a lineage that reaches 
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Fresh California figs are packed carefully and 
very painstakingly for travel to other markets. 


not alone in those dishes that furnish a 
sweet to the meal, but in the more staple 
articles 8f diet. 


Fig Breakfast Sauce 


2 Cupfuls of Dried Figs 1 Slice Orange, Rind 
4 Cupfuls of Hot Water and Pulp 
¥ Cupful of Sugar 
DD the hot water to the figs and bring 
to the boiling point. Add the orange 

slice and after twenty minutes of gentle 
boiling add the sugar. Continue to cook 
slowly for ten minutes longer and pour 
into serving dish. 


Fig Yam 


4 Cupfuls of Dried Figs 1 Lemon 
4 Cupfuls of Water 14% Cupfuls of Sugar 
IVIDE the figs, putting them through 
the food chopper. Cut the lemon in 
paper-thin slices. Add the water to the 
figs and-lemon, bring to the boiling point, 
add sugar and cook slowly until thick and 
transparent. Pour into sterilized glasses 
and seal with paraffin. 


Fig Meringue Pie 
2 Contos of Chopped % ee of Orange 
ried Figs 


2 Cupfuls of Water 
4 Teaspoonful of 
hae Orange 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 

2 Stiffly Beaten Egg 
Whites 


6 Tablespoonfuls of 


34 outa of Sugar 
) Granulated Sugar 


Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch for Meringue 
2 Egg Yolks Baked Pastry Shell 
OIL the figs, water and grated orange 
rind together for five minutes. Mix 
the sugar and cornstarch with a little cold 
water and add. Boil three minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Then place in a double 
boiler over boiling water and cook fifteen 
minutes. Add the butter, orange juice 
and beaten egg yolks; cook three minutes 
longer, stirring. Cool slightly and pour 
into a baked pastry shell. Cover with a 
meringue made by beating together the 
stiffly beaten egg whites and the six table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Brown in a slow 
oven—300° F.—for about fifteen minutes. 


Fig Hermits 


6 Tablespoonfuls of 4 Teaspoonful of 


Shortening Allspice 
1 Cupful of Sugar 1 = of 
1 Egg Cinnamon 
¥ Cupful of Milk 1 ay of Chopped 
14% Cupfuls of Pastry ried Figs 
our Z Tablespoontuls of 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Finely Chopped 


Baking Powder Citron 
\% Teaspoonful of Salt 144 Cupful of Chopped 
44 Teaspoonful of Peanuts 
Cloves 
REAM the shortening, add the sugar 
gradually, creaming well together. 
Add the beaten egg, then alternately the 
milk and dry ingredients sifted together. 
Add the fruit and nuts, and when well 
mixed drop from aspoon on greased pans 
and bake in a moderate oven—375° F.— 
fifteen to twenty minutes. 


Cabinet Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Stale 
Bread Crumbs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of ¥% Cupful of Sugar 
Butter 4 Teaspoonful of 
2 Eggs Cinnamon 
4 Teaspoonful of 4% Teaspoonful of Salt 
Lemon Extract 2 Cupfuls of Hot Milk 
34 Cupful of Chopped Dried Figs 
ELT the butter in the pudding dish 
and add the crumbs, stirring until 
they are well mixed, then bake in a mod- 
erate oven until the crumbs are golden 
brown, stirring occasionally. Beat the 
eggs, add sugar, cinnamon, salt and hot 
milk. Add the crumbs, figs and flavoring 
extracts, stir until well mixed and pour 
back into the pudding dish. Set in a pan 
of hot water and bake in a 350° F. oven 
until firm. Serve plain or with whipped 
cream or a pudding sauce. 


Fig Bread 


14% Cupfuls of All- 
Purpose Flour 
¥ Cupful of Sugar 
44 Teaspoonful of Soda 
24 Teaspoonfuls of 


¥% Teaspoonful of 
Vanilla 


2 Cupfuls of Graham 
or Whole-Wheat 


Flour 
1 Ome | “< Chopped 


Baking Powder 1% chen of erik 
34 Teaspoonful of Salt 1% Cupful of Molasses 
IX and sift the flour, sugar, soda, salt, 
and baking powder together. Add 
the Graham or whole-wheat flour and the 
figs and mix well. Stir in the milk and 
molasses gradually. Pour into two greased 
and floured bread pans and bake in a 
moderate oven—375° F.—about one hour. 


Sandwich Filling 
1 Cupful of Dried Figs 4% Cupful of Finel 
2 Tablespoonfuls of : anced Wainuts 
Finely Chop 1 Tablespoonful of 


Crystallized Ginger Lemon Juice 

UT the figs through the food chopper, 

using the finest cutter. Add ginger, 
nuts and lemon juice, and if the mixture is 
too thick to spread, add a little hot water, 
a few drops at a time until the right con- 
sistency. Spread between slices of but- 
tered bread. 
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Sec IO! 


for Trial Can 





LIM is pure, pasteur- 
ized fresh milk with 


its water content removed 
by a process that does not 
change its natural flavor 
or in any way injure its 
nutritive properties. Sim- 
ply add water to KLIM 
and you have fresh, sweet 
milk; delicious to drink 


and good for every use of 
milk. 


KLIM is economical be. 
cause it keeps without ice 
and there is no waste from 
souring. You can take it 
anywhere, keep it as long 
as you like yet have pure, 
sweet milk instantly 
available. 


You may give KLIM to 
the baby or growing child 
with perfect confidence as 
it has been tested and is 
prescribed by many lead- 
ing physicians. Consult 
your physician regarding 
its proper use and mod- 
ification for this purpose. 


Used double-strength, 
KLIM is a delicious sub- 
stitute for cream in coffee. 


For travel, in camp: or 
any place where ice is 
scarce and expensive or 
where liquid milk is of un- 
certain quality, KLIM is 
ane indispensable. 


ou learn of the 
Share: 20 ul qualities of 
KLIM you are going to 
find use for it repeatedly 
during every year. Don’t 
put off its discovery. Clip 
the coupon and send 10 
cents in stamps today. 


Coupon 
ail Today ~ 


Pv crrell-Soule Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 












Please send me a trial can of KLIM. 
Enclosed find 10 cents in stamps. 







Name 
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A vegetable platter dinner is attractive and most appetizing when made up of the autumn 
vegetables cooked as suggested, piped with mashed potato and browned in a hot oven. 


Autumn Vegetable Variety 


salALE and kohl-rabi, tur- 
Wi nips, parsnips, winter 

ee) carrots, beets and cab- 
aey| bage and the appetizing 
391g] Onion offer a world of pos- 
5] sibilities to the housewife 
way 4@i| in search of new dishes to 
AM eseeZ] tempt the family palate. 
In addition to their pungent flavors and 
their satisfying heartiness, all these good 
cool weather vegetables possess certain 
desirable dietary qualities which should 
not be overlooked. Kale very acceptably 
takes the place of spinach; though less 
rich in iron than that vegetable, it con- 
tains a considerable amount of mineral 
matter. Turnips and parsnips are valu- 
able because they supply bulk, always a 
necessity in the diet, and some carbohy- 
drates as well. The onion is a particularly 
desirable vegetable and should be included 
quite frequently in the cool weather menu. 
Sweet potatoes are rich in carbohydrates 
and therefore make excellent energy food. 

For winter salads we have a number of 
good things from which to choose. Celery, 
cabbage, kohl-rabi and onions are all splen- 
did possibilities, and may be served sep- 
arately or in combination and dressed in 
any number of appealing ways. 

Many of the cool weather vegetables, 
and more especially the roots and tubers, 
are built upon a weedy structure called 
cellulose, which requires boiling water or 
intense oven heat to become softened and 
palatable. It is well to remember this 
when preparing turnips, parsnips, carrots 
and similar products, and also to see to it 
that they are quickly cooked, else they are 
apt to become soggy and unattractive 
both in taste and appearance. 

Add salt to boiling root and tuber 
vegetables when they are about half 
cooked, using a teaspoonful to each quart 
of water. One thing more it is well to 
know, if one would cook vegetables well: 
Use a generous quantity of water in boiling 
the coarser cool weather products, in con- 
trast to just enough water to keep them 
from burning, when cooking the delicate 
summer vegetables. 

And now as to some of the nicest ways 
of preparing these good old stand-bys. 
Merely boiled well, drained and dressed 
with a good sauce or even with fresh but- 
ter, salt and pepper, almost any of the 
autumn vegetables will prove delicious. 
Here are some suggestions and recipes: 









KOHL-RABI IN HOLLANDAISE SAUCE. 
Remove the leaves and pare the vegetable 
| thickly, then cut the flesh into dice 


By Carouine B. KinG 


or slices, boil for half an hour in an uncov- 
ered saucepan, adding salt after ten min- 
utes. When done drain well, place in a 
warm serving dish and cover with hol- 
landaise sauce. 


TURNIPS NEWBURG are so very good, 
one would never suspect their humble 
origin. Pare white turnips and cut them 
in dice. Cook them until tender, in boil- 
ing water to which enough lemon juice has 
been added to make it rather acid. Drain 
and set away to chill. Mash the yolks of 
two hard-cooked eggs, blend with two 
tablespoonfuls of soft butter and two of 
flour; then add one and one-half cupfuls 
of warm milk gradually and cook over hot 
water till thick. Season to taste with one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful of pepper and one-eighth of paprika; 
add the turnip cubes and simmer for a few 
minutes. Remove from the fire and add a 
teaspoonful of lemon juice. Serve at once. 


SPINACH OR KALE SCALLOP is equally 
good with either vegetable. Boil until 
tender in as little salted water as possible, 
drain thoroughly, and chop fine. To each 
cupful of the vegetable add a tablespoon- 
ful of softened butter, one raw egg yolk, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful each of pepper and paprika, and 
a speck of nutmeg. Arrange in two layers 
in a baking dish, scattering crisply cooked 
diced bacon and a teaspoonful of chopped 
onion between. Cover the top with fine 
bread crumbs, scatter grated cheese over 
all and bake quickly to a crisp brown. 


RED CABBAGE DELIcIous. Shave one 
head of cabbage fine, removing core and 
outer leaves, and cut in eighths two tart 
apples. Cover the cabbage with boiling 
water and add two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter. Cook half an hour, then add the 
apples, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two of 
vinegar, one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
one-half teaspoonful of caraway seeds. 
Cook slowly for one hour, watching care- 
fully to prevent burning. Serve with 
roast pork or spare ribs. 


CAULIFLOWER CALIFORNIA. Trim and 
cut into large flowerets one large head of 
cauliflower; boil until tender, drain and 
arrange in a hot serving dish. Scatter 
over it a tablespoonful of finely chopped 
parsley and one hard-cooked egg finely 
chopped. Then melt three tablespoonfuls 


of butter, and when hot stir in two table- 
spoonfuls of fine soft bread crumbs; stir 
carefully till the crumbs are brown, then 
pour them over the cauliflower. 


BAKED BEETS are so good that once one 
has eaten them prepared in this way, one 
is never quite willing to go back to the old 
method of boiling. Select beets of regular 
size and scrub them well, taking care not 
to break the skins; rub them all over with 
a little lard or drippings and place them on 
a wire cake rack in a dripping pan. Bake 
slowly in a moderate oven—350° F.—un- 
til tender all the way through, then peel 
and chop fine. Dress four good-sized beets 
with one tablespoonful of butter, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, a teaspoonful of sugar and one 
tablespoonful of vinegar. Place over the 
fire to reheat, and if desired, thicken the 
sauce with a teaspoonful of flour mixed to 
a paste with a little cold water. 


CARAMELIZED ONIONS make a very in- 
viting accompaniment to any roast, or 
they may be served with broiled steak or 
chops. Select onions rather small in size, 
peel them and prick with a sharp knife at 
top and bottom, then boil very carefully 
until nearly tender. Drain well and place 
in a frying pan, dot with equal quantities 
of butter and sugar; cook gently, turning 
often until each onion is thoroughly cara- 
melized. 


CARROT CUSTARD. To every pint of 
carrot pulp made by boiling, draining and 
washing them, add two beaten eggs, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of grated 
onion and one-quarter cupful of cream or 
rich milk. Beat all together well, then 
pour into a well-oiled baking dish or cus- 
tard cups, stand in a pan of hot water and 
bake in a moderate oven—350° F.—till the 
custard is firm in the center. Turn out ona 
dish and serve with white sauce or gravy. 


SWEET POTATOES WITH Nuts. Select 
large potatoes, scrub them well, then cut 
them in halves lengthwise and bake them 
in a hot oven. When done scoop out the 
pulp, mash it very thoroughly, and season 
it well, adding to each pint of pulp one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, a tablespoonful of butter, 
enough rich milk or cream to moisten 
slightly —about half a cupful—and also half 
a cupful of chopped nut meats, preferably 
walnuts or pecans. Heap the pulp into the 
shells, lay a thin slice of bacon on each and 
place in a hot oven to crisp and brown. 
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What is 4 
CURIOSITY 


teaching them? 


Why is the sky blue? 
What is air made of ? 
Why does a ball bounce? 

. Why do we sneeze? 
Why has water no taste? 


Your children’s questions— 
how do you answer them? 
Mail coupon for free book 


HESE children have The Book of 

Knowledge in their home. It is a 
delight to them every moment of the day, 
and is turning their eager curiosity into 
important knowledge. Their teacher will 
tell you they give her clear and intelligent 
answers. They have made a long start in 
the race for knowledge. 

Beginning with the ,Wonder Questions 
they go from one to another of the 18 
story-like departments of the Book of 
Knowledge: Familiar Things, The Earth, 
Animal Life, Plant Life, Our Own Life, 
Things To Make And Do, Our Country, 
Other Countries, Literature, Fine Arts, 
Stories, Poetry—all the really essential 
knowledge of the world, told and pictured so 
simply and clearly that a child can under- 
stand it and made so interesting that the 
child loves to read it. 





Gaia 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Already in over a million homes 
15,000 educational pictures 


This wonderful plan is the idea of a father 
who loved his child and knew its needs. 
He drew to his help other parents of like 
desire and long experience in writing for 
children. Together they studied the mind 
of the child in his effort to find out every- 
thing he wants to know. From their dis- 
coveries The Book of Knowledge grew. 
Children do not have to be urged to read 
and consult it. They recognize it as their 
own book, really made for them. 


On exhibition at the wonderful 
SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 
International Exposition, Philadelphia 

Main Aisle, Liberal Arts Building 


o~ MAILED FREE ~~ 
32-page illustrated sample section 


Send the coupon for section con- 
taining questions, pictures and 
story-articles from ‘The Book of 
Knowledge. Contents: Animals, 
Plants, Fish, Insects, Industries, 
etc.; How Long Do Animals 
Live? Where Does The Rain 
Go? Three Ways The Earth 
Moves, etc. Show it to the 
‘\\ = See what they think 
of it. 








THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 2 W. 45th St., N.Y., Dept. 7 

Mail me the free 32-page illustrated section of 
questions, story-articles and 50 pictures from The 
Book of Knowledge, including beautiful color plate. 


1 OST SES De ae A OSs 


Address 

















(L. H. J. 10-26) 
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While there are few fundamental methods of cooking meats, the possibilities are innumerable 
because of the many kinds and cuts of meat and variations of seasoning. 


What Do You Know Abeat Ite 





HEN nothing tastes good and the world’s gone blue, 
when the brain is fagged and the body drags, BOVRIL eeee}O YOU KNOW that meat is composed of muscle | 
Consommé will supply the invaluable body-building element | fibers held together by connective tissue? | 
for a light meal without the disadvantages of a solid meat 


: yi Tuis 1s Wuy meat has a “grain” and, when sliced, | 
diet. Easier to make than a cup of tea, more tempting than | 


should be cut across this grain. | 





sweet drinks, more sustaining than a tonic, and the flavor is DO YOU KNOW that the muscle fibers which are exercised | 
delicious. are tougher than those having but little exercise? | 

BOVRIL Consommé is not a medicine—it’s a bracing, Tuis 1s Wuy both tough and tender cuts of meat come from | 
flavorful food beverage. Simply add a teaspoonful to a cup the same animal. 


of hot water, to make a tempting consommé. A small quan- DO YOU KNOW that slow cooking with moist heat will 
q : a 8 : 
tity improves the taste of gravies, stews, entrées, eggs, etc. soften the connective tissue in tough meat so that the fibers 
Mixed in a paste with cream cheese and spread on buttered | are easily separated, thus making the meat tender? 
bread, toast, or crackers, it makes delicious sandwiches. 





Tuis 1s Wuy tough cuts are stewed, braised or pot-roasted. 


A DO YOU KNOW that connective tissue can also be softened 
For sale at Grocery, Delicatessen and Drug Stores, by acid? ‘ 


in 2 oz., 4 oz., 8 oz. and 16 oz. bottles Tuis 1s Wuy tough meat can be made tender if soaked in a 


BOVRIL Consommé is prepared land and Montreal, Canada, lined vinegar mixture or cooked with tomato juice. 


by one of the greatest makers of with white glazed brick, where DO YOU KNOW that when the outside of meat is exposed to 
beef ducts in th ld, fi BOVRIL d 2 ks a ; 
On ere eee eee preeucts are prepared, intense heat a crust or seal is formed that keeps the juices in 


vast herds of some of the finest, ‘‘Temples of Sanitation.’ This 5 
healthiest cattle it is possible for great organization, BOVRIL, the meat! 
expert cattle men to raise. An Limited, and its concentrated Tuis 1s Wuy meat is generally seared as a preliminary to | 
eminent scientist has called the beef products, are known all over further cooking, as in case of broiling or roasting. i} 


huge factories in London, Eng- the world. 
DO YOU KNOW that the cut surface of meat is particularly 
susceptible to the attacks of bacteria? 


Tuts 1s Wxy chopped meat spoils rapidly and should be 


cooked as soon as possible. 


Write to Sales Agents: DO YOU KNOW that the desirable flavor of meat is due to 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE acids which form while it is “hung” to become seasoned? 
& Co., INC., 


171 Madison Ave., Tuts 1s Wuy very fresh meat has an insipid taste and becomes 
Hew York more palatable after a week or ten days in cold storage. 


DO YOU KNOW that while soup making extracts the flavor, 


it takes very little of the food value from meat? 


Proprietors: 
BOVRIL, Limited 
London, England 
Montreal, Canada 
















Tuis 1s Wy soup meat can be used in a number of ways if 
sufficient seasoning is added to give it an agreeable taste. 


DO YOU KNOW that the heart, liver, brain and kidneys are 
much richer in vitamines than are steaks and roasts? 

Tuis 1s Wuy these glandular organs should be utilized as 
cheap sources of valuable food elements. 


29 DO YOU KNOW that there is nothing in red meat which 
“B DIVE R {UL y \" makes it more harmful than white meat? 

CONSOMME’ } Tuis 1s Wuy there is no foundation for the popular belief 
PE ROERE Yar EEperogueR which in some diets permits lamb and chicken because they 


IL c M ITED / are white meat but excludes beef because it is red. 


Food-Facts Information Service 
The Lgdies' Home Fournal 

















“BOVRIL puis BEEF into you” 
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(A MEAL to serve with pride — 
and yet it was neither planned 


nor cooked by you. Think of the 
relief of that. Think of the carefree 
hours, with a delicious dinner at the 
end of them. No more effort than 
to take Beech-Nut Prepared Spa- 
ghetti down from the shelf, heat it, 
and place itbeforeacontented family. 


This problem of planning meals is 
bothersome. To say nothing of the 
work in cooking them. For any 
housewife will tell you that the foods 
she selects must not only taste good 
but they must de good. Must be 
nutritious. Must be healthful. Must 
be well-balanced. 


Combining spaghetti, tomatoes 
and cheese 


Old Mother Nature sometimes has 
a way of arranging that the most 
delightful food combinations are at 
the same time the wisest. A fine ex- 
ample of thisisshownwhen spaghetti, 
tomatoes and cheese are put together 
in the careful Beech-Nut manner. 


Takes no time at 
to serve this meal 





WITH CHEESE AND 
TOMATO SAUCE 


sill 


ee 
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The spaghetti is made by Beech- 
Nut from the heart of the best durum 
wheat. The healthful tomatoes come 
from the vines, sound and full flav- 
ored from their ripening in the sun. 
The cheese is selected for that rich 
creaminess which makes this dish so 
enjoyable. Three kinds of food in one. 
A complete, rounded meal. 


Nothing to do but heat it 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is 
ready to serve just as quickly as you 
can heat it. The tenderest spa- 
ghetti. Spaghetti that melts in the 


mouth. Spaghetti as fine as any- 
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| Beech-Nut 
Prepared Spaghetti 


Beech-Nut quality— 
at everyday prices 
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all 


one could cook in her own kitchen. 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is all 
seasoned. Not too much; not too 
little. Taste it. See if it isn’t exactly 
right without a single unnecessary 
grain of salt or spice. 


The flavor to please everybody 


The flavor of Beech-Nut Prepared 
Spaghetti has a universal appeal — 
because it is a fresh and wholesome 
flavor. The purity of every ingre- 
dient shows in this flavor. The 
quality can actually be tasted. 


The spaghetti is made at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y., a quaint, old-fashioned 
town that breathes the clear air 
of the beautiful valley of the 
Mohawk River. It is a favorite 
stopping place for visitors—whom 
we always welcome to see us 
make our foods the way we be- 
lieve they should be made. 


Beech-Nut 


“**Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor” 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, 
Spaghetti, Vermicelli 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans 
Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Prepared Mustard 
Beech-Nut Jams and Jellies 
Beech-Nut Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Preserves 


Beech-Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Candy Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


Real value for your money 


Compare the price of Beech-Nut 
Spaghetti with the ordinary run 
of prices at your grocer’s. There 
is real value in Beech-Nut qual- 
ity. Note list at the right for the 
Beech-Nut varieties. “‘Foods of 
finest flavor’’—at everyday prices. 
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This popular recipe disproves the theory that all delicious foods are hard to digest—banana fritters aren’t. 


In the crisp shell of a fritter 


IS .THE BANANA A FRUIT | during digestion. As bananas ripen, their | frigerator chill that impairs the ripening process. 

: carbohydrates turn to fruit sugars almost Let bananas ripen in a bowl or dish at room 

OR A VEGETABLE: ready for absorption into the system. Ripe temperature. When every trace of green is gone, | 

Leieme' tin Gitthees ae Ce Ba | Ome from the tip, and brown spots appear in the | 
ITH your first taste of a banana frit- | "&SS & wood ” | yellow sides, a banana is fully ripe. Then s¢rve 

ter comes a new delight and a real | 45 well as ease of digestion. bananas as fruit, salad, or dessert. You will | 
wonder. an 4 Buy nee Y ~ find dozens of appetizing ways to serve them in 

The new delight is the flavor—all the — oar FY Oe 


~’ | the new cook book, “From the Tropics to Your fj 
delicate yet unmistakable banana. flavor on age ae Remember that this Table.” Just fill in and mail the coupon be'ow, . 
-—_—_ | ‘artia ipe anana— i ellow WI Sreen ° ° bd ° 
y | last ie this state bananas are best tropic fruit dislikes 


that blends so well with every food and oe geld coke ore cueetie kh heeid cata. and this recipe book will be sent free. 
clashes with none. Your wonder is whether 
this all-food fruit is a fruit or a 
vegetable. 

It is really a little of both. 
It is a fruit, but it is replete 
with carbohydrates, the starchy 
food elements which are the 
most important source of energy. 




























FREE: book of eighty-three tested recipes 


UNIFRUIT BANANAS 


Yellow Ripe Banana without trace uf green .. A United Fruit Company Product 


At this stage the fruit has a delicious packed and sealed by Nature in a germ-proof package. Importe: 
flavor and is readily digested. and distributed by 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


A ” 
Please send me recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Tab’. 
(Please print your name and address} 















NE nl tN ch RE MEE. sss cxscousscesndadeasadchcecuosecacssss+**? 
Fully Ripe Banana Flecked with Brown... 
The fruit is now at its best for flavor and 
All carbohydrates must be 4.0, sit nave cheir eame EE A orem cei pening cary oS | eS a 
. served this way—with the tart flavor of sliced oranges. everyone, even adults with weak diges- 
turned into sugar before or tion, as well as very young children. SRS at AME NS A AIR A SD pl BS ENT IN ghee 
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meIRANBERRY SALAD. Cook 
Mone quart of cranberries in 
yea, three and a half cupfuls of 
q hi water until the cranberries 
Miers} have popped and the mixture 
is arather mushy consistency. Meanwhile 
soak two tablespoonfuls of granulated 
gelatin in half a cupful of cold water. 
Strain the cranberry mixture over it, stir 
until it is dissolved and let stand until 
cool. As soon as it is cool add one cupful 
of chopped nut meats, one cupful of diced 
canned pineapple and a cupful of halved 
seeded white grapes. Put into wet molds, 
either individuals or a large one. Chill 
overnight before serving on lettuce leaves 
| with mayonnaise or boiled dressing. This 
| makes eight to ten servings. 
Mrs. G. S., Rapid City, Mich. 


stuffed Prunes 







20 Large Prunes 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Seeded Citron 
Raisins 14 Teaspoonful of 
14 Cupful of Preserved Cinnamon 
Ginger 1 Tablespoonful of 


1¢ Cupful of Any 
Candied Fruit 


Powdered Sugar 
Granulated Sugar 
OAK overnight and then stone the 
prunes. Run the raisins through the 
food chopper. Chop the ginger fine and 
cut the fruits, which may be cherries, 
pineapple or any preferred candied va- 
riety, and citron, into small pieces before 
measuring them; then add them to the 
ground raisins together with the cinnamon 
and sugar, working all to a smooth paste. 
Stuff the prunes with this mixture and roll 
them in granulated sugar. 
Mrs. M.N. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ LOVERS’ SANDWICHES. Cut stale bread 
into thin slices, remove crusts and butter 
each slice. Spread one with orange marma- 
lade, cover with another and press to- 
gether. Cut into small fingers or fancy 
shapes and toast under the broiler until 
delicately browned on both sides. Serve 
hot, Mrs.G. F. P., Kansas City, Mo. 


Chocolate Truffles 
4 Cupful of Sugar 1 Egg Yolk 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 134 Pounds of Sweet- 
Flour ened Milk Choco- 
1 Cupful of Milk late © 


Chocolate Rice or Shot 


M IX the sugar and flour together, add 

the milk gradually and cook over hot 
water until thickened, stirring constantly; 
then combine carefully 
with the egg yolk, slightly 
beaten. Cook a few min- 
utes longer, then let cool. 
Melt the chocolate in a 
double boiler and beat 
the cool custard mixture 
Into it. Let stand in a 
covered container over- 
night to mellow. The 
next morning make into 
small balls and roll in 
chocolate ‘‘shot’”’ or 








If you would have your cooking bear the O. K. label, 
Try out the recipes below upon your dinner table, 


We Test Our Readers Recipes 


Goodies for the Season’s Parties 





Nut and chicken, haste away, 
Or in the pot you go today! 


chocolate ‘‘rice,’’ which may be bought 
ready to use at a confectioners’ supply 
store and at some grocers’. 

Miss M. E. B., Louisville, Ky. 


Never-fail Fudge 


¥% Pound of Marsh- 
mallow Whip 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 
4% — of 


\% Pound of Unsweetened 
Chocolate 
1 Pound of Confectioners’ 
Sugar 
2¢ Cupful of Evaporated 
Milk alt 
1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla 


UT the chocolate into small pieces and 
cook it with the sugar, milk, butter 
and salt together for ten minutes after it 
starts to boil. Remove from the fire, add 
the marshmallow whip and vanilla. Beat 
vigorously for eight minutes, pour in a 
buttered pan, cool and cut into squares. 
S. McC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Granberry Spice Gake 


¥% Cupful of Butter 
or Margarine 


1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
1% Teaspoonfuls of 


1% Cupfuls of Sugar Cinnamon 
3 Egg Yolks 1 Teaspoonful of 
4 Cupful of Sour Milk Cloves 
2 Cupfuls of Pastry 1 Teaspoonful of 
Flour Nutmeg 


1% Cupfuls of Cran- 
berry Jelly 


1 Teaspoonful of 

Baking Powder 
3 Egg Whites 
REAM thebutter or margarine with the 
sugar. Add the egg yolks, well beaten, 
and then alternately beat in the sour milk 
and the flour which has been twice sifted 
with the baking powder, soda and spices. 
Whip in the jelly. Beat the egg whites 
stiffly and then fold them into the batter. 
Pour into a greased and floured loaf pan 
and bake for an hour in a medium oven— 
350° F. When cool, ice with a little fruit 
juice mixed with enough confectioners’ 
sugar to make it stiff and smooth and add 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 
Mrs. L. G. H., Sandwich, Ont., Can. 


Chestnut Stuffing for Chicken 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Grated Onion 
\% Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of 
read Crumbs Minced Parsley 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 4% Cupful of Cream 
ITH a sharp knife slit the chestnuts 
through the shells crisscross on the 
flat side. Boil them until tender, then re- 
move the shells and skins and chop the 
chestnuts fine. There should be about 
three cupfuls of the 
chopped chestnuts. To 
them add the butter, 
crumbs, onion and sea- 
sonings. Moisten with 
the cream and mixlightly, 
then fill the cleaned and 
dressed bird. Sew up, 
truss and roast in the 
usual way. The filling is 
enough for a six-pound 
bird. Mrs. H. B., 
Owosso, Mich. 


1 Quart of Large 
Chestnuts 
14 Cupful of Melted 
Butter or Margarine 
1 Cupful of Soft 


OW welcome 
it always is 
the magic touch that 

puts new zest into eve 


day meals and lifts them 
above the commonplace 


Here is a food to quicken any appetite, to 
adda real note of distinction to your daily menu. 


California Canned Asparagus will make just 
the difference between the meals you have to 
eat and the meals you want to eat. 


And so convenient, too. Serve it just as it 
comes from the can, as a salad or as a vegetable. 
For omelets, patties, and other made-up dishes, 
it is ready for use without soaking or steaming. 
No trimming, no waste, and it now costs less 
than it has for many years. 

Give California Canned Asparagus the place 
it deserves in your everyday meals. It will pay 
you in satisfaction, in convenience, in economy 
and in healthfulness. 

Write for free book containing 24 pages of 
recipes and suggestions for serving this delicacy. 


CANNERS LEAGUE—ASPARAGUS SECTION | 
Dept. 106—451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 


CALIFORNIA 





Packed in 3 sizes ot cans. 
Tips in small square and 
round cans. Long Spears 
in tall square cans. 






































Now the 
Date Pitter 


X 


Saving precious minutes -making it easy 


fo enjoy a package of dates 


OW THAT dates are used so much for stuff- 

ing and cooking, a quick, easy way of 

pitting them is necessary. The new, patented 

Dromedary device answers this need. And 

when you order it at cost, you will receive also 

an intimate little recipe book and complete in- 
structions for using the pitter. 


Here is a suggestion given us by a woman 
who uses in her regular cooking several pack- 
ages of dates a week. And her plan is further 
simplified by the new pitter. She keeps pitted 
dates on hand, always, in a covered quart jar— 
the ordinary glass kind you use for preserves 
or mayonnaise. 


How to keep pitted dates 


A QUART JAR just holds two packages of pit- 
ted Dromedaries. Dates keep perfectly in this 
covered jar—on the pantry shelf but not in the 
ice-box! Chilling hardens the fruit and steals a 
little of its rare flavor. 


romedary | 
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Dates at this time 
of year 


THIS Is the season when 
parents are most con- 
scious of their responsi- 
bilities—selecting schools, 
buying new clothes and planning a healthy 
home-or-school routine. All of this suggests 
a reconsideration of diet and school lunch- 
boxes. There must be real nourishment in both. 





In hot cereals 
DROMEDARY Dates make hot cereals more in- 
viting—and a better balanced meal. You are 
well aware that cooked cereals provide impor- 
tant body-heat and strength. 

Wouldn’t it be pleasant if children actually 
did beg for more? Fruits provide hot cereals 
with the iron and lime elements, or bone food, 
missing in the cereal. And fruits provide natural 





With the new pitter, you soon 
can pit two packages in the time it 
used to take for one. The knack is 
quickly gained. And when straw- 
berries are in season, you will 
find the pitter equally useful for 
removing the hulls. 


Fill a jar with pitted Drom- 
edaries. Then you have dates as 
you want them and when you 
want them. With no bother at 
all, you can vary your breakfast 
hot-bread or cereal. If there are 
children in the house, you may 
like to make a nourishing and delicious school- 
sandwich, by mixing a little salad dressing or 
cream cheese with pitted dates. Then there are 
year-round salads—unusual confections made 
by stuffing dates with sweets or cheese—and 
plenty of new desserts. 





“Dromedary “Dates 


926 by THE FRUIT, CONFECTION, FOOD 


©1 
The Hills Bros. Co 























AT LEFT—A VERY USEFUL 
lunch-box, containing a 
Thermos bottle for the im- 
portant milk, nourishin 
and delicious date sand- 
wiches and Dromedary 
Cocoanut Macaroons. 


aN 


BELOW—HERE Is the new 
Dromedary Date Pitter. It 
comes carefully wrapped— 
with important instructions 
for using and a helpful book 
of recipes. Order it from the 
Coupon. 









































sugar, making the hot cereal more appetizing 
Dromedary Dates with their rich supply of 
natural sugar sweeten the cereals, making cane 
sugar unnecessary. Dromedary Dates, in com- 
parison with many fruits, are economical. And 
grown-ups who try dates cooked in cereal will 
be enthusiastic themselves, too. 


School-sandwiches 
SCHOOL-SANDWICHES are so important. Good 
nourishment, variety and economy are wanted, 
You have all this in sliced dates—mixed with 
peanut butter, cream cheese or lettuce and dress- 
ing—combinations that leave nothing to be 
desired in the way of nourishment. 

Your children should have Dromedary Dates 
always. They are selected dates, mechanically 
handled in far-away gardens and carefully pack- 
aged in this country. You want clean dates. Buy 
the familiar orange package with the Drome- 
dary name. 


THE DROMEDARY DATE PITTER 
A simple device—a comfortable thing to handle 
—resembling a pair of sugar tongs. It works 
easily—a knack soon acquired. You cat take 
the pit without tearing the fruit—a real advan- 
tage when stuffing. With a pitter and with 
Dromedary Dates of uniform flavor anc price 
now available the year round, there will be more 
and more uses for this fruit, confection, / 0d. 


Dromedary Dates are now for sale in England, also 























Gentlemen: 


Please send me the new Dromedary Date Pitter with recipe q 
material and instruction leaflet. I enclose ten cents (in Stamps or coin). ° 


Please send me, free of charge, the little 12 page leaflet ‘How ; 
to enjoy a package of dates’’, with many useful recipes. 


ees 


ADDRESS * pT Fase? ee ef a 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY | 


110 WASHINGTON STREET 


New York, N.Y. 


[Please check one] 


(L. HH. J. —Oct.) 
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HERE is a happy medium between 
the young wife who feeds her brand- 
new husband on package dainties 
and fussy unsubstantial salads, and the 
middle-aged housekeeper who may have 
gotten into a rut and thinks she is econo- 
mizing when she buys good plain food 
and cooks it in any way that comes most 
easily tohand. With a little thought and 
some ingenuity, and with a small store of 
garnishings and seasonings, the plain 
more-often-than-not heavy food that be- 
comes so tiresome may be transformed 
into something just as dainty and far 
more palatable and satisfying than the 
concoctions of the inexperienced bride. 

A less expensive cut of meat can be 
made, with the addition of spices and 
vegetables, more interesting than an una- 
dorned but costly steak. A tough old hen 
can be cooked so deliciously as to put to 
shame a measly little dried-up broiler 
that cost twice as much a pound. Left- 
overs, when used to the best advantage, 
can be made so attractive that no one 
would prefer the original dish that pro- 
vided them. Two things that the average 
man loves to eat are hash and gravy; and 
this fact has furnished inspiration for 
delicious dishes that grew out of two or 
three days’ ice-box gleanings. 

The recipes following are in nearly every 
case based upon some ordinary dish that is 
usually plainly cooked and that is re- 
garded as stupid fare upon the majority 
of home tables—the sort of thing that is 
served when no company is expected and 
when the family dinner means just a meal. 





Pot ROAST OF BEEF. Inexpensive cuts 
of beef that make excellent pot roasts are 
bottom round or chuck and rolled brisket. 
If the former is selected, ask the butcher 
to include a piece of suet, for it is quite 
lean. For a four to five pound roast, pre- 
pare the following vegetables: Cut into 
small pieces three medium onions, one 
small green pepper, two white turnips, 
three carrots, two leeks, and celery enough 
to make two cupfuls. 

isrown the meat carefully on all sides, 
having the pot thoroughly heated before 
starting and using plenty of suet. Remove 
and put the onions, pepper, turnips, car- 
rots, leeks and celery in, and stir until 
brown, then add a few sprigs of parsley 
aud a peeled tomato, cut fine. Replace the 
meat, covering it with the vegetables and 
spiinkling with one tablespoonful of salt 
and one-half teaspoonful each of pepper 
and paprika. Add half a cupful of cold 
water, cover tightly and cook very slowly 
on top of the stove, in the oven, or in a 
lireless cooker, for four to five hours, turn- 
ing the meat once during that time. An 
hour before serving, stir in one cupful of 
inch lengths of okra and, if liked, place 
potatoes on top of the meat to steam. 
When done, remove the meat to a hot 
platter, surround with the potatoes and 
mounds of the vegetable mixture. Add 
Sis to the liquor in the pot to make the 





The imagination and ingenuity of a cook determine the welcome of everyday food necessities. 


Dressing Up the Stand-Bys 


By RuTu SPENCER CARROLL 


— 


desired quantity of gravy and thicken with 
a little flour made smooth in cold water. 


(orn ‘Pudding De Luxe 


1 Can of Corn 
1 Cupful of Canned 
Tomatoes 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
14 Onion, Chopped Fine 4 Teaspoonful of 
14 Green Pepper, Pepper 
Chopped Fine 1 Egg 


LEND the flour with enough cold 

water to make a thin paste, add salt, 
pepper and the yolk of the egg, beaten 
slightly. Mix corn with the onion, green 
pepper and tomato; combine the two 
mixtures, fold in the white of the egg, 
beaten stiff; turn into a buttered baking 
dish, sprinkle with buttered bread crumbs. 
Bake in a 350° F. oven until firm and the 
crumbs browned. 


New (reamed Egg J 


5 Hard-Cooked Eggs 
2 Cupfuls of Milk Pepper 
Cupful of Soft 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
American Cheese, 1% Teaspoonful of 
y 


14 Chopped Green 


1 
7 


2 


Broken Small Pepper 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 4 Teaspoonful of Wor- 
Flour cestershire Sauce 
1 Tablespoonful of 1 Teaspoonful of 
Chopped Onion Butter 


CALD the milk in a double boiler with 

the onion and the green pepper, and 
strain. Thicken with the flour, mixed until 
smooth with a little cold milk. Add the 
cheese and cook until melted. Then add 
the eggs, cut in quarters, reserving two of 
the yolks, the seasonings and butter, and 
cook until the eggs are thoroughly heated. 
Pour over rounds of buttered toast on a 
hot platter. Sprinkle the top with the re- 
maining egg yolks rubbed through a sieve. 


CHICKEN FRICASSEE. Cut up a fowl and 
put it a piece at a time into sizzling hot 
chicken fat or bacon drippings in a heavy 
kettle. As each piece browns remove it. 
When all is done, add an onion, a green 
pepper, one-half pimiento and two pieces 
of celery, all cut fine. Stir well until the 
onion is yellow; then add one and one- 
half cupfuls of canned tomato, one table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, one bay leaf, 
and one-quarter teaspoonful each of dried 
thyme and marjoram. Replace the chicken, 
stir well, sprinkle with two teaspoonfuls of 
salt, one teaspoonful of paprika and one- 
quarter teaspoonful of pepper. Add enough 
cold water so that it may be seen around 
the chicken but does not cover it. Simmer 
gently for two to three hours or until done. 
Arrange on a hot platter with the drum- 
sticks crossed at one end, the wings at the 
other, and the breast and second joints in 
the middle. Surround with gravy made 
by thickening the sauce in the pot, and 
garnish with mounds of boiled rice, parsley 
sprigs or celery curls. 


VEAL FRICASSEE may be prepared in ex- 
actly the same way as chicken, except to 
use two-inch pieces of neck of veal and 
allow full three hours to cook. 

















Easily ...q 


ickly . 


Now—in a minute, hot savory 
bouillon ready to serve 


O you ever serve bouillon to add 
a touch of savor toa well-planned 
meal? Perhaps you select something 
less tasty, because bouillon made the 
old-fashioned way is such a nuisance 
to prepare. Today, however, it can 
be made in less than two minutes. 
Try it this easy way. Drop a STEERO 
bouillon cube into a cup. Pour boiling 
water on it. That is all you have to 
do. It dissolves immediately—is in- 
stantly transformed into steaming, 
appetizing bouillon. 
Compare this method with the old 
one. Hours spent in preparing beef, 


STEERO CREAM SAUCE 
2 tablespoonfuls butter, 2 tablespoonfuls flour, 


boiling it, preparing vegetables, boiling 
them, adding a bit of this, a touch of 
that, trying to get just the right flavor. 


All this time and effort have been 
concentrated in the preparation of 
StrEERO bouillon cubes. They are made 
from choice beef and fresh vegetables 
blended together—the essence of 
piquancy in a little cube. 

Ask your grocer to include a box 
of Srzero cubes with your next order. 
Make certain you specify SreEro— 
not just “bouillon cubes.”’ For only in 
StEERO bouillon cubes do you get 
that delightfully appetizing flavor. 


Send for free samples and Steero Cook Book 








1% cupfuls milk, 2 Steero bouillon cubes, 
% cupful boiling water. 

Mele butter, add flour, stir till blended; 
pour on milk gradually, stirring constantly, 
cook until thick. Remove from fire, 


Steero bouillon cubes dissolved in 2 cup- 
ful of boiling water. 





TEERO bouillon cubes are sold in tins of 12, 50, and 

100 cubes at grocery, drug and delicatessen stores. If 

you prefer to try them before you buy, write us. We will 

send several cubes free. If you enclose 10 cents you will 

also receive a copy of the STEERO Cook Book. It con- 

tains over 150 recipes—tells you how to use STEERO cubes 
in making many dishes more savory and tempting. 

American Kitchen Products Co. 


Dept. 5, 281 Water Street, New York 


Steero 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Bouillon Cubes 


PAT. OCT, 31, 1911 
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A Happy Little Chap 
Ina Stroller Worthy of Him 


When your baby gets big enough for a stroller, take 
him out in a Lloyd. No stroller made is smarter in ap- 
pearance—better constructed—more easily handled 
than a Lloyd. And what other gives such value? 


Lloyd Loom Strollers are distinguished by the beau- 
tiful, even weave of the fabric. Woven on the famous 
Lloyd Loom—free from knots, loose ends and other 
blemishes. And a steel wire center in every upright 
strand gives added strength. Found only on Lloyds. 


The weaving process is thirty times faster than the 
fastest hand weaving method. So it is more economical. 
It means quality otherwise impossible at the price. 


See Lloyd Loom Strollers, Sulkies, Carriages at your 
dealer’s, or write for his name. The Lloyd Manufactur- 
ing Company (Heywood-Wakefield Co.), Menominee, 
Michigan. Canadian Factory: Orillia, Ontario. 


Lioyd 


LOOM WOVEN 


urniture 


&Baby Carriages 








A steam double boiler like this one is excellent for making the vegetable cream soups. 


Savory Satisfying eoups 


By Florence Tarr EATon 


w=AHERE is, perhaps, nothing that 
Hi tastes quite so good on a cool, 
brisk day as a hot, substantial 
soup, the kind that both nour- 

asutess| ishes and satisfies. A soup on 
this order makes an excellent main course 
for a luncheon for grown-ups, will piece out 
a dinner meat arrangement that is a bit 
scanty, or admirably supplement a cold 
meat meal. A vegetable cream soup is one 
of the best possible additions to the chil- 
dren’s supper in cooler weather. 






VEGETABLE CREAM SOUPS may all be 
made on the same foundation. If possible 
use a double boiler for the making. Place 
a pint of milk in the double boiler. When 
hot, thicken this with one tablespoonful 
each of butter and flour melted together 
in a saucepan, adding part of the milk first, 
stirring until smooth, and then adding this 
to the remainder of the milk. Stir con- 
stantly until smooth and thick, and let 
cook about fifteen minutes; then beat a 
minute or two with a rotary egg beater. 
For most soups of this class, add to the 
milk when first put on to heat, a teaspoon- 
ful of scraped onion, one-eighth teaspoon- 
ful each of celery salt and paprika, a dash 
of Cayenne pepper, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a speck of black or white pepper. 
To this may be added a cupful or more of 
any vegetable cooked until tender and 
forced through a purée sieve. Left-over 
vegetables alone or in combination may be 
used, and the water in which vegetables 
have been cooked should also be utilized. 
In the latter case more thickening will be 
required. If the purée is very thick it may 
be necessary to thin it a little with more 
milk. This quantity will serve four per- 
sons. Sometimes a teaspoonful of sugar 
is needed, and squash or carrot cream 
soup will be better with a trace of mace and 
ginger. Also a tablespoonful of minced 
parsley, celery or green pepper may be 
added. 


PEANUT BUTTER SouP. To the founda- 
tion white sauce add two tablespoonfuls of 
peanut butter into which has been beaten 
gradually one cupful of hot milk. Whip 
vigorously and serve with croutons. 


Two-Can Soup. For a family of four, 
open a can of condensed green pea soup 
one night and acan 
of tomato soup the 
next, reserving one- 
third of each, and 
thinning that used 
according to direc- 
tions. The third 
night combine the 
two left-overs in 
the double boiler 
with an equal quan- 
tity or more of hot 





Cream-soup cups are graceful and. convenient. 


milk, thicken very slightly, to prevent set- 
tling, with a teaspoonful each of butter 
and flour cooked together. Season rather 
highly according to taste, adding also a 
teaspoonful of sugar, whip with an egg 
beater, and top each serving with whipped 
cream. 


CABBAGE SOupP is an unstrained soup re- 
sembling a chowder. Try out two table- 
spoonfuls of minced salt pork in a large 
saucepan until reduced to specks. Add 
two medium-sized onions put through the 
food chopper and cook, stirring, for five 
minutes. Then add two cupfuls of finely 
diced potatoes and one stalk of celery, 
diced; season with one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper and add 
boiling water to cover—about two and a 
half cupfuls. Simmer, covered, about half 
an hour, then add one cupful of finely 
shredded cabbage simmered in two cup- 
fuls of milk for ten minutes. When all the 
vegetables are tender add another cupful 
of scalding milk, and thicken slightly with 
one tablespoonful each of butter and flour 
cooked together. 


LUNCHEON Soup. In a large saucepan 
place half a cupful each of diced carrots, 
chopped onions, split peas, dry Lima beans 
and canned tomatoes, and a quarter cup- 
ful each of diced turnip and celery. Add 
two quarts of water and simmer, covered, 
about four hours, stirring occasionally. 
Rub all through a strainer, season with a 
teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, a quarter teaspoonful of pa- 
prika, and a few grains of Cayenne pepper. 
Thin with about one cupful of cream or 
stock, let boil up and thicken, to keep from 
settling, with one tablespoonful each of 
butter and flour cooked together. 


ENGLISH FISH SouP. Mince two gen- 
erous slices of fat salt pork and try out 
until reduced to small bits, add one onion, 
chopped, and sauté until golden. Then add 
two cupfuls of coarsely chopped raw po- 
tato, a stalk or two of minced celery, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper and half a cupful of cubed raw or 
canned tomatoes. Just cover with boiling 
water—about two cupfuls; simmer about 
half an hour or until the potatoes are ten- 
der, then add a small can of tuna or salmon, 
drained and flaked, 
and two cupfuls of 
boiling milk. 
Thicken slightly 
with a tablespoon- 
ful each of butter 
and flour cooked to- 
gether. Serve with 
hot split crackers. 
A cupful of any 
left-over flaked fish 
may be used. 
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alf a If baby could only talk! If he could only _ less tape (patented). Instantly adjustable. Vente Katt Kaithe 

] : : ‘ y ‘ Cannot bind under arms 

y tell you, mother, when an unfastened pin Each dainty garment fits the way baby likes The ideal sleeping garment. 

he is tormenting his little body—or a loos- __itto fit. Nobinding, nochafing. Nobroken are laa! Seams enteail: ee 

‘ul E ened button is sorely bruising histender _ buttonsorloose pinstoworry you, mother. vents thumb sucking and infection 

6 . jf E ? ' of the eyes, often caused by rub- 

th : flesh. But he can only cry, leaving you Hecan wriggle and roll to his heart’s con- bing with the tiny fists. Note the 

ur | to wonder why. tent—there’s nothing that can hurt him. prea nagpell yg Bagg Ais coded a 

| : Very often it isn’t colic or “‘temper’’ For children over two years we make a or ~ aaa 

ii that makes baby cry so much as the correct line of buttoned garments. , <i 
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S, torment of loosened pins and buttons. Doctors and Nurses advise , op 
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> : More than 20,000 doctors and nurses, mi ¥ 
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or button. Not even in diapers. It isthe Department. If youshould have any diffi- Seng westerns: ve ar eeee 
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part, leaving a long tab in front, 

‘ Baby Garments as shown above. ‘‘Baby Bess” 

; : Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office Hose come in mercerized cotton, 

, cashmere and silk and wool. 

Sizes from birth to two years. 
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Vanta Pinless Diaper Pattern and Baby’s Out- Borticn GetiaGe % 
; . hes ne Ss O., inc. 
Vanta Abdominal wa Book ne cost to you bp iat Our free Dept. N.A., 325 W. Jackeon Bivd. 
Binders gift to mothers. Just use the coupon or write. Chicago, Illinois 
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oh Vaans. Fates Psd Vanta Pinless Diapers. trated in colors. Name... 
: Address 
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Most hostesses provide it, as do all the 
smartest restaurants, because the major- 
ity of tea lovers prefer it. 


Lemon adds a dainty charm 
that improves the flavor of the 
finest teas. 


Connoisseurs are partial to it. 
So experienced hostesses and fa- 
mous chefs never think of serving 
tea without it. 

Fashion thus “‘decrees’’ it. 

Tea with lemon, furthermore, 
is a more healthful drink due to 
the mineral salts and acids and the 
vitamines of lemon which are di- 
gestive and nutritional aids. 

There is usually a reason, other 


than mere whim, for the customs 
that fashion adopts. 


In this case it is the flavor and 
the healthfulness that lemon 
brings to tea. 


California Sunkist Lemons are 
ideal to serve with tea or as a gar- 
nish for oysters, fish and meat 
because of their juiciness and their 
bright, clean, waxy skins. 


They are the selected lemons 
from the finest California crops. 
Ask your dealer for them. They 
cost no more than other kinds. 


California Sunki StLemons 


Uniformly Good 


















ee. 


Handiest Reamer—50c 
(65c if you live in Canada) 


Ask your dealer for the new special Sunkist Orange and Lemon 
Reamer—50c in United States, 65c in Canada. If not at your 
store send money order or stamps direct to us and we’ll send it by 
parcel post. 


Made of snow-white glass. Looks like china. Extracts more 
juice easier, holds more (nearly a pint). Has higher cone, 
sharper ridges—a few twists get all the juice. 


Cone shaped for both oranges and lemons, so equally good 
for both. No square corners, easily cleaned with 
running water. Improved handle makes holding 
and pouring easy. Best ever designed. Thou- 
sands being sold. Get yours now while they last. 
Use coupon on this page. 
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Send for the recipe for 
this delicious California 
Lemon Pie 














The best looking lemon 
for a garnish 

















California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Sec. 210, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me Sunkist Reamers for which 








I enclose $. __(price 50c each in the U. S. 4. 


—65c each if you live in Canada). 
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City 
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Many are the good things obtained from an annual basket of quinces. 


cA Peck of Quinces 


By RACHEL F. DAHLGREN 


tastes quite so good as quinces smell. 

However that may be, one can cer- 
tainly produce some wonderful “eats” 
from a basket of quinces. When you sit 
down to your “quincing,’”’ provide your- 
self with a clean cloth, a sharp knife, and 
three dishes—one for the fruit, one for the 
skins and one for the cores. Nothing need 
be wasted. Sort the quinces, saving the 
largest, fairest and ripest for the baking 
and the fancy preserves, the mediums for 
pickling and frying, chips and marmalade, 
and the culls for jelly. 


G uss au has said that no fruit 


PRESERVED QUINCES. Wipe a dozen-or 
fifteen good-sized quinces, pare them, cut 
in halves or quarters, and remove the 
cores; steam them over boiling water for 
ten or twelve minutes. Make a sirup of 
two cupfuls of granulated sugar and one 
cupful of water. When the sirup boils up 
put in the quinces and cook very gently 
for twenty minutes. Put into sterilized 
jars and seal while hot. This quantity will 
fill two or three pint jars. 


PICKLED QUINCES. After the same pre- 
liminary preparation and steaming as for 
preserving, drop the quince quarters into 
the following sirup: Boil together one cup- 
ful of vinegar, one-third cupful of water, 
one-third cupful of sugar, one-half tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon and one-quarter 
teaspoonful of cloves, both spices ground 
and tied in a piece of muslin. Cook gently 
for twenty minutes, put in jars and seal as 
usual. These are delicious with meats and, 
if any sirup is left, it is*good-to moisten 
mince pies. » ee : 


FRIED QUINCES are another tart relish 
particularly good with fresh pork. Select 
sound fruit and cut each quince in four or 
five crosswise slices, removing the core. 
‘ry in a little bacon or sausage fat, slowly, 
keeping the pan covered; just before tak- 
ing up, sprinkle them lightly with brown 
sugar. 


QUINCE CHiPs. Put the peeling of two 
eedless oranges through the food chopper, 
using the coarse knife, add one cupful of 
vater and simmer till tender. Then add 
‘he juice and pulp of the fruit and three 
cupfuls of quinces, pared, cored and put 
‘hrough the food chopper. Cook twenty 
minutes, add from one to one and one-half 
cupfuls of sugar—consulting your own 
“sweet tooth”—and cook ten minutes 
‘onger. Or, instead of oranges, try 
chopped cranberries, pears, or pineapple 
with a cupful of water and sugar at discre- 
tion. All are delicious. 


BAKED QUINCES. Wipe the quinces and 
remove the cores from the blossom end, 
leaving a cup. Fill with nut-meats and 


brown sugar, using one tablespoonful of 
sugar to each quince, and place in a deep 
pie plate with one cupful of water or sweet 
cider. Bake until tender, about forty-five 
minutes, in a 400° F. oven. When half 
done, sprinkle with sugar and baste with 
the sirup in the pan. Serve hot or cold. 


QUINCE JELLY. To the quince skins, 
which should be dropped into cold water 
to keep them from turning dark, add all 
the small and imperfect fruit, cut fine and 
water to cover. Cook until very soft, press 
through a cheesecloth bag, then drip 
through flannel for a clear, sparkling jelly. 
Boilifive minutes, skim, add three cupfuls 
of:sugar“to*four cupfuls of juice, and con- 
tintie boiling until it sheets from the spoon. 
Skim:.again; if «mecessary, and pour into 
sterilized: jelly, glasses; when cool and set, 
seal with hot: paraffin. 


QUINCE MARMALADE may be preferred. 
Certainly your fruit goes farther when 
used in this way, and what could be better 
with hot buttered toast? No need to pare 
the quinces; just wipe them and cut them 
fine, cover with water and boil until soft; 
then put them through a sieve, add two 
and one-half cupfuls of sugar to four cup- 
fuls of the pulp and boil ten minutes, or 
until it sheets from the spoon if you want 
avery firm product. Twelve large quinces 
yield about six tall glasses of marmalade. 

A basket of quinces should yield at least 
one festive dessert which is intended for 
immediate consumption. 


QUINCE TARTS. Chop equal quantities 
of pared and cored quinces and apples. To 
two cupfuls of this pulp, add _ three- 
quarters cupful of chopped raisins and 
one-half cupful of water, and cook in the 
oven or in a double boiler for forty-five 
minutes. Sweeten with one-half cupful of 
sugar or honey, and when cold, fill into 
pattypans lined with rich pastry, cover with 
a few strips of pastry in latticework design 
and bake in a hot oven—450° F. for 
twenty minutes. This filling may be 
canned like mincemeat and added to the 
emergency shelf. 

Remember that honey, quinces and 
sweet cider all come and ‘‘go”’ together! 
A simple brown Betty made with chopped 
quinces instead of apples, moistened with 
cider and sweetened with honey, is a dish 
that will never go begging. 

But we must not forget the cores of our 
quinces. Covered with boiling water, they 
should be allowed to steep on the back of 
the stove or over a simmerer burner for 
several hours. Then strain off the mu- 
cilaginous liquid, and with the addition of 
honey or sugar and a little lemon juice, 
you have a pleasant laxative drink pecul- 
iarly soothing in case of sore throat. This, 
too, may be canned, if wished. 
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Dehcious desserts + + 


rich with 
natures tonics 


RY the recipes which Brer Rabbit prints 

here. You will find them as delicious as they 
are unusual. And they are only two of the many 
ways in which the old-time plantation flavor of 
Brer Rabbit Molasses can add a tang of deli- 
ciousness to your desserts. 


And with this toothsome sweetness from Lou- 
isiana you get marvelous health value. 


Brer Rabbit Molasses has more lime and iron 
together than any other food. Doctors say there 
are few, if any, foods which we neglect so much 
as those containing the natural tonics, lime and 
iron. It is also a good laxative. So that along 
with the delicious flavor of Brer Rabbit your 
family gets food which supplies a daily need. 


Use Brer Rabbit Molasses often. Forty-four 
different and delicious ways to serve it—are in 
the new cook book offered below. 














Huckleberry Pudding 


Stir 14 tsp. soda with 4 tsp. cloves, 44 
tsp. cinnamon, 4 tsp. nutmeg and }¥ tsp. 
salt into 1 cup Brer Rabbit Molasses. 
Stir in gradually 1% cups flour and 2 cups 
huckleberries. Pour into well greased 
steamer and steam 2! hours. Serve 
with hard or drawn butter sauce. Canned 























huckleberriés may be used if they are 
strained very dry. 















Intwo grades: Go.p LaBeL— high- Na 


est quality light molasses for eating 
and fancy cooking. GREEN LABEL 
—darker with a stronger flavor. 


Brer 
Rabbit 
Molasses 


Gingerbread Custard 


Scald 1 pt. milk; beat 2 egg yolks 
with 4 cup sugar. Add milk grad- 
ually to egg mixture. Break 1 cup 
stale gingerbread into a buttered 
baking dish. Pour custard over 
this. Place in pan of hot water. 
Bake in a 350° F. oven until set. 
Cover with meringue made from 
egg whites, 6 tbsp. granulated 
sugar, 4 tsp. vanilla. Brown in 
300° F. oven. 


FREE! Brer Rabbit’s booklet 
of forty-four delicious recipes 


4 
—i Penick & Ford, Ltd., Dept. 40 


New Orleans, La. 
Please send free a copy of the Brer Rabbit Recipe 


Book and Leaflet about health value of molasses. 
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“The sheets’ you buy 


October, t99 October 





c/n Oriental Rug or an Electric Dishwasher? 


(Continued from Page 147) 


this year 


f- 








Ore marking label on 

these sheets makes it so 

easy to date them. ‘Just 

note the month and year 

with India ink! There 

is space for your own 
mark, too 





will they he qood 
years from now ? 





MARK THEM AND SEE 7 








TRENGTH is the main 
thing you demand of 
your sheets. Yet how 
can you judge the 











strength of the sheets 
you buy? They look so much alike in 
neat piles on the counter. Certainly 
appearance alone cannot guide you. 


You must know which sheets are 
made to wear before you go in to buy. 


And knowing is so easy! Dwight 


ing. Their hems are neatly finished 
with finer, closer stitching than other 
sheets—no coarse binding stitch spoils 
their niceness! 


i di LA 


Best of all you love their pleasant, re- 
laxing smoothness that makes slumber 
most refreshing. 


For you cannot buy sheets and 
pillow cases more beautifully finished, 
smooth and gleaming white, than 


and bother. And how about the guests 
who were to be such a delightful part of 
the scheme of things—the extra dishes, 
cooking, washing, cleaning? How about 
the business woman keeping house alone 
when the lady of the house went off on 
visits? Surely a complicated problem! 


Help is No Problem 


F COURSE, instead of the gleam of 
old mahogany there is now the soft 
cool green or more vivid blue tone of 
painted bedroom furniture, and instead 
of Oriental rugs, there are broad expanses 
of polished floors with cute rag rugs up- 
stairs and plain taupe rugs downstairs. 
And instead of damask tablecloths, the 
dining-room table boasts of crash runners. 
But—and here is the substance of it 
all—we are so equipped as to household 
operation that the only help we have is a 
boy to take the ashes out of the cellar. 
No money, no car fare, no meals to itiner- 
ant help. No maid to intrude upon our 
home life or to consider when we want 
guests for dinner or to spend the week-end. 
We have, by putting the old mahogany, 
silver, extra furniture and Oriental rugs in 
the rosy realm of the future, so equipped 
this compact little house that it needs the 
minimum of work and attention. Plan- 
ning, of course, was started before the 
foundation was dug. We consulted with 
our ideals, ideas and pocketbook. Most of 
the ideals survived, but a good many of the 
ideas fell by the wayside. Tocarry out the 
ideals I have already mentioned—attrac- 
tiveness, happiness, simplicity, hospitality, 
privacy and 
comfort — we 
decided that 
labor-saving 
equipment 
was the an- 
swer. 
Labor = 
saving appli- 
ances can be 
divided into 
two classes: 
The inexpen- 
sive type and 
the more 
costly ones. 
We continu- 
ally keep up- 
to-date on the 
former, so 
that we have 
dustless dust- 
ers, efficient 
silver polish- 
ers, proper 
brushes for 
cleaning, easy- 
working and 
correct-type 





delicious meal, going into a well-arranged 
kitchen, preparing the meal in orderly 
fashion and then cleaning up with neatnesg 
and dispatch. Food being one of the prime 
necessities of life, it is surely as essential 
that it be given the same chance of attain- 
ing perfection as any other manufactured 
product, so that the equipment for pre- 
paring it will be relatively on a par with 
the equipment for turning out any com- 
mercial product. With this idea in mind, 
we installed a standard make of kitchen 
cabinet and an electricrefrigerator to help 
in the preparation of meals, an electric 
range to cook them, and an electric dish- 
washer to clear away the resulting débris, 
Unquestionably here is ideal equipment — 
not only from the point of view of results 
but from the angle of the worker’s satis- 
faction in her job, and this is highly im- 
portant. Since 95 per cent of us do our 
own housework, I can conceive of nothing 
more important from the housewife’s angle 
of vision—and of course the well-being and 
happiness of the family are closely associ- 
ated with it—than that she be happy and 
efficient in her work. If I run to the philo- 
sophical in talking about labor-saving 
equipment, it is because I view it as the 
means to an end and not an end in itself. 


Energy is Gonserved 


UT to return to the practical side, 
There is something uncanny about the 
way in which every possible detail has 
been taken care of in the up-to-date 
kitchen cabinet. Do you want change 
for the milkman? There it is in the tiny 
cubbyhole 
provided for 
it. Where is 
that recipe 
you cut out of 
the paper last 
week? Right 
before you in 
the file pro- 
vided for it. 
Are you mak- 
ing a cake? 
Take the but- 
ter, eggs and 
milk out of 
the refriger- 
ator and stay 
comfortable 
before the 
cabinet as you 
mix it—you 
need not take 
another step. 
Then there 
is the electric 
refrigerator. 
Our visitors 
are most curi- 
ous about it. 


‘ ii ba ee egg beaters, It is set at a 
icisanaid Seats ame palog sates Aes Dwight Anchor! meat chop- certain prede- 
yrove eir lasting qualities rou a ° j a 
r yee . 8 4 8 Leading stores carry Dwight Anchor pers and termined tem 
the most rigid testing. ce ae ee ed ae cooking uten- perature- 

sneets, Pp! OW Cases, tu ing an sneet- sils. This does 


Their threads, spun from the strong- 
est high grade cotton, have just the 
right twist to give them endurance. 


The firmest of tape edges reinforce 
these closely woven sheets against tear- 


ing. Lay in a supply, date them and 
prove for yourself they last longer! 
Dwight Manufacturing Company. 
(Minot Hooper & Company, Selling 
Agents, 11 Thomas Street, New York.) 








SHEETS AND 


DATE MARK 





Dwigh Anchor 


PILLOW CASES 











Look for this neatly woven blue-and-white 
label on the hems of the next sheets and pillow 
cases you buy. Stitched on before hemming it 
doesn’t show on the right side. The date you 
put on when you get these sheets and cases 
will seem old indeed before they give out! 








Dwight g¢Anchor 


SHEETS AND 


PILLOW CASES 





not mean that 
we invest in 
every new ap- 
ple corer that comes on the market, but we 
do keep a weather eye on the pages of our 
favorite magazines, so that our smaller 
equipment is kept up-to-date. 

When it came to the labor savers that 
represent a more or less significant invest- 
ment of money, the logical place to start 
seemed to be the kitchen. A great many 
people consider this the hardest part of 
housework. I know lots of housewives who 
keep their houses immaculately in order, 
but who dislike to cook and, of course, 
make hard work out of this most important 
department. But to me a rather small 
kitchen with shining equipment efficiently 
arranged is a fascinating spot. Certainly 
one plumbs far into the depths of content 
and satisfaction in planning a simple but 


To prepare breakfast and other occasional meals at a 
dining table in a sunny nook adds joy to work. 


ours is 45 
degrees — and 
the automatic 
control turns 
on the current when it goes higher than 
that point and cuts it off when it comes 
back to that temperature. This even tem- 
perature and a keen dry cold means that 
foods keep appreciably longer than in the 
regular ice box. It also means that we can 
market twice a week instead of daily. And 
then there are those pleasurable and excit- 
ing excursions into the realms of refrig- 
erator cookery—wonderful new frozen 
desserts and interesting variations of old 
familiar cold dishes. And the perfect ice 
cubes made from your drinking water! The 
electric refrigerator is a very simple piece 
of mechanism. After the initial adjustment 
we have paid no attention to it except for 
the necessary oiling and occasional de- 
frosting. I am afraid we take its beautiful 
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convenience almost too much for granted, 
for it’s such an unobtrusive sort of thing. 

I used to think when I read the electric- 
stove advertisements that somebody ought 
to restrain the copy writers. It couldn’t 
possibly be true. But now I know it is, 
and I am sure that should all other means 
of livelihood fail, I could either get a job 
asa copy writer for an electric-stove manu- 
facturer or in somebody’s kitchen as chief 
assistant to its electric range. We have the 
automatic cabinet type, junior size, and it 
has lived up to its reputation in every par- 
ticular. It was with fear and trembling 
that we used the automatic feature for the 
first time. We put a veal roast, potatoes 
and two vegetables in about noon, set the 
automatic control to turn on the current 
at four o’clock and set the oven hands so 
that the current would automatically turn 
itself off at the desired temperature, after 
which the stored heat would continue the 
cooking processes. We returned at six- 
thirty and took our perfectly cooked din- 
ner out of the stove, with nothing more 
to do than to make the gravy. It doesn’t 
seem possible, but we can put a beef roast 
in the cold oven and it comes out with a 
beautiful brown outside and a nice rare 
inside. Our cakes are always perfect be- 
cause the electric oven always accom- 
plishes the same results under the same 
conditions. 

There are, of course, gas and oil stoves 
so well designed to meet today’s house- 
wife’s needs that they have nearly all the 
advantages of the electric stove. Certainly 
where it is, for some reason or other, im- 
possible to cook by electricity, these new- 
type gas and oil stoves, with their regu- 
lated temperature controls, are labor 
savers in the truest sense of the term. 

I must not forget to mention the little 
electric cooking appliances which we have 
found so handy. We rarely use the range 
for preparing breakfast, preferring to use 
an electric grill right at the table. This 
grill we have had for years and although 
by now a battle-scarred veteran, it is stilla 
faithful stand-by. It is one of those versa- 
tile affairs which cooks two or three things 
at once. We usually use it at breakfast for 
making toast and one other dish—poached 
eggs, omelet, scrambled eggs, bacon, or any 
of the popular light breakfast dishes. It is 
a star performer at Sunday-night suppers 
and after-theater parties. An electric per- 
colator which joined our household forces 
ten years ago is still doing yeoman duty 
and appears every morning at the break- 
fast table. Occasionally we switch to waf- 
fles -especially on Sunday mornings, when 
there is plenty of time to enjoy them—and 
that is when the electric waffle iron shines. 
It’s so easy; no need to grease the iron and 
no turning, because both sides of the waffle 
are cooked at once. Best of all, the cook 
need not tramp forth between kitchen and 
breakfast table, but enjoys her waffles pip- 
ing hot with the rest of the family. 


cA Pleasant Aftermath 


HE third step in feeding the family — 

cleaning away—now thrusts its ugly 
head into view. At least, it used to be an 
ugly head to us, but it isn’t any more. 

he electric dishwasher has eliminated 
our dishwashing troubles until that happy 
millennium comes when we will eat our 
calories and carbohydrates out of pill 
boxes. Ours, as the picture shows, is the 
built-in type, connected to the hot water 
and drain—to my mind, the only efficient 
way to use a dishwashing machine. When 
we are alone or have only one or two 
guests, the lunch and dinner dishes are 
scraped and stacked in the dishwasher 
and then washed with the next morning’s 
breakfast dishes. Housekeeping experts 
are in complete accord with this process, 
because it really is the logical thing to do, 
aid when you are paying for your hot 
Woler It 1s a matter of economy. 

Many people have a mistaken idea of 
the electric dishwasher—they think the 
dishes move. The dishes remain station- 
ary; it is the hot water swirling in and 
Out among them which cleanses them. So 

you see there is no danger of breakage. By 





using very hot rinse water the dishes in 
the machine will be dry by the time you 
have dried the glasses and silver. Very 
little hot water is used—about two dish- 
panfuls for the washing and rinsing. The 
machine, of’ course, is automatically 
cleaned as the dishes are washed, so that 
it requires no extra care. We feel that a 
labor saver is a labor saver only when 
properly applied, so we arrange to wash 
whatever cooking utensils are not taken 
care of by the machine as the dishes are 
being washed. As the dishes stay in the 
machine five minutes, we have time to 
wash the pots and pans. Then the dishes 
are rinsed—and a few minutes later finds 
us leaving the kitchen shipshape. 

By now your reaction to this tale is: 
“How wonderful, but what does this 
Utopia cost? Can I afford it?’’ Well, it 
seems to me that most of us who can afford 
to buy modest homes, drive a modest car, 
belong to a modest country club, can afford 
these things—perhaps not all at once, but 
certainly ultimately. Spending money is 
such a relative proposition; we think we 
can’t afford one thing and we immediately 
spend that money or more on something 
else. It is merely a question of values. 
But I felt encouraged when I heard a 
woman speaker, not long ago, say that 
you could depend upon a woman to get 
the money for anything she really wanted 
badly enough. 


Operating Expenses 


OGER BABSON, the noted economist 
and statistician, once commented upon 
the fact that when a man came home and 
told his wife that he had spent $1200 or 
$2000 or even more on a motor car, she said 
“Fine!”’ In a day not so very far off, adds 
Mr. Babson, that same wife is going to her 
husband and tell him that she wants a 
thousand dollars or so for labor-saving 
equipment for the household, and what’s 
more, she'll get it. Sometimes, when I 
read that the women of the United States 
spend millions of dollars each year for cos- 
metics and that a like sum is spent for 
chewing gum, I feel sure that the time 
must be here right now. 

Buying the equipment, of course, is only 
part of the expense. There is the cost of 
operation in the case of electric equip- 
ment. There are so many surprising fal- 
lacies regarding this that I have collected 
a few figures which represent an average 
cost over the entire country. They are 
based on a rate slightly more than 8 cents 
per kilowatt hour, except in the case of 
the electric stove and the refrigerator, 
which are figured at a rate of 344 cents. 
In very few cases will the rate be higher; 
more often it will be lower. 


APPROXIMATE COST 
PER YEAR TO OPERATE 


EQUIPMENT 


iteric PORCOIMIOE,, 2 wk ke 8 $ 4.03 
Mipetric Table Gari) swe se ke 2.85 
Mineiro Were ivon . . 3k st 8 2.50 
PMN Pe gg 48.75 
Teearic senwmenner ok ke he 2.50 
Electric Refrigerator. ......... 28.08 


Sometimes you pay the regular rate for 
operating the electric refrigerator, in 
which case the cost is somewhere around 
four or five dollars a month. 

I heard a woman of my acquaintance 
once express profound amazement that it 
“took less current to run a big electric 
washing machine than it did to operate 
the regular household-size electric iron!” 
It’s easy to remember that the motor- 
driven devices are very modest users of 
current, because it takes less energy to 
drive a motor than it does to operate a 
heating device. 

Such words as economy, costs, efficiency, 
and convenience have slipped into this 
narrative quite often. They are very im- 
portant factors, but I often wonder, if we 
do not stress them too much; and, as I said 
before, consider them an end in themselves 
rather than a means to an end, that of 
creating a home which is really a home— 
where there are the tranquillity, dignity, 
beauty and shining spirit of order, leisure, 
interest and gracious hospitality. That is 
indeed the end to be desired. 
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(ooking is so easy with 
the AutomatiCooR 


~it cooks automatically 











Sock e 























73 Gas Ranges provide 
the White Handle Automati- 
Cook for your convenience 


UST turn the White Handle to 
the proper temperature mark— 
put your food in the oven, and for- 
get cooking until it’s time to serve. 














The modern idea in cooking. It’s 
the way that lets you end the day 
with bright eyes, a smile that spar- 
kles, and an unfrayed disposition. 


But you can’t buy it alone. You 
can have it only by purchasing one 
of the ranges whose manufac- 
turers provide this convenience 
for you. Your gas company or 
nearest stove dealer will gladly 
show you a range equipped with 
the AutomatiCook and explain 
its numerous advantages. 


Whether you’re baking, broiling, 
canning, or even whole meal cook- 
ing, it’s all the same. The work is 
actually automatic with the Auto- 
matiCook on the job. Experience 
is unnecessary. Just follow the 
simple directions and you'll never 


have a cooking failure. If you are still cooking by guess- 


work, the free AutomatiCook 
book will tell you all about time 
and temperature cooking. It 
contains the approved charts for 
all oven cooking and lists the 
ranges that provide this remark- 
able automatic cooking device. 


Lightens work for 
mistress or maid 


The simple, accurate Robertshaw 
AutomatiCook is shortening the 
workday—lightening the toil for 
thousands of women who prepare 
their own meals. Not to mention 
the maids it’s keeping contented. 


What a relief it is to know—al- 
ways—that your meals will be 
beautifully, temptingly done— 
all ready to serve when you open 
the oven door. 


Good housekeepers everywhere 
are taking delight in their Auto- 
matiCooks. For this remarkable 
device is provided on 73 gas 
ranges. It is recommended by 
gas companies, home economics 
bureaus, gas range manufactur- 
ers, and dealers everywhere. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO., Youngwood, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Thermostats since 1899 
For water heaters, house heaters, garage heaters, kitchen ranges and manufacturing processes 





Y 
f Write for this 


valuable book 
—ic’s free! 





ROBERTSHA 
Automa re ok. 
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EIGHT Delicious 


Chocolates in One! 
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h Henry! is not the usual candy bar... . . but eight de- 
licious chocolates in one, to be sliced as you need them. 
A “‘special occasion’’ quality in a 10c size! But no $1.25 
chocolates are finer in quality, or made with more infinite care. 


When you slice into a bar slice through that mellowest 
of milk chocolates, tender, crunchy nuts, golden, old-fashioned 
butter cream and luscious, lingering caramel... . . the milky 
fragrance of the chocolate, the way the candy cuts, its creamier 
consistency, its richer and more tempting color all unite to say 
that this is truly a fine candy. 


The dar form of Oh Henry! is simply a convenience for people 
who want good candy during the day. A convenience, also, for host- 
esses who may always have a few bars in the pantry, and at a 
minute’s notice have fine candy for teas, bridge games, after din- 
ner and other occasions simply by slicing one, two or as many bars 
as are desired. 


Serve Oh Henry! sliced at any time to any one. Millions know 
. and love it! 


Write for FREE copy of the new 
Oh Henry! Recipe Book: 


60 delicious ways to serve Oh Henry! 


In less than two months women mailed us over 8,000 recipes for the use of Oh Henry! 
in cakes, icings, puddings, ice cream, baked apples, and innumerable other desserts. 
Under the direction of one of the leading home economists, Mrs. Lily Haxworth 
Wallace, the best of these have been made into this unusual recipe book. Write for it 






















WILLIAMSON CANDY COMPANY - - Chicago, Illinois 
Now made in Canada by Walter M. Lowney Co., Limited, Montreal 















The Plutocrat 


(Continued from Page 35) 


the westward-running little sparkling seas 
as they were swept into foam and green 
whirlpool by the majestic passage of the 
Duumvir. This activity in the foreground 
of what they saw and the delusion of fixity 
in the distance brought to the mind of 
Madame Momoro a comparison that 
pleased her companion doubly; once for 
itself and again because it seemed to show 
that Tinker, as an episode of their conversa- 
tion, was definitely 
disposed of and 


table; and the profile of her daughter as 
it moved across the playwright’s range of 
vision between him and the sunny azure 
of the afternoon sky showed even an ip. 
crease of resentfulness, he thought, though 
the silhouette was undeniably a lovely 
one, and, except for its sullenness, might 
have been a very model of piquancy, 
But this pretty Miss Libby Tinker was 
more than sullen; she was highly irritable, 
as she made evident 





forgotten. 


7 OW still the 

ocean seems to 
be, far, far away out 
there,’’ she said. 
“Stiller than glass, 
stiller than ice—oh, 
still as death! Less 
alive than death, be- 
cause it looks as if 
never, never at all, 
had any life been 
there and never, 
never could be any. 
One must think that 
only where our ship 








in passing Ogle and 
Madame Momoro 
for the fourth or fifth 
time. She switched 
away to a little dis. 
tance from her 
mother, though with- 
out interrupting their 
forward progress. 
The movement was 
to rid herself of the 
fond maternal arm. 
“For heaven’s sake, 
don’t hang on me!” 








ADAME MoO.- 
MORO de- 
tached her thoughtful 








is can there be any L 
life, or anything have 
power to stir. So always when I am ona 
ship that is solitary on the ocean, I think 
it is very much like our planet. The world 
is a great busy thing whirling and rushing 
on through emptiness, but so lonely be- 
cause it seems to be the only thing alive in 
a space of death that has got no end. 
From the earth at night you look out on 
the sky and the stars, as we look out now 
from this ship. The sky and the stars are 
so quiet, so still—oh, so very still! So you 
say, ‘The earth is all alone on its journey 
through all this stillness, this terrible still- 
ness of the sky.’ But I think that must be 
wrong. I think it must be like what we 
see now. The waves near the ship are all 
dancing; so they must be dancing yonder 
where they look so still. There are great 
fish in the water over there and millions 
and millions of little water animals you 
would need the microscope to see. So it 
must be in the stars and sky when we 
think our world ship is the only thing with 
life and everything else is death. We are 
wrong, I think. Everything is life and 
nothing at all is death.’”’ She turned to 
him suddenly. ‘‘Do you think so?” 

“T do,” he answered earnestly, leaning 
toward her a little. ‘I do—since you 
show me how to think so.” 


HE smiled, but glanced away from him. 
“T am afraid you may mean you think 
the sea is making me sentimental, Mr. Ogle. 
Our little world of the ship is coming very 
much to life since all the people have had 
their lunch.” She added this common- 
place to her reverie; but her gaze went 
back to the sea. 

Passengers had come out from the din- 
ing salon and the lounge in increasing 
numbers; and many of them now read in 
their chairs or wrote letters upon books 
and magazines supported by their knees. 
Some of them leaned upon the rail, chat- 
ting or scanning the sea in hope of whales 
or porpoises; others covered themselves 
with rugs in the long chairs and lapsed into 
drowsy apathy; but most of them became 
cheerful itinerants, making the everlast- 
ing round of the desk and seeming to take 
a lively pride in their pedestrianism. 

Among these, though they were not 
equipped with such a pride or any of the 
common cheerfulness, Ogle took note of 
two ladies whom he recognized painfully, 
in his own mind, as Honey and Baby, his 
table companions. They passed recur- 
rently, making the round again and again, 
arm in arm, with no visible pleasure in 
their performance. Mrs. Tinker’s expres- 
sion remained no less aggrieved and disap- 
proving than it had been at the lunch 


gaze from the sea to 
look after them. 
“Your American young ladies are the most 
independent in the world,” she said. 
‘“They are always showing us that.” 

“Some of them,” he returned quickly. 
“But please don’t take an ill-mannered 
provincial for a sample of our American 
ladies.’ 

“No? It is very puzzling.” 

“What is?” 

“What you have just told me. Because 
wherever I have gone in America I have 
been told I must not take any of the peo- 
ple I have noticed as samples. It is very 
hard to discover—America.”’ Then she 
smiled. ‘If Mr. Tinker should be going to 
Africa I do not know what he would get 
from it, but I would like to see him there.” 

“You would?”’ Ogle had thought they 
were rid of the unpleasant subject, and he 
was a little nettled by her tendency to re- 
vert to it and even dwell upon it. “ Why 
on earth should you?”’ 

“But why should I not?” 

He frowned. “Well, frankly, it seems a 
little grotesque.”’ 

“Grotesque?’’ she said inquiringly; but 
the word seemed to please her, even to 
amuse her pleasantly, and she repeated it. 
“Grotesque. Yes, I think it might be. 
One might think of him in that way— 
upon a camel at Touggurt or out in the 
desert, for instance. I am sure he would 
ride upon one and perhaps have his por- 
trait painted as he sat upon one.” 

“He would,”’ Ogle said grimly. ‘That 
is, he would if he thought he could use it 
for an advertisement.”’ 

“All the same, it would be interesting,” 
said Madame Momoro. “I have a little 
weakness for the grotesque.” 


“TLTJAVE you?” He turned to her ear- 

nestly, and found her eyes benevo- 
lent. ‘I didn’t mean the man would be 
anything so distinguished as grotesque: it 
seems to me he would be only annoying. 
I meant that something else struck me as 
grotesque.” 

““Somesing else besides Mr. Tinker in 
Africa? What?” 

“Well—well, frankly ——” He hesi- 
tated, a little embarrassed, and then <e- 
cided to be bold enough to go on with ls 
thought: ‘Frankly, it is rather curious (o 
me that a lady of your type—though | 
don’t mean you belong to a type, Madame 
Momoro—it is a little strange to find you 
apparently without the—the prejudices, 
perhaps I should say, that an American of 
your class would feel. I hope you'll for- 
give me for seeming personal; it is only 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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“COME IN AND 


‘When grandmother extended that cheery invitation, she conveyed 
. two-fold compliment—one to her guests, and another to her own 
housekeeping ability. As goes the kitchen, so goes the entire household. 
This same invitation today is extended by the House of Heinz. 
The Heinz Kitchens are something to be justly proud of— 
something to see and to admire—something that says the 
first and last word in efficiency, purity and wholesomeness 
in food preparation. 
Over fifty thousand visitors each year accept this invita- 
tion. They come from all parts of the world—from the Orient, 


SEE THE KITCHEN’ 


Europe, Canada, and the United States. Here they see Kitchens at their 
best—food preparation at its cleanest—modern methods of the most 
advanced type—a standard of excellence which permits of nothing 
short of perfection itself. 
Heinz Kitchens are open to visitors every working day. Come, 
see for yourself how Heinz 57 Varieties are prepared. Then 
you will appreciate, more than ever before, why they are so 
unusually good, and why, even at their reasonable prices, your 
money can buy nothing just like them. - H. J. HEINZ CO. 


Send four cents in stamps for salad recipe book illustrated in full colors, 
















Cake 
Secrets 


Whenever you have ques- 
tions to ask about cake- 
making, write us—we 
shall be delighted to 
give you any in- 
formation we 
can. 












The filling used in the cake illus- 
trated, and which gives it its name 
is unusually delicate. To make it use : 

1 cup granulated sugar 

Py Fy pone WO and drained pineappic 

Put the egg whites in a bowl and 
with the Dover egg beater gradu- 
ally beat in one-half of the sugar, 
then add the pineapple and con- 

tinue the beating, adding the re- 
mainder of the sugar. Beat filling 
until it is stiff enough to hold its 
shape and then spread between the 
layers and on top of the cake. 
‘Since this filling is somewhat 
soft, it is often desirable to use a 
harder icing on the top. Either a 
boiled white icing or a caramel 
icing can be used. The caramel 
icing shown here is made with 2 
cups light brown sugar and 1 cup 
milk cooked until it forms a soft 
ball in cold water. Add 1 tablespoon 
butter and 1 teaspoon vanilla; re- 
move from fire, leave until cold, 
then beat until creamy. (If the milk 
curdles, adda pinch of baking soda.) 


& 


This dainty Swans Down White 
Cake is very popular for weddings 
and birthday cakes. Ifa layer cake 
is not desired, it may be baked in 
sheet pans, cut in fancy shapes and 
iced on all sides, with a gay candy 
flower or other decoration on top. 

For a child’s birthday party, you 
are sure to delight your small 
guests if you bake your cakes in 
muffin or gem tins, ice with colored 
icing, and stick a candle aloft. — 

Of course, various nuts, raisins, 
silver and gold shot, colored can- 
dles and flowers may be used in 
endless variety for attractive deco- 


rations. 
& 


Swans Down cake is not only 
feathery light, it is as wholesome 
and nourishing as it is delicious 
and may well be served to little 
folks because of its real food value. 

In a letter received recently, this 
question was asked: “If a recipe 
calls for ‘2 heaping teaspoons of 
baking powder,’ how many level 
teaspoons should be used?” I an- 
swered that for perfect results it 
would be far wiser to select a recipe 
which gives definite, accurate 
measurements. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, 2 heaping teaspoons average 
about 4 level teaspoons. In stand- 
ard tested recipes measurements 
are always level. . i 

If there’s anything special you d 
like to have me write about, don’t 
fail to ask. And don’t forget, if 

































































° ’ 
you’re ever in Evansville you ll 
find a warm welcome in our kitchen. 


Always cordially yours, 


“Some 


women talk about 5and6 — 
—which are entirely unnecessary!” 


*‘To my mind a better recipe couldn’t 
be found than the White Cake on the Swans 
Down package—and it calls for only three. 


‘*It would have saved me many trying 
hours if I had only known about Swans 
Down sooner. For years I tried to bake 
a good cake and I simply could not do it. 
It would either fall or be coarse or have 
something else wrong with it. 


“‘I was always fairly on edge until I 
took the cake out of the oven. But let 
me tell you, the first cake that I made 
with Swans Down was simply delicious 
—so light and fluffy and so moist! Not 
dry and tasteless like so many cakes I 
have made. And it’s this same 3-eg¢ cake 
that I’ve been making ever since.’’ 


The White Cake this Chicago 
woman refers to is also the Regula- 
tion Butter Cake given in ‘Cake Se- 
crets, the famous Swans Down recipe 
book. Like all Swans Down recipes, 


2210 First Avenue 





i vie ‘ee. 
VA Domestic Science Dept. 


Igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
2210 First Avenue 
Evansville, Indiana 


so CO oa ee oe 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Inc. 
2210 First Ave., Evansville, Ind. 








.25 at Denver and West; $1.50 in Canada.) 
asieches is $1.00 for which please send full set of 
Swans Down Cake Making Utensils, including 
“Cake Secrets.” If I am not entirely satisfied, I 
may return it, carrying charges prepaid, and my 
money will be refunded. 
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it is very carefully balanced and un- 
usually economical for the delightful 
results always obtained. Many wom- 
en use this standard white cake as a 
foundation recipe tor an endless vari- 
ety of tempting cakes merely by 
adding fruit or nuts, varying fillings 
and frostings, and baking either as 
a loaf cake or as individual small 
cakes. 


Swans Down in itself is so rich and 
feathery fine, less shortening and eggs 
are required. While Swans Down can 
be used in any properly proportioned 
recipe without changing the quantity 
of flour specified, if you really want 
to see how economical delicious cake 
can be, send for ‘Cake Secrets” and 
try the many variations it gives of this 
standard White Cake. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, Inc. 
Established 1856 


Evansville, Indiana 


Also Makers of Instant Swans Down, Swans Down Graham Flour 
and Swans Down Wheat Bran 


Swans Down 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 
CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 32 Years’ 


You'll want this cake set! 
Set consists of : 


8-in. Patented Angel 
Food cake pan (tin) 
8-in. square heavy cake 


12-in. steel spatula (to 
remove and ice cake) 
Slotted wooden mixing 


pan (tin) spoon 

Set aluminum measuring Sample package Swans 
spoons - Down 

Aluminum measuring Core of recipe booklet 
cup “Cake Secrets” 


**Cake Secrets’’ is only item in this set sold separately 


No orders accepted for shi nt outside 
United States or Canada 





The most famous Cake Recipe 
in CAmerica! 
PINEAPPLE DAINTY CAKE 


All measurements level. Sift flour once before measuring. 

\% cup butter or substitute 3 egg whites 

1 cup sugar cupful milk 

2 cups Swans Down Cake teaspoonful flavoring ex- 
Flour ct 


a 
3 level teaspoons baking powder 
First beat or work the shortening with a slotted 
wooden spoon until it has a whitish appearance around 
edges. Gradually add sugar, beating meanwhile. 
Sift flour, measure, add baking powder; then sift 
three times. 
Beat egg whites until very light and fluffy but not 
ry. Use wire whip, which leaves eggs moist. 

o the creamed shortening and sugar add _ alter- 
nately the 34 cupful of milk, and the flour with baking 
powder. Thoroughly beat the entire mixture until 
smooth. Add flavoring. Then fold im the egg whites 
carefully with wooden spoon, so as not to break down 
the air cells in the beaten egg whites. 

Bake in two small layer pans, or double the recipe 


and bake in two large or three small pans, in a moderate 
oven, 350° F, 


For Pineapple Filling and Caramel Icing 
see Cake Secrets column 








Ask your grocer for Swans Down 
Cake Flour. If he does not have 
it, send us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied 
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in appearance that I do seemso. I’m not 
really personal in my meaning. I ——’”’ 

“T understand,” she said gravely. 
“Say what you are thinking.” 

“Then since you do permit me—well, 
frankly, I’m puzzled that you’re so chari- 
table as to be amused by such people. 
They belong to an objectionable bour- 
geoisie with which we ourselves avoid 
contact. We are never conscious of them 
unless we travel, and then we are but too 
unhappily made aware of their existence. 
They swarm in politics and in business; 
they thrive upon a horrible ceremonial 
known as the Great American Banquet; 
they read mystery stories, buy maroon 
velours furniture, call their advertise- 
ments ‘literature’ and speak of a tragic 
drama as a ‘show.’ They are blissful 
when a brass band plays In The Gloam- 
ing. If it plays Suwanee River they cry. 
Their religion is to pay for their wives’ 
pews in expensive stone churches full of 
‘art glass,’ and their patriotism is to bel- 
low at a cultivated Chinaman that they 
are one hundred per cent Americans. 
We think théy’re rather terrible, Madame 
Momoro.” 

“You say—‘we’?”’ she said inquiringly. 


“T MEAN, simply, Americans of good 
breeding and some experience of the 
world,” he explained. ‘What dis- 
tresses us is to see foreigners 
getting their idea of Amer- 
ica from the Tinkers; and 
what I meant by ‘gro- 
tesque’ — well, frankly, 
since you do permit 
me to say so, it 
seemed grotesque 
that you could be 
so gracious as to find 
the man amusing in- 
stead of awful.” 

“Why?” 

“Why ?”’ he repeated. 
“Why, because anyone 
can see at the first glance 
that you are at the most ex- 
treme opposite pole from such a 
creature. Because you are so preéminently 
everything that he is not, and he is so 
vulgarly everything that you are not.”’ 

** Ah, but he did not seem to me vulgar,” 
she said. ‘“‘I cannot understand. Why 
should you think I am so different?”’ 

“What! Why, I’ve never seen anyone 
like you before in my life,’’ he informed 
her earnestly. ‘‘When I came into that 
room yesterday afternoon and saw you 
sitting there ——”’ 

He paused, and she looked at him in- 
quiringly. ‘‘Yes? I was sitting—where? 
You mean when I played bridge in the 
afternoon perhaps? I think you came ina 
doorway facing me.” 

“You remember that I did?’’ he asked, 
his earnestness so increasing that his voice 
became a little husky. ‘‘I thought then 
that you were a woman who saw every- 
thing while looking as though you saw 
nothing.” 

But she did not take this as a tribute. 
ter eyes opened wide; and her lips parted, 
too, in sudden laughter. ‘‘I seem so 
vacant?” she cried. “‘ That is how I look?” 


“YOU look ——”’ he began ardently, 

and then checked himself. ‘‘ Ah, Ma- 
dame Momoro, you might not let me tell 
you how I think you look. You might say 
I do not know you well enough.” 

“So soon I should be saying that to 
you?” she asked gayly; and to his thrilled 
delight she added, with a quick flash of her 
eye to his, ‘Well, there are nine days 
left!” Then as she unfolded the rug that 
had been about her and rose easily to her 
fine height, she said: ‘‘Do you care enough 
to know me better to walk with me a little 
while on this eternity of cycles we call a 
deck?” 

“Do I!” the happy young man ex- 
claimed, though it is possible that he 
would have preferred to go on knowing her 
better, seated. She was taller than he and 
he had to look up to her as they walked. 


ee 










He had also to lengthen his stride and 
make it a rapid one to keep pace with her, 
he discovered; for although she appeared 
to be moving not even briskly, she swept 
onward with a graceful and tranquil speed 
that inspired poetic improvisation in 
one of two astonished young men who 
emerged from coffee in the lounge, half 
an hour later. 


The unhurried golden huntress 
Great Diana gliding swift, 
Oh, swift as light! 

Between two close-set clouds 


HIS was the black-browed Macklyn’s 

spoken thought of her as he and Albert 
Jones, deciding instantly upon a prome- 
nade for themselves, more moderately fol- 
lowed the fast-moving pair. Then the 
poet became prosaic. ‘“‘How in the name 
of a name d’you suppose he’s ever man- 
aged to meet her?” 

“‘T’d like to know that myself,”’ said the 
envious Jones. ‘“‘He’s always lucky, that 
fellow. His new play is running like wild- 
fire and people make a great fuss over him; 
everybody tells him seriously he’s a great 
artist; and he’s even lucky enough to 
believe it. Now he’s had the prodigious 
luck to meet this one wonderful-looking 
woman on board, and he’ll probably also 
be lucky enough to interest her and mo- 
nopolize her. Anyhow he'll try to; you'll 
see. She’s got him on the hop to keep up 

with her, though, and for his sake 

I hope he’s lucky enough not 

to know he looks rather 

like her poodle trotting 
beside her.”’ 

Macklyn was fairer. 

“Oh, no. He’s a dis- 

tinguished-looking 
person, that Ogle; 
handsome, too; and 
you can tell he’s 
somebody. Even if 
he is a bit shorter 
and nearly trots, as 
you say, he can afford 
it, because he’s too 
significant-looking to be 
even a Diana’s poodle. Where 
do you suppose they’re heading 
for now?” The question was drawn from 
him by a change of movement on the part 
of Madame Momoro and the playwright, 
who were leaving the promenade deck 
and ascending an open companionway to 
regions above. Albert Jones proved. him- 
self equal to a shrewd guess. 

“They’re going up to the smoking 
room,” he said. ‘‘Women smoke any- 
where nowadays, of course; but for some 
inexplicable reason you’d find that many 
of these elderly American ladies on board 
object to the sight of one of their sex doing 
it in the open air. Madama Momoro wants 
a cigarette; but she’s been in America and 
she’s so completely a woman of the world 
that she understands this curious preju- 
dice. Shall we go up there too?” 





“s E MIGHT as well,’”’ Macklyn as- 
sented. ‘‘He’ll probably treat us 
like a couple of outcasts; but we may as 
well try it out. Anyhow he can’t stop 
us from looking at her. I think you’re an 
adroit person, by the way, Jones.” 

oe Why? ” 

“To reason it ‘out why such a woman 
wouldn’t smoke on deck if she cared to. 
Ogle prides himself on being an analyst— 
you'can tell he does from his play—but I 
doubt very much if he’d have been able 
to fathom a delicate bit like that from 
merely seeing Madame Momoro bound 
for the upper deck. I’m sure he’d never 
have guessed it.” 

By coincidence Ogle was just then 
guessing in a directly opposite direction, 
and not at all to his own pleasure, though 
he followed Madame Momoro along the 
narrower upper deck with alacrity. Asa 
matter of fact, she had offered him pre- 
cisely the explanation diagnosed by the 
astute Mr. Jones—she wished a cigarette, 
and perhaps some of the American ladies 
would not be pleased to see a woman 


(Continued on Page 169) 











Makes 
Kids Husky 


























Off to a good start 


Deliciously different Oat Flakes thoroughly 
cooked in exactly 3 Minutes (no more—no less) 


A delicious hot dish of Oats has long 
been acknowledged the best food for 
breakfast. The essential vitamines 
and minerals, balanced by tissue- 
building protein, make this grain a 
storehouse of energy. But its prep- 
aration formerly required too much 
time and trouble to serve it often. 
Now, with 3 Minute Oat FLAKEs 
you can have this nourishing food 
quickly, thoroughly and easily pre- 
pared—deliciously different to taste 
with a new nutlike flavor. 


Only 3 Minutes on your stove 
—because Fireless Cooked —at 
the Mill for 12 Hours 


The secret of having oat flakes thor- 
oughly cooked in exactly 3 minutes 
is contained in our new and exclusive 
process. The oats, still in their jack- 
ets,areFireless CCooked—atthe Mill(in 
their own moisture) for 12 Hours. 
Then, when dried and hulled, the 
flakes are tender and entirely free 
from that flouriness that cooks into 





a paste. It is this pre-cooking at the 
mill that enables these oat flakes to 
be thoroughly cooked by boiling for 
only 3 minutes on your stove. 


Greater Digestibility 


Our process of fireless-cooking also 
renders the oat flakes more digestible 
than ever before. It completely breaks 
down the starch cells (dextrinizes the 
starches). For children 3 MINUTE 
Oat FLakgs is a most nourishing, 
digestible and delicious cereal. 


New Nutlike Flavor 


A steaming dish of 3 Minute Oat 
Faxes tastes entirely different from 
any other oats you have ever eaten. 
Just as peaches preserved with the 
stones in them have a flavor un- 
equaled by the finest stoned peaches 
—so these oats, fireless-cooked at the 
mill in their own moisture and with 
their jackets on, possess a richness 
not found in any other oat cereal. 
The new nutlike flavor will delight 
you. Try it without delay. 


the 
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trade-mark is genuine 


Ask Your Grocer 
for 3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES 


If he cannot supply you, send us his name and 
50 cents, for which we will send you, postpaid: 

2 packages of 3 Minute Oat Faxes 

1 package of 3 Minute Hominy Grits 

1 package of 3 Minute Bran and Wueat Frakes 


Use this coupon today 








THREE MINUTE CEREALS COMPANY, 
Department 12-F, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


For enclosed 50 cents please send me: 


2 packages of 3 Minute Oat Frakes 
1 package of 3 Minute Hominy Grits 


1 package of 3 Minute Bran and Wueat Frakes 
— seer i Cocke's Wai Fn sg i Ee: Migs hin comes ba ee Capes 
(this must be given) 
Regu lar Package, 10¢ 0 ee ras! SAS en SE Or ee 
Family Size, 25¢ EE TTT fe PEE Ce ERE EET a LETTE 
Except in Far West and Canada MN ee TS ont ae eee ee 
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THROUGH THE RUG 


~ Thats one way to describe the operation 


of Eureka HIGH-VACUUM  Punciple of Cleaning 


































HE tremendous power of a tornado—a power that 

whisks trees into the air like straws and sweeps a 

clean path for miles—is an example of ‘‘High- 
Vacuum” running wild. 


The Grand Prize Eureka, slipping smoothly across a carpet 
or rug, is an equally impressive example of the same power 
harnessed to do useful work. 








Through the Eureka cleaning nozzle there sweeps a 
miniature tornado—air moving at a velocity of two miles 
a minute. This air is drawn through the rug from under- 
neath, bringing with it the dust and deeply embedded dirt 
particles, that less thorough cleaning methods fail almost 
entirely to remove. The Eureka “High-Vacuum” principle 
eliminates the need for complicated mechanical aids to 
cleaning such as would be necessary were the Eureka’s 
cleaning suction less effective and less powerful. Amazing 
efhciency has made the Eureka the first choice of over 
1,500,000 women. 





The purchase of a Grand Prize Eureka—on terms so 
extremely easy that you will never miss its low cost— 
will mean instant and lasting relief from hateful cleaning 


drudgery. Why delay? 











aw 


This test (with the dust bag removed) proves the 
eficiency of the Eureka “HighVacuum”’ principle 
of cleaning. No mere surface cleaning can explain 
the continuous discharge of germ-laden dust and dirt. 








| 
See the Eureka Exhibit at the Sesqui-Centennial | 
Exposition, Philadelphia, Exposition Building | 

| 


EurexkA VAcuuM CLEANER Company, Derroirt, U.S. A. 


FREE 
$8.50 Set 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World. 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario 
Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, London, W. C. 1, England; 
LO 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia (287) 


UREKA 


VACUUM CLEANER 
It Gets the Dirt 


of Famous “‘High- 
Vacuum” Attach- 
ments with each 
Eureka purchased. 
(This great offer 
may be with- 
drawnatanytime.) 
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ikke on the open deck, though she had 
herself observed young American and 
English girls thus freely disporting them- 
elves. But Ogle, in spite of himself, could 
not avoid an uneasy suspicion that she had 
hecome curious to know what the man 
‘Yinker was doing. The execrable one 
<cemed to have indeed a grotesque fascina- 
tion for her; she had mentioned him 
avain, several times, during their flying 
promenade; and the young playwright 
was distressed to discover this singular 
and almost unworthy predilection in a 
lady who had for him so compelling a 
charm. 

Something more than charm she had for 
him, in fact, though he did not yet realize 
ihe condition into which he was lapsing. 
He hurried after her swift Diana gliding, 
and his eyes were fixed 
upon that inscrutable 


“You aren’t compelled to look at it,” 
Macklyn suggested. ‘‘There’s something 
else in the place.” 

“Thank you,’”’ Mr. Jones said grate- 
fully. ‘I’m trying my best not to let her 
know how much too well aware I am of 
that fact. How old do you suppose she 
really is?”’ 

“‘I don’t suppose. A few women in ev- 
ery century forbid such suppositions—the 
Empress Elizabeth, Ninon, Diane de 
Poitiers ——”’ 


“TO VE, herself, no doubt,” the painter 

added, ‘‘to say nothing of the wife of 
Menelaus. Madame Momorolookstwenty- 
six or a glorious thirty, as you choose, but 
can’t easily be under thirty-eight, if she’s 
the mother of the full-grown youth travel- 
ing with her; and I should say there’s no 
question but that he’s her son—he looks 
it perfectly, and she 
called him bébé. Prob- 





head inhelmed in bur- 
nished gold; thus, al- 
ready glamoured, he 
followed her, if not like 
ihe leashed poodle fan- 
cied by his jealous 
friend, at least like an 


‘Prognosis 


By JEAN O’BRIEN 


ably she’s forty; she 
might be more. With- 
out any doubt at all, 
she’s years and years 
older than Ogle—as 
much as ten or twelve.” 

*““So? Well, he 


ardent servitor of the ‘ HAT'S this doesn’t know that,” 
hunting goddess. And world com- Macklyn observed. 
this was only the third ing to,” the mil- “He doesn’t know 
day out; while nine die ake anything except ‘that 


were left, as she had 
reminded him. 


IX 


N THE smoking 
room Macklyn’s 
prophecy that he and 
Albert Jones would be 
treated as outcasts 
seemed in a fair way to 





“With crimes and 
great offenses?” 
Patience — and 
whisper: “I’ve a 
hunch somehow 
It’s coming to— its 
senses.” 


she’s listening to him. 
She’s a woman who 
casts a spell, and he’s 
spellbound; no ques- 
tion. I’m not an ex- 
pert reader of lip 
movements, but I have 
an impression that he’s 
quoting rimed and met- 
rical verses to her.” 








fulfillment, and as a 
measure of self-respect 
they seated themselves at some distance 
from the chairs occupied by their fortunate 
friend and the glamorous French lady. 
Ogle had not been aware of their entrance, 
so deeply was he engaged with her; but 
after a time his glance wandered to them 
as he talked, and he gave them a preoc- 
cupied nod; then immediately returned 
his gaze to what was undeniably better 
worth its while. He was speaking ear- 
nestly, but in a low tone inaudible to 
them, for today it was possible to converse 
quietly in that room although eight mid- 
dle-aged men—all of them hoarse—were 
present, including the vociferous Tinker. 
This afternoon the pastime of the bar- 
barians was neither musical nor bibulous. 
The eight sat about a green-covered 
round table within a leathern seclusion 
of chair backs; they concentrated their 
minds in successive deliberations upon 
compacted hands of cards, held close to 
their fronts; they pondered, they consid- 
cred, they breathed solemnly, they smoked 
cigars as with a grave unconsciousness 
that they did so. Then, from time to 
‘ime, looking up, they regarded one an- 
other with a peculiar scrutiny, profoundly 
nsincere; but when they spoke, it was 
mly to murmur technicalities. Before 
ihe strangely quiet and thoughtful Tinker 
here glistened upon the green cloth a toy 
astle made of celluloid disks built into 
many little towers brilliant in clean col- 
S; moreover, he was the only warden 
‘/ such a keep. No other of the eight 
‘houghtful men had similar defenses be- 
‘ore him. And ever and again, through 
‘he slowly dispersing layers of cigar smoke, 
‘ere were cast upon Tinker’s bright 
lowers reflective glances in which there 
was a hint of acidity. 


' T SUPPOSE it’s a relief that they sang 
_ 4 themselves voiceless yesterday,” Al- 
bert Jones said to his friend. “‘But asa spec- 
tacle I can’t say I find them much more 
stimulating today. Poker is our national 
card game because it suits the tempera- 
ment of our sterling business men pre- 
cisely; their form of relaxation, it seems, 
is to prove to one another that what they 
essentially are is wolfish. To me it’s 
rather a painful sight.” 


“He is,” the painter 
whispered. ‘‘Listen.”’ 

The poker table had become deathly 
silent in some crisis of suspense; the noises 
of air and sea through which the Duumvir 
rushed were closed out by the paneled 
walls; and though the throbbing of the 
vessel’s heart was always beating up from 
fathoms underfoot and faintly vibrant 
even here, the stillness of the room per- 
mitted some phrases spoken in a lowered 
voice to be heard by the two intent listen- 
ers. They caught but a little; for the card 
players completed their crisis with an out- 
burst of exclamations all bitter except one, 
which was uttered in the hoarsest voice at 
the table: ‘‘Push, losers, push!” 

“Yes; he’s reached that stage already,” 
the painter said, alluding not to the tri- 
umphant Tinker, but to Ogle. ‘‘It’s verse. 
Something of his own, do you suppose?” 

“‘T do indeed suppose so,”” Macklyn re- 
turned, thus supposing accurately out of 
his own experience. ‘‘And addressed to 
her or descriptive of her, I haven’t a doubt 
in the world. By George, but she’s giving 
a wonderful performance!” 

“Why ‘performance’?”’ 


‘““DECAUSE she’s had so many such 

things written to her—of course she 
has; just look at her!—she wouldn’t care a 
rap for a million of ’em. Yet she’s letting 
him think she does, in her impassive way, 
which isn’t impassive after all you begin to 
observe as you study her moreclosely. She 
has that cool surface—a statue with an al- 
most glossy patine; but as you get used to 
her you begin to feel that she’s a woman 
almost on fire, not with her emotions 
but with the incessant vibration of her 
thoughts. She’s thinking about every- 
thing all the time, but what she’s really in- 
terested in just now, over that beautiful 
long cigarette holder of hers, is the poker 
game.” 

“I believe you’re right, at that,” his 
friend agreed, concentrating his greenish 
eyes behind the thick eyeglasses he wore. 
“‘She’s really paying Laurence precious 
little attention and probably doesn’t know 
what he’s saying.” 

But here the envious young man was 
mistaken. Madame Momoro’s glance un- 
doubtedly passed over the playwright’s 
shoulder to the green table as he talked; 
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takes the place of corsets 


WONDERFULLY ingenious abdominal band, patented and 

exclusive, enables Cuaris to give any woman all the 
support a corset can give, without any of the restraint. 
This band is so shaped that it follows the natural curve 
of the body and reaches well under all the organs that re- 
quire support, gently but firmly lifting them into place, 
instead of compressing the abdomen by forcing it straight 
inward, as most corsets do. 
All there is to Cnaris besides this marvelous adjustable 
band is a fashionable, featherweight, one-piece garment 
as flexible as a brassiere, that provides complete figure 
control and a smooth, straight front from bust to knee. 
The complete Cuaris weighs only 15 ounces. There is abso- 
lutely nothing to compare with it for style and comfort. 
It costs less than a corset of like quality. 
Cuanris is never sold in stores but through offices in all large 
cities. Look in your phone book for the nearest CHaris 
office. A trained specialist will call at your home and 
show you the garment which over a half million women 
are wearing in place of corsets. Women of refinement 
can have profitable employment as our representatives. 


Price $6.25 ($6.75 west of the Rocky Mountains) 
Write for descriptive folder 
THE FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CO.,.Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
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FIFTH AVENUE CORSET CoO.,, Inc. 
Dept. L-10, Allentown, Pa. 


Please send me further information about Cuaris, 


wat 2 an = 





Name. 














Address. 


If you wish to know how you can 
become a representative, check here 
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Poychhe's s Ankles 


wouldn't pass inspection TopDay 


Leading stores everywhere sell 
“Onyx’’ Hosiery and especially 
the‘‘Pointex’’ styles listed below 


Silk, with Lisle Top 


Style 155, Medium weight $1.65 
Style 255, Service weight + $1.95 
merle $55, comers . 

tyle ervice weight 
with new 4 inch lisle top $2.25 


Pure Thread Silk 


Style 450, “Sheresilk’’, the 
Soest web of silken strands $2.50 
Style 350, Service weight $2.75 





““Pointex’’ means perfection and 
“Pointex’’ is made only by “‘Onyx’’ 


“Onyx 


© 1926 


“Onyx’’ Hosiery Inc. 


ca most mythological thing about 
Psyche was the fabled charm of her ankle 
lines. Psyche's beauty may have excited Venus 
to green-eyed flights of jealousy, but, when 
one considers her ankle-girth, she'd never 
cause the modern girl to miss a heart-beat— 
UNLESS Psyche wore “Onyx Pointex”’. 

For, Psyche’s ankles were FAT! They 
would be as much out of place on a country 
club porch today as a bustle ora leg o’mutton 
sleeve. 

That is, as remarked above —- UNLESS 
she wore “Onyx Pointex’’. 

For, “‘Pointex”’ is that little wonder-work- 
ing slenderizer at the back of the heel that 
accentuates every graceful charm that Nature 
places in ankles. “Pointex” allows ankles to 
look their best — stockings to wear their 
best. You will find this little worker of 
ankle miracles ONLY in “Onyx”. 


99 


Hosiery 


” Pointex” 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 






Manufacturers New York 
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but she was a woman capable of doing two 
things excellently at the same time. ‘‘ That 
is delightful of you,”’ she said as he con- 
cluded his quotation. “I am sorry you 
did not write more. You see what a thirsty 
vanity I have. I am insatiable of any flat- 
tery no matter how unfounded it is, so I 
am like a poor soul in the Desert far away 
from any oasis and trying to drink the 
water of a mirage. Besides, one knows 
that writers must be always writing—even 
if they can find no more to write about 
than a stranger on a big ship full of peo- 
ple. But when you see the Desert you will 
not write of ladies, Mr. Ogle; you will 
write only of that.” 

‘‘What did you mean,” he asked, ‘‘ when 
you said some people change in Africa?” 
if ELL, don’t some people change all 
the time, even though a very little, 
everywhere? So, if you are always chang- 
ing a little, then finally after many years of 
changing little by little, that makes an im- 
mense change, you see. There are some 
who change nowhere, it is very true; but 
that is the people who become fixed and 
rigid as soon as they have passed the 
changes of youth; 
they are made of 
plaster of Paris. 
But people like you, 


—$____ 


and everybody is like a manufacturer of 
masks; he has a thousand, but will show 
only one at a time, hoping you will like it, 
and so how can you ever know him? Yet 
each mask is a real thing, and so nobody 
can ever know one another, don’t you see? 
And sometimes the mask a person show’, 
it is a mask just to make you angry, and in 
a little while there is another to please 
you, like that young girl who was rude to 
her mother and would not allow her to 
touch her arm. She showed a mask of 
anger—she can afford to show so ugly a 
mask because she is so pretty that even 
her rage is pretty, too; but the next time 
we see her she may be wearing the mask of 
a gentle angel. Which one is she, herself? 
If you meet her at El Kantara you may 
think her the angel.” 

For a moment Ogle was puzzled. ‘‘The 
young girl who was rude to her mother?” 
he repeated; then he remembered. ‘Oh, 
you mean Baby, this fellow Tinker’s 
daughter.” 

Madame Momoro laughed and _ her 
glance, passing over his shoulder, became 
more luminous. “Is she his daughter? 
Poor man, does he call her bébé? How 
pretty! What is her 
real name?”’ 

*TomusiaLte: I 





who follow one of 
the arts, they re- 
main always young 
because they are al- 
ways plastic; so 
they must have to 
change a great deal | 
very often, because | 
the impressions | 
made upon them by 
different things are |i 
always changing. | 
You cannot con- | 
stantly make im- 
pressions upon a 
piece of wax with- 
out altering the es- 
sential shape of that 
piece of wax. Such 
people are very, 
very susceptible to their surrounding, and 
they are different in different places. Well, 
there are some places that have unearthly 
beauty, places of so strange an enchant- 
ment that plastic people, when they go 
to one of those enchanted places, they 
become different from themselves very 
quickly and they will see everything as 
they have not seen it before. They will 
believe that what they always thought 
black is now white. Someone you thought 
he was a giant he will seem a little pygmy; 
and perhaps some pygmy look a giant. 
Such places where there is a spell that 
will change a plastic person like you in 
this way, there are not many of them; 
but one that I know is Capri and one is 
Taormina and one is Constantinople, and 
one is almost wherever you wish to go in 
Africa. You see they will put a spell 
upon people who can be bewitched, and 
the others will not be touched.” 

“You think I am one who can be be- 
witched then?” he asked, and he added, a 
little dramatically, ‘‘You have already 
discovered it?” 














HE laughed, declining to take.this as 

seriously as he seemed to hope she 
would. ‘‘ You wish again to be kind to my 
vanity, since I have described it to you as 
insatiable,”’ she said lightly. ‘‘But what 
you really think is that I am fantastic when 
I speak of the witchery of those beauti- 
ful queer places. I am earnest, though. I 
have known a man to come down from a 
high mountain altogether a different per- 
son from what he was when he climbed up. 
And yet, after all, such an enchantment 
only accomplish’ what happens to us in 
time without it. If we live a little while in 
this world we find that what we once 
thought black is truly white—we do not 
need to go to Constantinople for that! 
We find that someone we thought always a 
great, kind soul is sometimes a little 
spider. Toward people we cannot help but 
change, because we all have so many faces 





haven’t the slight- 
est idea,’’ Ogle said 
coldly. ‘‘I fear 
that it would take 
more than an un- 
earthly landscape 
to give that young 
lady the appearance 
of an angel in my 
eyes,’’ he added, 
“or, for that mat- 
ter, to make me 
care to notice what 
appearance’ she 
bears at all.” 





AKE care!”’ 

Madame Mo- 
moro warned him 
gayly. ‘You can- 
not tell what you 
may become when you get away from this 
ship, Mr. Ogle, for the ship is still Amer- 
ica. You have really not left home yet, all 
of you Americans.”’ 

He leaned a little nearer her. ‘‘ Would 
you care to prophesy? What do you think 
I will become?” 

He asked this in a low and impressive 
tone; but her glance still crossed his shoul- 
der, and she spokea little absently. ‘‘ What 
you will become? You are charming, so 
you must take care to change only to be- 
come more so. You must take care ——’”’ 
Then as she watched the card table, where 
another crisis impended, she paused. Sud- 
denly she clapped her hands triumphantly. 
“Oh, see! See!” she cried. ‘‘What a 
magician! He win’ everything.” 

The eight middle-aged men broke out in 
commotion. ‘‘Push, losers!” the victor 
croaked loudly; and there were things said 
that should not have been. The players 
began to rise from their chairs, fumbling in 
their pockets, tossing bank notes and gold 
and silver upon the table and accompany- 
ing this outpouring of cash with loud 
abuse. At the same time Tinker, flushed 
and openly hilarious, gathered the money 
together in handfuls, which he stuffed 
loosely into his pockets, and in reply to all 
insults he maintained a continuous husky 
shouting: “Hair o’ the dog! Hair o’ the 
dog! Wait for the hair o’ the dog!” 








UT the others were noisily preparing to 
go on deck or return to their families. 
“You’re nothing but a murderer,” Mr. 
Wackstle informed him harshly. ‘“‘Hair 
o’ the dog?’ No, thanks! We'll get even 
with you after lunch tomorrow, and I’ve 
had enough hair o’ the dog already.” 
Tinker did not stop shouting, and two 
stewards were already on their way bear- 
ing trays of wide-topped glasses brimmed 
with amber sparklings. ‘Everybody !” the 
uproarious victor commanded. He waved 


(Continued on Page 173) 
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this magic 


on menus 











Take the time and ingredients for 
the simplest loaf cake; add a cup 
of Sun-Maid raisins; bake. You'll 
have a cake to be proud of! 


Stir into a plain rice pudding a 
cup of Sun-Maids—and the fam- 
ily thanks you for a treat! 


Mix these raisins into a com- 
mon salad. You give it novelty 
and zest. And volume—you find 
an extra portion or two in the 
bowl! 


True, it seems like magic; and it 
is too much to expect from ordi- 


nary raisins. But not from Sun- 
Maids, the Sun-Maids of today. 


So much like fresh grapes 


Open a carton of Sun-Maid rai- 
sins. A startling fragrance greets 
you—the odor of fresh pressed 
grapes. Noone but Sun-Maid has 
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The saccharometer 
tells how rich in 
flavoring sweetness 
the grapes are. Sun- 


is much higher than 
the common stand- 
ard—one reason 
why Sun-Maid rai- 
sins add richer flavor 
to your cooking 











SEEDLESS RAISINS in the red carton 


PUFFED (SEEDED) in the blue carton 


Maid’s requirement — 

















ever captured that, held it for 
you to add to a cake. 


And the plumpness of Sun- 
Maids is equally unique. Their 
tender skins bulge with the meat 
of perfect fruit. 


Before you taste them you know 
what to expect. But how thrill- 
ing to find it in raisins!—the 
flavor of grapes full ripened on 
the vine, grapes in which the sun 
has stored the last rich drop of 
nectar. 


From exclusive Sun-Maid methods 


Only in Sun-Maid raisins can you 
get these qualities. They come 
from exclusive Sun-Maid meth- 
ods of growing raisin grapes, of 
perfecting and packing raisins. 
So, when you buy raisins, say 
‘“Sun-Maid raisins.” See that the 
box has the Sun-Maid girl on it. 


Two kinds give greater variety 


There are two kinds of Sun-Maid 
raisins—Seedless in the red car- 
tons, Puffed (Seeded) in the blue 
cartons — seeded raisins that 
aren’t sticky! 


Use both types—to add new 
interest to your foods—to work 
on your menus the magic of “new 


dishes for old.” 
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um 
is the word ! 


—to keep you at your 
loveliest—free from the 
unpleasant odor of 
perspiration — 


Every woman would agree without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation that the odor of perspiration 
is altogether out of keeping with feminine charm. 

Yet many otherwise lovely and charming 
women do not think that they themselves are 
subject to this breach of personal daintiness. 

This mistake is so easy to make. That is 
why it is made so often. The fact is that everyone 
perspires and all perspiration— however little or 
much—has an unpleasant odor. 


A delicate snow-white cream 


‘“‘Mum’’ isthe word! ‘‘Mum’’ prevents the 
odor of perspiration—without interfering with 
healthful perspiration itself. A little of this del- 
icate snow-white deodorant cream applied to 
the underarms, and here and there, definitely 
prevents the odor of perspiration and keeps you 
fresh and dainty all day and evening. 

And as. for that other embarrassment that 
dainty, careful women are so particular to avoid, 
‘“Mum”’ is the perfect answer. ‘‘Mum’’ is so 
safe that it is used with the sanitary. napkin. 


Send for 10c size 


Get ‘‘Mum”’ at your store—25c and 50c. Or 
we will send the 10c size for 10c postpaid. 


(Have you heard how ‘‘Mum’’, used on the 
feet, saves your silk stockings? ‘“‘Mum”’’ 
neutralizes the destructive acids of perspiration 
and makes your fine hosiery wear much longer. ) 


Ban icate Deodoran,. 


- 
Trial Offer Coupon 


Mum Mfg. Co., 1100 Chestnut St., Philadelphia October, 1926 

Enclosedis _c for size of ‘*Mum’’ checked. [1] soc ‘¢Mum’’ 
postpaid. [] 25c ‘*Mum’”” postpaid. [1] 10¢ size of ‘Mum’ post- 
paid. 


Name 


Address rn 


City. 








1926 
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a steward toward the repellently staring 
Macklyn and Jones. “‘Those boys too. 
Everybody, now! Just one hair o’ the dog 
that bit you.” 

Madame Momoro was mystified. ‘One 

hair of the dog,” she repeated, turning 
wide eyed to the playwright. “What can 
that mean—one hair of the dog that bits 
you?” 
" “This,” he explained as one of the stew- 
ards presented a tray before them. “No. 
Certainly not!” he said to the man indig- 
nantly. “Take it away.” 

“No, no!” she cried quickly. “It would 
hurt his feelings, and he is so kind.” She 
took one of the glasses from the tray, 
lifted it near her lips and bowed smilingly 
to Tinker: “To the magician!” 


E IMMEDIATELY left his compan- 

ions, who were departing after a brief 
and discourteous acceptance of his hospi- 
tality. “Magician?” he said loudly for 
their benefit as he came over to her. 
“Who? Me? No! I was just showin’ those 
poor childish old men a few o’ the rudi- 
ments; but naturally I had to charge em 
a little something for the lesson. They’re 
all mad anyhow because their wives won’t 
speak to ’em today. But glory! They 
haven’t got anything on me in that line; 
the big trouble with me is, mine does!” 
Then his glance, roving jovially about the 
room, fell upon the poet and the painter, 
sitting coldly aloof. ‘Here, waiter!’ he 
called to one of the stewards. ‘Didn’t 
you hear me tell you to fix those two 
boys up like the rest of us?” With that 
he pushed a chair innocently between 
Madame Momoro’s and Ogle’s, seated him- 
self in it, and addressed Macklyn and 
Jones directly: ‘‘There’s only the five of 
us left, it seems like. Whyn’t you boys 
come over and join us? Five people’s just 
enough for a nice cozy little party.” 

The two friends looked at each other 
hastily, then at Madame Momoro, and 
came to a quick decision. Simultaneously 
they accepted filled glasses from the stew- 
ard and the invitation from the barbarian, 
who received them with cordiality. “Sit 
down, boys, sit down,” he said, and 
as they bowed in a manner a 
little suggesting that of the 
young Hyacinthe, he pre- 
sented them informally. 
“Mrs. Mummero, it’s a 
couple of Eastern gen- 
tlemen I been talkin’ 
to a little, off and on. 
Easterners are likely to 
be kind of frozen-face 
until you get to know 
‘em, Mrs. Mummero; 
their climate makes ’em 
suspicious; but after they 
find out you aren’t goin’ to steal 
their shirts off of ’em they’re just the 
same kind of human beings as anybody 
else. You been over in God’s country 
quite some little time, Mrs. Mummero?”’ 


“\7 OU mean ——”’ she began, somewhat 

blankly; then she understood, and 
laughed. “‘Oh, in America? Only three 
months.”’ 

“Just for pleasure, I expect,’’ he re- 
marked, nodding. ‘‘ Well, I wish I could 
speak French as well as you do English; 
I don’t hardly speak it at all—just ‘polly 
voo frossy’ and ‘nix ferstay’; that’s about 
all J know. How’n the world you ever 
pick up so much of the language in that 
little time?” 

“Oh, no,” she protested. ‘I have been 
oiten in England to stay a long while 
there, and when I was a little girl I had an 
English governess. Yet even still I make 
mistakes in my English sometimes, I am 
sure.” 

“At that,” Tinker returned affably, “I 
bet you wouldn’t make as many as I 
would in French, if I ever tried to talk it 
much. I expect if I’d had to wait to learn 
French I’d never ’a’ started for Europe 
at all, and I expect it was about the same 
With these boys here too.”” Thus he gen- 
erously shared his linguistic defects with 


nee 








the three young men, who were sitting 
somewhat rigidly in their chairs and 
showed no enthusiasm for his reference 
to them—though one of them was re- 
lieved to hear Europe and not Africa 
mentioned as the Midlander’s destina- 
tion. Ogle had feared that the Tinkers 
might intend to land at Algiers instead of 
continuing with the ship to the Italian 
ports whither most of the passengers were 
bound; and although he understood that 
the French possessions in North Africa 
were extensive, his prejudice had now be- 
come such that he began to feel the need 
of a spaciousness more than Continental to 
contain him and the Tinker family at the 
same time with any pleasure to himself. 

Now that a prospect of eventual relief 
was before him, however, he relaxed 
enough to say: “I should hesitate, my- 
self, to speak French in Madame Mo- 
moro’s presence—and even English!” 

She gave him a little bow and explained 
to Tinker: ‘‘I have told Mr. Ogle that I 
am very susceptible to flattery. I pro- 
vide myself with it wherever I can, and I 
am so childlike I relish it—even from the 
untruthful.” 

“TI bet you hear aplenty!” Tinker ex- 
claimed. Then, over his amber glass, he 
looked at her with a beaming admiration 
in which there appeared to be something 
speculative, and, to the horror of the three 
sensitive young men, he said in a tone of 
amiable inquiry: ‘Widow, I expect?” 


6 ee THE three the very air seemed 
shocked by the impact of so grossly 
naive a personality; but the response of 
the desecrated lady left them nothing to 
wish for, though it was as personal indeed 
as what elicited it. ‘‘But you, Mr. Tinker, 
if one is to judge by some remarks you 
have made, you are not in the least a 
widower.” 

“Me?” he shouted without the remot- 
est consciousness of having received a 
reproof. ‘‘A widower? I guess you 
wouldn’t think so if you’d heard a few 
things I heard this morning after I came 
on deck. The trouble with steamships is, 
no matter how big they make ’em they'll 
never be able to make ’em big enough for 

aman to get downtown before his 

wife wakes up the morning after 
he’s been out a little late 
with a few congenial 
friends. Widower!’’ He 
laughed in rueful jocu- 
larity, and then once 
more imparted a shock 

to the abashed air 
about the heads of 
three of his auditors. 

“T expect you wouldn’t 

think I’m a widower if 
you knew what’d happen 
to me if it got out that I 
was sittin’ up here right now 

talkin’ to as good-lookin’ a woman 
as you are, Mrs. Mummero!”’ At this she 
surprised and a little grieved the majority 
of the impromptu party by a laugh of 
frankest pleasure. 

“You are an extraordinary man, I see. 
When a woman says she exist’ only to hear 
pleasant things, no matter how far from 
the fact, you are shrewd enough to believe 
she has told the simple, shameful truth. 
Yes, you are very extraordinary, Mr. 
Tinker.” 


“FTHINK SO?” he said, and he was 

modest enough to utter a deprecatory 
laugh. ‘‘I guess nobody’d have to be very 
extraordinary to say a good many of that 
kind of things to you!” Suddenly he 
sighed, but as with some physical reminis- 
cence not to his taste; he passed a hand- 
kerchief over his forehead and set his 
untouched glass upon a taboret before 
him. ‘‘Oh, dear me!”’ he murmured. “It 
don’t look so good today. What I really 
need is a little fresh air.” 

“Why do you not go to take it?” 
Madame Momoro asked him with a kindly 
solicitude. 

He brightened, looking at her appre- 
ciatively. ‘‘I believe I would,” he said, 
“if I could get anybody to go with me to 
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keep me from jumping overboard; I feel 
kind of despondent. I expect you and I 
could find a place out here on the top deck 
among all these boats where my family 
wouldn’t be liable to come, and we could 
sit down and get a whole lot of ozone.” 
He rose, looking at her in genial confi- 
dence. ‘‘How about it?” 

Again it was time for the lightnings to 
destroy this man. Playwright and painter 
and poet, already uneasily aware that the 
outlander*had been monopolizing the at- 
tention of the tolerant lady, now were sure 
that his hour was come. He had gone too 
far; and for the incredible audacity of his 
proposal, as well as for the offensive art- 
lessness with which it had been made, he 
would now be beautifully and perma- 
nently annihilated. But as the three sat 
hopefully expectant Madame Momoro 
smiled amiably and rose. 

“Tf you think it will be of benefit,”’ she 
said. “I am always a philanthropist.” 
And with a charming nod of farewell over 
her shoulder, she moved at once toward 
the open door. 

“My glory!” Tinker said, as they 
stepped out upon the small after deck 
beyond. “I feel any amount better al- 
ready.” 

He was tall enough to look down upon 
her, and he did so gratefully. She took 
his arm, and they disappeared from the 
sight of those within the room. 


NQUESTIONABLY some sense of 
bafflement remained behind. ‘Now, 
why on earth,”’ Albert Jones inquired, 
““wouldsuchawomandoathing likethat?”’ 
“It’s simple enough to me,” Macklyn 
said. ‘‘You wonder how she can let the 
creature address a syllable to her and not 
freeze him so solid he’d never be able 
even to look at her again. I suppose that’s 
what you’re wondering, both of you, 
isn tite” 

“T do,’? Ogle admitted. ‘‘I do. indeed. 
I thought i 

“Yes; one knows what you thought,” 
Macklyn interrupted a little crisply. ‘‘ But 
I’m afraid Madame Momoro has seen 
quite a number of men like you, Mr. Ogle, 
and like Albert and me quite as well. But 
this Iroquois from the prairies is a new 
type to her, and she’s interested in speci- 
mens. We're of her class; she intui- 
tively knows us too well to be interested in 
us when there’s an unknown specimen at 
hand. I don’t think we need to feel morti- 
fied because she prefers half an hour or so 
of microscopic work, téte-a-téte, to a gen- 
eral conversation—especially as Albert 
and I didn’t even offer her a sample of our 
own and never opened our heads. She 
had no reason to suppose we were pre- 
pared to offer her any more entertainment, 
even if she sat here all afternoon.” 

For himself and his friend Albert there 
appeared to be more consolation in this 
viewpoint than for Ogle, who had been 
two hours engaged in offering her enter- 
tainment; nevertheless, he accepted the 
theory of her interest in specimens and 
found a slight solace in it. But another 
thought of Macklyn’s did not add to the 
clarity of the playwright’s mind, already 
somewhat painfully mystified. 

‘“There was one inconsistency I don’t 
understand,” said Macklyn. ‘“‘When he 
delicately asked her if she was a widow 
she scolded him with that retort to the ef- 
fect that he had been complaining pub- 
licly, as it were, of his wife. Of course the 
creature himself hadn’t any idea he’d been 
scolded; but that’s beside the point. Why 
should she resent his asking her if she was 
a widow and then not be offended, even be 
pleased apparently, by his much grosser 
references to her personal appearance and 
his charming implications of his wife’s 
jealousy? That’s what I don’t see.” 

Neither did the playwright, nor Albert 
Jones; there appeared to be no solution. 


Xx 


T DINNER that evening, though Miss 
Olivia Tinker’s manner had not al- 
tered, the rigor of her mother was ob- 
served to be greatly relaxed. Tinker, still 
smelling faintly of perfumed hair tonic, 
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wore the air of a quietly righteous man 
who has proved himself sterling in the 
teeth of misjudgment, and that this was a 
hypocritical exhibition for his wife’s bene- 
fit Ogle well believed; but at least it 
seemed effective. She rallied her husband 
upon his fine appearance, accusing him of 
wishing to appear young enough to dance 
with girls of eighteen or nineteen in the 
Palm Garden after dinner; and the 
playwright perceived that although be- 
tween the husband and wife there rankled 
some obscure difference concerned with 
the sullen daughter, normally Mrs. Tinker 
was fond of the man, perhaps sometimes 
even proud of him. 


GLE was not so narrow-minded as to 
find it impossible to understand how 
a provincial wife could entertain such 
sentiments; her consort was no doubt emi- 
nently presentable among their own kind. 
He was robust, but by no means shapeless; 
his broad face retained enough come- 
liness for a middle-aged woman still to 
think of him without much self-deception 
as handsome; his hair was yet darker 
than it was gray; and there emanated 
from him, all in all, an expression of power 
and energy of which even his severe 
young critic could not be wholly insensi- 
ble. 

Moreover, the critic could find no fault 
with the creature’s excellently made eve- 
ning clothes. So far as mere appearances 
went, there was little reason for the most 
fastidious person to dread being thought a 
member of the Tinker party; Mrs. Tinker 
and her daughter were as knowingly 
dressed and coiffed as any of the modish 
ladies on board, if one did not include the 
supremities of Madame Momoro. Indeed, 
Miss Olivia Tinker, revealed by a cloth-of- 
gold evening gown, was so lovely in spite 
of her ever smoldering sullenness that 
any young man facing her across the small 
table might have been thought fortunate. 
This one was far from thinking himself so, 
however; for no matter how well they ap- 
peared to the eye, these people annoyed 
him even when they were silent, and when 
they opened their lips except to eat he felt 
himself perishing of their Midland way of 
speech. 

Mrs. Tinker, having already unbent to 
her husband, was able to include others of 
his sex in her forgiveness. ‘“‘It’s been a 
lovely day,” she said to Ogle. ‘“‘I suppose 
you’ve been enjoying it on deck, prob’ly?” 

“A part of it; yes.” 

“IT guess you behaved better than my 
husband, then,” she continued. ‘I expect 
about everybody on board knows what a 
bad man he is by this time. I never did 
feel so disgraced in my life, and there’ve 
been plenty times at home when I’ve felt 
disgraced too.”’ 

““You don’t mean by me, hon, do you?”’ 
Tinker inquired reproachfully. 


““T)\ON’T I though!” she exclaimed; and 
sheturned toOgle, a mild waggishness 
in her eye. ‘‘ You couldn’t guess how that 
man’s been behaving all afternoon! He’s 
nothing but a robber, and I expect a good 
many gentlemen on this boat think so too. 
He’s a wicked man, and if I were you I 
wouldn’t have anything to do with him.”’ 
“Look here!” her husband protested. 
“T don’t see what cause you got to com- 
plain.” 

“He means he’s got a bad conscience,” 
she explained to Ogle. ‘‘The gentlemen in 
our town say he has a contract with Satan 
whenever he plays cards; and he gets so 
scared it might turn out to be true; he al- 
ways comes and gives Libby and me his 
winnings, and we put ’em in a box for our 
Community Chest Fund. What he 
brought us just before dinner this evening 
would almost pay our whole subscription 
for a year. Yes, sir, this bad man’s been 
sitting up in that stuffy smoking room 
every minute of this whole afternoon from 
lunch till dinnertime, playing poker. | 
wonder they don’t put him off the ship.” 

“Now, honey, honey!” Tinker ob- 
jected plaintively; and then, catching 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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Ogle’s cold, sidelong glance, he favored 
him with a slight but detestable wink. Be- 
ing fellow men, they were comrades in the 
deception of women, it implied; and Ogle 
was implicitly trusted on that account 
never to reveal the goings-on with a su- 
perb French lady that had taken place 
during an afternoon supposedly devoted 
altogether to cards. Thus the creature ex- 
hibited himself as more and more abhor- 
rent. 

The young man looked away without 
making any response to the wink except a 
slight hardening of his expression; and as 
he withdrew his glance he was surprised to 
encounter the full gaze of the girl across 
the table. It was the first time during the 
meal that she had looked up from the 
plate before her; and she immediately 
looked down again, leaving him a little dis- 
turbed, for there had 
been something 
brightly scornful in 
her eyes. Astonished, 
he was almost sure she 
had expressed herself 
injuriously; it was as 
if she let him know she 
understood his opinion 
of Tinker, and added 
that although she her- 
self hated her father, 
she despised Ogle for 
thinking what he did 
of him. 

The playwright 
could not at once rid 
himself of the feeling that in the straight 
encounter of their eyes his mind had met 
that of this silent girl and had been held in 
contempt. It piqued him, and he mentally 
asked her a question: ‘‘Since you feel so 
bitterly toward him yourself, what are you 
reproaching me for?’”’ He would have put 
that into his glance if he could when she 
looked up again, but she did not do so, not 
even when he rose to leave the table and 
bowed to her and her mother. 


HIS time Tinker remained fearlessly 

with his womenkind; most wives par- 
don victorious husbands, and his winnings 
for charity today had obviously atoned not 
only for the means by which he got them, 
but for his last night’s meandering from 
the path of virtue as well. ‘‘See you later,” 
he said cordially, unaware that the two 
slight bows of departure had definitely not 
included him. 

The spacious lounge filled rapidly after 
dinner; but Madame Momorowasnot to be 
seen there; nor in the Palm Garden, where 
there was dancing later; nor in the smok- 
ing room, which was almost vacant all eve- 
ning, though three young men haunted it 
hopefully from time to time. The youthful 
Hyacinthe appeared on the promenade 
deck, alone, wrapped in a coat of coonskin 
like an American collegian and pacing 
composedly; he was unaware of being an 
object of interest, or that he was kept in 
sight discreetly but without intermission 
until he retired to his cabin. Not until 
late in the evening did Ogle despond, and 
then an uncomfortable suspicion came into 
his mind. Still roving bleakly on deck, he 
glanced for the fiftieth time through a 
window of the lounge and came to a halt. 
There were only two people in the place: 
Mrs. Tinker busy at a writing desk, and 
her daughter seated near her and looking 
stonily at nothing with an air of permanent 
stubbornness. 


N HIS wanderings about the ship the 

playwright had not seen Tinker. Could 
that imply a possible coincidence? Witha 
most distasteful impression that it could, 
he decided impulsively to show the lonely 
and unhappy girl before him a slight con- 
ventional attention. Music from the 
Palm Garden was still audible. He 
went into the lounge at once, presented 
himself before her and asked her to dance. 

She gave him another queer look, as 
brief as the one he had caught from her at 
dinner and as eloquent, but not less hostile. 
‘“What do you mean by this?” it seemed 
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to say, and to add, “‘Intruder!”’ Then, 
with instantly downcast eyes, she seemed 
to consider his invitation unfavorably, for 
she frowned; but abruptly she rose and, 
without any other sign of consent and 
without speaking at all, went with him, 
and they began to dance. 

Nothing could be asked of this provin- 
cial Olivia’s dancing, her partner was 
forced to admit to himself; she gave him 
no more trouble than if she had been a 
floating roseleaf in flight on the air, here 
or there or wherever he would, at his wish. 
But she did not look up again, and he had 
a fine view of dark eyelashes against new 
ivory; she did not look up even when he 
spoke to her. ‘‘I haven’t happened to see 
your father anywhere about the boat 
since dinner,” he said, as with a casual 
commonplace of humor. “I don’t sup- 
pose he got off at a way station, do you?”’ 

“He said he was going to bed,” she re- 
plied, and added noth- 
ing whatever to the 
information. 





HEN, as the in- 

formation itself 
was all her partner 
really wished of her, 
and as she seemed to 
wish nothing at all of 
him, neither of them 
thought it necessary 
to say anything more 
until the dance ended. 
When it did she turned 
at once to the door and 
without seeming to 
notice that he was accompanying her, went 
straight back to the chair in the lounge 
where he had found her. 

“Thank you,” she said, when she 
reached it. “‘Good night.” 

Her brusque abruptness, something to 
which young ladies had never sought to 
accustom him, he found a little startling. 
However, it gave him his release, and he 
accepted it with a bow as cavalier as 
seemed appropriate, and went away to 
see if by any last chance Madame Momoro 
had made her appearance in the smoking 
room during his absence. But again he 
was disappointed; Macklyn and Jones 
had gone to bed and the place was now 
wholly deserted except for the man Taylor 
in conversation with the barkeeper. Ogle 
retired quickly, disheartened by the sight. 
It was not until late the next afternoon 
that he saw her again. 

He had passed her empty deck chair 
many times; but at last it was occupied, 
and his heart quickened at sight of her as 
he came nearer. He had other symptoms, 
also, of what had begun to be the matter 
with him; his self-consciousness increased 
uncomfortably and he was disturbed by 
the mortifying alacrity with which his 
color heightened, as he was himself too 
well aware. For with all his sophistica- 
tion, he had never overcome a girlish mis- 
fortune of blushing whenever he was most 
anxious to appear austerely self-contained. 


HAT was how he wished to appear now, 

especially as the chair upon Madame 
Momoro’s right was occupied by Albert 
Jones, and that upon her left by Macklyn. 
In his thought he reproached her for this; 
it seemed to him that she must have con- 
nived; and since he had not seen her for 
more than twenty-four hours she might 
well have provided a kinder opportunity. 
So, as he came near, he merely lifted his 
cap from his pink brow and, to emphasize 
his reproach, would have walked coldly 
by; but they hailed him. 

He joined them; accepted the foot-rest 
section of Albert’s chair, and was gently 
reproached for having so long made him- 
self invisible. Madame Momoro accused 
him of evading her; but he feared to trust 
her sincerity; and in view of what she 
lightly made known a few minutes later, 
he began to suspect that her accusation 
had contained an element of humor. 

“Tell me,”’ she said: ‘‘Is it true that 
everywhere in the United States the ladies 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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CURTAIN NETS 


of Enduring Beauty 


4 ‘HE most practical and economical way to 
curtain your house is to buy nets by the yard 


and make up your curtains to the measurements of 


your windows. Go to your nearest Woolworth 
store and you will find there smart patterns and 
the newest weaves of curtain laces, nets and mar- 
quisettes, also the fringes and edgings that give 
them the finishing touch of distinction. 


Charming designs in scarfings, lace bandings, 
edgings and motifs have many attractive uses in 
the home. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CoO. 


STORES EVERYWHERE 


The majority of the patterns illustrated 
are carried in'most all F.W. Woolworth Co. stores 
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COLORED STRIPE NET 
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immaculate draperies 


~ gleaming windows 


| how vital to the beauty 
and charm of your home! 


But how difficult to have without the magic of the Fuller Wall Set! 
Five time and labor savers! Each especially shaped to send its gently 
cleaning fingers over dust-collecting surfaces and into the hard-to-get- 
at nooks and corners. 





A Wall Brush, a Window Brush with dryer, a brush for draperies, a 
Radiator Brush, and a mighty handy Utility Brush to whisk away 
drudgery and save you many golden hours. 





When next the Fuller Man calls, be certain he shows you how these 
brushes simplify this important phase of homekeeping—how they 
clean walls, draperies, radiators, windows, pictures, moldings, and the 
inaccessible surfaces where dust-imps love to lurk. 


FULLER BRUSHES 


If you want to see the Fuller Man 1096 Windsor Ave., Hartford, 
before his next regular call, tele- . Conn.,asking for the“ Handy Brush 
phone The Fuller Brush Company Book.” (In Canada, Fuller Brush 
Branch in your city, or write us at Se, Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 
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Tue Watt Set 


Tomeetthisparticularclean- 
ing problem in your home--- 
to banish dust from walls, 


Cleans and dries windows, Lace curtains, draperies, tap- Whisks out from behi 
alacegst Shean easily, quickly, without the estries are easily freed from 4 eames Cust trom hebin’ Chasce dust from omatl 
ave bace perfected by Fuller. Conger of stapladder clinging cust wabent ery and under its rods and pipes; springs mattresses, sci 
. or i to the most delicate fabric, al f pi , ete. t 
by this Fuller Brush. ae Dass of plotures, ete and hot air registers. 
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The Red tip Tag on every Fuller 
Brush and the Fuller Button iden- 
tifying the Fuller Man are our 
pledges to you of Fuller Service. 
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(Continued from Page 176) 


are the tyrants and the husbands like 
slaves of the harem who are allowed to go 
out to work, but only under supervision? 
Is it true that those poor husbands must 
always say to the wives, ‘At such and such 
4 time I was at such and such a place for 
such and such a purpose’? That ex- 
traordinary man told me this last eve- 
ning, up yonder in the corner of the 
boat deck where he says he is safe. He 
insists to me that those are the conditions 
of marriage for all American husbands; 
they must account to the wives for every 
moment, and if a husband speaks at all to 
any woman not in his family he must tell 
every word the woman has said to him 
and every word he has said to her. I could 
not believe it, and I asked him some ques- 
tions about it again today. He said it was 
true, and that no husband could go alone 
to call upon a woman unless his wife first 
instructed him to do it. Otherwise the 
wife would murder the husband; and 
when I said I think he does not speak the 
truth—for I am a feminist, you see—he 
said it was better for the husband to be 
murdered than to have the wife say the 
things she would say in such a case, be- 
cause to listen would take all the rest of 
the husband’s life.”’ 

She leaned back in her chair, laughing. 
“What aman! He is so amusing in what 
seems to be such a strange frankness, and 
because you cannot tell whether it is 
frankness or not, or if he is joking, or what 
it is at all. Never have I seen such a man 
in my life! Can it be true what he tells 
me?” 


HE addressed the question to Ogle; but 

he did not seem to hear it, for he was too 
greatly preoccupied with the revelation of 
her recent whereabouts. The theory of 
Madame Momoro’s interest in specimens 
was plausible, yet hardly seemed to ac- 
count for the number of hours she had too 
evidently spent in studying this single, 
simple and abominable one. Then, as the 
playwright sat staring plaintively at the 
smiling lady instead 
of replying, it was 






until it had made headway among a 
crowded steerage of Far Eastern Moham- 
medans returning from Mecca. Then the 
ship’s engines had broken down and could 
not be repaired for days—days of torrid 
heat, with molten gold from the sun, she 
said, poured upon their fevered heads. Two 
of the passengers had become insane; one, 
a girl whom she knew, had flung herself 
into the sea in the unbearable heat of noon, 
drowning before she could be reached; 
and the sea burials over the vessel’s side 
were hourly, day and night. But all the 
while and through all the terror, she told 
them, the sea was incomparably beautiful 
and the nights were an enchantment of big 
stars close overhead with such meteors 
flaming and hissing from among them as 
she had never seen before or since. It was 
like a strange, strange conception of Gus- 
tave Doré’s, she said; and except for the 
anguish about her she might have enjoyed 
it, because she had not been frightened, 
and it resembled, she thought, a great art- 
ist’s dream of hell. 


ER audience sat motionless, held as 
much by her voice itself, perhaps, as by 
what she said; for it was a voice with mel- 
low hints of music in its every tone. They 
hung upon her narrative, as if Paganini 
played it to them upon his violin; and 
when she concluded—with a little trill of 
her rich laughter and a final gesture of her 
shapely long hands—only the young play- 
wright still retained a troubled thought of 
Tinker. She left them then, and as she 
went swiftly down the bright deck toward 
the sunset she did not seem to go to dress 
for the evening, though that was how she 
had explained her departure. She seemed 
to be flying home appropriately to the 
great, round blaze of the sun into which 
her tall figure appeared to vanish as the 
three, with blurring eyes, stared after her. 
This was Macklyn’s expression of her 
manner of leaving them; and Albert 
Jones agreed. “‘ Yes,”’ he murmured, wip- 
ing his glasses. ‘‘A woman with wings! A 
woman with wings!’’ Ogle said nothing; 
for the voices of the sea and the pulsation 
of the ship’s vitals 
were mocking him, 





Macklyn who ex- 
plained that the views 
of Tinker were not to 
be thought represent- 
ative except of the 
Tinker walk in life 
What the man said 
was true enough of 
countless Tinkerish 
couples; but these 
formed an_ inferior 
populace with which 
members of the caste 
of her present audi- 
tors had little to do. 
So the poet informed 
her, with some em- 
phasis. 

She was only the 
more amused, and ex- 
pressed a doubt of 
his authority. ‘‘I 
think you are a bachelor,” she laughed. 
“He told me he knows almost everybody 
In great sections of North America, and he 
declared that upon the whole of that con- 
tinent there are absolutely no exception to 
what he says of husbands and wives, un- 
less there are a few in Mexico and one or 
two among the frozen Eskimos.”’ Then, 
observ ing that the three young men were 
unable to laugh with her but remained 
Serious and almost disapproving, she must 
have resolved tactfully to make them for- 
get a subject plainly unsympathetic to 
their natures. She began to speak of other 
things and spoke so well that she suc- 
ceeded with two of them. 





OMETHING in the aspect of the water, 

as the running little seas tipped them- 
selves with bright rose-color from the west- 
€rn sun, reminded her of a voyage she haf 
Mace in the Indian Ocean; and she began 
to tell them of it in her thrilling voice. 
Cholera had come on board her ship in this 


emit it was not discovered 





and through and 
through his head, from 
ear to ear, they seemed 
to beat a hoarse, in- 
tolerable chanting: 





Mariar! 

Mariar! 

Bay rum in a bottle 
we'll buy ’er! 

Mariar! 

Mariar 





He turned from his 
enthusiastic friends 
and walked away with- 
out any of the usual 
explanatory mutter- 


ings. XI 


**“*\ROTESQUE’’ 
ater had been his 
word for the puzzle 
of her behavior, and with “Mariar”’ per- 
sistent in his head he feared it was now the 
right word for his own condition. Never 
in the young playwright’s life had he been 
so fascinated by a woman, or so piqued 
and mystified by one. He had no interest 
in the sea, or in the unknown land upon 
the other side of it whither he was bound, 
or in the ship, or in the ship’s passengers, 
save only one. 

Day and night she was the provoking 
apple of his mind’s eye; he could get no 
rest from his thought of her, nor any sat- 
isfaction in the thought; and when he 
was with her he felt himself to be clumsy 
and brooding. 

What irked him, too, he could never be 
alone with her; only the accursed Tinker 
seemed able to accomplish that. From the 
moment the execrable one had introduced 
Albert Jones and Macklyn to her they 
were barnacles. If she sat in her deck 
chair Jones was fast to a chair upon her 
right, Macklyn clung upon her left. When 
she went upon her sweeping promenades 














































































“The “Dyer-Kiss”’ 


INTERPRETED By MALAGA GRENET 


Is she not the loveliest vision, the-lady-who-uses-my-Djer-Kiss? She 

sat for this portrait to Julio Malaga Grenet, of Peru, Paris and Lon- 

don. A kiss, light as thistledown, rewards her lovely mirrored image 

—such allurement do my Toiletries Djer-Kiss bring to their users! 
(Signed) 


KERKOFF, Paris. 


Loveliness Intangible... 
Irvesistible.... with Dyer-Kiss 


MS precious than the lovely 
frock she wears, more carefully 
chosen than her jewelled accents at 
ears, and throat, and delicately turned 
wrists, is the intangible magic of her 
beauty—achieved by the clever use 
of Djer-Kiss Toiletries. 


Wherever the demands of social and pro- 
fessional leadership are highest—wher- 
ever bodies flower-fresh, and faces radi- 
antly young are the “open sesame’’ to 
happiness and popularity—there you find 
women most fastidious in their selection 
of beauty aids—most insistent upon the 
Djer-Kiss odeur in Parfum, Face Powder, 
Talcum, Sachet, Bath Crystals, and Toilet 
Water—as created by M. Kerkoff of Paris! 


Atrrep H. Situ Co., Sole Importers 
418 West 25th Street, New York City 





Face Powder Djer-Kiss—in tints 
that blend invisibly with one’s 
own individual coloring. 

“Silver”? Double Vanity—nickel- 
silver, with two mirrors. Carries 
without spilling loose Djer-Kiss 
Powder, and Rouge Compact. 
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BY BETTY LEE MONTAG |. 


compused especially for me / 


We, of the old South, feel that a personal 
letter on the shoddiest of paper is yet 
personal—and to be prized accordingly. 


But, of course, the paper és important. 


The smart and dainty woman of fashion, 
the well-bred man of the world, are writing 
letters (and clever, engaging letters they 
are) on snpes that express their personali- 
ties, and reveal their good taste. 


MONTAG’S writing papers, with their 
colorful, shimmery, inner-lined envelopes, 
area joy to see, to handle and to write upon. 
Always in superb taste—they are supremely 
fashionable and decidedly ‘‘different’’. 


Me your favorite dealer to show you— 


FASHIONABLE Writing PAPERS 


ALLOW US TO INTRODUCE THEM—Send 25¢ for our 
handsome Sampler-Portfolio of assorted Montag Papers 
and Envelopes, ready for use. Choose from among them 
the one paper by which you wish to be known. Interest- 
ing brochure ‘‘The Etiquette of Attention’’ included free. 
MONTAG BROTHERS, INC., Manufacturers. Address 
ATLANTA, GA., Los Angeles, Cal., or New York City. 
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ETIQUETTE PEMANDS 
(THE PERSOA AL LETTER 


letters and prirted greetings from 
all 114 friends. But somehow, J 
warmed tu the letters most. They 
were persunal — they. had been 
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they kept themselves undetachable along- 
side. In the lounge for music or coffee, or 
in the smoking room, or wherever she ap- 
peared, they appeared also. In the eve- 
nings, if she watched the dancing in the 
Palm Garden—she declined to dance 
herself—they watched with her. Only 
once again before land was sighted did 
Ogle contrive to be alone with her, and 
then not for long. It was the day before 
they reached Gibraltar. 

“Thank heaven this part of the jour- 
ney’s almost over,’’ he said gloomily. 

She looked a little hurt, though perhaps 
more humorously so than really. “‘You 
find us very tedious?”’ 

“You know what I mean, I think, Ma- 
dame Momoro.”’ 

“No. I cannot imagine at all.” 

“T think you can.”” He was so serious 
that she laughed compassionately, where- 
upon he made bold to touch her arm. 
“Please don’t laugh,” he said. ‘‘I’m glad 
we’re near Gibraltar because two of my 
friends are landing there; and I’ll be glad 
when we reach Algiers because after that 
you won’t sit in a corner of the boat deck 
with yahoos any more.” 

She frowned as if puzzled. “‘Yahoos? I 
do not know the word. What is that?” 
Then comprehending, she laughed. ‘“‘Oh, 
Isee. You mean yesterday afternoon when 
I was talking there again with Mr. Tinker, 
and you passed us and looked so cross you 
wouldn’t speak. Why didn’t you join us?”’ 

“For one reason, I couldn’t quite be- 
lieve I was wanted.” 

“‘Oh, but I should have been charmed,”’ 
she protested. ‘‘That man, he is so amus- 
ing one would love to have a companion to 
enjoy him with.” 

“‘T find I have quite enough of him at 
the table,’’ Ogle said coldly. ‘‘That is 
about as much as a civilized being could 
be asked to stand of him, I think.” 


““T AM not civilized?’’ she inquired; but 

she was not offended, for she laughed, 
and little lights danced in her clear eyes. 
“You do not see the real man at your 
lunch table or at dinner,” she added, not 
waiting for his reply. ‘‘I have been able to 
catch a glimpse of your table sometimes, 
looking down over the balcony railing. I 
can see he does not talk so much when he 
is with his family; you all four look very 
solemn. But when he is not under the eye 
of his tyrant women—oh, then he is en- 
tertaining to me; he is extraordinary.” 
And she concluded with a question in a 
tone of childlike naiveté: ‘‘ You don’t like 
him?” 

Ogle stared at her. ‘“‘Pardon me,” he 
said. ‘‘I’m not precisely in the habit of 
being laughed at, Madame Momoro.”’ 

Then she thrilled him, although she 
laughed; for she touched his hand lightly 
with the tips of her fingers, and said, 
“You are a dear!” 

That was all; the indefatigable pair, 
Macklyn and Jones, came up just then 
and ruined a beautiful moment for him. 
And to increase the coldness of his senti- 
ments toward them, this was all they ac- 
complished, because she departed at once 
to visit her friends, the elderly French 
ladies, in their cabin, where one of the 
sisters was still afflicted by an abscess of 
the ear. After that, as she explained, she 
must prove her devotion to Hyacinthe 
and allow him to read his report upon pub- 
lic education in America, which he was 
preparing for the French Government. 


HIS report of the young Hyacinthe 

may have been a compact one, or per- 
haps he had written only a little of it; for 
certainly the reading occupied no great 
length of time. Prowling uneasily about 
the boat deck, not quite an hour later, the 
playwright heard a rich, low laughter un- 
mistakable anywhere in the world and, 
following the sound, came upon a nook 
between two lifeboats, where sat the elu- 
sive lady with Tinker. 

She was anything but embarrassed. “I 
told you it needs two persons to enjoy this 
extraordinary man,”’ she said gayly. ‘‘To 
believe what he tells me would need per- 
haps a thousand; but one more might be 


oo 


| 
at least a little help. I insist that yoy 


join us.” 

“Sit down, sit down, young fellow,” 
Tinker said cordially, and he waved his 
hand toward a folded camp stool leaning 
against the white wall of the wireless op. 
erator’s room near by. “‘I just been tellin’ 
Mrs. Mummero some simple God’s facts 
about a few things in my part o’ the coun- 
try, and she thinks I’m makin’ ’em up, 
She don’t know a thing about the United 
States; all she saw was just New York | 
and Boston and Philadelphia and hardly | 
anything to speak of, of them; nothing but | 
a few hotel clerks and some pink teas, 
Well, she began to talk about how much of | 
a place Paris is—she seems to think a 
gocd deal of Paris and some of the other 
towns they got over in Europe; but I told 
her she never in her life saw a real town 
yet, and she never will see one unless she 
comes back and gets to the other side the | 
Alleghany Mountains. I told her to come 
out my way, and I/’d show her one.” 
Then in his enthusiasm he leaned toward 
her, beaming broad admiration upon her, | 
“T’d certainly like to take you around my | 
city!”’ he said. 

*‘Such a proposal!’’ she cried. ‘‘Mr. 
Ogle, you must stay to save me. I might 
accept.” 


UT Ogle was already moving away 

and did not look back. He made up 
his mind to stop thinking of her, to banish 
her entirely from his mind and, feeling 
restored to freedom by this resolution, sat 
down comfortably upon a coiled hawser 
and wondered why he had not sooner set 
himself at liberty by so simple an act of | 
will. The sun was bright and under it the 
whole circle of the sea lay sparkling; 
balmy airs encompassed him; he was once _ | 
more his own man. Congratulating him- 
self upon the ease with which he had dis- 
persed the fascination, he began to realize 
that he had been almost in love with 
Madame Momoro. Then his chin sank, his 
hands clenched and he groaned half aloud. 
*‘How can she?” he whispered bitterly. 
‘‘How can she treat’ me so?” 

At dinner that evening Mrs. Tinker was 
in great spirits. She nodded at the placid 
hypocrite across from her and said to 
Ogle: ‘‘Do you know what this wicked 
man has been up to? Robbing those poor 
gentlemen in the smoking room again the 
whole livelong afternoon. Well, Libby 
and I’ll just have to stand it, I expect, be- 
cause he stole more from ’em today than 
any time yet, and I’m going to endow a 
new ward in a hospital when we get back | 
home. What’s more, the first place I’m | 
going to look for when we land from this 
boat, it’s a jewelry store.” 


HERE had been no card game at all in 

the smoking room that afternoon, as 
Ogle knew; and he found a momentary 
satisfaction in the thought that Tinker’s 
hypocrisy was at least expensive. 

But this pleasure was fleeting; the 
man was probably made of money. One 
day the playwright had heard the manu- 
facturer of worsteds and the Wackstle 
person talking of Tinker in the lounge. 
The two men evidently had known some- 
thing about him before they encountered | 
him on this voyage, and it was clear | 
that they thought well of him. In fact, 
the worsted magnate had spoken of his | 





respect: ‘I have a great respect for 
any man that can build up a really 
big business out of nothing the way Mr. 
Tinker’s done these last fifteen years with 
that paper company. It was just about 
up the spout when he got hold of it, and I 
understand he never borrowed a penny 
for it but backed it with his own capital 
entirely. It must be a great satisfaction 
to a man to feel he’s made such a position 
for himself in the world of business.”’ 
Ogle thought wonderingly of this phrase, 
“‘the world of business.’” He had always 
been aware that there was such a world 
and always felt about it what his father 
felt about it before him. His father had 
been a rather embittered and radical as- 
sistant professor of English; and Laurence 
had gone from the life of the university 
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into what he felt was the forefront of the 
theater and studio life of New York. So 
when he thought wonderingly of that 
phrase used by the worsted man, “the 
world of business,” his wonder was that 
of the mountaineer who sees peddlers 
greedily bargaining over their packs far be- 
low him in the haze of the plain. The 
world of these business men, the Tinkers 
and Wackstles and worsted men, was a 
strange gloom, as he thought of it; a 
smoky twilight wherein they groped ig- 
nobly for money and incessantly babbled 
in their own dialects about their grubbing. 
To them it was a real world evidently; 
they passed the word from one to another 
when one of them got money in quantity, 
and they had _ their 
own murky little 
trading celebrities, dis- 
mal bragging beings 
wholly unknown on 
the heights above. And 
it was with one of 
these that Madame 
Momoro preferred to 
spend hours alone! 

‘Preferred’? was 
the galling word in 
Ogle’s mind. For it 
had become clear to 
him that although she 
was ‘‘nice’’ to him 
and to Macklyn and 
Albert Jones, and, when she had nothing 
more to her taste to do, gladly made her- 
self their gay and sympathetic companion, 
what she preferred was Tinker. 


LL in all, the young man felt that he 
was getting a rather severe lesson in 
both the variety and the singularity of 
human tastes and viewpoints. Upon the 
matter of their singularity, moreover, he 
received further enlightenment as he was 
preparing to retire, this last evening be- 
fore the Duumvir left the Atlantic for the 
Mediterranean. 

For days he had heard nothing through 
the closed door between the adjoining 
cabin and his own except commonplace 
fragments from Mrs. Tinker concerning 
dress, to which Olivia responded in mono- 
syllables; but tonight the elder lady was 
more discursive. 

“One thing I’ve been sort of disap- 
pointed about, so far,’’ she said. “I al- 
ways heard you were likely to meet so 
many interesting people on these big 
liners, especially going to the Mediter- 
ranean. Of course most of these on board 
are well dressed, and they’re all well off, 
no question, or else how could they be 
here? But I certainly don’t agree with 
your father. He says they’re the finest 
lot of people he ever saw—he always says 
that, anyhow, wherever we go, because 
he always likes everybody; but I never 
did feel that just succeeding in business 
and showing it in their clothes makes 
people interesting. What I mean is, you 
can look over this whole boat and you'll 
scarcely see a single intellectual face.” 

The daughter’s response was charac- 
teristic of her mood. ‘I wouldn’t want 
to see it if there were.” 


: ELL, I would,” Mrs. Tinker re- 

turned. “At first, from his looks, I 
thought that little fellow might be going to 
turn out right cultivated, but he hasn’t 
made one interesting remark the whole 
way over. Hedon’t seem to know anything 
about anything at all.” 

There came a sharpness into the 
daughter’s voice. “‘Oh, yes, he does. He 
knows he’s wonderful.” 

“It doesn’t look like it,’’ her mother 
returned, ‘‘the way he and his two funny- 
looking friends keep hanging around that 
adventuress. I do wish I knew who she 
is. I’ll bet she’s got a history behind her!” 

“Perhaps in front of her,’”’ Olivia sug- 
gested, and could be heard to yawn. “‘She’s 
beautiful.” 

“She may be,” Mrs. Tinker admitted 
cautiously, “‘but she looks like a woman 
to me that’d always be up to something or 
other, you couldn’t tell what. Anyway 
the thing that’s sort of disappointed me 








so far is, I thought there’d be so many 
cultivated-looking people on board, and 
except that second head waiter in the 
dining room with the eyeglasses, I haven’t 
seen a one.” 

The light clicked out upon that, and 
the incensed young man heard no more. 
Inevitably and by every possible means, 
it seemed, these Tinkers, middle-class 
Middle Westerners, of whom he had never 
heard two weeks ago, were ruining his 
voyage and his temper, and actually inter- 
fering with his life. 

At least, thinking of Madame Momoro, 
he went so far as to put the matter in that 
extreme way. He could only pray for haste 
to Algiers and his departure from the 
boat and all contact 
with such impossible 
people. 

But in the morning 
for a time the en- 
grossing lady made 
him forget his ill 
humor. He stood with 
her upon the forward 
gallery of the prome- 
nade deck and, al- 
though Macklyn and 
Albert Jones and other 
passengers stood with 
them and even pressed 
upon them, he stood 
nearest her, and his 
shoulder touched her arm. Before them 
the bow of the Duumvir flung aside a 
bluer sparkle of water than they had yet 
known, and there opened a majestic av- 
enue between the giant headlands of two 
continents. Upon the left flat-roofed 
Spanish villages rose from the sea, and 
massive square white towers stood be- 
yond upon hills of unfamiliar shapes and 
colors. On the right a long parapet of 
ominous mountains, gray and mysterious 
within a veil of blue haze, ranged down 
the Straits as far as the eye could reach. 
It was to this long and somehow disturb- 
ing highland barrier that Madame Momoro 
directed Ogle’s attention. 


“AFRICA!” she said, in a low voice. 

“Thatis Africa! Anything could hap- 
pen behind those mountains, one feels. The 
stranger it could be, the more one would 
expect it. These are the Pillars of Her- 
cules; and just here, on this side, is Spain. 
It is barren, perhaps; yet it is beautiful, 
and smiling too. But there, that huge 
sculptured shadow in the high air—that 
is Africa!” 

She said the word “‘ Africa”’ in a way, as 
he thought, he had heard no word spoken 
before in all his life. She little more than 
breathed it; but it was as if she breathed 
the whole stories of Cleopatra and Car- 
thage in the one lingering low sound. 

“It is magnificent,” he said, deeply 
moved; and added in a husky voice for 
her ear alone: ‘‘ Your thought of it, I 
mean. I feel your thought of it in your 
voice, and I understand. And you—you 
are more than Africa!” 

Onward sparkled the flying bow of the 
Duumvir, opening headland upon head- 
land on the leftward shore until almost 
abruptly, there, gigantic before them, 
they beheld old Britain’s Rock climbing 
the brilliant sky of Spain. 

“My golly! That’s familiar,” a hearty 
voice said from the clump of passengers 
behind Madame Momoroand Ogle. “‘ What 
an ad! What an ad!” 


INKER’S enthusiasm was for the gen- 
ius of a commercial organization in his 
native country; and a moment later he 
was heard again jovially extolling it, in 
reply to a remark from Mr. Wackstle. 
“Yes, sir; certainly it’s impressive; 
but if it hadn’t been for that ad how many 
people do you expect would ever ’a’ heard 
of it? The only thing that disappoints 
me, I always thought they had their sign 
painted right on the Rock like it is in the 
pictures. I’m goin’ to sue ’em, when I get 
back, for false pretenses. It ain’t there!” 
“‘Pop-puh!”” Mrs. Tinker, excited by 
these first moments in the Old World, so 
new to her, scolded him amiably but with 
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12 Months of Sunshine for Them. 







See Your 


Children Thrive 


in this great sunny “out-of-doors” this winter, 

where you too may get a needed change and 

rest. Taste of the joys and know the profit 
of a Southern California vacation. 


HERE children grow stronger, healthier 
and happier in a glorious springtime cli- 
mate that lasts all winter long. And here is 
relaxation, rest and delightful freedom for 
mothers who are tired and run down. 


Luxurious days are filled with balmy, invig- 
orating sunshine. The little tots are out-of- 
doors in pure sweet air among flowers or on a 
wide sand-beach beside the sea. Green hillsides 
and majestic mountains beckon, promising a 
lovely picnic and a healthy romp. 


Here are cozy little bungalows tucked 
away in bowers of roses, bamboo and shrub- 
bery where you may rest and read and 
breathe a rare ozone, naturally warmed. You 
wonder (because it is a “winter” month) if 
winter is real anywhere. 


Amazing!—and delightful. 


No struggle throughout the day with fur- 
naces; no blizzards or icy winds; no storm- 
bound, “shut-in” winter days; no rubbers, 
sweaters, leggings, mittens, heavy coats or 
bulky caps to put on and take off—merely 
overalls or jumpers, and an | 
open door! 


For ‘“‘him*’ when he 
comes, there is every rec- 
reation that a man enjoys 
—golf, tennis, camping, 
hiking, motoring (5,000 
miles of perfectly paved 
highways with 100,000 guide 








California to direct you to all points of 
interest), mountain climbing, swimming, sail- 
ing, fishing—each one at its best. 

Make it your winter playground. “Taste” 
it and be aware of a new appetite for fun. The 
vitality and the joie de vivre that comes to you 
in this enchanting out-of-doors is “worth a 
million” to you, yet may be had at no greater, 
and more often less, than your daily living 
costs at home. 


Plan now to pack upand come for the winter. 
Or come right now; for Fall is a delightful 
Southern California season too. California has 
schools of the very highest grade, both pub- 
lic and private, and their educational facilities 
are unsurpassed. There will be no need. to 
interrupt school life. The benefit of change, 
environment and activity will mean renewed 
energy for the entire year for the whole family. 


Ask any railroad ticket agent about South- 
ern California. New train service, effective 
November, shortens the journey five hours, 
making Los Angeles only 63 hours from 
Chicago. 


We have issued proba- 
bly the most complete book 
on vacations ever put in 
print. 47 pages, illustrated, 
tell all about the unending 
possibilities. 

Just send coupon below 
and get a copy free. 





signs placed by the Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern 


Southern 


Winter fun in the glorious out-of-doors. 


Take this interesting 
first step now. 


California 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 





The city of Los Angeles, with a population of 
well over a million, is the largest city on the Pacific 
Coast and is the hub of one of the country’s richest 
agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following 
facts and figures pertaining to the County of Los 
Angeles alone: : 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products 
(1925), $85,912,744; Value of Citrus Products 


(1925), $23,241,503; Oil Production (1925), 

140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Imports (1925), 4,156,177 Name 

tons; Harbor Exports (1925), 16,154,566 tons; 

Total Harbor Tonnage, 20,310,743. Street 
A producing season of 365 days a year, permitting 

year-round crops. Cry 





At-Year Cius or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

Dept. 10°C, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif, 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern California vaca- 

tions. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and oppor- 

tunities in the counties which I have checked. 


0 Los Angeles O Orange DO Riverside 
O) San Bernardino 0) Santa Barbara O Ventura 
0 San Diego 
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Fatmor 
errie 


Tasty and 


Healthful with 


Any Meal! 


For breakfast, for lunch- 
eon, for dinner, for sup- 
per—nothing more tasty 
thancranberries, eitherin 
the form of cranberry 
sauce, jelly or desserts. 


With all kinds of meats— 
hot or cold—cranberry sauce 
or cranberry jelly provides 
just the elements needed to 
aid digestion. 


And with Cranberry Sauce 
handy you can make delicious 
pies, puddings, tarts, short- 
cake and other delicacies 
quickly. Cranberry Sauce 
can be made in ten minutes 
by this recipe: 


Ten-Minute Cranberry Sauce 


1 pound (4 cups) cranberries, 2 
cups boiling water, 114 to 2 cups 
sugar (34 to 1 pound). Boil sugar 
and water together for five minutes; 
skim; add the cranberries and boil 
without stirring (five minutes is 
usually sufficient) until all the skins 
are broken. Remove from the fire 
when the popping stops. 


THE TONIC FRUIT— 


Dietary authorities agree on the 
tonic properties of cranberries. Rich 
in iron, lime and carbohydrates— 
the vital elements that aid in re- 
storing nerves and building up the 
system. 

Economical, because they are 
reasonable in price, and there 
is no waste. Easiest fruit to 
prepare—no peeling or coring. 


To be sure of getting the 
choicest cultivated varieties, 
always ask for EATMOR 
CRANBERRIES. 


Always cook cranberries in 
enameled, porcelain - lined 
or aluminum vessels. 
Recipe bookletsent free onrequest. 
Address—Dept. M. 
AMERICAN 
CRANBERRY EXCHANGE 

90 West Broadway, New York City 
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a loud shrillness. ‘“‘If you don’t look out 
Mr. Wackstle will think you don’t know 
any more than you sound like you do.” 

“Well, I don’t—not much. Was this 
where Napoleon landed from St. Helena or 
something? What ever did happen around 
here, anyhow?” XII 


UR human nature has many humorous 
ways to betray us, loving to cajole our 
eyes from knowing what they see, and 
leading us—especially when we travel—to 
mistake what is within us for a quality of 
our surroundings. So it was with Mr. 
Laurence Ogle’s disappointment in the 
picturesque town of Gibraltar; he be- 
lieved that he saw the place; but what he 
saw was a discoloration of it worked by his 
own mood. 

Macklyn and Albert Jones were to de- 
part at once for Seville; Tinker certainly 
would be unable to escape from his family 
duties; and the playwright had hoped 
for a beautiful day ashore with Madame 
Momoro alone, or, at the worst, with the 
quiet and discreet young Hyacinthe as a 
chaperon. Moreover, she had encouraged 
him in this hope, giving him a deep quick 
look to go with the rest of the encourage- 
ment, a look of some gravity. “‘We could 
drive to Algeciras,’ she suggested, and 
asked gently: ‘‘ You would be willing to 
take me into Spain?” 

“Willing!” he said, “‘Ah, very, very far 
into Spain!’”’ He told her he had always 
owned many bright castles there; that 
since he had met her he was engaged upon 
a new one much brighter than the old; 
and he was fortunate enough not to sus- 
pect that something of the kind might 
have been said to her before. She had 
been several times to Gibraltar. 

This was the most of his good fortune, 
however, for while he waited with her as 
the passengers were descending to the 
tender to be taken ashore, an elderly lady 
appeared upon deck, with her bandaged 
ear concealed by a mourning veil. Ac- 
companying her were her sister and the 
young Hyacinthe in solicitous attendance; 
and at once, upon sight of this group, 
Madame Momoro informed the crestfallen 
playwright that her plans to visit his 
Spanish castle were canceled. 

‘But if those ladies intend to go ashore 
and look about, surely your son ——’”’ 

““No, no, no!’’ she said quickly; she 
seemed to be a little shocked by the sug- 
gestion. ‘‘Mademoiselle Daurel and her 
sister, Mademoiselle Lucie, are our dearest 
friends; they are my hostesses in Algiers. 
We are traveling with them; we went to 
America with them. They are very nerv- 
ous and not strong; they depend greatly 
upon me. Iamsorry, but I must go.”” He 
had not seen her so serious, and as she 
hurried away from him she gave the im- 
pression of a person who has been urged to 
do a frivolous thing at the sacrifice of an 
important one: So his new castle came 
down about his ears, and he went ashore 
carrying the ruins with him. 

He said a gloomy good-by to the painter 
and the poet among a mildly clamorous 
crowd of guides, passengers, peddlers and 
drivers on the pier; Albert Jones was 
going to Seville “for a bit of painting 
perhaps,” he said; Macklyn would ac- 
company him there and later across to Flor- 
ence, where they would take an apartment 
or possibly a villa together. Ogle prom- 
ised to find them if he came to Italy after 
his African adventure, and also to send 
them news of himself and of Madame 
Momoro when he reached Algiers. 


HEN, unexpectedly rather regretful, he 

watched them as they drove away, rat- 
tling and rocking in an absurd little surrey 
with a gayly shabby fringed top, a gayer 
and shabbier driver, fringed himself at the 
elbows, and a feather-plumed aged little 
horse spasmodically brisk in a gesture of 
departure. When they were out of sight 
Ogle. bethought him of an omission—his 
friends had forgotten to leave an address 
where they might be reached by letter. 
However, he was not inconsolable; he 
hoped Algiers would offer him things more 
interesting to do than writing letters. 
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Alone after that, he strolled up into the 
town to make a dull day for himself. 
Everywhere and delighted with every- 
thing were the Duumvir’s passengers; and 
he could go nowhere but to be annoyed 
by their exclamations of discovery. They 
discovered the shops, the tea rooms, the 
strange, pleasant colors of buildings and 
shutters, the incomparable sieekness of the 
horses held in waiting for British officers 
outside a club, the robed Moors from 
Tangiers across the way, fine old sherry, 
lovely gardens, and the eloquent drowsy 
little graveyard in the sunshine below the 
old town gates. Here, among the epitaphs 
Ogle would have lingered, for he thought 
the inscriptions touching, and saw that 
something of England’s history was writ- 
ten there; but he fled from an invasion 
by the families of Mr. Wackstle and the 
worsted magnate. 


OST of his fellow travelers, he ob- 
served, were now upon a footing of 
cheerful acquaintance with one another; 
in fact, he was the only person of the 
whole ship’s company who went about 
Gibraltar alone, hailing none of his fellows 
and being hailed by none. This was his 
own choice; yet he could almost have 
wished that Nature had made him a little 
less exclusive. He had always been exclu- 
sive; he had been so in college and in the 
career he was making for himself now in 
New York; but his exclusiveness, absorbed 
in boyhood from his lonely and satirical 
father, had no ordinary snobbishness in it. 
The assistant professor had despised “‘ good 
family ”’ almost as much as he had despised 
riches; and he had taught his son that 
the only aristocracy was one of culture— 
and there were only a few members, any- 
where, apparently. 

Laurence had never been able to look 
upon people generally as his fellow men. 
On the contrary, he saw almost all of them 
as caricatures of what he felt they should 
have been; and since he by no means 
looked upon himself as a caricature, he 
naturally could not meet many of them 
upon a congenial basis of equality. Sensi- 
tive and lacking a strong consciousness of 
mortal fellowship, he found contact with 
the great majority disagreeable; almost 
invariably they offended some delicate 
prejudice of his; and, as he thought of 
them, they had only a surface existence, 
never going deeply into life, as he did. 
There was a somewhat fashionable phrase 
he used both in speaking of people and in 
thinking of them, a complete definition 
forbidding all further research; and he 
thought nothing of applying it to a whole 
shipload of human beings, or, for that mat- 
ter, to all the inhabitants of broad areas in 
his own country. Indeed, it is probable 
that he had called more people ‘‘quite 
impossible”’ than had all of his most fas- 
tidious and talented contemporaries put 
together. 


E BELONGED toa few clubs, but was 

exclusive within them; he went to din- 
ners where he was a lion among ladies, as 
he was, too, at tea in the afternoon some- 
times; and his acquaintance was princi- 
pally with people who held exclusive views 
of literature and the arts—the only sub- 
jects upon which views were of real im- 
portance, they felt—but even among these 
exclusives he was exclusive. In his work 
in the theater he had made not a single 
warm friend among the managers and ac- 
tors, and only a few among the actresses. 
These people were his instruments and 
necessarily he must work with them; but 
he seldom became at all intimate with 
them. As a matter of fact, Albert Jones 
was the most intimate friend he had and 
the two were not very closely intimate, at 
that. Moreover, since his father’s death, 
his nearest relatives were some cousins in 
Rhode Island whom he had never seen; 
and after he had been nearly run down by 
an automobile in Gibraltar, he became a 
little more gloomy when he thought that 
if he had been killed those unknown 
cousins would have inherited the royalties 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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The transforming touch 


of toned light 


Tousands of women have seen their homes Lrow 


loveliness when they made this discovery. 


by Helen Richmond 


“How disappointed I was with 
my efforts at home decoration,” 
one woman wrote me. “I had read 
books on interior decoration— 
pla inned out delightful color 
schemes—selected my rugs, furni- 
ture and hangings with care—ar- 
ranged and re-arranged things. 
And yet nothing seemed quite 
right. For some reason, my rooms 
lacked repose. I was vaguely dis- 
satisfied and discouraged. 


“Then, in a magazine, I read 
one of your little talks and sent for 
Elsie Sloan Farley’s book, ‘Beauti- 
ful Windows.’ There was the secret 
for which I had been searching— 
one little thing my rooms lacked 
—toned sunlight.” 


Thousands of women have joyed 
in making this same discovery— 


lowed by day as well as by night. 


And thousands of women have 
wondered why the idea never oc- 
curred to them before. For who 
would ever think of leaving elec- 
tric light bulbs to blaze unshaded? 
Yet daylight—far more intense 
than artificial light—is too often 
allowed to flood rooms with harsh, 
eye-straining glare. 

Tone daylight as it comes 
through the windows—by means 
of soft hued window shades in 
tone colors. Just as your lamp 
shades filter the unpleasantness 
out of yellow electric light, so the 
delicate pastel colors in which these 
shades are made modify crude sun- 
light into a soft diffused radiance. 
And your rugs will look more 
luxurious, your furniture will glow 



































































in watching their homes grow in with a new richness. 
loveliness under the transforming Nor will your household budget 
touch of toned light—in seeing suffer. Notwithstanding all their 
“difficult” rooms become satisfy- good qualities Columbia Window 
¥ ing and restful as soon as the light Shades are no more expensive 
is correctly modulated and mel- than ordinary shades. 
















The shades in the room illus- 
trated resemble the tone color 
Chamois as closely as is possible 
in a printed advertisement. 


Columbia Tone Colors 
Strained Honey 
Chamois Persian Gold 
Plaza Gray Etruscan Ivory 
Circassian Brown 
(Color names Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


One of the things you'll like 
about Columbia Rollers is 
their 30% to go% longer 
life. But whether you're in- 
terested in durability or not, 
the smooth-running, noise- 
less service given by the 
Columbia Roller will appeal 
to you as being indispensa- 
ble, once you've experienced 
it. You'll never tolerate 
slipping, jerking rollers that 
Sty up when you least expect 
it. When you buy those new 
tone-color shades be sure 
they’re mounted on Colum- 








Let our interesting 

little book, “Beautiful Windows,” be your guide 
in achieving lighting effects of rare individuality 
Send today for “Beautiful Windows” 


Columbia Mills, Inc., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I want to learn the secret of magic light. Please send 
me “Beautiful Windows,” for which I enclose ten cents. 


A famous authority on interior decoration, Elsie Sloan Farley, has made 

a special study of the problem of daytime lighting. The results of her re- 
search are set down in our invaluable little book, “ Beautiful Windows.” 
In its pages, Miss Farley explains how you can carry out the “toned 
light” idea in your own home—how to treat living rooms, bedrooms, din- 
ing rooms. It is full of practical suggestions that will be of real assistance | 
to you no matter how modest your plans. Eighteen photographs showing l 
| 
| 
| 


ee 


hi 
oe actual rooms in full detail make it easy to understand. For your copy of ee ie ue Raced, 5 Sc Le rns 
“ Beautiful Windows” send ten cents in stamps or coin to Columbia Mills, 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Ades ins inicio vs die Dpinehe Cogito ssn cy ae 
a L. H. J. 10-26 
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eR : (Continued from Page 182) baskets soared upward to the steerage pas- 
sengers, for whom he bought the fruit, he 
from The Pastoral Scene. Probably the directed the distribution, not moving from 
9 Rhode Island cousins and the manager of where he stood and bellowing over all the 
his play would have been the only people clamor of the recipients and of the boat 
much interested; though no doubt the peddlers: “Hey, there! That feller in the 
manager would get all the publicity he velveteen pantsdidn’t getany! Hey! You! 
possibly could out of widespread obitu- Don Gonzado! You with the whiskers! 
B R ] G H yg O N ~ & AR L QS B A D aries. Send up that basket to the feller in the 
Thus this lonely young man had all day velveteen pants! Yousabby? Hey there! 
a grown more and more disgruntled with You no speakee? Oh, you do! Three 
Gibraltar, with life, and almost with him- cheers for Christopher Columbus!” 
é @ 1 yn W e a Y self; he was not the less so Everybody was laughing 
because the automobile at him; and Ogle turned 
that spared him by a hand’s away, ashamed that an 
> breadth contained the Tin- American should be mak- 
, ker family returning from ing a spectacle of himself 
an excursion into Spain as before these foreigners 
far as Algeciras. Tinker Madame Momoro was one 
shouted jovially, waving in of them, though she did not ; 
greeting a spiked stick dec- appear to be observing the Goi 
orated with gay ribbons spectacle, nor indeed to be 
and designed for the be- conscious of either Tinker five 
devilment of bulls. Also, he or himself. She stood be- the 
wore a bullfighter’s hat, side Mademoiselle Lucie 
purchased simultaneously Daurel, who had not the f ree 
at the bull ring and so strik- frosty remoteness of her Stre 
ingly incongruous upon his older sister, but showed an 
Midland head that Ogle almost childlike eagerness in z 
spitefully hoped Madame testing the effect of a darkly £ 
Momoro would see him in gorgeous green-and-black ‘ 
it. She did, as it happened, shawl upon her friend. 4 
only a moment later and : 
under the playwright’s eye; HE effect was dashing : 
for she came by in one of unquestionably; 
the gay, shabby little sur- wrapped in this shawl the 
reys, with Mademoiselle Daurel beside long and graceful Frenchwoman became 
her and her son and Mademoiselle Lucie at once a Spanish portrait, superb in color 
Daurel in another surrey behind them. and contour against the blue mountains 
that loomed beyond the vessel’s rail. Ogle 
ADAME MOMORO gravely and _ wished totell herso; but the distance she 
slightly inclined her head to the Tin- had put between them when she bowed 
ker automobile, not as if in a personal to him so coldly was now emphasized by 4 
ee a a a ee greeting, but in the manner ofalady whose herapparent unconsciousness that hestood T 
flannelette with long coat, loose belt, “Side Ties.” courtesy extends itself to acknowledge the near her. He had the painful impression i 
Sizes A, B, C, D. $3.50. Other styles $2.50 to $4. - ° ‘ ok F : ; 
Pais MEG AE Seats: Menmiintte in tripe oF presence of people recognizable as fellow that she did not wish him to speak to her. 5 
white. ‘Sizes 1 to 14, $1 to $2.50. travelers. Then, to Ogle’s chilled surprise, Mademoiselle Daurel bought the shawl, 
Tizes 34 £0.50, $1.50 10 $3.50. ‘This is BUST, Howered this same distant formality was visible the and that evening in the lounge it was 
pattern, at $2.50. me , next moment in her return of hisown sal- draped upon the back of Madame Mo- 
utation. Usually she greeted him with a moro’s chair as she sat at bridge with her 
brightening recognition that seemedtosay, sonand the two sisters. But by this time 
&® 6 ° “You, at last! How charming!” Made- the Duumvir was again at sea, steaming 
O ar S u E V1 OF on ies th ‘A VA Z S moiselle Daurel, sitting beside her, austere, deeper into the Mediterranean under warm 
dryly pallid and infinitely remote, had such _ stars, with the lights of Spain behind her; 
™ 99 a frigidity of look as he had never seen and Ogle was becoming confirmed in his 
J upon the frostiest of American women; impression that the lady’s attitude toward 
Y SO U ‘A Y ih) O Ci O Vd) Va) SO 4) d she suggested the snow on a far-away him was not what it had been no longer 
A—L. T—, Brooklyn, N.Y. | ™ountain peak, never thawed and very ago than this same day’s morning. _ 
; ; old. And Madame Momoro seemed to He sat near her, with coffee upon a little 
We would never make such a claim, ourselves— have caught —_ her _—— of this wed henge pans him; and a — faced 
° o> ae : . h remoteness and to have become again the her his eyes were upon her over his cup 
it’s so extreme. And yet it is typical of the enthusiasm impasse atatie aie saa tanon Tia fest. whenever he brought it to his line—and at 
with which wearers write us of Glover’s Brighton- sight of her in the smoking room. many other times too—but never to meet 
Carlsbad Sleepingwear. He went to brood upon this in a tea her own; for she gave him not a glance, 
a ‘ ; P a oe room; then returned in a launch to the nor seemed to know that he was in the 
You certainly are in the lead with styles.” “The Duumvir, where he found a sprightly world. Her whole consciousness appeared 
last word in sleeping comfort.”’ “I would go to al- show of embroidered Spanish shawls en- to be engrossed with the cards and with a 
most any trouble to. get them.’ These are examples. livening one side of the promenade deck constant solicitude for the sisters Daurel. 
; 3 : and many passengers chaffering with the The elder still wore her costume of the 
We do make nightwear with painstaking care. We swarthy merchants in the sunset. Other afternoon with the mourning veil pushed 
cut it generously full—from handsome but sturdy swarthy merchants, rocking up and down _ back, and once, when she put her hand to 
fabrics. The seams are strong. The buttons stay on. in rowboats on the gilded sea far below, her ear under the veil as if in momentary 
hei ad “yates alitiy. ge ae t re offered baskets of fruit and branches of uneasiness, Madame Momoroquickly took 
NG WE AGG CXCHUSIVE ICCRS give extra comusort. oranges; and the small globes, brilliant her other hand in- both of her own and 
: : among green leaves, constantly ascended looked at her with the glowing intensity of 
; In short, we make it the best we know how, after from sea to deck, for they were pulled up one who takes upon herself the pain of a 
sixty years in business. And we guarantee that in on long strings by the purchasers. Both friend and so banishes it. 
style, in comfort, in economical service, it must sets of merchants should have appreci- 
satisfy you—absolutely ! ated the magnificence of Tinker, who was T ANOTHER time, when Mademoi- 
: B . still wearing his enormous Spanish hat selle Lucie shivered after the opening 
That’s why so many discerning wives and bought shawls and oranges, the one of a door to the deck, Madame Momoro 
and mothers always insist on Glover’s as readily as the other. Of the shawls he wrapped her instantly in the new shawl; 
Brighton-Carlsbad— for all the family. You bought the four with the longest fringe, and, again, when the older sister found 
can get it at pA 3 g and department Our afant’s sown this appearing to be his standard, though something amiss with the score, which was 
I oA A ] fi tom and sleeves keeps they were also the most splendid in color— painstakingly kept by Hyacinthe in all 
stores. in soit, Gowny HNannelettes for baby perfectly (pro- “gaudiest”” was Ogle’s word, as he stood their games, his mother spoke to him in 
wintry nights. j by, morbidly observing. Mrs. Tinker se- French with a severity of tone that made 
lected one of the four for herself, and him blush. But never once did she glance 
- the three others were for the daughter, as toward the lonely young man, who all the ( 
Write tor “The Nightie Book” Tinker made known; he could be heard while watched her covertly and with an 
t : loudly instructing a steward to convey ever deepening pessimism. ( 
Secrets of restful sleep. Finest night gar- them to her in her cabin. His fortune was no better the next day; 
ments for men, women, children, oy a when she walked the deck it was at a slow 
Men's Nightshirts ot a eo all wes xe oll bef na a a 4. “TELL her they’refromheroldman,”he _ pace, suiting her fine stride to the deliber- 
warm flannelette, full, ees Petes Sever eres veree, senate called after him; and then, going to ate ts of f the sisters Daurel; 
long, with no side Sent free on request; write today! - ’ om, BOING RE ROVETROLL SDE ORS GE LEN GISLETS LCA! 
vents. $2 to $3.50. the.rail, he began to shout “Polly voo if she sat in her chair it was with one of } 
e@ frossy”’ and ‘‘Nix ferstay”’ at the fruit them, or both, at her side; and in the eve- 
| sellers, and to shower down coins among ning the four played their eternal game 
them, laughing uproariously as they scram- | 
H. B. GLOV ER COMPAN »¢ bled to catch the money. And as the (Continued on Page 187) | 
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| free adventurers, unwilling conscripts. 


October, 1926 


Going to school! An army of twenty- 
five million American boys and girls on 
the march. . . . Eager volunteers, care- 


Strenuous days ahead for the shoes they 
wear! 


The largest —and most lovable—army in the world 


She Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 


1S making its annual attack on shoes 


Do you know that of 105 million pairs of boys’ 
and girls’ shoes purchased annually by American 
households, 15 million are Endicott-Johnson shoes? 
One pair in every seven! There must be some- 
thing unusual about them. There is: Wear and 
value such as you simply can’t find in any other 
shoes of similar price range. 


. Putting durability and unusual value into 
Endicott-Johnson shoes begins long before the 
shoe is designed, a sole is cut or a stitch is made. 
It goes back to the principles upon which this 
great ‘Industrial Democracy” of tanners and shoe- 
makers operates. Nowhere another organization 
like this! Here every worker has a partner’s 










pride—a direct interest—in every pair of shoes 
he helps to make. The leather in them is spe- 
cially tanned—extra strong. Designs are based 
on actual wearing tests. Workmanship is the 
finest you ever saw in shoes selling for so little. 
They’re comfortable, durable, stylish and real 
money-saving shoes. Try them. 

Scores of beautiful new fall styles—for men 
and women as well as for boys and girls. Fifty 
thousand stores sell Endicott-Johnson shoes. 


Boys’ and girls’ shoes $3, $4, $5. Smaller sizes pro- 


portionately less. Our trade-mark is on the sole. 
ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


Largest manufacturers of boys’ and girls’ shoes in the world 


Endicott, N. Y. New York City St. Louis, Mo. 


ENDICOTT -JOHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 


pee PF, JouNson 
—Boys’ sna 

Blucher Oxford 
Goldenrod tan calf up- 
pers; sturdy oak soles; 
collegiate “Norge” last. 
Fits like a glove, espe- 
cially around the ankles 
—and wears like iron. 


Write for “The World at Play,” an inter- 
sting free booklet for boys and girls— 
and parents too. And if you don’t know 
you can buy Endicott-Johnson 
ask us; we'll tell you—gladly. 


Where 
shoes, 







PRICE 


Does (Left)—Girls’ golden leather 

three-eyelet tie Oxford, with tan 

we - lizard tongue, on the slenderizing 

SS SO li a iReveN “Miami” last. A beautiful shoe 

Ss —_— for fall wear —and intensely 
practical. 


Enpwe tt (Right)—Rich October 
browns, stunningly combined, 
make this one-strap girls’ pump 
a thing of enduring beauty. 
Leather is new Stroller tan; 
trimming is tan alligator. Cuban 
heel, tan alligator covered. 
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The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


WHAT'S REALLY GOOD 
FINDS ITS WAY EVERYWHERE 


Forty years of public favor is but voluntary 
recognition of its purity and wholesomeness 
~—the delight in its refreshment. 


iT HAD TO BE" GeOD FO GET WHERE [{T"ls ~ 7 MILLION A DAY 
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until midnight; then she accompanied 
them on their way below and did not 
return. The day after that, the last day 
of his voyage, she was no kinder; he was 
as effectively separated from her as if she 
had been upon another boat with all 
the depth of the Mediterranean between 
them; and his consequent suffering sur- 
prised him, it was so sharp. Two weeks 
earlier he could not have thought it pos- 
sible that he would this soon be going 
about with something like an actual ach- 
ing in his chest because a Frenchwoman, 
heretofore unknown in his life, preferred 
the society of her son and two elderly 
compatriots to his own. 


HEN when ‘“‘the last night out” had 

come—that night so unbelievable dur- 
ing his early physical sufferings—and when 
she was again inaccessible at the bridge 
table, he began to feel desperate. He 
wrote a note consisting of the fevered in- 
quiry, ‘What have I done?” and directed 
a steward to place it under her cabin door. 
After that he went out on deck and walked 
violently. 

His pace and the vigor of it were such, 
indeed, that when he rounded the after 
corner of the ship’s house and collided 
with a lady who was coming almost as 
rapidly from the opposite direction, he 
struck her so shrewdly that she staggered 
backward, and was in the act of falling 
when he sprang forward and caught her 
in his arms as the only means of keeping 
her upon her feet. 

It was Olivia Tinker. 

“Let me go!”’ she cried instantly, even 
before she regained her balance. 

“Certainly!”’ he said indignantly. ‘‘I 
beg your pardon.” And he stood away 
from her. ‘‘I was only trying to keep you 
from falling.” 

“‘Good heavens, you don’t need to ex- 
plain that!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I didn’t sup- 
pose you She stopped, apparently 
because of embarrassment. 

He was embarrassed, too, and not 
pleased that he should be so on account of 
little Miss Tinker. She was of his own 
height; but he thought of her as ‘“‘little 
Miss Tinker’ and thus she had sometimes 
been mentioned in his talks with Albert 
Jones and Macklyn. It angered him with 
himself that his savotr-faire could be im- 
paired by little Miss Tinker’s first imply- 
ing that he had caught her in his arms 
because he wished to, and then reproach- 
ing him for explaining that his motive was 
purely utilitarian. 





“(OOD NIGHT,” he said stiffly, then 

lifted hiscap and went on; but he had 
not gone far when he began to fear he had 
been rude to her; and the thought of her 
lovely, unhappy young face touched him. 
He knew her opinion of him, for he had 
heard her express it to her mother; but 
tonight, in his own unhappiness, he dis- 
covered that he forgave her for it. Some- 
thing in this unhappiness of his—for he 
perceived that his feeling now amounted 
to unhappiness—made him think that 
another unhappy person would be con- 
genial to him; and as he came round the 
forward promenade deck and met her 
again he stopped her. 

‘Miss Tinker, would you care to go in 
and dance?” 

She looked at him for a moment, and 
then brusquely asked him a strange ques- 
tion: “‘What for?” 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, bowed, 
and would have gone on; but she de- 
tained him. 

“IT meant I didn’t care for anybody to 
be polite to me,” she explained, her voice 
still ungracious. “If you’d like me to 
dance with you because you want to dance 
_ don’t know anybody else to ask, I 
vill. 

“I think I could know other people to 
ask, if | wished to,” he said. ‘‘I asked you 

cause | ——” 

She interrupted him. “All right; it 
doesn’t matter. Why should anybody 
ever bother to explain anything? Besides, 





I like your dancing.” They were just out- 
side the Palm Garden door, and she 
dropped her wrap on a deck chair as 
she spoke; he opened the door for her; 
she went in quickly and turned with her 
hands outstretched to him. 

They danced through four intervals of 
music; and though neither of them had 
more to say to the other than when he 
had danced with her before, her eyes were 
not so continuously downcast as they had 
been on that previous occasion; she looked 
at him several times with a clear, deliber- 
ate gaze in which her sullenness always 
smoldered; and although he knew this 
smoldering had nothing to do with him, 
her eyes disturbed him, as they always 
had disturbed him when he encountered 
their full revelation. 

She had no right, he felt, to look as 
though she understood him—and under- 
stood him contemptuously, at that—when 
manifestly she could not, and knew nothing 
whatever about him. She did not even 
know that he was a playwright and in his 
own way—so far from her little way—a 
celebrity. Nevertheless, he would have 
gone on dancing much longer with her 
when she stopped; for he had never 
danced with anyone who made him feel 
so much inclined to dance forever. 

““No,”’ she said when he asked her to 
wait for the music to begin again. ‘‘That’s 
all.” 

Then, not looking to see if he followed, 
she went out to where she had left her 
wrap. He reached it first; put it about 
her shoulders; she said ‘‘ Thank you” and 
without turning her head walked a few 
steps away from him as if to leave him 
definitely. But she stopped suddenly and 
came back to him. 


“T THINK I’llsay something to you,” she 
said. ‘‘I’ll never see you again, because 
this is the last night; and I’d like to have 
it off my mind. It’s about my manners on 
this trip. You know what I mean because 
you’ve had a sample of them at the table 
twice a day, and what I want you to un- 
derstand is that they’re my own responsi- 
bility and not my mother’s and father’s. 
They brought me up to be decent to every- 
body, and it’s been the fault of nothing 
but my own beastly state of mind that 
I’ve behaved as I have on this voyage. 
It’s my fault, not theirs; I want you to 
understand. I’m telling you this because 
I’ll be able to feel afterwards that at least 
I made some explanation of my own rot- 
ten table manners and have that advan- 
tage over you, because though yours have 
been as bad as mine, you haven’t dreamed 
of making any such explanation and never 
would. And I oughtn’t to go without tell- 
ing you that it’s only I who’ve realized 
that your manners are as bad as mine. 
My mother and father haven’t under- 
stood; they just thought you didn’t know 
anything.” 
With that, she looked him full in the 
eyes once more. ‘‘Good-by,”’ she said, not 
ungently; and left him. 


NGRY and a little dazed, he stared 
after her, regretting that his sympa- 
thetic quest for solace in another unhappy 
person’s society had been so ill-advised. 
Yet there was something curiously piquant 
in the; most insulting thing she had said: 
“They just thought you didn’t know any- 
thing.” The girl herself, then, thought he 
did know something; but she evidently 
believed that it was better to know nothing 
than to have manners as bad as her own. 
“Silly!” he said, but was not quite sure 
that this settled anything. 

He descended, frowning, to his cabin, 
there to discover something that immedi- 
ately banished both his irritation and the 
erratic Miss Olivia Tinker from his mind. 
Upon his desk there lay a thin blue en- 
velope addressed to him, and on the single 
sheet of paper inside it he found written in 
a delicate hand: 

You will understand? Ah, you will be 


kind! Write to me at Villa Colline des Roses, 
Algiers. Aurélie de St. D. M. 


He understood nothing except that an 
enchantment seemed to be just before 
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That Women Can Think 
Like Men” 


Asserts Eugene Noble Foss 


Former Governor of Massachusetts for Three Terms 


An Interview 
By Sarah Van Rensselaer 


"VE just visited one of the most. under- 
standing men I’ve ever met. 


Some men may call him radical for 
his business methods are unique. He is a 
pioneer. He dares to do what “‘isn’t done.” 


I went to Boston to find out what sort of 
a man was advocating the principle of 
women buying direct from his factory, offer- 
ing them greater economies. 


The man, Eugene ‘Noble Foss, former 
Governor of Massachusetts, supposedly a 
most conservative New Englander, has 
been announcing an almost radical propo- 
sition. 


For many years he has been President 
of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, a 
$10,000,000 concern, 62 years in business. 


This great New England concern em- 
ploys one of the leading technical staffs in 
the country. Many of its contracts for air 
moving machinery run into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 


In schools, hotels, churches, theatres, 
in the new Hudson River Vehicular Tun- 
nel there are Sturtevant installations. 


In costly homes, for years, Sturtevant 
vacuum cleaners have been the choice. 
None are finer, none have the Sturtevant 
background. With New England ideals 
of manufacture, the Sturtevant vacuum 
cleaner has ever been the standard for 
comparison. 


And now, in the height of its success, 
Governor Foss and the Sturtevant execu- 
tives say, ‘‘ We've perfected this cleaner to 
its limit—now we must seek other ways to 
give super-value to American women.” 


Governor Foss says, ‘‘I have investigated 
7,000 of our, recent sales to women. I 
find our new plan has a tremendous appeal. 
Before we instituted it, some men warned 
me that women did not think like men, 
that they would be hesitant to deal direct 
with a factory. Our conclusions are 
different. We find women just as progres- 
sive as men, just as eager to participate in 
new-day methods of economical distri- 
bution.” 


So this conservative group of executives 
sanctions the following sensational offer. 


A sturdy Sturtevant will be sent direct 
from the factory to your home for 10 days’ 
free trial. It must sell itself. 


If you agree that it is the finest on the 
market, regardless of price, you can send 
$4, then $5 per month until paid for. 


The price is $39 with all attachments. 
We would have to charge our former price 
of $65, had we not adopted this new policy 
of. ‘‘factory-to-you.” 


If the Sturtevant doesn’t sell itself, just 
ship it back collect. 


When I first heard of this offer, it seemed 
too liberal to me. But Sturtevant execu- 
tives tell me that recently 7,000 were 
shipped out to women on this offer—95 
out of every 100 women who tried the 
Sturtevant became purchasers, agreeing 





that the Sturtevant is today’s supreme 
vacuum cleaner at today’s lowest price. 


The Sturtevant is approved by Good 


Housekeeping Institute and Modern Pris- 


cilla Proving Plant. 
bought. 


No finer can be 


The Sturtevant has_ countless 


mechanical superiorities, easily self-demon- 


strated in your own home. 


To use it 10 


days as if it were your own is to realize its 
sturdy power, its inbuilt betterments. 


See how it gets all the dirt! Not merely 


the surface dust. Learn how easy running 
it is—how it reaches into all the corners. 


This trial costs you not one cent. It 


places you under no obligation to accept a 
Sturtevant for 10 days’ free trial. You be- 
come the sole judge. Keep it or return it— 
the whole transaction is by mail direct with 
the manufacturer. 


Just mail the coupon below for a free 


trial Sturtevant or for more information. 














The Sturtevant 
Plan of 
Simplified Selling 


$26 REDUCTION. If sold in 
the former manner, B. F. 
Sturtevant Company would 
have to price this vacuum 
cleaner at $65, atleast. The $39 
price is ‘‘factory-to-you.”’ 


FREE TRIAL. With- 
out obligation, you 
can use the Sturte- 
vant for 10 days. Dur- 
ing this free trial, it 
must prove its supe- 
riority—else you can 
ship it back, collect. 


EASY TERMS. If 
you decide to keep 
it, pay only $4 at the 
end of 10 days, then 
$5a month until paid 
4 for. Thus you get its 
use while you pay. 


COMPLETELY 
=e EQUIPPED. All 

1 the different parts 
7 —noextras to buy. 


MAIL THE 
COUPON 
NOW 
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B. F. Sturtevant Company 
Dept. 95, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Ship me a Sturtevant vacuum cleaner for | 
10 days’ free inspection. If I keep it, I | 
will pay $39 as follows: $4 at the end of 
the trial period and then at the rate of $5 | 
per month. If I return the Sturtevant, you 

are to refund the express charges. The title | 
to remain in you until fully paid for. 


Please ‘send, without obligating me, de- 
scriptive booklet of Sturtevant vacuum 
cleaner and complete information. 


Shipments are made F. O. B. our plants in Boston, 
Mass., Camden, N. J., Sturtevant, Wis., or 
Berkeley, Cal., whichever is nearest to you. | 
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. . to see oursel’s as others see us!’’—Rosert Burns 


yourself up the street 








CouLD you come home behind 
yourself from the bridge club 
some afternoon, what would you 
see? ...A lady (a little larger 
than you thought you were) in 
the dress you gave so much time 
and effort to choosing. . . . But 
hardly the dress you expected 
you were wearing. This one rises 
up where it shouldn’t, pulls in 
where it ought not to. Instead of 
being effective, its lines are—bad. 
Instead of curves, you can ac- 
tually see ridges where your cor- 
sets end! 


If this could happen to you, 
don’t blame your dress or your 
figure. But do see that you have 
a foundation garment that fits 
you perfectly before you wear 
the dress again. 


The new Bon Ton Foundation 
Garments are perfectly designed, 








A new Bon Ton Girdle of Paisley 
effect brocade in a combination of 
peach and burnt orange, with knit 
silk elastic side panels. 


perfectly cut, perfectly 
finished. They fit your 
figure and make certain 
that your clothes will 
fit. Absolutely smart and 


in the mode, they are planned 
each season to suit each season’s 


fashions. Among the Girdles 
and Bandeaux, the Brassiere 
Cor-Sets and the Step-ins, the 
Back-lace and Front-lace mod- 
els and the special styles is a 
type of garment for every type 
of figure. 


You will be charmed with the 
appearance of the garments them- 
selves, as well as their fit and 
comfort. And in keeping with 
the tradition of this famous old 
concern, prices are reasonable 
for highest quality merchandise. 
Royal Worcester Corset Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. 


A new Bon Ton Brassiere Cor-Set 
with the uplift top of rayon tricot. 
Elastic gore in the skirt front and 
elastic side panels. For all figures. 























For the 








larger figure. 
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him; and his lightened heart would not 
let him sleep until near dawn. 


XIII 


E SLEPT late into the morning, un- 

disturbed by a great to-do and the 
moving of heavy trunks in the corridor 
near his cabin; and he finally awoke into 
a curious, unfamiliar stillness. There was 
no throbbing from the ship’s vitals and for 
a few moments the silence was like the 
noon pause in a village. Drowsily he be- 
came conscious of a far-away tooting of 
little horns; and then, close by, he heard 
a creaking of wheels and voices shouting 
vehemently in French just below the open 
portholes of his cabin. These sounds must 
be illusion, he thought, for they came from 
where he had grown used to the liquid 
rushing and flinging of the sea; it was 
difficult to understand what Frenchmen 
and creaking wheels were doing in the 
water. Suddenly and startlingly there 
came the loud braying of a donkey; and 
at that he sat up, wide awake, in his bed 
and looked out through the portholes. 

What he saw was a white and gray 
town rising upon a crescent of hills in ter- 
race on terrace of thick walls and flat roofs, 
strangely massive and venerable to an 
American eye. Old-looking domes bulged 
up from the flat roofs here and there; the 
general white and gray was spotted with 
hazy blues and pinks; and he had distant 
glimpses of the great leaves of palm trees 
fluttering in the breeze. Everywhere 
shapes and colors were strange to him; the 
Duumvir was at a dock in Algiers. 

When he came forth into the brilliant 
Mediterranean sunshine, and had been 
waved onward by a man in a French uni- 
form at the head of the pier, he realized 
that this was the last of the Duumvir for 
him. He was not yet free of some physical 
reminiscences of the sea, however; his 
eyes retained the ship’s habit of motion, 
and the solid way before him seemed 
slowly to rise and fall in the rhythm of the 
rising and falling deck; the ground felt 
strange to walk upon. This sensation was 
much more acute than it had been at 
Gibraltar, where it resembled a slight occa- 
sional vertigo; here he was like a skater, 
walking with strangely weightless feet 
difficult to direct after a long day on the 
ice. They seemed unable to carry him for- 
ward with any proper speed, baffling him 
as if he were trying to hurry in a dream; 
and what he saw was dreamlike too. 


EFORE him, beyond the dock, there 

was an open space of ground thick with 
dust, and there came from it to whine at 
him and to pluck at him with old apes’ 
hands, five or six figures almost indistin- 
guishable from dust. They wore ragged 
headgear of cloth, and about their bodies 
were torn swathings the color of a coffee 
sack; not the color of a new coffee sack, 
but of one that has lain years upon a 
trash heap, a color soon to become famil- 
iar to him. 

Other figures like these stood to stare at 
him in an inhuman, strange dog manner of 
staring; and they and the beggars were 
brown people, so strickenly old, so strick- 
enly nondescript, that, except for a gray 
beard or two among them, he could not 
tell which was man and which was woman. 

Close by him a shabby gypsy played a 
guitar, and, in dusty velvet and flying 
ribbons, there danced a fandango in the 
dust to this tinkling a fantastic yellow 
midget woman two feet high, jerkily gal- 
vanized like a mechanical doll upon a 
music box. The gypsy confidently offered 
his hat to Ogle for a contribution; the 
beggars whined importunately at his el- 
bow and plucked at his coat; an unpleas- 
antly dapper guide with a waxed mustache 
and a breath all garlic joined him offi- 
ciously—everybody seemed to feel right- 
fully entitled to a little of his money. 

He gave coins to the gypsy and to the 
Arab beggars, repulsed the guide, and dis- 
covered among some waiting automobiles 
the omnibus and the porter of the hotel in 
which he had engaged rooms by cable. The 
porter, a handsome person with brass but- 
tons upon his bright-blue coat and gilt 


braid round his cap, made everything sim- 
ple for the traveler, relieved him of all care 
for his bags and trunk, put him into the 
best of the automobiles and bowed pro- 
foundly as it moved away. 

It moved rapidly—Ogle at once per- 
ceived that he would have no complaint to 
make of slow driving in Algiers—and he 
was borne flying up and up hill through 
the newer French part of the town. The 
streets that he saw, though foreign enough 
to him, might have been streets in almost 
any city in France, except for the palm 
trees here and there and the veiled women 
and Arabs among the French pedestrians 
on the pavements and in the trolley cars, 
The playwright’s most exotic journey until 
now had been to Montreal, and all he saw 
upon this swift drive wore for him the air 
of exciting novelty; he took delight in the 
apéritif drinkers upon the pavements be- 
fore the cafés; in the strolling French cay- 
alry officers, brilliant shapings of color, but 
not so brilliant as the spahi, beneath whose 
scarlet cloak light flickered from spurs on 
boots of red Morocco leather; but, above 
all, Ogle was fascinated by the robed and 
turbaned Arabs, the robed Jews and the 
hurrying veiled women. He had never been 
among robed people before, and he decided 
at once that trousers, except upon ladies, 
had ruined the beauty of Occidental life. 


sh car swept him through a gateway, 
then through a mysterious and bosky 
garden beyond, and in the midst of the gar- 
den came upon the hotel. The walls were 
half covered with scarlet and purple blos- 
soms of climbing vines and before it there 
was a balustraded white terrace whereon 
a majestic black-bearded merchant in a 
turban and white robes, just immaculately 
out of the Arabian Nights, displayed em- 
broideries for the benefit of a dozen or so 
English ladies and gentlemen. These were 
seated about painted little iron tables and 





enjoying coffee upon the terrace after 
lunch, though not making their enjoy- 
ment at all obvious. 

When Ogle, having himself lunched ex- 
cellently, joined them there a little later, 
he had already made up his mind that his 
coming to Algiers for a rest had been an 
“‘inspiration.”” Algiers was French—he 
pleased himself by thinking that he had 
seen a dozen Madame Bovarys in his drive 
from the pier—but it was also the Orient. 
He seemed to feel a breath of the East 
upon his cheek, to smell incense through 
grilled windows and to hear the plashing of 
fountains in hidden moonlit gardens 
where sang amorous nightingales among 
the heavy fragrances of strange flowers. So 
he said to himself that he stood at the 
scented gateway to Araby. No doubt this 
same scented gateway to Araby had been 
discovered by other young travelers in the 
same spot; but Ogle’s Araby had a special 
perfume for him—Madame Momoro was 
there and the terrible Tinkers were not. 


T FIVE o’clock that afternoon, having 
wandered dreamily through the higher 
streets of the town, wondering where he 
should find a villa garden gateway in- 
scribed Colline des Roses, he stood lean- 
ing upon a stone wall and looking far, far 
down upon the sea. From this height the 
great Duumvir looked like a small model 
of herself, appropriate for a steamer agent’s 
office, and the deep blast of her signals 
came but faintly to his ear. Then, as she 
stood out to the open sea, the flat blue 
of the Mediterranean wrinkled obliquely 
back from her bow and a narrow white lane 
was left behind her, so that as she drew 
farther and farther away the ship ap- 
peared to be only the pointed head of a 
white arrow so long that it was feathered at 
the shore. ‘‘Good-by!”’ Ogle said; and for 
a moment he thought of a pretty and sul- 
len girl who might be on her deck—and 
perhaps looking back. Probably she would 
never understand that she had reached 
the climax of her bad manners last night 
when she “‘explained”’ them and added her 
queer insult to what she seemed to believe 
was an explanation. But he did not think 


(Continued on Page 191) 
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WHAT /S' SREP? 


Chirst Public Announcement of 
the “Simmons Fellowship on Sleep 
at 


MELLON 


How much sleep do you need? What 
effect has sleep on health, vitality, long 
lifePp What penalty must you pay if 
you fail to get the proper restP What 
causes sleep? Can you sleep faster or 
better? 


NO ONE HAS ANSWERED. 


It seems incredible that so little is 
known generally about one of life’s 
greatest necessities. Yet it is so. 


Today, a staff of experts in the most 
modern industrial experimental station 
in the world are searching deeply into 
sleep, its causes and effects. 


Realizing the importance of sleep to 
mankind, The Simmons Company be- 
gan to throw what light it could on 

. the subject more than ten years ago. 
But the available facts were inadequate. 
More must be known. 


Two years ago, apart from any mer- 
cenary motive, the Company endowed 
a fellowship at Mellon Institute in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where one 


a THE SIMMONS COMPANY - NEW YORK .- 
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INSTITUTE 


hundred and fifty scientists are inves- 
tigating the problems of industry, in 
order to minister in the highest degree 
to the progress of mankind. 


Keen is the interest aroused by the in- 
vestigation, enlisting the co-operation 
of scientific men whose work carried 
them along allied lines. Greatly signifi- 
cant are the findings to date, though 
there has been no public announce- 
ment before now. 


No half truths can be tolerated. Pseu- 
do-scientific investigation must be 
banned as more harmful than helpful. 
Known facts and mature judgment 
must guide every step in this great 
work. 


For what has been accomplished, the 
Company is grateful to the men who 
have so ably co-operated. Already it has 
been proved that this work will contrib- 
ute to the great benefit of all people. 
Still greater things are to be expected. 
Watch for further announcements. 


CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - ATLANTA 
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tives all your salads 


brighter, fuller flavor 


THE reds, greens and yellows of autumn 
salads are a delight to the eye. 


But if the salad lacks flavor its beauty can- 
not save it from being slighted. This also is 
true of meats. No matter how attractive to the 
eye, no matter how tender and juicy, if they 
have not that elusive tang the appetite craves, 
they are not delicious! 





In meats and salads this flavor that teases 
the appetite, then satisfies it, is supplied by a 
dash of Colman’s Mustard. No other mustard 
has the rare piquancy of the Lincolnshire seed. 





More than 100 years ago Jeremiah Colman 
discovered in the Fen country of England the 
one spot on earth where perfect mustard grows. 
The farmers of Lincolnshire have been grow- 
ing and threshing this superlative mustard for 
Colman’s ever since. 





Today Colman’s Mustard is distinguished 
from all others by its rich, smooth pungency 
and is used the world over by the best cooks. 








FRENCH DRESSING:— 
% cup oil, 2 tablespoons 
vinegar, I teaspoon paprika; 
I teaspoon powdered sugar; 
M4 teaspoon Colman’s Mus- 


eAdds to your cooking an unusual touch 


saan you are tired of your menus 
enliven them with a dash of Col- 
man’s Mustard. In white sauces for 
fish and vegetables a teaspoon of Col- 
man’s Mustard awakens all the hidden 
flavors of these wholesome foods and 
imparts an indescribable zest all its 
own! 

Try this stuffing next time you 


roast a chicken:—2 cups stale bread 
crumbs, % teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon 
Colman’s Mustard, % teaspoon pep- 
per, % teaspoon celery seed, 4 table- 
spoons melted butter (substitute), 14 
cup milk. Add salt, pepper and Col- 
man’s Mustard to crumbs. Pour in 
melted butter (substitute) and stir. 
Add milk. 


tard; 2 teaspoons salt; dash 
of cayenne. Chill and shake 
vigorously before serving. 


RELISH:—Give your meats 
a haunting new delicious- 
ness by using fresh mixed 
Colman’s Mustard. Mix 
with cold water to creamy 
consistency. Let stand Io 
minutes to develop its pi- 
quant tang. 


Eisai pons 


MAYONNAISE:—Beat the yolks of 2 eggs until golden yellow 
with I teaspoon each of salt, powdered sugar and 3 level teaspoons 
Colman’s Mustard. Add 2 tablespoons vinegar or lemon juice. 
When smoothly mixed, beat in olive or salad oil gradually until 2 
cups have been used. 


J. & J. Couman (U.S.A.) Lrv., Dept. G, 
90 West Broadway, New York City. 


Please send me free booklet of recipes for many new and appetizing 
salad dressings, meats, entrées, and relishes. 


Unusual Recipe 
Booklet-— Mail 
coupon today 


By appointment To His Majesty The King 


MUSTARD 
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jong of Olivia Tinker. ‘‘Now for tomor- 
row,” he said exultantly. 

He meant Madame Momoro; and in 
the morning he wrote to her as he break- 
fasted on a little balcony overlooking the 
hotel gardens. He merely asked if he 
might not see her that day, and thought 
the request eloquence enough; but the 
address, Villa Colline des Roses, ap- 
peared inadequate to him. His balcony, 
where he sat in the comfortable sunshine, 
was by the open window of his bedcham- 
ber, and a French femme de chambre, who 
had just said to him 
“Good morning, gen- 





long time to make up her mind; but my 
cousin a week ago she is telling me that 
now they will be at Colline des Roses 
again, and her husban’ think they will 
ad-adupp—is that the word?—he think 
now they make Monsieur Hyacinthe Mo- 
moro their son. Who can tell?” 

Then she returned to her work, and 
Ogle sat a moment longer, looking thought- 
fully at the envelope before taking it to 
the concierge. He had heard that French 
servants were great gossips and far from 
accurate; but this one seemed to have a re- 
liable avenue of communication open tothe 
villa Colline des Roses; and he wondered 
if the frostbitten 
Mademoiselle Daurel 





ete was ard had a prejudice 
within the room. He against Americans. 
called to her and The JSeook Ahead She oughtn’t to have, 
showed her the enve- he thought, in view 
lope. “‘ Willthatdo?”’ o.t of the fortune that 
he asked. ‘‘Could a By Epwin MaRKHAM had come to her 
messenger find this from the country of 
place?” | AM done with the he ee be 
| : it mig possible. 
“\ JONSIEUR?” |] a oe It might be what 
She looked se- | ahh ee ; that note so beauti- 
riously at the ad- I am done with the fully signed “Aurélie 
dress, appeared | dead and old; de St. D. M.” had 
doubtful; then They are mines worked entreated him to un- 
brightened. a out; I delved in derstand. 
she exclaimed, mak- ager SR 
ing an important dis- I = ae we ND as he thought 
covery in spite of his | ave saved their of it this explana- 
handwriting. ‘‘Col- | grain of gold. tion seemed more and 
line des Roses! Ah, | more plausible; Ma- 
Colline des Roses! Now I turn to the dame Momoro was so 
Oh, Colline des future for wine ‘anxious for the adop- 
Roses!” and bread; tion that she had 
‘““Do you know I have bidden the feared to lose influ- 
where it is?” di ence with Mademoi- 
“Where is Colline past acieu. selle Daurel by let- 
des Roses? Every- I laugh and lift hand to ting the icy old 
body can tell you, the years ahead: woman see she had 
gentleman. It is “Come on! I am — friends with 
where live Mademoi- ‘Tes any of the hated race. 
selle Daurel and her ready for you! If this was true he 
sister.”’ | hadn’t much chance 











‘““Do you know 
them?” 

“TIT?” she said. ‘“‘No, no! I know some 
pipple that work for them. They have two 
chauffeur; one is marry with my cousin. 
Their cook I know too. You are going 
there, gentleman?” 

“T want to send this note there.” 

“The concierge at the bureau, he do it 
for you, gentleman.” She looked again at 
the envelope. ‘‘Oh, it is for Madame Mo- 
moro! Ah, Madame Momoro!” 

“You know her?” 


HE laughed. ‘‘No, gentleman. I have 
seens her. Very—very gentille. You 

know what gentilleis? Beautiful lady! She 
is here with them last winter and in the 
spring. You see, Mademoiselle Daurel and 
her sister they are very rich pipple. Al- 
ways they were rich; but now they havea 
brother has die in America where he was 
so, so rich! And they went there when he 
has die, and they get everything belong to 
him. So now they come back to here, 
maybe they are going to make Monsieur 
Hyacinthe Momoro to be their son.” 

“What?” Ogle was astonished. ‘‘ You 
mean they want to adopt him?” 

“‘I don’ know what that is to say,’’ she 
returned apologetically. ‘‘How you say? 
‘ Adupp “- ” 

“Adopt,” he said. ‘It means to make 
someone who really isn’t your own child 
be the same as your own child, by law.” 

“Yes, law,” the woman nodded eagerly. 
“Yes, that is it. That is what they think 
to do. Everybody in Algiers know all 
about it, gentleman; but I know more 
than other pipple because it is my cousin 
who marry with the chauffeur. My cou- 
sin tell me Madame Momoro-want that 
very, very much. She love him a great, 
great deal, Monsieur Hyacinthe Momoro, 
and she think he is not so strong. If 
Mademoiselle Daurel make him her son, 
then perhaps he don’ have to work. 
Mademoiselle Lucie Daurel wish very 
much to make him the son; but she must 
always do what her sister: is telling her. 
Mademoiselle Daurel she always take a 


of seeing Aurélie de 
St. D. Momoro at 
Colline des Roses, he feared; and ruefully 
he began to wonder if she would dare to 
let him see her anywhere. 

Another thought troubled him a little. 
On the Duumvir she had no air of in- 
dolent luxury; she suggested great energy 
under easy self-command; yet undeniably 
she suggested luxury without the indo- 
lence; everything she wore had been as 
rich as it was exquisitely made; and he 
had seen beautiful furs upon her, and 
once or twice, in the evening, some fine 
jewels. Moreover, Hyacinthe Momoro, 
in a quiet way, was a finished portrait of 
the youthful exquisite; Ogle had noticed 
his flat watch of platinum, his white-gold 
cigarette case with a coat of arms in 
enamel. Everything belonging to either 
mother or son was of the elegance that 
is most inordinately expensive; and yet 
they could not be rich. If they were, why 
should Madame Momoro be so anxious for 
her son’s adoption? Ogle remembered the 
fond compassion with which she spoke of 
the boy’s small position in a bureau of 
the government and of the hard work he 
did upon the report he had been writing in 
his cabin. Thinking of that, the play- 
wright felt that he had begun to under- 
stand her better; he became sympathetic 
and ardently wished to tell her of his 
sympathy. 


NFORTUNATELY the opportunity 

to do so began to appear remote; no 
reply to his note arrived that day or the 
following morning. Then, after haunting 
the desk of the concierge until noon, he 
sent her a second missive inquiring with 
some vehemence why he was treated so en- 
igmatically. “‘ You said I should learn much 
in Africa,” he wrote. ‘Are you assisting 
the continent to teach me that I am so in- 
significant I no longer exist at all? You 
asked me to understand. I can under- 
stand that since I belong to the Western 
Hemisphere, I am unfortunate enough to 
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FREE—for Coupon—Generous Supply 





9 A M ___ You apply it; just a 
° ° single exquisite touch 


OW a way has been found that 
instantly normalizes an oily 
skin to shineless tone, a dry skin to 
flakeless texture—and keeps it that 
way 9 full hours or more! A way 
that completely changes the make- 
up situation. 

You apply it in the morning—just 
a touch and a few quick strokes. 


At noon you are still charming. At 
three your skin remains intriguingly 
free of shine or flake. It’s still as 
lovely as the morning at the end of 
the day! 

If powder or rouge tends to streak 
on your face—this remarkable foun- 
dation will end it. Powder over it 
as many times as you will—rouge 
ten times in a day if you wish— 
neither will streak your skin nor cake 
on it. 


What It Is—How It Acts 


We call it Créme Elcaya. It largely 
ends the make-up problem of the 
woman who has little spare time 
during busy days to apply a cream 
or make-up. 





Now—A Make-up 
That “Holds” 9 Full Hours 





6 P M ___ Your skin still fresh 
. . as the morning 


With simple home treatments it 
acts to normalize an oily skin to 
shineless texture; to normalize a too 
dry or flaky skin to all day smooth- 
ness. Thus it goes to the basis of 
correct complexion care. 

It does not cake. Hence ends 
danger of pore clogging. 

Walk, shop, dance, exercise—it 
will keep your skin of exquisite tex- 
ture throughout the whole day. Con- 
sider what this means. It is different 
in ingredient and action from any 
other foundation known. 


Use Coupon 


Let us give you a generous supply to 
try, also our booklet of simple home 
treatments to unique skin beauty. 

One day’s use will prove its points 
to you. You, like thousands of 
others, will thank us for what this 
new creation brings. 

Detach the coupon. Do it now 
before you forget. If you live in 
Canada, address Elcaya Co., Ltd., 
85 St. Alexander Street, Montreal, 
Canada. 
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incur the prejudices of your friends; but I 
do fail to understand that a place so well 
equipped as I have every reason to think 
Colline des Roses is should not contain 
an inkstand. Youask me tobe kind. Good 
heavens! How is one to be kind to the 
Sphinx? That great figure is another 
ornament of this continent, I learned in 
hildhood; but as it is still something 





y ¢ 
like two thousand miles from me, I fear 
the difficulty in showing it any very strik- 
ing !enevolence may be too much for me. 
Yet it seems no farther away, nor more 
stonily perplexing, than you are. Why?” 


N HOUR after he had sent her this ap- 
peal a card was brought to him as he 
sat at his table-d’héte lunch in the hotel 
dining room. ‘‘Hyacinthe de St. D. Mo- 
moro” was the name engraved; and it 
brought the ever ready color into the 
young American’s cheeks. He immedi- 
ately left the table and went out to find his 
caller; but Hyacinthe was not to be seen 
in any of the Moorish public apartments, 
nor upon the terrace. Ogle went to the 
concierge, as he had already learned to do 
in all emergencies. 

‘‘Monsieur Hyacinthe Momoro is gone 
away directly,” he was informed. “I 
think he don’t call to see you; he just 
call. Leave card for politeness.” 

“But didn’t he say he wanted to see 
me? Didn’t he leave any message?” 

“No; he don’t say anything at all; 
jus’ say his card is for Mistarr Uggle,’’ the 
concierge replied; and he added, with 
what appeared to be a rather cynical 
amusement: ‘‘He look very bad.” 

“Tl, you mean?” 

“No; he’s not seek.’ 
laughed. ‘‘He has a glooms. 
he’s getting a nerves attack.” 

‘““What about?” 

“T don’ know,” the man said; and, 
losing interest in the subject abruptly, he 
turned to serve an English guest who was 
querulous about a noise made by the 
steam pipes in the billiard room. 


The concierge 
Might be, 


GLE lingered a moment, but decided 

to return to his unfinished lunch. On 
his way back to the dining room he passed 
the entrance to the hotel restaurant, a 
smaller room; and although the painted 
glass doors were closed, sounds from 
within reached the corridor distinctly 
enough to let him know that compatriot 
tourists were lunching there. “‘ Alley vooze 
on!” he heard a male voice exclaiming in 
pain. ‘Don’t pass that cheese anywhere 
near me again; it’s worse’n a dead snake. 
My gosh!” 

Ogle quickened his steps; the voice was 
Middle Western and reminded him of 
Tinker’s—a jarring note in Algiers. So 
far, in his rambles down into the town, 
Ogle had encountered no more than four 
or five of his recent fellow passengers, and 
those he had recognized were of the quiet- 
est and gravest. Of course other ships 
arrived, he knew, and would inevitably de- 
posit Tinkers and Wackstles and worsted 
men; but they could be avoided. Africa 
was larger than the Duumvir. 

\fter lunch he went down the long hill 
to wander about the lower town, where he 
had found himself most fascinated, for 
there the Oriental life thickened and the 
Oc. idental thinned out to almost nothing. 
But today he walked absently, preoccupied 
With his broodings. It was evident that 
Madame Momoro had sent Hyacinthe to 
lexve a card at the hotel. Was that her 
Way of signaling that the reproachful note 
ha‘! been received and had gone to the 
mark? The gloom of Hyacinthe could not 
has e been caused by his polite errand cer- 
tainly; and it must have been extreme 
Since the concierge had noticed it. 

(hus puzzling, the absent-minded pe- 
destrian wandered on among strange, nar- 
row streets, and presently found them so 
queer that they offered him a new puzzle 
to solve. The people about him were 
Swarthy, but not brown; they wore gaudy 
Stripes upon their robes; the men were 


ai and black-bearded, and the 








women he saw were not veiled. What puz- 
zled him was the fact that the faces seemed 
familiar to him, and so did the garments; 
he had that disturbing sense, like an elu- 
sive half recollection, of having been in 
this place and among these people long, 
long before, in his childhood or in a 
previous incarnation. For a time the 
solution evaded him; then all at once he 
understood, and laughed to himself. This 
was the Jewish quarter; these Jews of 
North Africa were just what they had 
been two thousand years ago; they wore 
the same dress and lived as they had im- 
memorially lived. Time had no meaning 
here; and he had casually stepped back 
into the Bible. The scenes about him were 
from the Old Testament; and that was 
why he felt he had been among them be- 
fore; they were like the colored illustra- 
tions in an elaborate Children’s Bible 
he had been given when he was a little boy. 


LEASED, he went on, climbing up and 

down stone steps, penetrating dark 
thoroughfares so narrow that they were 
mere passageways, and presently found 
that he was away from the Jews and among 
a different people. Most of these were as 
squalid and soiled as the mere deep holes 
they seemed to live in among the thick- 
walled buildings. And here the streets 
appeared to be mere brown tunnels, with 
intervals of meager light where the vault 
was broken; and upon each side of him 
were mysterious and ponderous old green 
doors, or open low black archways where 
foul-robed brown men sat in the dirt of 
the floor with massed dates, or a few dusty 
vegetables or perhaps a dozen copper or 
brass pans for sale beside them. Some of 
these streets were silent and almost empty 
and some were swarming and clamorous. 
Piteous tiny donkeys and lean goats were 
everywhere; and once Ogle was pressed to 
the wall by the passing of an enormously 
fat gray-bearded Arab almost wider him- 
self than the street he rode in. For he was 
mounted, so to speak; a donkey, almost 
hidden under the man’s burnoose and not 
larger than a collie, incredibly bore him 
over the uneven stones that were slippery 
with a dreadful filth. The huge rider gave 
Ogle a hard look as he squeezed by him, 
and spat noisily, seeming to express an 
unfavorable opinion in that manner. 

This hard look remained in Ogle’s mind 
as he went on. The eyes of the beggars at 
the dock the morning he landed had some- 
thing of the same hardness, even while 
they entreated him; and he saw it now in 
the glance of every man who looked at 
him in these streets. It was an expression 
that excluded him from all fellowship, and 
it was worn by the raggedest and most de- 
based of the people who took note of him. 
“It seemed to him a little like the look he 
would himself turn upon a large rat, a rat 
large enough perhaps to do some effective 
biting if attacked. 


HE analogy was perfect, he thought; 
they looked upon him precisely as men 
look uponarat. It wasa curious sensation 
to be alone among people who looked at 
him like that, to be among these degener- 
ate brown rags of human beings who were 
not so debased in their own eyes but that 
they utterly excluded him from the right 
to claim to be a part of humanity. To 
their way of thinking he was evidently not 
a human being at all; he was an intruder 
with money in his pockets for which they 
would gladly have cut his throat; but 
nevertheless and always a rat, worthy of 
nothing better than annihilation even if he 
were naked among them. He remembered 
what Madame Momoro had told him one 
day: That Africa might make a change in 
him, and that he might discover something 
there; and he wondered fantastically if 
she had meant that he would discover 
himself to be what the mongrel eyes of 
these slum Arabs so clearly informed him 
they thought him. Certainly she herself 
was not treating him as if he were wholly 
human, he thought with no little soreness. 
Meanwhile the way before him grew 
fouler. Unpleasant smells had beset him 
from his entrance into this quarter; they 
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rod on this window are 
KirschKraft: Atavio 





Work—supplied in many 
designs and an unlimited 
variety of color treat- 


ments to harmonize with 
furnishings of each room. 








privacy. 












Tell yourDecorator you 
want him to consider 


Exclusive ‘Drapery 


Hardware 


There are now important refinements 
in the art of window draping. After years 
of developing and perfecting, Kirsch has 
introduced 
hardware that will greatly enhance both the 
beauty and utility of your hangings. 


Among the interesting betterments are these: 


A new beauty in drapery hardware!—achieved in 
KirschKraft statuary bronze or ivory finishes; rare 
finishes that blend with the woodwork. 


Your draperies easily detached for airing or dry 
cleaning, and replaced without disturbing the hard- 
ware or draw cord equipment. 

A 4-inch overlapping of the draperies when closed 
may be had where shades are not desired, insuring 


advanced types of drapery 


The perfected KirschKraft Draw Cord Equipment 
works with velvety smoothness even when carrying 
the heaviest draperies. 


The KirschKraft Draw Cord Equipment—pulleys, 
cords, slides—operates inside the rod and is com- 
pletely invisible. 

Many additional features are available in this remark- 
able line of hardware; yet it is exceedingly simple, 
durable and reliable—nothing to get out of order. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


World’s Largest Producers of Quality Drapery Hardware 
301 Prospect Ave. 


Sturgis, Mich. 


Leading decorators and department stores all over the 
country handle KirschKraft Exclusive Drapery Hardware. 
The name of the one nearest to you furnished on request. 


(2% This Book 


Never before 
such utility 
in Drapery 
Hardware 





EXQUISITE STATUARY 
BRONZE OR IVORY 
FINISHES 
blending with the woodwork. 











OVERLAPPING DRAPERIES 
Privacy may be obtained 
without the use of shades. 














DETACHABLE DRAPERIES 
Put up or taken down with- 
out disturbing hardware or 
draw cord equipment. 
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INVISIBLE 
DRAW CORDS 
All pulleys, cords and slides 
are inside the rod. 


is an interesting presentation of KirschKraft 
Exclusive Drapery Hardware. 


Numerous 


exclusive draping effects are pictured—many of them in colors 


ware. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 
KirschKraft Atavio Work also included. 


—showing the application of this modern line of drapery hard- 


Colored insert describing 


For the woman who is planning to hang her own draperies, Kirsch Ex- 
tension Rods offer utmost assistance. See advertisement on page 84. 













































































Wonderful new way 
to make gifts at home 


Equal in all but price 
to exclusive Gift Shop things 


LePage’s Gesso Jewel Case, 
and at right, decorative 
Gesso Te ephone Screen 


LePage’s New Gesso-Craft 
Book will show you how 


HIS year you can solve your Christmas Gift problem in a new, easy, 

delightful way. You can make all the gifts you need—for every- 
body. Gifts that are easy and inexpensive to make. Gifts that espe- 
cially please your friends, because you made them, and because they are 
unique, attractive, practical and useful. 


LePage’s New Gesso-Craft Book opens a wonderful new field for 
you—a gift-making opportunity. It will show you how to be a more 
skillful craftsman than you ever dreamed. It revives the old, old art of 
Gesso, known and used by the Masters of decoration in the days of 
Egypt’s ancient Kings and later by the old Italian Masters of Beauty. 
Thanks to the convenience of LePage’s Glue, you can now use Gesso to 
make modern gifts, valued for their beauty and usefulness, for LePage’s 
Gesso-Craft is easy and simple, a surprise and delight to all who try it. 


Make these and many other gifts 


You can make all of the articles illustrated and many more besides. You 
can make a handsome decorative telephone screen like the one shown 
above, with a graceful spray of Gesso flowers; and in colors, for LePage’s 
Gesso takes any colors beautifully, and in relief, too, so that the flowers 
and leaves stand out from the surface. You can make a bowl very 
charming with a Gesso decoration of rosebuds and butterflies; a jewel 
case; a frame for a mirror; or an attractive lamp base. Careful direc- 
tions for making these and many other gifts, together with many illus- 
trations in color and in black and white, are given in LePage’s NEW 
Gesso-Craft Book. 


There are no expensive materials to buy. You already have LePage’s 
Glue in the house for mending. Now, just by buying inexpensive 
articles, you can make lovely Gesso-Craft things. 


You can make attractive articles for home decoration, for birthday 
and Christmas gifts, to sell at church fairs, to make money at home, 
for party ahd bridge prizes. Truly wonderful things—useful, attrac- 
tive, practical and above all so easy to make. You can decorate five 
and ten cent articles and give them a Fifth Avenue look. Department 
stores are giving demonstrations in Gesso-Craft. Home Demonstration 
Workers, employed by the Government, are teaching Gesso-Craft to 
their classes. 


No expensive set to buy 


ONE of the great advantages of using LePage’s Gesso-Craft is that there 
is no expensive set to buy. All the ingredients are readily obtainable 
at the nearest hardware store, and it is a simple thing to mix your own 
Gesso. Below in a small panel we give you freely a simple recipe for 
making inexpensively your own Gesso, though Gesso recipes have 
long been kept practically a trade secret. And of course we tell youa 
lot more about it in our new Gesso-Craft Book. Prepared according to 
our recipe, LePage’s Gesso will not crack, and may be applied to prac- 
tically any surface, including wood, cardboard, wall-board, tin, glass. 


Opens new opportunities for you 


HAVING become the owner of a copy of LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book, all 
these things that have been mentioned are open to you. LePage’s 
Gesso-Craft Book opens new fields, new opportunities for you. It not 
only tells you how to make Gesso, but also tells you where to get the 
ingredients, tells you what to make and how to make it, and tells you 
where to buy the unfinished forms, like boxes, plaques, candlesticks, 
etc. Once the skillful craftsman, lying hidden in your fingers, is awake 
and conscious of his powers, you will be a very much surprised and 
delighted person. 








Recipe for making 
LePage’s GESSO 


TO MAKE one cup of LePage’s 

sso, you need 1 gill can of 
LePage’s Glue, 1 4 cups whiting, 
3 teaspoons linseed oil and 3 tea- 
spoons varnish. Place whiting in 
mixing bowl and pour in slowly in 
this order, LePage’s Glue, linseed 
oil and varnish. ix until smooth. 
All ingredients obtainable at near- 














ready in time for Christmas. 








China Bowl decorated with 


ow to make fascinating 


Christmas gifts 









age’s Gesso 


Mirror with 
LePage’s 
Gesso 
decoration 






LePage’s Gesso 
Lamp Base 





Send 10 cents for New 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 


Try this new way of making Christmas gifts at home. 
your name and address on the coupon below, tear the coupon out 
and mail it today with 10 cents in coin or stamps, and we will at 
once send you a copy of this new LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book, 
postage paid. There is no further payment of any kind. Address 
LePage’s Craft League, Dept. L 2, Gloucester, Mass. 
the coupon now so you will not forget it, and your gifts will be 
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Just write 


Tear out 





je AGE'S 
GLUE 


That makes Le Page's 
Gesso-Craft possible 





LEPAGE’s CRAFT LEAGUE, 
Dept. L 2, Gloucester, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find 10 cents (coin 
or stamps) in payment for LePage’s Gesso-Craft 
Book. Please send a copy of this new book to: 


ee 








had grown more and more powerfully un- 
pleasant as he progressed; and now, quite 
suddenly, as he turned a narrow and 
crowded corner, a scent of Araby struck 
him that was like an explosion in his nos- 
trils. It was the great chief ancestor and 
Beelzebub of all demon smells, he thought, 
a Goliath among smells; and he turned 
back from it as from flood or fire; for it 
was not to be borne except by people in- 
ured and hardened by bitter experience. 
But when he turned he found that he had 
been followed; he had a train of unscav- 
enged riffraff, the most leprous he had seen, 
and they filled the narrow passageway be- 
hind him. 

They had been whining and chattering 
at him; but as they had kept behind him, 
he had not been aware of them, for there 
was other chattering everywhere in this 
dark byway. Now, when he sought to 
pass through them they kept close, so that 
he could not; and pressing near him they 
set up a loud clamor, half imploring, half 
sinister. Therefore he turned again, and 
with his handkerchief to his nose, faced the 
mighty smell and went into it. He walked 
as rapidly as he could; but his followers 
were nimble and more than kept pace with 
him. They clamored in his ear, breathed 
upon his neck, plucked constantly at his 
light overcoat, from the pockets of which 
they pilfered a pair of gloves, matches and 
some copper coins; they pressed upon him 
hungrily and caught at his sleeves with 
sore hands that made him shiver. He had 
become the center of a rabble. 

“What the devil do you want?” he 
shouted angrily. ‘“‘Get out of my way.” 


HEY clamored the louder, pressed him 

the closer, and, as he put his hand in 
a pocket of his trousers for coins another 
hand accompanied his and clawed the 
coins from his fingers before either hand 
emerged. He felt contaminated; he was 
furious and now began to be a little fright- 
ened too. The face nearest his—and it was 
near indeed—was not all ofa face; but the 
bloodshot eyes of it were passionately alive 
and held that excluding look in which he 
had been interested a little while before. 
So had all the other bloodshot eyes close 
to his own that look; and it was the look 
that frightened him. 

“Get out!’ he shouted, though their 
chattering, close to his ears, made it diffi- 
cult for him to hear his own voice. ‘“‘Get 
out of my way. Get out, you dirty 
brutes.”” And helplessly he began to 
swear. 

Then suddenly the pressure of unclean 
bodies against him was withdrawn; the 
plucking hands ceased to touch him; the 
voices were gone from his ears. Brown 


————__ 


feet fled noiselessly down the way they 
had come; rags flitted into holes, and, like 
shredding mist, the rabble vanished. 
From the bright open spaces above, 
there came marching down the tunneled 
street a queer procession. At the head 
of it an aged and blue-black negro, his 
broken lips frothy with unholy excite. 
ments, beat upon a tom-tom hanging by 
an old scarlet rope from his shoulders. He 
wore a tall headdress made of the crackling 
skins of cats, glittering with broken bits of 
mirrors; about his waist there swung some 
dozens of jackals’ skins; his warped legs 
and great flat feet were bare. He pranced 
as he marched, beat pompously his tom- 
tom and shouted over and over, in a pro- 
foundly dissipated old voice, as a herald 
clearing the way imperiously for those 
behind: ‘‘Bo’ jour, messieurs et dames! 
Tout le monde a droit! Bo’ jour, mes- 
sieurs et dames! Tout le monde a droit!” 


MN ALITTLE distance behind him Ogle 
discerned the figures of two women in 
European dress, walking with a tall young 
man who carried a heavy stick; but march- 
ing before these, almost abreast of the 
barbaric negro, prancing in step with him 
and evidently delighting in him, there came 
a stalwart man, middle-aged but visibly 
active and audibly deep-lunged. “‘Bum 
joor, mushyoor a dam!”’ he shouted as he 
came. “‘Toolamond a drot, whatever that 
means! You said it, grandpa! I’m gettin’ 
to speak so much French I can hardly un- 
derstand myself! Keep your old drum 
a-goin’, Uncle Remus!”’ 

He stopped short at sight of the lone 
American. “Well, where in the name 0’ 
conscience did you come from?” Then 
he turned to call to those behind him. 
“Honey! Baby! Look who’s here!” 

The elder of the two ladies greeted Ogle 
as if he had been a cherished friend whom 
she had long warmly hoped to meet again 
some day. ‘Well, if it isn’t just too won- 
derful to see a familiar face in a place like 
this!’’ she cried. ‘‘We thought you went 
on with the Duumvir. We didn’t dream 
we'd ever see you again.” 

Olivia confirmed this. She had begun to 
blush brilliantly as soon as she saw him, 
“Indeed, we didn’t!” she said hurriedly. 
“Tf we had, I wouldn’t re 

She stopped there, leaving him to com- 
prehend that she wouldn’t have insulted 
him if she had known his foreign destina- 
tion to be the same as her own. She 
wasted her pains, however, for Ogle was 
not listening to her. He was looking at 
Tinker and fearing that this was going to 
be worse than the beggars. 





(Continued in the November Home Journal) 


eMusic and (solor 


(Continued from Page 19) 


flowing through one wire creates a sym- 
pathetic current in another and entirely 
independent wire that is in proximity to 
the first. This phenomenon lends itself 
well to an analogy with the perceptive 
organs of the human body, organs which 
seem to function in entire independence of 
one another, but are nevertheless not im- 
mune to this mysterious process of induc- 
tion. Thus, in silently reading a book, 
our imagination receives not only visional, 
but also distinctly auditory impressions. 
Still more so is the case in the silent read- 
ing of music. In either instance, a similar 
process of induction seems to underlie 
the experiencing of auditory sensations 
through visional impressions. 

That the course of such inductions 
might be reversed, so that auditory im- 
pressions might cause visional sensations, 
that our mind’s eye may see pictures, even 
colors, when we listen to music, is by no 
means impossible to assume, because in a 
process of induction the primary factors 
are often reciprocally transposable. But 
that the medium of induction should ad- 
mit of subdivisions into their components 


so as to produce, in our case, the sensation 
of color by tones alone, irrespective of 
their musical codrdination, seems as little 
logical as would be the assumption of a 
subdivision of the physical properties of 
electrical induction currents into isolated 
vibrations. 

Whether the subject is viewed from the 
standpoint of the physicist or of the psy- 
chologist, it discloses nothing that indi- 
cates a direct relation between color and 
tone. The theory itself, therefore, sug- 
gests that the color sensations—if such 
are really experienced—are induced by the 
combination of tone with thought—mus!- 
cal ideas—acting upon receptive natures. 
The suggestive power of music is so pro- 
tean in the individual illusions it produces 
as to make it quite probable that it could 
also produce the illusion of color. 

This process is consequently not of a 
purely acoustic nature; it is rather akin 
to telepathy—one mind influencing an- 
other. This influence, however, emanates 
from definite musical ideas expressed in 
tones, and not from tone itself, which acts 
merely as a transmitter. 
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hes coming —, 
ave his Comfys ready . aa 


IS tired step quickens as he approaches the door. After 

a weary, perhaps discouraging day, he is coming home 
to rest. For, after all, that is the big meaning of home to him— 
rest to the weary spirit in your cheerful presence—rest to the 
weary body that comes from digging his toes deep into the 
soothing depths of his Daniel Green Comfys. 


Women who have once learned the value of the Comfy Rest 
Hour for themselves are quick to realize how much it will also 
mean for husband, father or brother. It is true, as doctors will 
tell you, that the quickest way to get rest and relaxation for the 
weary body and tired, overstrained nerves is to rest the feet. 
Even a short rest in Comfy-shod feet, if followed regularly, will 
make a wonderful difference. 


Today both men and women of high personal standards are 
growing more careful of the appearance of their rest hour 
slippers. In Daniel Green Comfys they find not only trim fit 
and luxurious ease, but a wide selection that meets every taste 
and mood. Women delight in their rich colorful beauty and 
the dainty elegance of their shimmering satins, soft rich leather, 
or alluring brocades. Men can find a wide selection in trimly 
tailored felt or the quiet dignity of leather. 


At all the better shops and department stores where the 
words “just as good” are never used. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 


Main Street 
DOLGEVILLE NEW YORK 


Daniel Green 
Comfy Slippers 


Look for this famous nude mark, or the name 
of Daniel Green on the slip s you buy. 
Daniel Green styles are widely copied in 
appearance, but never in quality or in work- 
manship. Any reputable dealer can supply 
you with genuine Comfys. If he offers a 
substitute, it is simply to make a larger profit. 


Daniel Green 
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eading cookery editors suggest new things 


INCE the discovery of this new way of pack- 

ing coconut in tins, leading cookery editors 
and experts say that they make a dozen coconut 
dishes now to every one they made before. 


Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, is 
fresh coconut shredded ready for use, and sealed 
in tins. It gives you the rich flavor, the delicate 
tenderness of fresh coconut just as it comes from 
the shell. 


Try these new recipes by three of America’s lead- 
ing cookery editors. Made with Baker’s Canned 
Coconut, they will give you an entirely new idea 
of how good coconut can be. 


“Cakes an old Southern Mammy taught 


sale Cbtw (lun 


Miss AticeE Bunn, Associate Editor 

of The Delineator, especially recommends 

these two unusual cake recipes. 
RICH WHITE FRUIT CAKE: 1 Ib. flour, 1 Ib. sugar, 34 lb. butter 
or other shortening, 2 teaspoons baking powder, whites 12 eggs, 1 
cup milk, 1 lb. citron sliced thin, %4 lb. chopped almonds, 2 cups 
Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style. Sift flour and baking 
powder three times. Beat six egg whites, add sugar, cream the butter, 
add the milk and flour and fruit mixed thoroughly. Mix well to- 
gether. Add the remaining whites stiffly beaten. Steam the cake two 
hours. Bake one hour (250° F.). 








a Tt oe 


COCONUT LAYER CAKE: Use any favorite layer cake recipe. 
Put the layers together with this coconut cream filling and cover 
first with the filling and then with the coconut. Coconut Cream 
Filling: 14 cup sugar, % cup flour, % teaspoon salt, 2 cups scalded 
milk, 34 cup Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, yolks 2 eggs. Mix the sugar, flour and salt, add the yolks of 
eggs slightly beaten, and add this mixture gradually to the scalded 
milk. Cook the mixture for 15 minutes in a double boiler, stirring it 
constantly until it is thickened and after that stirring it occasionally. 
Cool the mixture, add the coconut and flavor it with the vanilla. 
The filling is then ready to spread on cake. 





“Tarts and a new Pie that we are mak- 
ing with fresh-canned coconut’’ 


lis Xeon 


Miss Marie Se.iers, Home Eco- 

nomics Editor and Director of Home 

Bureau of Pictorial Review, says you 

will like the tarts and pie given below. 
SUNSHINE TARTS: Hot Water Pie Crust: Cream Y% cup short- 
ening with % cup boiling water. Cut in 1 cup sifted flour and \% tea- 
spoon salt. Roll thin. Perforate well with silver fork. Bake. This 
pie crust makes 6 tarts. Tart Filling: Stir a rounded tablespoon 
cornstarch with cold water to a smooth consistency; pour on I cup 
boiling water and stir until the whole is boiling. Add % cup sugar 
and cook in double boiler 15 minutes. Beat 2 egg yolks, to which add 
gradually 1% cup sugar, % teaspoon salt, and stir into the hot mix- 
ture. Cook until mixture is light and puffy. Beat in 1 teaspoon 
butter, juice of 1 lemon, and 1 cup Baker’s Canned Coconut, South- 
ern-Style. Fill pastry cups shortly before serwing, cover with me- 
ringue, brown, and sprinkle with Baker’s Canned Coconut. 


HARVEST MOON PIE: Hot Water Pie Crust: Cream 1% cup 


& shortening with % cup boiling water. Cut in 1 cup sifted flour and 


% teaspoon salt. Roll thin. Perforate well with silver fork. Bake. 
Cream Filling: Stir well a blended mixture of 2 rounded tablespoons 


# cornstarch, }4 cup sugar, 2 egg yolks, 44 teaspoon salt into 2 cups 


milk, heated in a double boiler. Stir until thickened. Cool. Add % 


_ teaspoon vanilla. Fill crust with cream filling shortly before serving. 


Cover with 1 cup Baker’s Canned Coconut, Southern-Style, and 
garnish with puffs of stiff whipped cream porcupined with the 
coconut. 

Or, if you prefer, instead of the whipped cream topping, make 
a meringue of the egg whites, using one tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar to each white. Bake for ten minutes in a slow oven—325°. 
Cover thickly with coconut. 






to do with this Moist Coconut in tins 


“A California Salad that owes its special 
deliciousness to fresh-canned coconut” 


Uhstle © Seal, 


Mrs, Bette De Grar, Coo! ing Edit 

San Francisco Chronicle, contribu; 

this salad from the Golden W est, 
HAWAIIAN SALAD: Arrange % cup Baker’s Canned Coconut 
Southern-Style, on small lettuce leaves. Place a slice of pineapple . 
the center of the coconut and arrange thin slices of banana on top of 
the pineapple. Squeeze a little lemon juice on top of bananas, Heap 
coconut in center. Serve with Pineapple Dressing as foliows:—Mjx 
I teaspoon flour, 14 teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon dry mustard. Add; 
egg; beat well, then add % cup pineapple juice. Pour all in a doubk 
boiler, set over hot water and cook, stirring constantly until mixture 
thickens. Then turn into a bowl, add 1 tablespoon butter and; 
tablespoon lemon juice. Chill thoroughly. Do not pour dressing 
over salad but pass separately. 





FREE RECIPE BOOK AND TRIAL CAN—The new 
Franklin Baker recipe book, illustrated in colors, will be sent 
free on request. If you cannot get Baker’s Canned Coconut, 
Southern-Style, at your grocer’s, the Franklin Baker Company 
will send a trial (half-size) can and new recipe book, illustrated 
in colors, for ten cents (stamps or coin) to cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing. ADDRESS:—Dept. L-1, Franklin Baker 
Company, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
Please write name and address plainly. 


The old familiar kind, too 








BAKER’s OLD-FASHIONED SHRED Cocon' ° 


HE old-fashioned shredded kind, sugar 
cured, made from the meat of the sa Ce fine 
coconuts as Southern-Style. Baker’s O! Fash- 


ioned Shred Coconut is more daintily anc finely 
cut, more carefully prepared than any dry shred- 
ded coconut you have used before, and pa: <ed in 


4%» a double-wrapped stay-fresh package. 





COCONUT 


Southern Style 
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The influence of the Haverhill bedroom in the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum may be plainly traced in these two views of one such room furnished with modern pieces. 


eA Bedroom Lnspired by the Flaverhill Room 





39=| HERE is a bedroom ofa certain type which 
Ae AAT! has always been especially dear tothe heart 
of the American home maker—a bedroom 
of Colonial flavor, done for the most part 
in mahogany of the style of the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries, and 
showing the somewhat formal quaintness 

: of fourpost bed, highboy, and wing arm- 
chair. There is no doubt that a bedroom of this type, if it is 
well done, may be almost more beautiful than any other 
kind; and if the bed shows a valanced tester, the admiration 
accorded the room is assured; it will be talked about, en- 
vied, copied. 

Before furnishing a bedroom of this type, however, or 
before improving on such a room already furnished, the bed- 
room from Haverhill, Massachusetts, found on the first 
floor of the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City, offers inspiration which should ensure 
the success of any kindred modern room. This Haverhill 
room, dated 1818, has wainscoting and woodwork painted 
an old ivory. The wallpaper is French and was taken from 
the Imlay house at Allentown, New Jersey; its pinkish 
chocolate color readily suggests a modern interpretation in 
paler paper more practical for use today. At the windows 
there are curtains of old toile de Jouy, made floor length and 
topped by a wooden cornice board decorated simply in blue 
and ivory and gold. 








| Badin 2S ll 








Mahogany, Satinwood and Maple 


sh IE furniture of the room is of mahogany, satinwood and 
maple in blending tones of warm brown, and it includes a 
fourpost bed with a painted tester decorated like the window 
cornice board, a highboy, a chest of drawers with a serpentine 
front, a tambour desk and dressing table, a large uphol- 
stered wing chair, and some wooden chairs designed in the 
American version of the Sheraton style, besides sonie small 
accessory pieces. The draperies on the bed and the covering 
ol the wing chair are of old red and white printed linen, with 
scenes depicting Washington and Franklin in typical his- 
torical settings. In fact, this quaintly luxurious bedroom is 
charming; and offers unusual opportunities for creating 
oe modern schemes in the spirit of those earlier American 

ays, 

There are two views of such a room pictured here, and in 
them the influence of the Haverhill room may be traced 
plainly, though the scheme. has been made quite practical 


. and easy to follow, whether one must deal with new material 


or with heirlooms. For if one has an old poster bed with a 
tester, nothing could be more delightfully easy than to give 
it draperies in actual character. If one has a mahogany 
highboy, it may be seen, as well as not, at its best advantage 
against the proper background; windows may be curtained 
fittingly, and colors and details may be planned in harmony 
with the spirit of such an actual old room. While, on the 
other hand, if one desires to accomplish such furnishing by 
using new pieces, the problem is made easier by knowing 
that much modern furniture is designed in the spirit of these 
fine old styles, and that an effect very similar to that of the 
Haverhill bedroom may be obtained by the use of well- 
selected furniture pieces placed in a proper setting. 





By ETHEL Davis SEAL 
Illustrated by Marion Dismant 


The woodwork of this room inspired by the Haverhill 
bedroom is painted in a very deep old ivory, and the walls 
are papered in putty color accented by dots of deep pink. 
The furniture includes a modern highpost bed with astraight- 
topped tester, a Hepplewhite highboy, a chest of drawers 
with a serpentine front and a toilet case set on top, a tam- 
bour desk, and a wing armchair covered in a toile de Jouy 
printed in red on a white ground. In fact, all the fur- 
niture chosen for this room, though modern, is so in accord 
with the standards of the early nineteenth century that 
the actual spirit of the Haverhill room seems to be re- 
vived. 

Except for a pleasing combination of maple and satin- 
wood in some of the smaller pieces, this modern furniture is 
of mahogany wood. And all the pieces are designed in the 
spirit of the old originals which were the most perfect types 
of their day. The fourpost bed is simplified in style after our 
modern fashion for preferring the bed not to dominate the 
room. The highboy is austerely simple, veneered with 
extraordinarily beautiful crotch-mahogany plume grainings 
on the drawer fronts; the posts are reeded; and the bracket 
feet show the Hepplewhite curve. The chest of drawers with 
the serpentine front matches this piece beautifully; the 
small chairs are reproductions, and the wing chair has been 
copied from a lovely original of the period. an 

The curtains and bed hangings are of red and white print 
emulating the spirit of the old toiles, and the designs are 
founded interestingly around the historical figure of Jeffer- 
son. For real comfort the floor of the room is covered with a 
plain and unnoticeable taupe rug; but there are colorful 
accents supplied by the small hooked rugs laid at well- 
chosen places. 

In scheming this sort of bedroom it adds to the interest 
to make the most of the use of some pronounced and typical 
pattern, which may appear on the walls or on the fabrics, 
though not noticeably on both. So many effective early 
American figured wall papers are being reproduced today 
that there is the opportunity to find a really stunning one 
for the walls of a room like this, using the predominant color 
in a plain fabric for the window and bed draperies. 


cA Place for the Beautiful Old Quilt 


HE wall paper might be white-grounded with a typical 

flower-and-foliage design combining several gay colors in 
which a soft old pink predominates. Plain old pink could be 
used for the draperies; and, if selected of some such material 
as a light-weight sateen, it could be quilted in white. The 
wing chair could be covered in the same plain tone, or else a 
small all-over figure in a black-grounded calico could be used. 
Black, deep rose, green and white could appear in the hooked 
rugs and the large plain rug could be of gray. 

If scheming the room around the color green, the ship- 
and-mill paper could be used on the wall and the bed and 
windows could be draped in dull apple-green calico; or else, 
if a fine old patchwork quilt in green, orange and white can 


be found, it may be used as a counterpane with plain dra- 
peries of green. In fact, for a room like this, if anyone owns 
a beautiful old quilt, it would be the very inspiration needed 
upon which to build the scheme of color. With it the 
draperies of bed and windows may be plain and of the pre- 
dominant color, and the walls might show an early Amer- 
ican etched design; or else the hangings may be of closely 
patterned chintz, and the walls may be dotted or plain. A 
scheme of blue is very effective handled thus, if blue also 
predominates in the quilt. 

With plain walls, the hangings for the windows and bed 
may be very lavishly patterned on a dark ground, and if 
desired for variety, the counterpane may be of the plain 
color predominating in the cretonne. Or else the figured ma- 
terial may be gay and light and chintzy. In the carrying out 
of any of these schemes, the woodwork of the room may be 
of ivory, or of a tone exactly matching the walls, or else it 
may be done in a softly decorative color. 

But back of the successful scheming of a hedroom of this 
type there is something besides a mere grouping of suitable 
furniture in a harmonious color scheme. The furniture itself 
must be considered, and if there are no heirloom pieces in 
the family, an effort should be made to procure modern fur- 
niture which is just as worthy in design and execution as the 
fine old pieces which still stand as a monument to the good 
taste and fine judgment of our forefathers. 


Dividends in Satisfaction 


HEN possible, it will be proved to be an actual invest- 
ment to spend even more than was planned in order 

to acquire really fine reproductions, buying them more slowly 
if need be; for there will be dividends of increasing satisfac- 
tion in carrying on the ideals of fine furniture which have 
been considered worthwhile for several hundred years. 

Perhaps the best way to be sure of procuring furniture de- 
signed in the spirit of the fine styles of old is to become so 
familiar with the original fine furniture designs that none 
but the best types will hold allure. In the gaining of this 
knowledge there are museum collections to be visited, there 
are books about furniture on the library shelves; and in 
combination with these two pursuits it is an education in 
itself to visit the finer furniture shops for comparisons even 
before one is in a position to buy. When the purchasing 
point is reached it is a help to know that the best modern 
furniture makers are profiting by every possible inspiration 
which will enable them to create lovely pieces; they are 
making whole suits of furniture the pieces of which have 
been assembled individually from real reproductions of old 
American furniture in museums and private collections. 
These suits are the more unusual in their beauty because 
there has been no effort to give them an easy matching of 
details and trimmings, so often the surface plausibility of a 
cheaper suit. Instead each piece is an heirloom in itself. 

As soon as this principle is recognized, if there is a special 
need for economy, it is the easiest thing in the world to pick 
up separate and desirable pieces of reproduction mahogany 
at the lower prices which are sometimes the happy result of 
an indefatigable search, and in this way gather together 
economically, through the benefit of knowledge, a dignified 
group of furniture out of the heirloom class. 
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| which nearly all the fur- 

ktee| niture in the one chief 
#) room was of maple in that 
intriguing antique honey-toned fin- 
ish which acts as a fresh inspiration 
toward the achieving of unusual 
schemes. 

The cretonne that was hung at 
the windows had real character as 
well as charm. Its ground was pale 
gray to blend with the rather con- 





Sa Wa le of Sek ae oes C furnishing the Apartment 


was rendered wholly delightful by 
the rich yellow and orange tones set 
off by the blue-green of the foliage. 

Since this room served as living and dining room, the 
maple furniture was diverse enough to admit of unusual 
originality. There was a small four-drawer desk of the 
flap-lid type, a low dresser-cupboard, a chest of drawers, a 
drop-leaf table large enough for serving meals, and two little 
bookcases. There were some overstuffed chairs, one slipped 
in the cretonne, another upholstered in blue-green, and still 
another upholstered in gray piped with orange. There was 
a maple day bed covered in the cretonne to match the window 
curtains. Piled with pillows, it served as a sofa daytimes; but 
at night it could yield that extra sleeping place so needed in 
the small apartment. 

Each detail of this room was thought out with care both for 
convenience and for decorative effect. The chest and cup- 
board took care of linen and silver; the generous drawers of 
the small desk were found convenient for all sorts of sup- 
plies—paper, games and score pads, and the other odds and 
ends requiring that neat storage which must be provided for 
in congested living. The straight maple chairs of various 
Windsor types were convenient for mealtimes and yet diverse 
enough in design to be assets to the appearance of the room. 
The details—quaint lamps with shades of plaited chintz; 
small tables, including a butterfly table and a tiny table 
nest of decorated yellow; and a few hooked rugs on the dull 
brown hardwood floor—were just as they should be. 


HE rest of this small apartment was colorfully simple. 
The bedroom showed furniture painted an effective dull 
jade green; the kitchenette was entirely in pale gray, with 
bright colored dishes for accent; and the bathroom delighted 
in towels banded in yellow. In fact, the entire scheme of fur- 
nishing made one realize that apartment living may be as de- 
lightful, from the decorative point of view, as any other kind. 
The mistress of this attractive maple room offered to tell 
me about the pieces she had chosen, so I have arranged that 
anyone else who wants an apartment something like hers may 
procure identical pieces. The day bed, with maple low-post 
end pieces, is usually upholstered in mohair; no mattress is 
needed, and one pillow covered to match the upholstery is 
furnished within the price of the piece, which is fifty-eight 
dollars and fifty cents. Upholstered in cretonne, the price 
would be lower; and for an informal room the less sumptuous 
material would be better. Inside the day bed there is a box 


This chest of maple has real early American character and costs 
sixty-four dollars and a half. The maple cricket costs five-fifty. 
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compartment for the storage of pillows, bed covers, and so 
forth, after the manner of a box couch. 

The veneered maple desk is very lovely at fifty-seven 
dollars. It is thirty-nine inches high, twenty-five inches 
wide, and seventeen inches deep, and it has pear drop han- 
dles. The low cupboard of maple is fifty-four inches long, 
with a depth of eighteen inches. There is one large linen 
drawer, though this is designed to look like two drawers on 





Because of its small size, this maple desk, costing fifty- 
seven dollars, is a worthwhile consideration for the apart- 
ment living room. 
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Bookcases in yellow and green blend well with maple, and the 
drop-leaf table may be used conveniently for meal-serving. 
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A maple day bed 
with a box 
compartment 
simplifies apart- 
ment living. 


the exterior; there are three closet 
spaces, and one sliding tray for sil- 
ver. This piece is ninety-three dol- 
lars and fifty cents. The gateleg 
table is fifty inches in diameter and 
is priced at sixty-one dollars; the 
maple chest of drawers is thirty- 
seven inches high, thirty-seven inches 
wide, and twenty inches deep. It 
has three large drawers and two small 
ones, and is priced at sixty-four dol- 
lars and a half. The bookcases are 
twenty-one dollars and seventy-five 
cents each. To go with maple, they 
were chosen in antiqued lemon yel- 
low with interiors of black, but 
another harmonizing scheme would 
be to have antique ivory exteriors 
and interiors of jade green; or green lined with yellow. 
The small maple butterfly table may be bought for thirty- 
one dollars and a half; the maple cricket is five dollars and 
fifty cents. The Windsor chairs run from fifteen dollars anda 
quarter to twenty-five dollars; the one at the right of the 
cupboard is fifteen dollars and a quarter, the armchair at 
the left of the cupboard is twenty-five dollars, the chair at the 
left of the desk is eighteen dollars. The nest of tables in 
green and yellow lacquer is priced at twenty-eight dollars; 
the mirror over the cupboard costs twenty-one dollars and 
seventy-five cents, and its size is twenty-three by thirty- 
seven inches, 


F THE three upholstered chair types used in the room, 

only two are photographed. One is shown at the left of 
the chest; it is upholstered in cretonne, and is priced at 
forty dollars and a half. The chair at the left of the day bed 
is rather expensive, but so comfortable and so in keeping 
with the furnishings of the room that it may well be af- 
forded; upholstered in chintz, it costs a hundred and twenty- 
three dollars and fifty cents. The third upholstered chair is 
a small one priced at twenty-six dollars and a half when cov- 
ered in chintz. 

The popularity of efficiency apartments is such that furni- 
ture of small size, dignified character and lovely design is in 
particular demand. Every piece must count, especially when 
the apartment consists of one, two or three rooms, with bath 
and kitchen. And while many types of furniture might be 
chosen, it is to maple or mahogany that one turns instinc- 
tively for informal, homelike character and small size, since 
such furniture fits with equal charm into the apartment or 
the full-fledged house. For the first pieces of furniture se- 
lected for the simplest sort of present living should form a 
proper nucleus for the home of larger proportions which 
usually is a delightful future possibility. 

Because the first apartment is small, there is no reason why 
the selected furniture may not be as alluring as possible. 
Keeping in mind the needs of the present, and at the same 
time remembering that this furniture must be adaptable for 
a larger home to come, it is still possible to choose pieces 
which not only are in fashion now, but which contain the germ 
of genius in their design, insuring their desirability in time to 
come, no matter how much surface styles may change. 


The maple cupboard, at ninety-three dollars and a half, is suit- 
able for use in the apartment living or dining room. 
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Che search is over 


Hostesses no longer need rummage through 
the cookbook for refreshments that require 
fixing.” Sunshine Clover Leaves are dainty 
and tasty for carefully planned tea or for 
spur-of-the-moment raid on the pantry. 


A velvety fondant is imprisoned between 


two crisp wafers—delightful with hot or 
cold drinks at all times. 


Ss 9 sj 
A use 


suattul pecibe book that you should have is Ida Bailey Allen’s 
secipes fy ook. It is laden with serving suggestions, menus, and 
bain or nutrition and balanced eating. Sent free by addressing 

ine Biscuits, 814 Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Cream filled (3 
Sugar Wafers ~ 


Made in the “‘Thousand Window Bakeries’’ 
by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


] ; 
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For two generations Denton Sleeping Garments have occupied an intimate 
and unique place in the home life of American children, 


_ Dentons 


, Alre Idea 1 for Bedtime , 
 Romping*Sleeping 


Denton Fabric is wonderfully soft and warm, 
of high-grade, unbleached cotton, double carded, 
with some fine, soft wool. 
Our loosely-spun yarn, knit in an open stitch, 
gives ventilation for the skin to function health- 
fully. Denton Fabric is truly hygienic. 


Extra Heavy Romper Feet (patented) double the 
; life of Dentons. Give extra durability 
where most needed. Soles and 
7? uppers are die cut, making shapely, 
well-tailored feet. 
Flexible Rubber Buttons do not 
break in wringer. Do not cut threads. 
Do not readily come unbuttoned. Mothers are 
enthusiastic, for the old bother of sewing on buttons 
is almost gone. 





. Extra-Full Drop Seat (patented) prevents bind- 
ing when child sleeps with knees drawn up. 

Dentons Do Not Shrink. Body, limbs and feet 

are covered, (also hands in small sizes) protecting the 
child if bed coverings are thrown off. 

Small sizes have Drop Seat and open down the back. 
Large sizes retain the popular 
Drop Seat but open down the 
front. Adult sizes now made. 


Small sizes have turn-down cuffs. 
Sizes 0, 1 and 2 extra large at hips 
to allow for diapers. 


Dentons are amply proportioned, kg | a \ 
and finely tailored. Ideal for camping, se Ee. Ab 
touring or for fresh-air sleeping. a ee 


We also make Sleeping Hoods. Le 





This 
picture 
on trade 






Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 
every genuine Centreville, Michigan, U. S. A. “Zig 
Denton Garment . 
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Keep These Little 
Feet Perfect 


HESE scampering little feet will 
continue on their happy, care- 
free way—developing normally 
and correctly—if Simplex Flexies 
guard them in their formative years. 


For Flexies, with all their smart- 
ness, are shaped and built in Na- 
ture’s way—assuring perfect ankle 
and instep fit. Nota wrinkle, rough 
seam or nail-end to mar their in- 
side smoothness. Flexies’ soles are 
so pliable you can bend them with 
the fingers, yet right design lets the 
feet rest squarely on the ground. 


No rocking sidewise to bow the pliant little legs in or out. 
Flexies are recommended by many physicians because they 
permit Baby’s feet to develop as they should. Flexies are 
made in both high and low shoes—in a variety of at- 
tractive leathers. Ask your dealer about these dainty, long- 
wearing little shoes—and write for Flexies Twin Books. 


Simplex 


SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. CO. 
Dept. B-610 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Creators of Daintier Footwear 
for Young Feet from 1 to 21. 


FI exiles 


KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 





Gentlemen: —Send me name of nearest Flexies dealer—also 
your booklets ““The Care of Baby's Feet,"* explaining the five 
fundamental features to look for in children’s shoes, and “The 
Tale of Brownie Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 


Name 











Address. 
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Cfo be (phic—Ah! 


(Continued from Page 102) 


I find a curious illogicalness about the 
way many American women make up. 
It must be their native reluctance to 
heighten their attractiveness by artificial 
aids. What else can explain their habit 
of making up the face, but neglecting— 
beyond ordinary cleanliness—the make-up 
of. the hands? True; it wouldn’t exactly 
conform with our ideas of beauty to stain 
the hands and the feet, as Eastern beauties 
do; yet a little tinting of the nails is very 
effective. I paint my nails with face 
make-up, using the ordinary carmine 
cosmetic stick. It makes them rosy to 
the right degree, and they take a high 
polish with the buffer. 

This is about the sum of my beauty 
chores. Chores they are indeed, because 
I don’t believe any 
woman enjoys for its own 





outburst of brilliance and gay color, which 
stuns the beholder by the sheer violence 
of its tones. 

Then there is the woman who dresses in 
over-short skirts. American women cer- 
tainly have beautiful legs, and it is a pleas- 
ure to look at them when they are beauti- 
ful. But to look as far as the calf is 
enough. The skirt edge there should be 
their frame. You should dress your feet 
for the effect of the leg as a whole; but it 
is only ugly to wear short skirts when one 
is past the freshness of first youth. 

These are times when it is chic to be 
sober in one’s choice of clothes, but luck- 
ily there are occasions and times when one 
can go to extremes in dressing and yet 
have chic. Those times and occasions are 
in summer, or at the 
winter seashore places. 





sake this hard work at 
the toilet table or the 
hours spent in the beauty 
parlor. When it comes to 
the work which must be 
done at home and alone, 
it is nothing but a form 
of drudgery that is indis- 
pensable if women are to 
look their best. But there 
is, fortunately, an aspect 
of beauty search that all 
women find delight in, 
and that is looking for 
clothes. I regard my clothes as a busi- 
ness. Most women dress for themselves 
and don’t dress enough for others. If you 
have a funny taste in clothes, don’t in- 
dulge in it. Spare your friends, and the 
world in general. Consider the cause of 
harmony and dress for others. I don’t 
say you will always be successful just be- 
cause you mean well. Even women of 
faultless taste cannot get the right dress 
every time. Many are the mistakes I 
make, but I take care to find out from 
others if a particular frock is not success- 
ful, and I throw away my mistakes. It is 
more economical in the end. If you wear 
such a mistake, you become laughable. 
The money involved is not worth that de- 
pressed feeling that comes with knowing 
you are not looking your best. 

But, while it is well to ask the opinion of 
someone whose clothes judgment you 
value, take care not to follow the advice of 
everyone. Follow the advice only of a 
person of taste, a person whose taste is 
acknowledged generally among the people 
you know. I follow my husband’s advice 
because I am fortunate enough to have a 
husband who possesses wonderful dis- 
crimination in the choice of apparel. Be- 
ing a theatrical producer, the knowledge of 
proper costuming is part of his business 
equipment. Of course, many times we 
differ, but in the end I always try to get 
his viewpoint. 

I love French taste so much. It is more 
subdued than American taste in clothes. 


Personality in ©lothes 


MERICAN women have not instinc- 
tive discrimination about clothes; nor 
do Frenchwomen come by this discrimina- 
tion naturally, for that matter. French 
dressmakers teach it to their French clients, 
however. American society women dress 
well because they go abroad so much 
that they gradually acquire a Continental 
sense of clothes from their associates and 
surroundings. And when an American so- 
ciety woman is chic, she is more so than 
any other woman in the world. No one 
can compare with her in carriage, in vigor, 
in quality of race. 

Chic is the inevitable, the sharp, sure 
line of perfection in clothes. Chic is sim- 
plicity almost to the point of austerity; it 
is personality, it is tremendous restraint 
combined with just a soupcon of daring in 
dressing. Chic is coming down to the final 
essentials of artful simplicity. It is not an 









Sunshine demands color. 
It soaks in color; it rivals 
color, so that the color 
never shrieks. All the 
color you want, then, 
in summer, in the 
country, or if you 
are at the seashore. 
Wear quantities of 
white, as I do, at the 
seashore, white with 
touches of other 
color. 

There are combi- 
nations of color one 
| makes up as one 
paints a picture. I 
i fl | have an almond- 
| hg green dress with 
A " which I wear a 

wine-red hat of com- 

plementary and con- 
trasting color. They are lovely together. 
The shoes and stockings are of the same 
shade, a champagne tone. But, even 
when different-colored gowns and hats are 
worn, there must be just the proper tone, 
even through the dissimilarity. With a 
pale-pink dress, for instance, I will wear 
not a pink hat, but a light-blue hat and 
a light-blue scarf and my invariable 
champagne-colored slippers and stockings. 
With almost all my summer costumes I 
wear footgear of this shade. 





Taste Doesn't (ome in a Day 


N THE evening I wear robes de style, 

those lovely gowns with close-fitting bod- 
ices and flowing skirts. I cannot wear the 
tube frocks; my shoulders are too broad. 
All my evening clothes have long tight 
bodices that hold the supple line and form 
of the body, and show all one’s grace of 
movement instead of hiding the body like 
a square sack. With gowns of this style— 
the close-fitting body and the full skirts— 
my wide shoulders become narrow by 
contrast. 

Of all colors for evening wear I prefer 
white. In my wardrobe of evening clothes 
there are always two or three white 
gowns, two black ones and two pink, and 
an occasional excursion into other colors. 
For daytime I wear plain tailored frocks 
of beige or dark blue or black; my tai- 
lored suits, too, are dark blue or black. 
But I do not wear long sleeves, even with 
my most tailored things. I don’t lke 
them, and whether they are fashionable 
or not I won’t wear them when I can have 
my charming short sleeves instead. | 
wear short sleeves because I like them, 
just as I wear a tight bodice whether it is 
fashionable or not; it happens fortu- 
nately to be the mode just now. These 
preferences are my particular style, and 
that is enough. 

Style combined with individuality 1s 
chic. I can hear someone say, “‘ How can 
one find out what is real style if one 
doesn’t possess instinctive taste?’’ One 
must work at refining one’s taste con- 
stantly. It doesn’t come in a day. 


———— 
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HE ARGOSY has arrived! . . A new pattern in 

1847 ROGERS Bros. Silverplate; a stately and regal 
pattern with lithe and slender lines . . . enchased with 
a design of lace-like delicacy. 

Displayed by silverware merchants everywhere . . . 
in both flatware and hollowware . . . charming tray 
and chest assortments of knives with stainless steel 
blades, forks and spoons, with tea and dinner sets to 
match. Now just off the Harbor of Homeland 


waiting to enthrall you! 
7 














“Booklet X28 of ARGOsy design, in flatware and hollowware, will be 
sent gladly on request. International Silver Co., Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS; 
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' SAtEsrooms: New Yorx, CuicaGo, SAN Francisco .. . . CANADA: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY OF 
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That room of your dreams 


.-. make it come true 


How many times have you 
pictured in the mirror of your 
mind just such a lovely room? 


It isn’t difficult or particu- 
larly expensive to make your 
dreams come true. 


Each year add just one new 
piece of furniture and before 
you know it, you’ll have that 
room of your dreams in fact 
instead of fancy. 


Just a word of caution. 


When you buy your 
new suite keepin mind 
three things: Beauty, 
Comfort,and,above all, 
Durability. 


The part of any furniture 
that bears the brunt of the 
wear is the covering. A spotted 
or worn covering will abso- 
lutely destroy the appearance 
of any room. CA-VEL, the new 
name for Collins & Aikman 
velvet, will not only, through 
its sheen and glowing loveli- 
ness, reflect the beauties of a 

monarch’s throne, but 
itis also extremely dur- 
able and easy to clean 
and to keep clean. 

Gw9 


COLLINS & AIKMAN COMPANY 
Established 1845 
New York, N. Y. 


A-VEL 


VELVETS.OF ENDURING BEAUTY 
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SEND FOR THIS ‘BOOKLET 


Send for the new booklet by Lurelle Van Arsdale Guild, one of New. 
York’s leading artists and designers of interiors. It contains interestins 
and valuable illustrations of the correct method for making th¢ 


interior of your home attractive and beautiful without extravagance 








Collins & Aikman Company, Dept. 2 

25 Madison Avenue, New York 
Please send me your new booklet “Fascinating In- 
teriors” for which I enclose money order or check 
for twenty-five cents. (Do not send stamps.) 


Name 


Address 
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Dreams 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Miss Malone bore with fortitude the at- 
tentions of George in the Household Linens 
and made it widely public that she wouldn’t 
marry him if he were the last man on 
earth. Miss Levi was waiting to be mar- 
ried, and Miss Bibbie was waiting to be 
engaged. Miss Pounder 
would never be married or 
engaged as long as she lived. 

Their interest in the world 
about them was circum- 
scribed, but intense. Within 
the limits of their experience 
their lives were as full of 
encounter, passion and mys- 
tery as a detective drama 
or a romance laid east of 
Bagdad. Almostevery morn- 
ing one of the six came down 
overflowing with some new 
tale of adventure. Miss 
Finnie had noticed a dark 
stranger eying her in the 
street car with such danger- 
ous appreciation that she 
was afraid to get off at her 
stop. The night before 
someone with a deep voice— 
deeper than a barytone but 
not so deep as a bass—had 
called Miss Thompson on 








lacquer red and black and old blue and 
gold. She was there, dressed in a loose- 
sleeved mandarin gown of Chinese blue; 
for this was the woman executive’s after- 
noon of leisure in her own flat. Brilliant 
figures came and went, men and women of 
the world to which she be- 
longed, and they had cryptic 
names for one another and 
talked in the odd significant 
fashion which even the 
novelists can only indicate 
by processions of dots. And 
presently they vanished in 
a babble of laughter and gay 
farewell behind the heavy 
silent doors, leaving only 
one—a reporter from one of 
the Sunday papers. 

“To what do you ascribe 
your success?’’ he asked her. 


ANDIDLY she replied: 

“To the fact that I have 
never allowed romance to 
stand in the way of my busi- 
ness future.” 

‘‘But you are—pardon 
me—a person so essentially 
feminine ——” 

The woman executive 








the telephone and knew 
everything about her and 
wouldn’t give his name. Someone had 
told Miss Bibbie that somebody in the 
Men’s Wear—name withheld—had been 
crazy to meet her for over a year. 


“(\VER a year!”’ scoffed Miss Malone. 

“You want to keep away from these 
passionate, hot-headed kind, Bib. I like 
a man that uses his self-control.” 

And all the time the stocking counter 
was feeling sorry for Lydia. They missed 
from her conversation the references to 
friends so general in their own—references 
whose casualness was never intended to 
mislead. ‘I was so tired I could scarcely 
keep my eyes open, and my friend stayed 
till nearly eleven,’’ they would say, or, 
“| meant to wash my hair last night, but 
my friend was over by half-past seven.” 
As Lydia had nothing to contribute on the 
subject, they could only conclude that she 
was without a friend herself. This inter- 
ested them and surprised them as well, for 
the stocking counter agreed in describing 
her as a lovely girl, and marveled that 
charm so readily recognizable should go 
unrewarded by romance. 

One day they questioned her about it, 
playfully, but with serious intentness of 
purpose. Was there, perhaps, Somebody 
waiting in Cookstown? 

Lydia smiled and shook her head. ‘‘I’ve 
got too many other things to think about 
tc be much interested in men,”’ she said. 

They were much struck with the nov- 
elty of this point of view. 

‘What other things?” asked Miss Levi. 

Lydia flushed. ‘‘Well, for one thing I 
mcan to be a foreign buyer some day. I 
intend to get myself transferred as soon as 
possible to the Ready-to-Wear Gowns and 
Wraps,” she said with dignity, “and in the 
meantime I’m taking all the store lecture 
courses and doing some studying besides 
on store administration.” 


: it [EY weren’t interested. They drifted 
back to their places, and Lydia, flushed 
with humiliation, returned to hers. She 
Shouldn’t have told them. She hadn’t 
meant to. She should have known they 
would never understand. Well, wait ten 
years, thought Lydia. Wait five years. If 
their best dreams came true, they would 
be living crowded lives in little flats over 
grocery stores and feed stores, up dark, 
oilcloth-covered stairs, while she —— 
Standing at her end of the stocking 
counter, sorting women’s beige sport ho- 
siery into sizes, she saw, through a glam- 
Orous mist, a gay apartment furnished in 


smiled at this. “I do not 
believe,’’ she said, ‘‘that any 
position, however it may call for the tal- 
ents of a man, need rob a woman of her 
womanliness. Even without marriage, 
she can make for herself a life that is satis- 
fying and full.” 

One morning Miss Malone came to 
work wearing a diamond ring on her left 
hand. Everyone—everyone, that is, ex- 
cept Lydia—crowded down at once to the 
far end of the counter to see it, and left 
retail trade to shift for itself. The ring 
went round the group; was slipped on 
third fingers that already held diamond 
rings and sharply appraised, was slipped 
on empty third fingers and wistfully ad- 
mired. When comment at the end of the 
circle was exhausted, Miss Malone came 
down to where Lydia was standing. The 
diamond winked and flashed against a pile 
of black cashmere hose. 

“How do you like my diamond?” asked 
Miss Malone at last. 

“Tt’s beautiful,’’ said Lydia politely. 
““When did you get it?” 

“George brought it last night,” said 
Miss Malone. Her hands went here and 
there among the stock and the ring flashed 
triumphantly. 

“‘George!’’ cried Lydia. “But you said 
you wouldn’t marry him if he was the last 


- man on earth.” 


ISS MALONE smiled, and her eyes 

went past Lydia and the crowds and 
aisles and circles. Lydia had never seen 
so transfigured a look. Miss Malone’s face 
was a solemn hymn to joy. “ You feel dif- 
ferently about these things—afterwards,” 
she said softly. 

“I suppose you do,” said Lydia po- 
litely. And she smiled as Miss Malone 
turned to wait on an impatient customer. 
“Thank heaven, I’m not romantic,”’ said 
Lydia. 

She lived that winter at Welland House, 
a square old residence that had been left 
behind when fashion fled the lower city for 
the hill. It housed forty self-supporting 
young women, who lived their nunlike 
lives in the little cubicles on‘the second 
and third floors and acknowledged little 
more than a passing acquaintance with 
each other on the stair. 

Lydia’s youth would scarcely have en- 
dured Welland House had not her fancy 
taken flight from the cubicle and estab- 
lished itself permanently in the red and 
gold and blue apartment of her dreams. 
She liked to think, when she came out of 
Beckmann’s employes’ exit at five thirty- 
five every evening, that her feet were set 
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Distinctive H 


VER 200,000 home-builders have taken advantage of 
Gordon-Van Tine’s system of selling direct from mill 


and low wholesale prices to save money on their homes. We 
furnish complete plans by skilled architects, lumber and 
building materials shipped from our forest mills—every- 
thing as specified at one guaranteed price. Highest qual- 
ity. Built-in features to save steps and lighten house- 
work. Homes designed for beauty and comfort. Fully 
described and priced in ‘‘ Book of 200 Home Plans.” 


Many Buyers Put 


Up Own Homes 


We saw, cut and fit heavy joists, curately that hundreds of custom- 
timbers and other parts by machin- ers do own building. Many write 


ery. Saves expensive hand-sawing 
when you build; no waste. Plans 
are so simple and parts fit so ac- 
Garages $89 Up 
Parts come Ready-Cut. 
uild yourself and 
save money. 
Summer 
Cottages 















Hi 
Inexpensive. 


3 to 5 rooms. 
Well-planned. 


they save $200 to $2,000. Strong, 
permanent, year-round homes. 
Conform to all city building codes. 


Send For Book! 
Shows photos, floor plans, eo 
cations, 200 Bungalows, Colonial, 
town and country homes. Also 
ask for Building Material Cata- 
log. Free estimate on any job. 


20 year Guarantee 
Backed by resources of over 


$1,000,000.00. 


Gordonivar hie Ge 


ESTABLISHED 1666 


Satistaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


821 Case St. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Write for 200 Home Plans! _ 
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Rr and Fibre Furniture, as de- 
signed by Heywood-Wakefield, 
combines decorative beauty with 
unusual comfort. 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
COMPANY 


Executive offices: Boston, Mass. 
Six Factories and Eleven Warehouses in the United 
States. Canadian factory: Orillia, Ontario 





Baby Carriages, Breakfast Room Furniture and 
Windsor Chairs are also manufactured by this 
100 year old company 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘ wood Wakehield + 








AMOUS 
“FEET 


..how_they’re kept 
free from corns.. 





Fiorence O"DenIsHAwn’s Famous Dancing Feet 


Keeping fit, toa dancer, means 
first of all keeping the feet in 
trim. Tight ballet shoes and 
strenuous dancing are apt to 
irritate the tender cuticle of 
the toes.”” So writes the well- 
known dancer, Florence O’Den- 
ishawn. 


“Blue=jay is an indispensable 
friend. It keeps corns and cal- 
luses away.” 


7 7 


And what a delightful way to end acorn! A 
cool and velvety cushion fits over the corn 
and stops the pain at once. Usually one plaster 
conquers the corn in 48 hours. But, if obsti- 
nate, a second plaster nearly always vanquishes 
the most stubborn offender... . At all 
drug stores. 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
© 1926 




















toward that splendid haven, and some- 
thing of its dignity was apparent at times 
in her walk. The employes of Beckmann’s 
sometimes said she had a conceited walk. 
But Lydia’s walk was not intended for 
pride. It was merely something that she 
had borrowed from imagination—like the 
Chinese mandarin gown and the red lac- 
quer furniture—to lend artistic consist- 
ency to her dreams. 

It wasn’t always the red and blue and 
gold room that gave dignity to her walk. 
Sometimes she saw herself strolling down 
the main street of her girlhood home, after 
a long absence abroad. She was wearing a 
black costume of French design, taut as a 
sheathed umbrella, and a little black hat; 
a severe and simple ensemble, but it had 
drawn Cookstown to its front windows 
like a circus parade passing down the 
street, every trumpet singing, every calli- 
ope shouting. She strolled on, unconscious 
of scrutiny, and just beyond the drug store 
she encountered— Kenneth Toole! 

Kenneth Toole! But oh, what the years 
had done to him! All his youth had fled to 
girth, and he was smoking a cheap cigar 
out of the drug-store stock. He didn’t rec- 
ognize her at first, but he loitered for the 
sake of a longer glimpse, as a man will at 
the sight of a lady so authentically French. 
And then he came closer. 

“Lydia!” 

She smiled, a faint, enigmatic smile, but 
not so enigmatic or so faint that he did not 
see she was smiling at the funny little girl 
who had. once seen, in this dull and aging 
man, the makings of romance. 

“Then you aren’t married, Lydia?”’ 


ARRIAGE? Bondage? Twenty-four 
hours a day, three hundred and sixty- 
five days inthe year! She setashrug to her 
smile and overwhelmed him completely. 
She tried to keep up the pretense of old 
friendship, but they had nothing in the 
world to say to each other. So she held out 
her hand and wished him a bright fare- 
well. Humbly he raised his hat. If he had 
had a forelock he would have pulled it. 

It was all so strange, so ludicrous, so sad! 

This was the nicest dream of all. 

She loved those homeward walks at the 
close of her working day. There was only 
one thing to spoil them—they had to end 
in the little cubicle room. 

One morning in the early spring, Mr. 
Waghorne, the head of the Gowns and 
Wraps, happened past the stocking 
counter. Lydia saw him 
approaching, a small im- 
maculate figure in a gray 
suit and white crash 
spats, and dropped her 
eyes, raising them again 
when he was quite close 
and letting them wander 
impersonally over him 
and past him. He was 
still looking. He had been 
looking all the time. He 








again and to beguile them at the same 
time into a last despairing fling at youth. 

“T was just wondering,” he said to 
Lydia, ‘“‘if you would care to take part in 
our spring fashion parade.”’ 

She flushed with surprise and pleasure 
so becomingly that Mr. Waghorne, wh 
had been wondering if he hadn’t acted a 
little impulsively, was completely reas- 
sured. But she hesitated a moment, weig!)- 
ing the question thoughtfully. He though: 
she was dazzled by the novelty of the idea, 
but she was really wondering how it would 
sound later in the biography of a pioneer 
woman financier. 

“You wouldn’t have any difficulty,” he 
said encouragingly; “‘just a trick of walk- 
ing that you could easily pick up.” 


AY gowns. Primrose stockings. Satin 

slippers. French labels where no 
French labels were required. The color 
deepened in Lydia’s cheeks. After all, 
wasn’t the pioneer woman financier herself 
a person essentially feminine? 

“Thank you,” she said hesitantly, ‘‘ 1— 
I should like to very much.”’ 

He went on to the elevator then. And 
Miss Levi, who was standing close by, 
hurried down to the end of the counter to 
tell the rest. They came back and sur- 
rounded Lydia, excited and curious. 

“Models always have the best chances,” 
said Miss Finnie. 

“We won’t see Lydia back at the stock- 
ing counter,’ said Miss Malone. 

“Remember me to your friend Mr. 
Waghorne,” said Miss Levi. 

“She’ll probably be picked up by some 
millionaire,”’ said Miss Bibbie. 

Miss Pounder and Miss Thompson said 
nothing. But their looks, grown suddenly 
wistful, acknowledged with the rest that 
Lydia had been delivered, provisionally at 
any rate, into the only salvation the 
stocking counter recognized. 

The style parade was held on a long 
promenade in front of the fitting rooms of 
the Ready-to-Wear. Four times a day the 
mannequins came out, mounted the steps 
and strolled up and down the raised plat- 
form, like bright, disdainful pictures that 
had stepped out of their frames. They 
moved with a swaying legato gait and at 
intervals they paused and revolved very 
slowly, holding wide their gay skirts with 
the tips of their fingers. And at the end of 
the promenade they disappeared into the 
fitting room without a backward glance, 
like ladies of fashion van- 
ishing into some splendid 
doorway, unconscious of 
the crowd left gaping at 
the awning. 


EHIND the scenes 
they were very ordi- 
nary young women who 
sat about in their cami- 
fa soles and gossiped and 
powdered and sometimes 











caught, in that brief 

scrutiny, every detail of her appearance, 
frowning a little over her tweedish-colored 
dress, but noting with approval the 
smooth rondure of her head among the 
bangs, waves and shingles of the stocking 
counter. He hung on his heel for an in- 
stant as he came opposite Lydia, then 
turned and walked slowly to the elevator. 


T THE elevator he paused again, and 
finally came back to the stocking 
counter. 

“T happened to notice you as I went 
by,” he said to Lydia. ‘I was just won- 
dering ——”’ 

He paused and studied her critically 
and in silence. For Mr. Waghorne, every 
woman was an unfinished or badly treated 
portrait until he had taken her in hand 
himself. And now, looking at Lydia, his 
imagination clothed her in a gown of green, 
trailing pale ribbons like a young birch 
tree in spring—it was in the French Room 
now, behind a double partition of glass— 
set golden shoes on her feet, and sent them 
tripping down a raised platform between 
rows of the wistful middle-aged, to remind 
them that they could never be twenty-one 





quarreled bitterly but 
without tears. They had no reticences and 
few prejudices. The only thing they un- 
grudgingly admired was an authentic ad- 
vance model, and the only thing they 
unequivocally condemned was a last sea- 
son’s silhouette. Lydia liked them reluc 
tantly and imitated them as closely as she 
could, but she had no sense of being one o! 
them. For they lived brightly in the pres- 
ent, and fled the thought of middle age, 
and she had known the seriousness of ai- 
bition. 

At intervals Mr. Waghorne appeared 
behind the scenes, darting hither aiid 
thither so quickly that one could almost 
follow the pattern left by his white spats 
in the air as he passed. He was always 
happiest during the week of the fashion 
parade, for dress was the absorbing pas- 
sion of his life. 

It was a virus in his blood that broke out, 
if it could find no other outlet, in spots on 
his hose and cravats. And now he was 
everywhere, he*oversaw everything, lic 
criticized everything, he dragged the mod- 
els back when their feet were on the very 


(Continued on Page 206) 
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“Whatever your hosiery 
needs, chiffon weights, heavy 





thread-silk stockings, silk mix- 

tures, plain or novelty hose, you 

can find these among the new 

McCallum Hosiery at prices 

ranging from $2. to $100. 
the pair. 
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Y O U 


McCallum Fall 
Style Openings 


OW, at the very moment when the smartest and love- 
liest of autumn fashions are being shown, McCallum 
offers you the latest and most authentic styles in hosiery. 
And now, as always, McCallum color supremacy is apparent. 


Beginning October 4, McCallum introduces the newest 
in fall hosiery in smart shops from Fifth Avenue to the 
Golden Gate, wherever you do your shopping. For all the 
stores that feature these exquisite stockings are concentrating 
their every effort upon showing a full and complete variety, 
as to styles, textures and colors. 


Ask at your favorite shop to see the new McCallums. 
You will be delighted with the new colors, the swankiness 
of the season’s novelties, and the elegance of the more con- 
servative stockings. And you will recognize in every pair 
you examine the superb quality and full-fashioned fit that 
distinguish all McCallum Hosiery. If your dealer does not 
catry these new stockings, write us and we will tell you 
where you may be served. A request, too, will bring you 
the authoritative McCallum Book of Hosiery. McCallum 
Hosiery Company, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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“Ohe New cAutumn Shades 


Wherever smart people congregate 
McCallum leadership in hosiery style and 
color is acclaimed. This season the soft 
tans, beiges and flesh tones are the smart- 
est of stocking colors, as witness the new 
McCallum Fall Shades listed below, which 
you can have in hosiery, at prices ranging 
from $2. to $100. a pair. 


THE NEWEST COLORS 













Chanella Moonlight *Bisontine 
Chanois Zinc Ivory 
Chanral Opal Grey Atmosphere 
Mellow Gunmetal Rachelle 
Bran Tangee Parchment 
Fallow French Nude Peach 
Biscuit *Fawnee Black 
Light Pink *Gnu White 
Mauve *Gazelle Navy 
Dove Grey *Kudu Silver 
Cendre *Uribi Gold 


* Antelope shades 
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Silk Hosiery 
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THROUGH THE AGES SERIES = NO 5 


Scrubbing aPorch in Nuernberg:i700 


Ounciiainae the Middle Ages and 
early modern period, one of the most ‘im- 
portant adjuncts to scrubbing was a soft 
soap made at home. Sand and ashes were 
the great scourers. 


In this day- of cleanliness you have 
Sapolio; easy to use, exceptional in re- 
sults. For floors of marble, tile, and lino 
leum; and for painted woodwork. Large 
cake—no waste; no disagreeable dust or 
odor. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY 
439 West Street, New York, U.S. A. 


SAPOLIO YY 
The Standard of Value 
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Cleaning problems 
of to-da 























HOUGHTFUL women recognize two 
good reasons why they buy Liretme. 


First, because dollar for dollar it is 
the most valuable and most satisfac- 
tory Aluminum Ware you can buy. 


Second, because every piece of 
Liretime is Guaranteed to serve the 
good cook who buys it as long as 
she lives. 


The service of Liretime is: Guar- 
anteed by every dealer who sells it. 
That Guarantee involves his own 
reputation, as well as our reputation 
as manufacturers. 

Thatis why Liretime Dealersareselect- 
ed with care; that is why the position of 
the Dealerinhiscommunity, hispersonal 
character and his standing with his cus- 
tomers are important considerations. 


“The BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


Trust your Liretime Dealer. If, at any 
time, any piece of LiFETIME proves un- 
satisfactory in any way, return it to the 
good merchant who sold it. He will re- 
place it without charge, immediately 
and without question. LireTIME must 
serve you as long as you live. 


ALUMINUM Propucts CoMPANY 
La Grange, Ill. Oakland, Calif. 
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steps of the platform and made them ex- 
change hats all round; he was always in 
a fever of frustrated artistry, and he was 
always triumphantly right. 

He paid very little attention to Lydia, 
and she thought he had forgotten her. 
But one afternoon he paused beside her 
and asked with unexpected interest, 
‘Well, do you think you will go into mod- 
eling as a profession?”’ 

She shook her head, and answered with 
a touch of pride he didn’t take time to ob- 
serve: “It’s very amusing as an experi- 
ence. But it’s really the business side of 
clothes that interests me more. I’d 
much rather sell them than wear 
them.” 

“Think you could sell them?” 
asked Mr. Waghorne. 

“T’m sure I could,” 
replied Lydia eagerly. 
“‘Tt’s the one thing in the 
world I want most todo.” 


E STUDIED her 
thoughtfully. She 
was wearing a wrap of 
rust-colored chiffon with a fantastic collar 
of orange and rust-colored feathers, and 
her slimness and youth made it almost 
worth the price on the ticket attached to 
the lining. Lydia waited breathlessly. Mr. 
Waghorne, she knew, selected his sales staff 
for the selling quality that lay in their 
youth and figures. Was he considering— 
was he thinking 
“They shouldn’t have shirred that 
thing on the shoulders,” said Mr. Wag- 
horne irritably. “It spoils the draping at 
the side.”” And he hurried away. 

But on the day the style parade closed, 
he spoke to her again. Hurrying by, he 
paused for a moment as though the sight 
of her had reminded him of something he 
had almost forgotten. “‘Oh, by the way,” 
he said, “‘what we were talking about the 
other day—I spoke to the manager of 
your department, and you are being trans- 
ferred to the Ready-to-Wear Gowns and 
Wraps on Monday.” 

She gazed back at him, transfigured on 
the instant, her face shining with incredu- 
lous joy. So life did go on, after all! Like 
pictures sharpened suddenly into focus, 
all the bright scenes of her fancy came 
back to her, their detail high and clear. 
Once more she was Lydia of the trium- 
phant Sunday headlines; Lydia Pringle, 
the Woman Who Shattered Tradition; 
Lydia Pringle, the Power Behind Retail 
Trade. 

“Tt isn’t enough to show the goods; you 
have to be able to show them off,’” Mr. 
Waghorne was saying. “‘ Keep your figure, 
young lady ——”’ 





HE hardly heard him. Her fingers were 
on the handle of the door to the red and 

blue and gold room; she wanted only to 
be alone and to let herself into that secret 
chamber of her heart. She hurried into the 
next fitting room to change into her street 
clothes. But the fitting room was already 
occupied by Mrs. Howie, the tallest, fair- 
est and slimmest of all the models. She 
was busy before the long mirror adapting 
her platform make-up to the street, and 
her reflection smiled across the room at 
Lydia. 

“Well, what’s new?” she said, carefully 
rubbing out the scornful droop at the 
corners of her eyes and disclosing an ex- 
pression unexpectedly amiable. 

“T’ve just been talking to Mr. Wag- 
horne,”” said Lydia, and she added, for 
she couldn’t keep it to herself a moment 
longer: ‘‘He’s having me transferred to 
his department on Monday.” 

“Isn’t he a scream?”’ said Mrs. Howie. 
“Well, I don’t envy you, if he buzzes 
around there like he does here.”” She skill- 
fully blended an area of powder and rouge. 
“Never mind, it will be a change,” she 
said comfortingly. “I often feel I’d do 
anything for a change—go and work in 
the basement or something. I get so dead 
tired of clothes and looks. Half the time I 
don’t care if I look like an old hag.” 







Oh, well, what did Mrs. Howie matter? 
Lydia had found herself; she was sure of 
herself at last. She sat down on one of the 
stiff little fitting-room chairs to wait her 
turn at the mirror. And presently was far 
away in her glamorous flat; and she was 
standing by the mantel, and beside her 
there stood a man. He wore a gray suit 
and white spats, and his arms were laid 
along the mantelpiece and his head was 
bowed above them. “I will always re. 
member you as the one who helped me 
when I needed it most,” she was saying 
gently. ‘But can’t you understand? | 
have put that sort of thing absolutely out 
of my life. I want to live to show that a 
woman can do a man’s work ina 
man’s world.” 


she slipped out of the employes’ 
exit and set out on the walk home. 
It was the warmest 
afternoon of an early 
April. The air was 
full of amber light 
and held the fra- 
grance of spring, 
borne from fields a 
dozen miles away. 
Spring was there, invading the city in 
spite of itself, triumphing over the con- 
crete that tried to keep it out by sealing 
over the year’s young grass. It was there 
in the eyes of Lydia, though she did not 
know it herself. 


At twenty-five minutes past five | 


HE turned in to tea at the door of the | 


Brass Kettle Inn, and groped her way 
up the dark flight of stairs to the room 
above. Lydia went to the Brass Kettle 
Inn as often as her purse allowed, hav- 
ing been attracted to it first by its adver- 
tisement, which announced it as a tea room 


for independent business women of dis- 


criminating taste. 


Today there were a dozen or more 


middle-aged ladies taking tea at the little 
tables. Lydia sat near two of them and 
watched them wistfully. She liked their 
assured gestures, their air of belonging to 
the larger life of woman. She lingered as 
long as possible over her salad and tea. 
Here was the only setting outside her 
dreams in which she really belonged. Ten 
years from now—five years—she would be 


here as a recognized patron, as an institu- | 
tion. a 


She finished her salad and tea and, 
glancing at her watch as though suddenly 
remembering an important engagement, 
rose, paid her check and hurried down the 
stairs to the bright street. The air was 
still golden and a little breeze was wander- 
ing through the streets. 

The evening was so warm that she 
would have gone to sit on one of the 
benches in the little park half a dozen 
blocks beyond Welland House, had she 
not known that it would be filled tonight 
with lovers courting so openly that passers- 
by would be warm with the em)barrass- 
ment they should have felt themselves. S0 
she decided she would go back to hier own 


room, and shut her door against the world. - 


She had a dozen plans now where she had 
had only one before; a hundred trium- 
phant scenes were dancing through her 
head. 


PRING had invaded even Welland 

House. The windows were open and the 
starched white curtains were billowing 
sedately inward like decorous skirts caught 
in a mild gale. Lydia ran past them up the 
stairs and hurried along the corridor to 
her own room. There she shut t!ie door, 
threw her hat on the cot bed, and went 
over to the mirror. 

She stood for a moment studying hef- 
self thoughtfully. Presently she pulled 
out her hairpins and let down hier halt. 
She brushed it out and twisted it into 4 
tight, shining roll high at the back of her 
head. This was how she would wear tt 
when she was at leisure in her own flat. 
With a big carved jade comb —— She 
picked up the mirror and studied the effect 
from the sides. Then she began slowly 


(Continued on Page 209) 
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ROPER shampooing is what makes your hair soft 

and silky. It brings out all the real life and lustre, 

all the natural wave and color, and leaves it fresh- 
looking, glossy and bright. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 

and gumiy 'y, and the strands cling together, and it feels 


harsh anc! disagreeable to the touch, it is because your 

hair has not been shampooed properly. 

_ While your hair must have frequent and regular wash- 

+ Page keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh effect 
ree ; 


‘ali which is common in ordinary soaps. The 




























a than a Shampoo, 
it’s “BEAUTY INSURANCE” 
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Depends upon Your Hair 


Without beautiful, well-kept hair, you can never be really attractive. Soft, silky hair is the 
most ALLURING CHARM any woman can possess. 
It makes the plainest features appear soft and sweet. Fortunately, iesaiiiiad hair is no longer 
a matter of luck. You,. too, can have beautiful hair if you shampoo it properly. 


free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you can make 
your hair look, just follow this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm water. 

Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, 
rubbing it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and all 
through the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather. This should be rubbed in thorough- 
ly and briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and dirt that stick to 
the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified lather, give 
the hair a good rinsing. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and rub- 
bing it in briskly as before. 


Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me a generous supply of 
entitled ‘Why Proper Shampooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE.”’ 


coerce e eee ere eee reeeeeereeeeeeeseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeees? 
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After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp in at 
least two changes of clear, fresh, warm water. This is 
very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your hair eve be- 

fore itis dry, for it will be delightfully soft and silky. 
The entire mass, even while wet, will feel loose, fluffy 
and light to the touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your fingers. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your hair will 
dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of be- 
ing much thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want to always be remembered for your beau- 
tiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a certain day 
each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the scalp soft and 
the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


26M-37 


“*Mulsified’”? FREE, all charges paid. Also your booklet 
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In Canada address, THE R. L. WATKINS CO.. 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ont. 4 
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The a lagic Rug ntieth Century 


Magic! It takes the. drudgery out of housework. 

Magic! It’s cleaned with a few whisks of a dry mop. 

Magic! It’s made on a felt base with an enamel-like 
surface in a score of patterns and colors. 





Magic! It’s made absolutely waterproof to insure long wear. 

Magic! It’s sold at retail in room sizes from $9 to $18 be- 
cause of enormous production. 

If every woman knew what every present owner knows, every house would have a Bird’s Neponset Ru 


If any salesman says “It’s Bird’s” that’s really a// you need to know. Look for the patented red wax ben. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT DALLAS BIRD & SON, inc. Manufadurers of Bird’s Twin Shingles, 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA ST. PAUL HOUSTON 


Established 1795 Bird’s Paroid Roofing, Bird’s Design 
INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY Pioneers in Felt-Base Floor Coverings Roofing, Bird's Black Building Paper, 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE EAST WALPOLE, MASS. and Bird’s Wall Board. 
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take out the pins once more. But before 
she could demolish the coiffure of a dis- 
tineuished woman financier discovered in 
a :noment of leisure, the telephone bell 
rarig far below. 

| vdia paused with her hairpins in her 
hand, and stood very still, listening.’ 
Whatever she was doing, the sound of the 
telephone never failed to transfix her into 
rividity, as though she had been touched 
bv a sudden spell, like a princess in a fairy 
tale. It rang again, and the next moment 
was followed by four short rings and one 
long on the house bell—her signal! 

She thrust back the hairpins, and hur- 
ried down the corridors and stairs. The 
starched white curtains billowed gravely 
as she passed, and she was suddenly aware 
of them and of the sweet smell of April 
that flowed in under them as they moved. 
She had the gayest sense of something un- 
usual about to happen. It was unbeliev- 
able how exciting the telephone looked, 
standing with its receiver up-ended on the 
little table. 

She picked it up with eager fingers. 

“Is this Miss Lydia Pringle?’’ asked 
Kenneth Toole’s voice. 


Bley hand trembled on the receiver, 
but she kept her voice steady. “‘ Yes. 
Who is speaking ?”’ she asked. 

“It’s Kenneth—Kenneth Toole,” he 
said. ‘‘May I—are you doing anything 
this evening?” 

She pulled a chair over with the toe of 
her shoe and sat down. ‘I was going to— 
that is, did you want ——”’ she began, and 
stopped because the beating of her heart 
was sounding in her voice. 

His voice over the telephone held an un- 
accustomed wistfulness. ‘‘I wanted to see 
you,” he said. “Could I come tonight?” 

She could feel the tremor of the re- 
ceiver against her ear. Could her hand be 
shaking like that? ‘“‘I’ll be here, I sup- 
pose,” she said “‘I was going to ——”’ 

“T’ll be there in twenty minutes,” he 
said, and was gone. 

Lydia slowly mounted the stairs to her 
room. She closed the door and went over 
to the mirror. She straightened the 
brushes, picked up a buffer and drew it 
across her nails, powdered her nose, picked 
up the hairbrush — Suddenly she 
glanced at her watch. Twenty minutes, he 
had said. Then he would be there at 
twenty minutes to eight. She was all at 
once in a fever of activity. She hurried to 
the cupboard and opened the door. Three 
dresses hung there—a yellow silk party 
dress—she had made it herself and it had 
never seen a party —a ready-made taffeta, 
and a gray-and-blue checked flannel. She 
took out the yellow silk first, held it at 
arm’s length for a moment, and put it 
back. He mustn’t think she was making 
an occasion of it. The taffeta she rejected 
with scarcely a glance; it made her think 
of Cookstown—Cookstown entertaining 
at tea on Sunday afternoon. There re- 
mained only the sober flannel. She hur- 
ri-d into it and back to the mirror. She 
«ded a flush of pink to her cheeks and a 
touch of red to her lips and then, remem- 
ering that Kenneth worked in a drug 

e, wiped it all off recklessly on one of 
institutional towels. 





saad 


{ER HAIR! It made her look old. It 
« made her look like an old maid. Her 
ig fingers had the hairpins out in an 
ii ant. She brushed it and twisted it 
1,0 whorls over her ears. She took it down 
a cain, brushed it till it shone and put it 
once more. She was putting it up for 

tc third time when the doorbell rang. 
'n a panic of haste she thrust in the re- 
maining hairpins. She started for the 
oor, but was back so quickly that her re- 
lection scarcely left the mirror. She 
added a hairpin, a drop of perfume, a dash 
0! powder. She snatched a bright hand- 
ke rchief from a drawer. Then with grave 
dignity she was moving down the stairs. 
_He was there waiting for her in the 
little hall. The mild amethyst light from 


a window rested on his 


bee 





thick brown hair, and his eyes were lifted 
to the turn of the staircase. In that half 
ecclesiastical setting he looked, with his 
serious face and wistful upward gaze, like 
a young acolyte waiting a vision or a sign. 
He held his hat, as though it were some 
sacred symbol, tightly against his breast. 

“Hello, Lydia!” 

“Hello, Ken!” 

He glanced a little helplessly about the 
hall. Welland House was not hospitable 
to callers. There wasn’t even a chair; 
nothing but an old-fashioned hatrack 
with two curved brackets that jealously 
encircled the umbrellas of the young 
women roomers. “I thought we might 
perhaps go for a little walk,” he said hesi- 
tantly. 

“T’ll get my hat,” said Lydia. 


HEY went together into the shabby 
street, and presently they came oppo- 
site a little city park. 

“Let’s go and sit down awhile,” said 
Kenneth. 

It was a pretty park, with a dozen tall 
elm trees and beds of flowering tulips 
guarded by little gréen wire fences. They 
found a bench under a high syringa bush 
in a remote corner, and sat there watching 
the people moving at a distance between 
the tulip beds. Lydia no longer felt the 
constraint of the silence between them; 
the enveloping sense of April was so much 
better than speech. 

“Happy, Lydia?” 

She nodded, and he moved a little nearer 
along the bench. 

How still it was! The elm trees had a 
look of arrested beauty, as though they 
had been caught for an instant in that 
gesture of perfect graciousness, and the 
tulip beds beyond the white pavilion lay 
like a bright pattern on the ground. They 
sat there in an enchanted circle of silence. 
The sound of voices from the distant 
street, the rush of wheels and cry of horns 
belonged to another world. It had noth- 
ing to do with them. 

““You don’t know how I’ve missed you 
all these months,”’ he said at last. 

“There were lots of other girls in Cooks- 
town,” she replied. 

He made an impatient movement. 
“Other girls in Cookstown!” he said. 
“You know what they’re like. They think 
they’re missing life if they don’t come 
down on Saturday night and walk up and 
down Main Street without their hats. 
You don’t know how crude they are, 
Lydia. . . . You are different from 
everybody else,” he added, and his hand 
touched her shoulder lightly and timidly. 


HE smiled contentedly and was silent 

again, watching the dusk gather in 
the corners of the park. She did not move 
away when he came nearer along the 
bench. 

“I’ve bought a share in the business,” 
he said presently; ‘‘and the first thing I 
said was, they had to get someone else to 
mind the fountain. You always hated 
having me mind the fountain, didn’t you?” 

She had always hated having him mind 
the fountain. But now she said gently 
that she had never thought of such a 
thing. It seemed unbelievable to her that 
she had ever hated anything, had ever 
been critical or discontented or ambitious. 
Had there really been a time when she was 
ambitious? 

“When you go away there isn’t any. 
body left,’’ he said, and his hand tightened 
on her shoulder. 

The daylight was quite gone now. The 
evening had drawn shadows about the 
bushes, and the shadows had turned to 
little pools of darkness. There were stars 
tangled in the topmost branches of the 
elm trees. 

“T couldn’t say anything before, but it’s 
different now,” he said. ‘‘ You will—you 
will marry me some time, won’t you, 
Lydia?” 

She turned suddenly into the dark 
curve of his arm and hid her face in his 
shoulder. ‘‘To be married to you,” she 
said passionately, “is the only thing in 
the world I’ve ever really wanted.” 
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Fortify their growing bodies for the day’s work! 


Ralston 


The Whole Wheat Cereal 
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TAILORED TOGS 
—for every type! 


Jack Tar Togs for girls 
and boys lay the founda- 
tion for good taste in 
clothes. And all individ- 
ualities find their types 
in one style or another 
of Jack Tar Togs. 


This girl’s type is Style No. 
2305, of fine quality all 
worsted jersey cloth. 
Trimmed with smartly em- 
broidered knitted fabric. 
Sizes 6 to 16. 


The little fellow’s type is 
Style No. 679, of fine all 
worsted jersey cloth. 
Trimmed with silk hand 
embroidery, silk tie cord, 
and real pearl buttons. 
Sizes 1% to 5. 


Jack Tar Togs—reason- 
able in price—for girls and 
boys at the better shops. 


The STROUSE-BAER CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 











p HILLIPS Milk 


of Magnesia 


For over fifty years ‘Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia’”’ has had the 
unqualified endorsement of phy- 
sicians and dentists. 






























“Phillips Milk of Magnesia’”’ is 
markedly efficient as an Antacid, 
Laxative, and Corrective. 


Always insist upon genuine 
“Phillips,” the original Milk of 
Magnesia. 




















Each bottle contains tested 
and proved directions; also 
authoritative list of uses. 








Prepared only by 
THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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Everybody loves a 


HALLOWEEN 
PARTY 


The Bogie Book tells 
youjusthowtomake . 
yours gay, different — 
and successful 














bright, delightful ideas, and profusely 
illustrated. Its directions are all clear 
and easy to follow. The Bogie Book 
has helped thousands and thousands of 
hostesses to make their Hallowe’en 
affairs happy and successful. This year’s 
book, completely revised, is the 14th 
annual edition. 

Stationers, department stores and 
druggists have Dennison’s holiday goods 
and the Bogie Book, or, send the 
coupon with Io cents (15 cents in 
Canada) for your copy of this useful 


guide to entertaining. 


rN you planning a Hallowe’en 
party at home? Are you giving 
a party for the children? Are you on 
the committee arranging for the party 
at your church, club or lodge? Are 
you going to someone’s Hallowe’en 


party? Then send for your copy of 
THE BOGIE BOOK 


It is the treasure-house of Hallowe’en 
ideas and suggestions. It tells you how 
to decorate your rooms, how to arrange 
the tables, invitations to send, costumes 
to make, games to play, stunts to do, 
and even gives some hints as to appro- 


priate menus to serve. It is the sure P97 wt tte rere n nnn eee - 
recipe for success in Hallowe’en en- DENNISON’S, Dept. L-1 
tertaining. Framingham, Mass. 


I enclose 10 cents (15 cents in Canada) for which 


Its 36 pages are packed with new, please send me a copy of The Bogie Book. 
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Goucher Finds Itself 


(Continued from Page 28) 


joint control to six different Methodist 
conferences was equally futile. The six 
groups would not pull together. They did 
not contribute the money which they 
pledged themselves to give, and the spas- 
modic attitude of each one toward the 
college ranged from neglect of its respon- 
sibilities to undue interference with the 
school administration. 

From a situation of that sort the big 
foundations for the support of education, 
such as the General Education Board, en- 
dowed by Rockefeller, and the Carnegie 
Foundation, were obliged, naturally, to 
remain aloof, although the quality of the 
Goucher teaching itself was, by some mir- 
acle, at all times worthy of support. To 
add to the difficulties, large sums of money 
which Doctor Goucher had contributed 
after his wife’s death were found to be not 
available because of legal entanglements. 

He was succeeded in the presidency 
by Dr. E. A. Noble, who in the course 
of a very brief administration rendered 
Goucher the one service of demon- 
strating that the college could 
not possibly continue under 
the old methods. Such 
public admission of how 
bad the situation was, 
was the first essential 
to bettering it. For 
one thing, it brought 
about the Baltimore 
rally of the educated 
women of America, 
who were determined 
that Goucher should not 
die. Their pleas were 
effective. The college au- 
thorities came to the delayed 
realization that the life of the school 
depended on its freedom from sectarian in- 
terference, and in 1913 they called William 
Westley Guth to the presidency. 


Larger Outlook 


HAT was the beginning of the new lease 

oflife. Now, twelve years later, instead 
of locking its doors and going out of busi- 
ness altogether, Goucher is on the eve of 
locking the doors of its inadequate build- 
ings, in what has become a congested, 
unsuitable city neighborhood, as a prelim- 
inary to moving ten miles out of town to 
a 421-acre campus of field, forest and lake, 
at Towson, all of which is paid for. 

Among the first to respond to the new 
conditions were the educational founda- 
tions and the Goucher alumnz, whose en- 
thusiasm for supporting a living alma 
mater is in sharp contrast to the previous 
hopeless efforts to help an institution 
which did not seem to know how to keep 
out of trouble. Material assistance has 
been received from both the Carnegie 
Foundation and the General Education 
Board in the work of creating endowment 
and promoting the economic welfare of 
faculty members. The college’s first real 
endowment was assured in 1914, the first 
year of the Guth administration, when the 
General Education Board promised two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to- 
ward a million-dollar fund, the remainder 
of which was raised or given chiefly by 
Goucher graduates. This was fully paid in 
by 1922. 

Other contributions and reforms were 
such that by the academic year 1923-24 
the total endowment had become over a 
million and a half, as against $66,000 in 
1912, when Goucher was seriously consid- 
ering closing up shop. In the same twelve- 
year period the number of students in- 
creased from 386 to 1031; the faculty from 
thirty to eighty-six; the number of build- 
ings from nine to twenty-six; the number 
of courses offered from ninety-four to 
300; the library from ten to forty thou- 
sand books; the value of plant and 
equipment from $900,000 to $1,660,000. 
Goucher now has no debt. 








Goucher is finishing up a campaign for 
one million, of which the General Educa- 
tion Board is to give $400,000. The alumnz 
are raising $600,000. Probably it will all 
be paid in by the time this article is pub- 
lished. All of this million is for endowment 
to provide more adequate salaries for the 
faculty. Then will come the work for the 
five million fund, concerning which Presi- 
dent Guth is reasonably optimistic in the 
belief that it is easier to get money for 
buildings than for any other college pur- 
pose. Every graduate and undergraduate 
is already enlisted for the campaign. 

After the removal to the country the 
college property in town will be sold, but 
the entire amount thus realized is to go 
into permanent endowment and not into 
the new building fund. 

Probably the chief reason that the col- 
lege was able to maintain its high scholar- 
ship throughout the period that it was 
constantly on the verge of going to pieces 
financially was that the mismanagement, 

for the most part, took the form of 
either neglect or interference 
with the business adminis- 
tration and did not so 
much concern the work 
of teaching. The fight 
for academic freedom 
was far more success- 
ful than the struggle 
for funds. Even 
President Goucher 
always stood as a bar- 
rier between the 
church, of which he was 
a minister, and the 
faculty. 
The chief affiliation that re- 
mains between Goucher and the 
Methodist denomination is that repre- 
sented on the part of the college by its 
grateful remembrance and recognition of 
the fact that it was founded by Methodists. 
On the other hand, the Methodists are 
proud of it, but realize that they must 
not make it a denominational institution. 
There are a number of Methodists on both 
the board of trustees and the faculty today, 
but they are not there because of their de- 
nominational connection. Methodism is 
not an essential qualification for eligibility. 


‘Religious Influence 


IBLE study is required in either junior 
or senior year, but no student may 
elect it in her first two years, because the 
curriculum makers at Goucher believe that 
a background of history, literature and 
science should come before the Bible 
training. Chapel attendance is not com- 
pulsory; nevertheless, there is always a 
big crowd of girls at the daily noon re- 
ligious service, and the religious activities 
of the students are thoroughly tied into 
the nonacademic interests of the college. 
For example, the voluntary social-service 
work which many of the students do in 
the city of Baltimore is scientifically guided 
by the department of economics and soci- 
ology, but it is financed by the Goucher 
College Christian Association. Beyond ai! 
further question, Goucher has established 
the fact that she is not a sectarian school. 
Tuition at Goucher is only $250 a year. 
Room rent is $175; and the cost of board, 
which also includes laundry service and 
medical care and treatment, is $325 
There is an infirmary fee of five dollars, 
and a charge of $4.50 which covers mem- 
bership fees in college organizations. So 
the compulsory charges of a Goucher stu- 
dent, resident at the college, amount to 
less than $800 a year. There are this 
year, 1925-26, 691 undergraduate women 
living in the fifteen residence halls of the 
college and 366 with their families in Bal- 
timore. No student is allowed to live in a 
boarding house or hotel. 


(Continued on Page 212) 
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mother saved my school for me! 


No. 7 of a series of convincing messages to American Women, from American Women 


HE is a teacher in New York City. For ten 

years she has been in charge of a first-grade 
room. But she found the work unpleasant, almost 
unbearable. Then—but we shall let her tell the 
story. 

“It was Friday morning, and I don’t believe 
I ever saw the children so unruly,” she wrote re- 
cently. ‘‘They seemed possessed. 

‘‘Before noon arrived I was almost ready to 
burst into tears. I felt that I simply couldn’t 
stand another day of teaching. My feet ached, my 
head ached, my nerves were worn to a thread. 

“But I did get through to noon, and the rest helped 
a little. I'll never forget how thankful I was when that 
gong sounded, and the little tots hurried out. 

“That afternoon one of the mothers came to call. I 
remember how I resented her happy face, her seeming 
ignorance of the great responsibility I was carrying, the 
burden of teaching her two children. And I presume I 
didn’t give her a very cordial reception. 

‘But she sat there for an hour or so, watching things. 
Once I lost my temper and scolded a little boy rather 
severely. I noticed this mother looking at me peculiarly. 

“‘And when she started to leave she asked me to come 
to her home for dinner the next day. I went, and that 
visit with her explains why I am writing this letter to you. 

‘She told me about your wonderful shoe. She said she 
knew just how I felt, because she could tell from my 
face. She had felt the same way herself a few years be- 
fore. ‘Of all women,’ she told me, ‘you need this shoe.’ 

‘“‘T can only say now that my work has become really 
a pleasure. I enjoy the children—and they don’t get 
on my nerves. I am ready now, when Friday comes, to 
have a happy time over the week end. Oh, I don’t see 


how any teacher can get along without Arch Preserver 
Shoes.” 





What that mother told this teacher, is the great mes- 
sage that American women are giving to each other today. 


The Nearing 


Look for the trade-mark 
on the sole and lining. 
Not genuine without it. 
Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions. 
All widths. AAAA to E, 


In every part of the country women are sending or 
bringing their friends to shoe stores for the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe. 

They have found that it does do everything we claim 
for it—that it does make happy, vigorous, comfortable 
—and useful feet. 

And they have found that a great many of their former 
troubles were due to the effects of bothersome feet. Not 
weak feet—but abused feet. 

For most feet are healthy and would be all right if the 
right kind of shoes was worn. 

For instance, that’s why we have a concealed, built- 
in arch bridge in the Arch Preserver Shoe. That’s why 
we have a flat inner sole (crosswise). 

The bridge prevents sagging and straining. The flat 
inner sole prevents pinching of the nerves, bones and 
blood-vessels. 

Ordinary shoes do not have these two features—and 
necessarily, ordinary shoes let the feet sag and become 
pinched. . 

You'll feel like a different woman. You'll want to be 
more active. You'll feel more youthful. Those ‘‘nerve 
wrinkles’”’ most likely will leave your face. 

You'll find a new pleasure in all of your activities— 
with a keen anticipation of many ‘‘tasks’’ you used to 
dread. 

You can get the Arch Preserver Shoe for your chil- 
dren, too. It will mean a lifetime of foot happiness for 
them. Start the little feet as they should go. 

You can see by the photographs that the Arch 
Preserver Shoe is correct in style for all occasions. It does 
not sacrifice style for foot health. It combines the two. 

Many of the Arch Preserver Shoe styles are being 
created in our New York Studio with the assistance of 
a Paris correspondent. 

Why not let your feet be a help instead of a hin- 
drance? The coupon below will bring you our booklet 
“Foot Youth’ and the name of your Arch Preserver 
Shoe dealer. 


Made for women and 
misses by only The Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, 
Ohio; for men by only E, 
T. Wright & Company, 
Inc., Rockland, Mass. 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


THE 


ARCH RRESERVER 


Supports where support is needed—bends where the foot bends 


The Selby Shoe Co., Wane’ ..00 sss 


435 7th St., Ports- 
mouth, O. 

Please send postpaid 
your booklet No. L35, 
‘*Foot Youth,’’ and 

name’ your dealer. 


The Arlette 
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“Relieved of wearisome pedaling I 
now sew hour aftér hour making the 
things you “ This wonderful 
little motor giveg my machine the 
speed and ease of dpntrol found in the 
latest electric models.” 

“There are no! screws—bolts or 
nuts needed to attach motor. I simply 
place the motor against the handwheel 
and my foot on the gpeed control pedal 
and sew fast or slow; at acost of onecent 
an hour,—and nevér a broken thread.” 


“This same mtor with attach- 
ments mixes my dake batter; whips 
cream, beats eggs} mixes and beats 
dressing; sharpens knives and tools 
and polishes and buffs silver.” 

Fully guaranteed by the makers of 
the celebrated Hamilton Beach Vacu- 
um Sweeper which} brush-sweeps and 
air-cleans,—the cléaner that gets all 
surface and srmbedded dirt. 

Sold by reliable Dealerseverywhere. 
Write for interestipg booklet. 


HaAmMILTon Beacu Mfc. Co., Racine, Wis. 


























Mixes Cake 


Sharpens 


Hamilton Beach 
Home Motor 
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(Continued from Page 210) 


Fully one-fifth of the students do some- 
thing toward carning their own expenses, 
and an important office of the college is 
that of the appointment bureau, which 
helps both undergraduates and graduates 
to find work to their liking. Last year 103 
undergraduates earned $7700 by the work 
they found time to do between and after 
classes and study periods. In the summer 
vacation 152 girls earned $21,000. There 
are, besides, loan funds and scholarships 
for girls who need such 
aid and who can win it 


from mothers were a most important part 
of the material for guidance in the han- 
dling of individual cases, which, almost 
never, are cases requiring discipline, but 
situations calling for guidance and sym- 
pathy. The matter of discipline, when it 
is needed, is left largely to the students 
themselves through their self-government 
organization, the officers of which co- 
operate with the counselors. 

Supervision of the girl’s mental progress 
is based on the assumption that the col- 
lege itself should have some voice in her 
choice of work. In other 
words, while there is lib- 





by their academic 
standing. 

The students are a 
democratic lot, and the 
life of the college tends 
to make them so, no 
matter what they may 
be like at entrance. 
There can be no favor- 
itism in such vital mat- 
ters as the assignment 
of living quarters, for 
example, because the 
drawing of rooms is by 
lot. But the most con- 
vincing evidence of the 
democracy is in the 
status of the sorority at 
Goucher. This is the 
only woman’s college in the first group 
that allows the secret Greek letter organi- 
zation, and many faculty members and 
alumne regret that Goucher has that dis- 
tinction. There wasa vigorous fight against 
the sorority system nearly twenty years 
ago, when Jessie Woodrow Wilson, now 
Mrs. Francis B. Sayre, a Goucher student 
in the class of ’08, withdrew from her own 
sorority there and expressed her disap- 
proval of the system as being productive of 
cliques. 

The Goucher controversy continucd, 
chiefly among the alumnz, until 1912, 
when there was a truce, which has since 
continued. No new sororities—they call 
them fraternities at Goucher—have been 
added to the eight which were in existence 
in 1912. Less than one-fifth of the stu- 
dents belong to them. They are not al- 
lowed to have sorority houses, and there is 
no Official college recognition of their 
existence. Each group may hire a room in 
the vicinity of college for meetings, and it 
is customary for sorority members to go to 
these meeting places once a week for sup- 
per. So the sorority in the mild form 
which it has assumed at Goucher is not an 
upsetting factor. There is no heartbreak- 
ing experience of being snubbed for the 
students who are not elected, and the few 
who are chosen must have qualifications 
other than that of sorority membership 
for student leadership. 


The Glass is the Unit 


HE real unit at Goucher is the class. 

There are no irregular or special stu- 
dents. Every girl is completely associated 
and identified from the outset with the 
group to which she expects to belong for 
four years of hard work and much fun. So 
Goucher spirit gets subdivided only into 
the loyalties to the four classes, and it 
does not become attenuated by the proc- 
ess. Dramatics, athletics, all the activities 
are managed for the glory of Goucher or 
the class, not to produce individual stars 
and heroines. 

Three-fourths of the students prepare 
for entrance in public schools, but whether 
they come from private or free schools all 
are scrutinized with the same regard for 
getting the right sort of material to con- 
vert into educated womanhood. 

The conduct and general make-up of a 
parent, especially the mother, is one of the 
factors in Goucher’s appraisal of young 
women both before and after they have 
entered college. Once enrolled, the stu- 
dent’s social and moral welfare is looked 
after by two members of the faculty, Pro- 
fessors Elizabeth C. Mason and Frances 
R. Conner, who are the official student 
counselors. Both assured me that letters 








eral opportunity for 
elective courses, no stu- 
dent is allowed to floun- 
der about in them 
ws without knowing why 
she is there and with- 
out steadily progressive 
preparation for each 
next step in her course. 
In freshman year she is 
encouraged to think 
about her major. In 
sophomore year she 
must know what they 
are going to be, and get 
her background in the 
prerequisite courses ac- 
cordingly. This system 
has two important re- 
sults. The student leaves no gaps behind 
her which are going to be fatal to complete 
understanding of her junior and senior 
year work, and when she enters a given 
course as her major the professor knows 
automatically that he need not waste the 
time of the class in €xplaining elemental 
preliminaries to her. 





“ELEANOR CAMPBELL 


Physical Training 


LL this implies hard work on the part of 
the students and recognition by the 
college that they cannot do it unless they 
are in full health and physical vigor, which 
suggests another field in which Goucher 
has been a pioneer since Dr. Lilian Welsh 
joined the faculty. Dr. Welsh is not only 
a physician but an educator, and has been a 
leader in the feminist movement. She 
went to Goucher assured that she would 
be allowed to make health a coérdinate 
of education, with full authority to teach 
women how to take care of themselves. 
She was made a full professor of the fac- 
ulty and a member of the board of control. 
At that time hygiene and exercise were 
being put into the régime of all the wom- 
en’s colleges for brief periods during a part 
of the course. Dr. Welsh demanded more. 
Physiology was required of all students, 
and was a major requirement for all who 
elected biology. Physical training was 
made compulsory for three hours a week 
throughout the four years. That require- 
ment still holds, and may be met either 
through the supervised sports and ath- 
letics, or in the prescribed gymnasium 
work. 

Under the supervision of Dr. Welsh, 
Goucher has been teaching her students 
about their own physiology as women— 
has been telling them the things which in- 
telligent mothers should tell their daugh- 
ters, but seldom do. 

That this phase of the college work has 
been as effective as anything else in the 
curriculum is shown by the alumnez statis- 
tics. Goucher has had, all told, 5426 
alumnz, graduate and nongraduate; and 
only 3 per cent of them have died since 
the graduation of the first class, of six 
women, in 1892. Of the total number, 
2281 finished their course and won the 
A.B. degree, and more than 10 per cent of 
these went on to higher degrees in grad- 
uate universities. More than half of all 
the alumnz are in the professions, most of 
them as teachers in colleges and high- 
grade schools. Forty-three per cent are 
married, and 62 per cent of the wives 
have children—609 sons and 578 daugh- 
ters. Some of the daughters already are 
Goucher students. Many more are to 
come to share in the good fortune foretold 
by the horseshoe found on the new campus. 
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Save money, 
time and hands— } 
use BRILLO 


You will find Brillo the handy, 
economicalcleanerforaluminum 
—for agate, iron, and all other 
utensils—for stoves, sinks, tubs, 
woodwork, tiling—for any sur- 
face that needs washing, scour- 
ing or scrubbing. 130,000,000 
packages sold. 

Brillo—the soft fibre lubricated 
padsand polisher—cleansquickly 
—costs little—goes far. Prove it 
by sending the coupon—today! 
BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensii 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresg:, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores: 
and at leading department, hardware and 
grocery stores. 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Send this 
coupou— 
get the 
proof! 


ee eee 


Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y- 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of BRILLO. 





Name__ ——- 
Address i a 


Dealer___ 
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NE€ W... anew pattern in Tudor Plate: lovely as the queen it’s named for: 
Mary Stuart. Proud asa queen in its clear classic outlines... A pattern that the 
bride of October or June will be happy-as-a-queen to live forever-after with ...! 
Study it on this page... Ask to see it, in its silvery reality, at your dealer’s. 

@ Note that you can get a service for six covers in TUDOR 


PLATE... 29 pieces, in a sapphire-blue chest... for $17.00 
...@nd TUDOR PLATE #5 guaranteed for 25 years of use. 
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Mothers asked for this 


soft, soothing tissue 


For years, mothers have been seeking a toilet tissue 
that was soft, pure, absorbent and absolutely safe for 
children. They now have it in ScotTissue. Made as 
mothers asked us to make it—snowy white, hygien- 
ically pure, kind to the most sensitive skin. Ask your 
doctor. 








ScotTissue belongs in every perfectly appointed 
bathroom for the comfort and well-being of every mem- 
ber of the family. Easy to buy—just say “ScotTissue.” 





TRADE MARK REG US. PATENT OFFICE ANO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Copyright 1923 Mas? eS 
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Scott Paper Company 


Chester, Pa. U.S.A. 
00 SHEETS 4% x 5 INCHES a 











15 cents a roll 
Our Offer 


If your deaier cannot supply you, send us 15 cents 
with your dealer's name and we will send you a 
full size roll of ScotTissue, prepaid. 
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a|NE just can’t have too many bas- 
%| kets, for their uses are innumerable. 
% | And besides, it’s such fun to make 
s@//| them! Anyone can do it when 
‘Monseh) needles from the long-leaf yellow 
pine are used, with raffia stitching to hold 
them together, and some of the most graceful 
S baskets imaginable will result. 
} Dyed pine needles were used for all the bas- 
kets shown here, but natural-colored needles 
| are also very effective. The longer yellow pine 
» needles come in groups of three, bound to- 
} gether at the base by a natural sheath. Ina 
few of our baskets, this sheath is left on and 
| forms part of the decoration, but for the most 
| part the sheath is either pulled or cut off. 
| To start a basket, tie together with raffia 
' two or three groups—depending on size of 
| groups—about 2 inches from base, and wrap 
} raffia around them for this 2 inches, passing 
} needle through several times. A sharp raffia 








An inch-wide vari- 
colored band around 
the top brightens 


the dark brown 
background of the 
fruit bowl at left. 


height, and then work more directly upward 
for an inch with varicolored needles, until, 
with a wired stripe for a finish, you have a bowl 
314 inches high and 1034 inches across top. 


HE green flower holder, at lower left. 

designed to hold a glass or other flower 
receptacle, would also be attractive in the 
natural brown of the needles. Instead of the 
varicolored needles used in handles, fancy 
stitches in colored raffia might be used. For 
this basket, 4 ounces bright green needles, 1 
ounce of matching raffia, less than an ounce 
of pine needles in assorted colors, and 24% 
yards of milliner’s wire were used. Make a 
base 414 inches in diameter and finish with a 
wired stripe. For rest of basket, leave natural 
sheath on needles, being certain always to lay 
them so that sheath is on outside. Flare out 
very sharply until a diameter of 814 inches 
across top is reached at a height of 114 inches. 











needle is used. When base of needles is reached, 











Finish with a wired stripe, and turn sharply in 











| pass needle through and commence to coil into 








until almost as small an opening is formed as 





' adisk, sewing together as you go. Continue 

§ to enlarge disk until it is proper size for base 

of your basket, being careful to place stitches 

' very close together at first. They will become 
much wider apart as diameter of circle increases. 
If evident they will be too far apart by the 
time the proper size is reached, insert addi- 
tional stitches between the others. As you sew 
the coils, split stitches of previous round—as in 
sketch No. 1, page 224—- giving appearance of a 
chain stitch. Join needles only at ends, so 
that work will not vary in thickness. 

A firmer, better basket is made by using as 
an adjunct hat or lace wire. A little metal 
sheath can be bought to join the two ends of wire and make a 
circle. These sheaths are convenient when a large circle is 
wanted, but are not necessary, as ends can be lapped and 
enough of pine-needle padding cut away to prevent extra 
thickness from forming at lap. 


HE wired stripes, often mentioned in these directions, 

are formed as follows: Sew one group of needles to the 
basket, base of group to right, sew through next stitch in 
basket to hold it on, and then put in another group of needles 
and the wire, allowing wire to extend an inch or two to 
right of needles. Wrap needles and wire with raffia and sew 
to basket every time your last wrapping is even with a stitch 
in basket. Continue around basket and cover laps. 

In padding wire circles for use in handles, it is well for the 
amateur to fasten pine-needle padding to wire by wrapping 
wire around it to hold it, and then wrapping with raffia, 
stitching through every little way for firmness. After you 
become expert, you can do without the tie wire. 

In making a basket’s sides, mark with thread where you 
start up sides, as you will stop there in finishing widest part. 
Shaping is done by drawing in coil of needles gradually on 
top of preceding row, or flaring them out, as the case may*be. 

The fruit bowl at top of page requires 7 ounces brown 
needles, and 1 ounce of assorted colors—rose, emerald, 
chartreuse, wistaria and red; 2 ounces brown raffia, and 54% 
yards of milliner’s wire. The base is a disk 6 inches in diam- 
eter, finished with a wired stripe and held by a perpendicular 


Bright green is the graceful flower holder above, with vari- 
colored needles used for the triangular insets of handles. 





Pine-Veedle Basketry 


An Art We All May Learn 
By ANNE B. and HELEN B. CAL 


rim of four more stripes. The base was strengthened by 
bracing the bottom with two crossed wires wrapped with 
raffia, and with ends fastened in wired stripes. From base, 
flare out basket sharply until diameter across top is 11 inches, 
and height about 244 inches. Insert a wired stripe at this 










Rose silk lines 
these three sepa- 
rate parts of the 
basket in photo- 
graph at lower 
































A blue center and handle, and rose top and bottom, lend con- 
trast to this fascinating Chinese-lantern basket. 


diameter of base, or about 414 inches; then 
turn up for 114 inches, shaping as in photo- 
graph. The last half inch flares out again, and 
is finished with a wired stripe, making diame- 
ter of top 4% inches, and height of holder 444 
inches. The handle is formed by bending three 
sharp points at equidistant places in a 31-inch 
wire circle that has been padded and wrapped. 
Wrap wires at point and fasten to wired stripe at 
basket’s greatest diameter, at three equidistant 
points. Fasten top of handle to basket as in 
photograph, allowing a 134-inch spread at rim 
where handle forms triangles. Fill triangles, 
working from outside, with varicolored needles. 

The lantern basket in center below is made from 414 ounces 
of rose-colored and 31% ounces of green-blue pine needles, a 
scant ounce rose-colored raffia and a little more than an 
ounce of green-blue raffia, 3 yards of lace wire and 6 yards 
of milliner’s wire. It would be effective also in natural-brown 
needles, with wired stripes around center wrapped in gay- 
colored raffia. Make a 3-inch disk of rose needles, and finish 
with a blue wired stripe. On this, superimpose two more blue 
wired stripes, and turn so that stripes form a rim on bottom 
of base. Continue with rose-colored needles, flaring out until 
basket has a diameter of 534 inches at a height of 114 inches. 
Continue with a slight inward curve until height is 2 inches. 
Next make a disk of blue needles slightly larger than top of 
part just finished. Bind with a solid stripe and superim- 
pose two more stripes above this, on smoother side, to make 
arim. Now prepare lining for this portion of basket. Cut 
a circle of buckram that will exactly fit the blue disk. Cut 
another piece of buckram for sides, 114 inches wide and a 
little longer than circumference of circle, to allow for lap. 
Cover each piece with silk, and sew side piece to bottom 
buckram circle, making a round, silk-lined box. Where top 
and bottom join on inside of box tack a group of pine 
needles. 

Sew a group of blue needles around top of silk sides, and 
add two more groups on inside to form a rim, finishing 
with a wired stripe. 


(Continued on Page 224) 





Dark brown needles make the attractive fruit tray above, but 
natural-colored needles would be equally effective. 
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MeriCcas 
FINEST HOMES 


Caracas, Venezuela 


‘‘For twelve years, we have known the 
Hamilton. Each year its tone grows 
richer, fuller and more beautiful, in 
spite of the extreme heat and ¢great 
temperature changes. We could never 
give up our Hamilton.’’ 


Enrique Arvelo 


More than 125,000 happy 
families the world over volun- 
tarily pay tribute to the 
Hamilton Piano—its remark- 
able capacity for remaining 
in tune, its extra sturdy con- 
struction and the many happy 
hours of recreation it has 
brought them. The enduring 
richness and _ resonance of 
Hamilton tone makes it a 
favorite wherever good music 
is appreciated. You are sure 
to be interested in a demon- 
stration of the Hamilton 
Piano by your local dealer. 


VALUABLE BOOKLET 
FREE 


“How to Know a Good Piano” isa 
booklet that will be of interest to 
every home — particularly with 
children. A copy is yours, free. 
Ask your dealer for it, or write us. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HAMILTON 


PIANOS 











City.. 


The Baldwin Piano Co., Dept. H 
142 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me your new FREE book 
“*How to Know a Good Piano.” 





New French Pillows and How to Make Them 
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With that knack 
for the unusual 
which is so typ- 
ically French, the 
top of pillow at 
left above was 
made of flowered 
chintz,theroseand 
mauve flowers 
lightly embroid- 
ered in silver, and 
background almost 
covered with silver 
braid. We, how- 
ever, may substi- 
tute brocaded satin 
or metal cloth in a 
color blending with 
the fuchsia velvet 
panels. 


Silver lamé and bright green silk brocaded in silver make the pillow above. 








If we cannot buy 
pillows of the 
proper dimensions 
to fit these lovely 
covers, we may 
make them our- 
selves of muslin, 
Ordinary cotton 
filling makes the 
inside, stuffed just 
enough to make 
them softly collap- 
sible, That at up 
per left measures 
17 by 3714 inches; 
at upper right, 
241% by 2634 
inches, and the 
third 18 by 2434 
inches. 
SE. 


A striped blue- 


green damask and changeable copper-and-blue taffeta were used for that at upper right. 


RIS’ own particular trilogy —smart- 
Pres luxury and distinction—marks 
these charming new pillows that fairly 
beg us to adopt them for our own. The 
adoption is perfectly simple, too, for, de- 
spite their effectiveness, the pillows are 
delightfully easy to make, and what an 
air of decorative sophistication they will 
give to any living room or parlor! 

In the measurements that follow, 38 
inch is allowed for seams. For the pillow 
at upper left, buy 14 yard 40-inch brocaded 
satin or 1144 yards 36-inch silver brocade; 
11% yards 40-inch fuchsia velvet; 134 yards 
40-inch matching radium silk; 134 yards 
Y-inch silver cord; and 234 yards 7-inch 
silver fringe. For top, cut a 1734 by 384% 
inch piece of brocade. To each 3844-inch 
side, seam a 10-inch-wide velvet panel 4814 
inches long—this to allow for a 5-inch ex- 
tension of velvet at each end, as in sketch 
below. Round off ends of panels. 

Make bottom of fuchsia silk exactly 
like top. On right side of bottom, at each 
end, lay fringe so that edge is even with 
raw edge of silk, and baste. Now with 
right sides of top and bottom facing and 
fringe inside, seam together outer edges, 
leaving open a 1734-inch straight end. 
Before turning to right side, lay panels in 
between top and bottom of pillow casing, 
and hand-sew top of casing to bottom 
along each side seam. Turn to right side. 
Gather each end of panel, as in sketch at 
right, to 4-inch width. Insert pillow and 
close end. Make a 25-inch-long casing of 
2\4-inch-wide bias velvet, and stuff with 
cotton. Slip-stitch silver cord to this vel- 
vet cord, coiling silver cord over an inch of 
velvet at each end, and slip-stitch double 
cord across pillow ends. 

The materials required for pillow at 
upper right are: Blue-green damask with 


gold and brown stripes and flowers of old 
rose and henna, measuring 25 by 27144 
inches (it comes 50 inches wide); 3 yards 
36-inch changeable copper-and-blue taf- 
feta; 8 yards 114-inch open-mesh gold-and- 
silver braid; 3 yards 44-inch gold braid; 
and 34 pound of cotton batting. To each 
side of 25 by 2714 inch damask top, seam an 
834-inch strip of taffeta, mitering corners. 








Above, a corner of pillow at upper 
left shows details of rounded panel 
ends, and double cord trimming ap- 
plied across each end of pillow. The 
cord is lifted at one end, showing 
panel all in one piece. The silver 
Sringe extends unbroken from pil- 
low end around curved panel end. 


On wrong side of taffeta, quilt by hand, in 
diamond design, a layer of cotton batting, 
8 inches wide, leaving *s inch of taffeta 
around outer edge for seam. 

Make a taffeta bottom like top, but 
with border plain instead of quilted, and 
leave one side open between border and 
pillow proper. With right sides facing, 
seam top to bottom all around outer 
edges. Turn on right side, and, working 
on bottom, stitch together top and bottom 
parts of border at inside seams, omitting 
that part of casing left open, but including 
all sides of border. On top cover, hand- 
sew the wider braid around edge of damask 
center, and around outer edge of tatieta 
border. Insert pillow, close open side, and 
cover bottom seam with the narrow braid. 

For the third pillow, buy 1% yard 36- 
inch silver lamé or silver cloth; 7 yard 
36-inch silver brocaded green silk; 2°4 
yards 2-inch smooth, dark-brown fur; 1° 
yards 2-inch silver fringe; 24 yard 36-inch 
black satin; and 114 yards cheesecloth. 
For top, cut a 1614 by 23 inch piece of 
lamé; and four 2%-inch strips of brocade— 
two 19 inches long and two 26 inches long. 
Seam strips to sides of lamé, mitering cor- 
ners. Line with cheesecloth, and seam edge 
of fur band to edge of brocade. 

Now cut a 1214 by 291% inch piece of 
brocade for end flounce. Gather one long 
side to 20-inch width, and put 44-inch 
hem in other sides. Seam gathered edge 
to edge of fur at one end, and put a similar 
flounce at other end of pillow top. For bot- 
tom, cut a 214 by 28 inch piece of black 
satin and line with cheesecloth. With right 
sides of top and bottom facing, flounces 
inside and all raw edges even, seam top 
and bottom together on three sides. Turn 
to right side, insert pillow and close end. 
Sew fringe to end of each flounce. 
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COATS ANKASUITS 
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4 F ca offers this interpre- 
tation of the new blouse 
wrap. This is but one of the 
many Printzess models which a 
leading merchant in your city is 
featuring this Fall. His store also 
features Printzess-Travelure > 
wraps for travel and sport wear, 
and Printzess-Petite for the re- 
quirements of the shorter figure. 
The Printz-Biederman Company, 
Cleveland and New York. 

Prices range from $29.50 to $125.00 














Look for this label. It is the identification of a smart garment, and 
your guarantee of quality. Ask for Printzess apparel by name. 








_ DESIGNED AND TAILORED BY - 
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Does your husband 
tell you everything 


or has he secret thoughts about you? 


How can any woman be sure that she knows all 
her husband's thoughts? 

Take, for example, the evening when you are 
going out with the Joneses for dinner and to theatre. 
You have spent a great deal of time trying to make 
yourself beautiful for the occasion, and you natur- 
ally expect a fair-sized compliment from your 
ibaa’. 

You come into the room all aflutter with excite- 
ment, and ask, hopefully, ‘‘How do I look, John?’’ 

“Lovely, dear, of course,’’ he replies politely, 
“‘you always do.”’ 

There it is again, the same old answer! True, his 
words are flattering enough, but what is that little 
smile that plays about his lips, as he looks you over 
from head to toe? Does it conceal a secret thought? 
Is he thinking: ‘‘ But the cruel truth is, my dear, that 
your figure is not what it used to be!’ 

Because your husband may say very little on this 
delicate subject, don’t think he is blind to the 
changes. He notices! He remembers the slimness, 
the girlishness of your figure before you married 
him—he knows as well as you do the effect of those 
extra pounds that have come along since then. 


A proved, simple, non-dieting method of 
achieving the youthful figure 


Almost all women who are worried about a few 
extra pounds’ weight should not be worried about 
them. 

To such women there is this divinely comforting 
thought: An alluring figure is not dependent on 
youth—is not dependent on slimness—it is dependent 
on /ines. Those lines of the figure which destroy the 
appearance of youthful charm can be eliminated; 
those lines which bespeak grace and litheness can 
be emphasized. 

There is a sure proved way of giving a lively 
swinging grace to the figure—not by dieting—not 
by excessive exercise, but by correcting its lines. 


Pounds and years removed by changing a 
few simple lines of the figure 


Experts who have studied the subject say that 
sagging posture, curved back, protruding stomach 
—most of the defects in figure which emphasize age 
and weight—follow directly from the sagging of the 
Spine at the waistline. Then the hips appear to 
widen, the torso,to broaden, weight and age 
begin to show. 

And these experts have demonstrated that when 
the lines of the spine are straightened, the figure gains 
in grace as if by magic. Immediately it becomes 
more youthful, freer, and in appearance actually 
many pounds lighter. 

There is one corset—and only one—which gives 
exactly this support to the spine. That corset is the 
P. N. Practical Front—a beautiful, stylish corset 
which is distinguished from all others by its 
exclusive feature—the Inner Elastic Vest. 

The effect of the P. N. Inner Elastic Vest is to 
correct the line of the spine, giving it the position and 
the flexibility that are essential to graceful poise 
and youthful appearance. 

The P. N. Practical Front, as no other corset 
does, brings into their proper position the organs of 
the body, especially those in the region of the waist. 
In so doing it gives the body that sculptural firm- 
ness, that neatness of contour which the woman of 
increasing weight so ardently desires. 

And, yet, the P. N. Practical Front is distinctly a 
comfortable corset. It adapts itself to the figure; ac- 
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CfREE—a fascinating booklet 
“The Joy of Looking Slim”’ 


in which Louise Gifford, authority on the figure 


and on posture correction, describes her famous 
course of non-strenuous, simple 


““Correctzve Movements 
Theatrical stars, society leaders, business women go 
to Miss Gifford for her remarkable series of “ cor- 
rective movements’’ when they wish to look slim- 
mer; look younger—be younger. 

Miss Gifford has just written a booklet in which 
her remarkable course is illustrated and described 
so simply and clearly that every woman can follow 
it. It will be sent you, free. Read this page carefully 
for full information. Mail the coupon. 

















commodating itself to every movement. Hosts of 
women have written us in praise of its style and 
comforting ease. More and more women each year 
adopt the P. N. Practical Front as word spreads 
from one woman to another. 


This corset achieves the effect of Louise Gifford’s 
famous course of “Corrective Movements”’ 


T= great actresses, the prominent business and 
society women of New York go to Louise 
Gifford when their posture needs correction and 
when their figure needs reducing. So renowned has 
her remarkable work become that she has been ap- 
pointed by the leading dramatic school of the 
country—that conducted by the Theatre Guild—to 
instruct its students in posture, movement and 
body expression. 

It was she who trained the chorus of'‘Iolanthe”’ 
to do the dances which amazed New York critics 
by their fairy-like lightness. 

Louise Gifford does not advocate diets or stren- 
uous, difficult exercises. Her course comprises a few 
simple ‘‘corrective movements’’ of the body, the 
ad a of which is to correct the » 
ine of the spine. 

The effect of the P. N. Practical 
Front corset on the body is like the 
effect of Miss Gifford’s remarkable 
course, in that the P. N. likewise 
restores the line of the spine; im- 
proves posture by giving proper 
support, and lightens the figure by 
changing those lines in the contour 
which show age and weight. 

Miss Gifford has recognized the 
similarity between the purpose of 
her course of ‘“‘corrective move- 
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ments’’ and the effect of wearing the P. N. Practical 
Front corset. Because of their identical aim she 
has kindly consented to put her system before 
women everywhere. (See the coupon below.) 

It is, of course, not necessary to Plow the Gifford 
course of ‘‘corrective movements’ in order to get 
the full advantages of wearing the P. N., but the 
women who do the movements find them advan- 
tageous in incorporating the benefits of the P. N. 
even more firmly into their system. 

Make this experiment. Go to the shop where 
P. N. Practical Front corsets are shown. Note the 
ease, the comfort, the perfection of the fit. Wear 
the P. N. Practical Front for a few days and Cif the 
experience of other women is any criterion) you 
will know the joy of hearing those words of praise 
that are such a joy to a woman: ‘‘My dear, what 
have you done that makes you look so slender?” 

It will be your secret, and P. N.’s. 





;, 4 for the fascinating booklet by Louise 
Mail this Coup on Gifford “The Joy of Looking Slim.” 


It describes and illustrates her simple non-strenuous ‘‘Cor- 
rective Movements’’, widely used by famous women for the 
removal of pounds and years from the figure. Write to 
I. Newman & Sons, Inc., Dept. J—222 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Name 


Address. 
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The Spirit of the Chef 


—in Your Own Kitchen! 








Don't envy the skill that lends 
charm to thé creations of expert 
chefs! 

You, too, can serve soups, sauces, 
gravies and meat dishes rich in 
color—with a flavor that savors 
of master cooks! 
Just a dash of Kitchen Bouquet— 
and presto! The family smacks 
its lips and cries “Wonderful! 
Who's your chef?” 


The secret? KITCHEN BOUQUET! 








Here’s the Recipe of a 
Well-known French Chef 


CREOLE SAUCE 


(Serve with omelet, poached eggs or steak) 


1 Tablespoon KITCHEN BOUQUET 

3 Tablespoons green pepper, chopped 
+2 Clove garlic, chopped 
te Cup stewed tomatoes 

1 Cup soup stock 
1!% Tablespoons onion, chopped 
6 Olives, stoned and chopped 
3 Tablespoons butter Salt and pepper 


Melt butter, add garlic, onion and green 
pepper and cook until tender. Add to- 
mato and cook 5 minutes longer; add 
soup stock, olives, Kitchen Bouquet and 
Season to taste with salt and pepper. 








KITCHEN BOUQUET 
is easy to use and af- 
fords a reliable and 
economical aid to per- 
fection in cookery. 








If your Grocer can’t 
supply you, send 10c 
for generous trial size 


bottle. Recipe folder 
FR 
























KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
Dept.+, 522 Fifth Ave., 
























































Embroidery on Small Frocks 


Adds Much Charm 
With Little Effort 





Possible color com- 
binations for the 
embroidery on both - 
frocks at right in- 
clude: Tanona 
brown background; 
old blue, red or em- \ 
erald green on navy; 
‘dark green on me- 
dium green; brown 
on tan; dark rose on 
medium rose; pow- 
der blue, rose or pale 
green on cream, 
Transfer 607 may 
also be worked out 
in more than one 
color, such as rose 
and green on lighter 
green, yellow and 
green or red and 
green on navy, tan 
or brown on darker 
brown. 
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should not be as attractive as grown- 
up ones, for little minds take as 
much pride in pretty things as those of 
their oblivious 
elders. And 
when embroid- 
ery, such as the 
two designs on 
this page, is so 
very easy todo, 
yet soextremely 
smart in ap- 
pearance, why 
not charm the 2. Continue as 
heart of little 
Miss Six-to- 
Fourteen by waving a 
fairy needle above her 
simplest dress and chang- 
ing it by magic into a 
frock of sheer delight ? 
The magic, of course, 
is the very simple one 
that every mother knows. 
A little skill with the 
needle, a little patience, 
a great deal of love for 
the small person con- 
cerned—such is the well- 
known recipe for this 
particular brand of black 
art. And with it both 
the fetching little frocks 
above, with their charm- 
ing embroidery motifs, 
may be easily evolved. 


Toate no reason why small frocks 


1. Bring thread 
A and take stitch as above. 


on top row 


as above. 


4. Work back in the same man- 

ner on the bottom row as in 

Sketch 4, holding work so that 
left side becomes top. 





2, to end of row. 


THITTIT ITE 


3. Repeat Sketches 1 and 2 


beginning at A, take stitch 


end of border. 











5138 
Transfer 630 
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Wool Jersey, wool crépe, cashmere, flan- 
nel, serge, challis or crépe de chine may 
make both dresses, depending on the oc- 
casions for which they will be used. No. 
bl37 has a 
plaited skirt 
which joins the 
bodice in scal- 
loped outline, 
with two in- 
triguing little 
pockets set on 
top. Shirring in 
front gives full- 
ness to the skirt 
of No. 5138, 
which has a 
narrow tie belt extending 
all around. 

Only the simple satin 
and outline stitches are 
necessary for the em- 
broidery on the first, 
while a modified button- 
hole stitch carries out the 
design on the second, as 
explained in diagrams at 
left. The border given in 
Transfer 630 is 54-inch 
wide, and the motifs of 
Transfer 607 measure 
about 134 inches at widest 
point. Both may be 
adapted to other frocks 
besides the two shown 
and used in any way that 
proves effective. 


through at 


in Sketch 


3 


of border, then, 


Repeat stitch to 


5. Turn work so that finished 

row is on top. Repeat Sketch 4 

on bottom row. Fill in remain- 
ing stitches as in Sketch 5. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 


postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com 


pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Coats, 


45 cents; Children’s Dresses, 35 cents; Transfers, 35 cents. 
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Little Dry Sobs 
through the 
Bedroom Door 


Mother will never forget the night, 
not so long ago, when she heard little 
dry choking sobs coming through 
the nursery door. 

When she went in, there was little 
Peggy, tousled head buried in the wet 

illow. 

“’Cause you were so cross to me 
to-day,” were the words mother finally 
managed tosecureinexplanation. And 
then these: “But I know you were 
awful busy and awful tired, mother 
dearest, so I guess you didn’t mean it.” 

How often does the fatigue due 
to thousands of steps a woman takes 
during the course of a busy day at 
home cause unhappiness on the part 
of the kiddies? 


Feet bound all day in stiff, unnatural 
shoes spoil nerves and tempers, fill life 
with petty annoyances and make trouble 
for those we love. 

Tired feet affect more than just their 
owners. 

Many a tired mother could better enjoy 
her days and her children if she would give 
her feet the freedom and comfort of Canti- 
lever Shoes. 

Cantilevers are shaped to fit the foot 
naturally with room for the toes and grati- 
fying snugness at the heels and under 
the arches. 

Cantilever Shoes are flexible from toe 
to heel so as to permit you to walk easily 
and naturally. The arch is not made rigid 
as in ordinary shoes. Every step in Canti- 
levers is exercise, which the foot needs to 
maintain health. 

If you want to read more about why 
these helpful shoes are scientifically built 
for your comfort, send for the new Canti- 
lever booklet. Or better yet, buy a pair 
to-day and begin to enjoyteal shoe comfort. 

Somewhere within shopping distance 
of you is a store that will 3 you consci- 
entiously to a modish Cantilever pump or 
oxford for Fall. If you do not know the 
address please use the coupon. 











ANTILEVER Shoes are sold within easy shop- 

ping distance of most readers of this maga- 
zine. If you do not know the address of a con- 
venient Cantilever store, fill out this coupon and 
check which booklets you desire. 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
411 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BEE-VAC’s 


latest and most tmpressive achievement 










> ete) |e 





Formerly 


with attachments 


cA new low price of 3 Ax Attachments FREE 














ESS than a year ago the Bee-Vac sold for $52.00 with attachments. from deepest, finest rugs with complete safety to qj 
And it was preferred by hundreds of thousands of women because _ the nap. It offers beauty, convenience and de- BEE-VAC 
of its costly electric cleaner qualities. Today this same cleaner sells for  pendability—beyond your highest expectations. FACTS | 


only $34.50 and attachments are given free. Nearly a half-million | 


Do this! Try the time-proved Bee-Vac along- ll Lea opel 


What has made possible this new and impressive Bee-Vac achievement? __ side any other cleaner, regardless of price. Give it MadebyoneofAmerica’s 
First, nationwide popularity has tripled Bee-Vac sales. Second,a great every test. Let Bee-Vac “Sell Itself” to you as it aagene Same icant 
new factory and volume production have brought immense manufac- __has to nearly a half-million other women. Your Sold by 12,000 reliable 
turing savings. As a result, genuine Bee-Vac quality can now be offered  Bee-Vac dealer will welcome this comparison. merchants offering bet- 
at a sensationally reduced price. Write for his name and interesting booklet. = 


Unqualifiedly guaran- 














Learn at your first opportunity Bee-Vac’s amazing advantages. See BIRTMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Det. L-221 _ po Fm 7 
how quickly and thoroughly it cleans most stubborn dirt and litter CHICAGO, U. S. A. _ 4 
— neem: 
e > a : 
Fi gg io: Seed see Electric Cl e€ane _ : “, 
ngage Bi we a 
pepe poe ob nd RAPID . THOROUGH % SAFE FREE—Fullset of $7.50at- 


tachments for a limited time 





Ty 1926 
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luxury 
for your bathroom 


Everyone can afford tt—no 
one can buy any better 


TEP with me into one of New 

York’s newest and most exclu- 
sive apartment hotels. We are in 
the midst of luxury. All the magic 
of color and design known to the 
arts of decoration, creates for us 
apartments of delightful charm 
and beauty. 


Open this door and we enter one 
of the bathrooms. It is an exquisite 
room, immaculately clean and in- 
viting. The floor tiles form a small 
checkerboard pattern in black and 
white, partly hidden by a gray and 
mulberry bath mat. The wall tiles 
are tinted blue, deeper in tone near 
the floor, fading almost to white 
at the top. 


New ‘Beauty—for every bathroom 


NEITHER pains nor money have been spared 
to make it the last word in beauty and 
luxury. Every fixture is the best obtainable, 
including the toilet seat, which you will 
find upon inspection is a ‘‘Church’’ Sani- 
white Toilet Seat. And yet, though it 
seems a luxury, it is sold at a price which 
everyone can afford. 

What a difference it makes in the appear- 
ance of a bathroom to replace an old, dark- 
colored, cracked or otherwise unsightly 
toilet seat, with a modern, ‘‘Church” 
Sani-white Toilet Seat—permanently white, 
smooth, handsome, durable, and as easy 
to clean as porcelain. Its beauty and re- 
finement are qualities every woman wants 
in her bathroom—a room she can be proud 
to have guests use. You can easily install 
one yourself. Obtainable at any plumber’s. 


Send for Free Book 
Tuar you may see just what this seat really 
is, send coupon below 
for Mrs. Mildred Stev- 
ens’ sixteen-page book 
entitled, ‘An Easy 
Way to Make Your 
Bathroom More At- 
tractive,’’ together 
with a free sample of 
sani-white sheathing. 
No obligation. Ad- 
dress: C. F. Church 
Mfg. Co., Dept. Ns5, 
Holyoke, Mass. 





LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 
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C. F. CHURCH MEG. CO., Dept. N5 
Holyoke, Mass. 


With no obligation on my part, please send a free copy of 
your book, “An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom More 


Attractive,” together with free sample of Sani-white 
Sheathing, to: 











Hosiery by Merle Munn 


Golf Stockings for Father or Son 





E ALL know 
that the 
average 


male, be he seven or 
seventy, is never so 
happy as when he’s 
in knickers; so, if we 
want to please him, 
let’s get out our knit- 
ting needles and 
make him a pair of 
really durable golf 
hose to wear with 
them. Directions 
for two different de- 








mixture k. 1 st., p. 
1 st. for 3% inches 
(21% inches). Turn 
cuff wrong side out. 
Work in ribbing of 
k. 4, p. 1. Work 3 
inches (4 inches). 
Next round, begin 
decreasing as fol- 
lows: work to within 
2 sts. of center back 
seam, using 1 of the 
purled ribs as the 
seam stitch; slip 1, 
k. 1, pass slipped st. 








signs in size 10144— 
one plain, with 
striped cuffs, that 
any amateur may 
make, the other 


A close-up of the hose at upper right 
shows a herringbone effect, with plain, 
inch-wide edge to cuff. 


over knitted st. Purl 
seam stitch, k. 2 to- 
gether; continue 
around in rib pat- 
tern. 

Decrease in this 





slightly more in- 
volved, for the less 
inexperienced knit- 
ter—are given be- 
low. The figures in 
parentheses should 
be followed when a 
boy’s size, 714, is 
desired. If a larger 
stocking than the 
101% or 7% size pro- 
vided for is required, 
add the extra length 
to leg and foot as ex- 
plained in directions. 

For the green and 
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way every 6th round 
12 times (7 times). 
Work 2 inches even, 
or desired length. 


4 


MAKE the 

heel, work 27 sts. 

(25 sts.) of center 
back onto 1 needle. 
P. 1 row, k. 1 row, 
slipping the first 
stitch on each row, 
for 3 ins. (2 ins.), 
ending with ak. row. 
Begin to turn heel, 








dark brown used in 
the pair at upper 
left, dark blue and 
yellow stripes, or 
dark blue and white, 
on a background of gray may be substi- 
tuted. Or, medium blue stripes may be 
used on tan mixture, orange and yellow on 
tan mixture, or red on brown mixture. In 
the other pair, blue and gray, black and 
gray, brown and tan or two shades of 
green, all in heather mixtures, may be used 
instead of the green and tan mixtures used 
in the pair photographed. 


N THE directions that follow, the abbre- 

viations used are: sts. for stitches; ins 
for inches; k. for knit; and p. for purl. 
Seven stitches measure one inch; and nine 
rounds measure one inch on the length, in 
medium-weight hosiery yarn. 

The golf hose with striped cuff, at upper 
left, in a man’s size, 10%, require 3 balls 
of hosiery yarn in a brown mixture, 1 ball 
each of dark brown and green Shetland 
floss, and 1 set of No. 3 bone needles. 

With hosiery yarn cast on 25 sts. on 
each of 2 needles; 30 sts. on 3d needle 
(20 sts. on 2 needles; 25 sts. on 3d needle). 
K. 1 st., p. 1 st. around and repeat 3 times. 
Work stripes * 2 rounds each green, brown 
mixture, dark brown, brown mixture, 
green, brown mixture *; 4 rounds dark 
brown; reverse between *s. (for boys’ 
sizes omit first and last 2 stripes). With 


Even a beginner may boldly undertake 
this plain but effective design, relieved on 
cuff by atriple stripe of contrasting colors. 


and p. 17 (15), p.2 
sts. together, turn, 
slip the first st., k. 5, 
slip 1, k. 1, pass the 
slipped st. over the 
knitted st., turn; slip 1, p. 6, p. 2 together;. 
turn; slip 1, k. 7, slip 1, k. 1, pass slipped 
st. over knitted st., turn. Continue in this 
way until all sts. are worked off, 17 sts. 
(15 sts.) on heel needle. 

Pick up and k. 16 sts. (9 sts.) on right 
edge of heel, work the sts. of 2 front needles 
onto 1 needle, continuing rib pattern on 
this needle only; with 3d needle pick up 
and k. 16 sts. (9 sts.) on left side of heel, 
and work the 9 sts. (8 sts.) from heel 
needle onto this last needle; slip the re- 
maining 8 sts. (7 sts.) of heel onto first 
side needle. On this first needle k. to 
within 3 sts. of end, slip 1, k. 1, pass 
slipped st. over knitted st., k. 1; work 
across 2d or instep needle in rib pattern; 
on 3d needle k. 1, k. 2 together; finish 
round. K. 1 round without decreasing. 
Repeat these 2 rounds 9 times (5 times). 
Work even 4% ins. (3 ins.) or desired 
length, allowing 2 ins. (11 ins.) for finish- 
ing toe. 

Now make the toe. On instep needle 
discontinue rib pattern, and k. 1, k. 2 
together; k. to within 3 sts. of end of 
needle; decrease as before by slipping and 
knitting. Next needle, k. 1, k. 2 together; 


(Continued on Page 229) 
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“Personal Christmas Cards 
reflect good taste,”’ 


says 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


y, ig ee all,” says Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, author of ‘“Nomad’s 
Land,” “nothing is quite so indi- 
vidual, nothing quite so mirrors the 
sender’s true self, as the Personal 
Card for Christmas Greeting. It is 
always good form.” 


Unquestionably, among people of 
good taste, the use of Personal 
Christmas Cards—upon which the 
sender’s name is engraved or printed 
—are recognized as the appropriate 
way in which to express the season’s 
greetings. There are many beautiful 
designs upon which your own orig- 
inal message may be engraved. 


Sample books are now ready in 
the stores of established dealers 
everywhere. These books present 
an inexhaustible range of styles and 
treatments, from among which it is 
possible to select the most individ- 
ual of Christmas Greetings. 


Arrange for your Personal Cards 

' now—so that there may be ample 

time for the wofk to be done and 

so that you can address and mail 
them early. 


* * * * 


Anne Rittenhouse, noted social author- 
ity, has written a most interesting book 
on the modern usage of Greeting Cards, 
which includes fifteen pages for lists, 
arranged conveniently. Simply mail 25¢ 
with the coupon for your copy. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeting Cards 











The Greeting Card Association 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, “‘Greet- 
ing Cards—When and How to use Them.”’ 
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There is a man 


in our town, 


And he is wondrous 
wise; 

When shopping for his 
wife, smart man, 


Blue Ribbon’s what he 
buys. 


OUSEWIVES have 

learned to insist on 

Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise be- 

cause they know that its 

taste, quality and economy 
cannot be duplicated. 


The finest oils, choicest spices 
and vinegar, and fresh-laid, 
hand cracked eggs are mixed 
under ideal conditions. The 
result is a perfect dressing 
which does away with the ex- 
pensive uncertainty of home 
made mayonnaise. 


Be sure you get** BlueRibbon”’ 


Send for free Combination Recipe 
Book. Address Richard Hellmann, 
Inc., Dept. A, Long Island City, N.Y. 


HELLMANN’S 
BLUE RIBBON 


Mayonnaise 
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MORE THAN A SALAD 
DRESSING—A Food 






















sea 


Pink luster ships sail the pink luster waves on every piece of this delightful tea set. 


eee eee oes 


We Make a Pink Luster Tea Set 


By DoRoTHEA WARREN O’Hara 


send all the way to England for their 

pink luster tea sets, but we today 
need the aid of no far-off land to realize 
our desires. Right in our own homes, 
with ordinary china, we may reproduce 
the lovely old-time ware, and it really isn’t 
hard to do at all. 

Materials required for the charming 
pink luster set seen on this page are: Trac- 
ing paper, graphite paper, gummed cloth 
tape, 1 stick India ink, a hard lead pencil, 
a piece of china silk, some alcohol, 1 small 
bottle of lavender oil; 1 large bottle of pink 
luster; No. 1 pointed shader, and No. 3 
square shader. All may be bought at a 
china painting supply store. 

The amateur should first try out the 
directions on an old piece of china to get 
the best results. Always do luster work 
in a room that is not cold and avoid steam. 
Thoroughly clean the china with alcohol. 
Prepare a pale ink by dipping stick into 
a few drops of water. Do not allow the 
water to become very black. 

Trace design from transfer to tracing 
paper. Fasten the tracing paper with small 
pieces of gummed tape to top of china. 
Slip graphite paper under the tracing pa- 
per, secure with more tape, and trace the 
design on the china with hard pencil. Re- 
move papers. Using No. 1 shader, go over 
lines lightly with pale India ink—the 
lighter the better. Bands and borders 
must be drawn by hand. On a plate or 


= great-grandmothers had _ to 





saucer, a border can be drawn by hand as 
follows: Hold pencil firmly over finger tip 
of second finger, with point as far away 
from finger tip as border is from edge of 
plate, and, resting the finger tips on edge 
of plate, move plate all around, taking 
care that pencil does not slip as it marks 
the line of border. Adjust pencil point 
for second line of border, and when made, 
go over both with pale India ink. If the 
ink runs, straighten the edges by cleaning 
with alcohol. When ink dries, go over the 
whole surface very lightly with a piece of 
china silk slightly moistened with lavender 
oil, to remove all finger smudges and origi- 
nal pencil outline. 

Now apply the luster. First, shake the 
bottle well. Use No. 3 square shader, 
keeping the luster on end of brush. Work 
as quickly as possible, for the luster dries 
very fast. You will find that the pink 
luster, like all other luster colors, appears 
brownish until fired. 

Clean off the edges of design, where lus- 
ter has spread, with china silk moistened 
with alcohol, but be careful not to go 
beyond the outline of design. 

Have the china fired, and if the color 
comes out too pale, go over it again with 
the luster, and have it refired. It may take 
several firings to get the desired color. If 
the luster appears a little bluish in places 
the effect will not be spoiled in any way, 
as all the old English pink luster china 
has a bluish tinge. 


_ Transfer 
No. 632 


12 each of 2%, 11% and 11% inch high designs are included in the transfer. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; china-painting transfers, 25 cents. 
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stop fit troubles 


Made-to-measure fit in 
ready-to-wear Shoes 


Other shoes are fitted in two places 
only—length and width. Wilbur 
Coon Slender Foot Arch Fitters 
and Stylish Stout Outsizes fit at all 
five points—length, ball, waist, in- 
step and heel. 








of the five impor tant points 


More than 200 sizes—1 to 12, 
AAAA to EEEEE. Maybe you need an 
A heel, B instep, C ball. In Wilbur Coon 
shoes you will find these—or any other 
combination to fit your foot exactly. 


Wilbur Coon devised special-meas- 
urement lasts to do it. But the result is 
one line of shoes that can be guaran- 
teed to fit any foot comfortably. 
Patented arch-support preserves good 
arches, prevents arch trouble. 


Only the finest of leathers and fab- 
rics; stylish and good-looking, yet they 
cost but $7 to $11 in most models. 


CuHARLENE—A trim, 
tailored, tan calf step: 
in, for the foot that 
requires an unusually 
slim-fitting heel. 





ApELene—A dainty 
two strap for the foot 
with a well developed 
ball and a narrow thin 
back. In patent, black 
and tan kid. 


Corene—For the 
stout foot with a pully 
instep. Fits comfort- 
ably, gives a small slen- 
der effect. In patent, 
black and tan kid. 





Write for name of nearest 
dealer and free booklet, 
“Why Most Shoes Don’t Fit” 
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Lustre-Lace Shadow Fringed Curtain 
16236 —42" x 21% yds. 


Lustre-Lace Filet Fringed Curtain 
Net to match 16276 —42" wide 


16064—36" by 214 yds. 














Lustre-Lace Plain Casement Fringed Curtain 
16175—43" «214 yds. 
Net to match 16263—45" wide 





Filet Fringed Curtain 
16110—36" by 214 yds. 


Lustre Bedspread in all smart colors—Ruffled Filet Curtains with Overdrape of Lustre Marquisette 


SCRANTON 7s the Quality Mark on 





Curtains + Nets 7 Bedspreads 


N CURTAINS, in over- 
draperies, in bedspreads, 
every woman wants three 
qualities: distinction of de- 
sign, fine texture, and “‘long 


ioc.’ 


that the fabric has superior 
qualities of design, texture 
and durability. 


Have your dealer show 
you some of the exclusive, 
new Scranton creations: 














Shadow Lace Curtain 


16004—38" x 214 yds. 








The Scranton name on a 
label, or woven in the top 
of a curtain, is a guarantee 


Lustre-Lace, Lustre Marqui- 
sette, Filet Net, Lustre Taf- 
feta and Lustre Bedspreads. 


Shadow Lace Fringed Curtain 
16231—38" by 21% yds. 





A Scranton Lustre Bedspread makes an ideal Christmas gift 


SCRANTON LACE COMPANY, Scranton, Pa. 


LUSTRE-LACE 
FILET NETS 
MARQUISETTE 
LUSTRE TAFFETA 
LUSTRE BEDSPREADS 


Lustre Ruffled Curtain with Valance 
2120-2122—in all colors 30" x 214 yds. 











Lustre Casement Fringed Curtain 
2141—32" x 214 yds. 
Net to match 700 —36" and 48" wide 











Filet Net 
15171— 45" wide 
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THE SCRANTON LACE CO. 
Dept. 1-WA, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me without cost the booklets, 
*‘New Outlooks for Every Home” and 
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“Scranton Bedspreads.” 
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2116 —32" by 2144 yds. 


Lustre Casement Fringed Curtain 
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Swiss Net 
15772—42" wide 


a 


Lustre-Lace Filet Net 
16364—36" and 42" wide 
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Lustre-Lace Filet Net 
16223 — 36" and 42" wide 
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A scientific 
beauty treatment 
for fine furniture 


2 


At last modern science has made 
it possible for you to heed the 
warning of furniture experts, 
‘‘Never use a greasy polish on fine 
furniture!” 

Here at last is a polish that 
feeds the varnished surface and— 
as if by magic—brings up the true 
beauty of the original finish. 





greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 


It is the “vanishing cream” of 
furniture polishes. As easy as dust- 
ing. A few light passes with soft 
cheesecloth and the Woodtone 
liquid vanishes, leaving a bright, 
gleaming surface perfectly dry. 
Will not even show finger marks. 


Prove it for yourself! 


Send 30c for a 4 oz. bottle of 
Woodtone today! Endorsed 
and used by 132 furniture makers 
and 5000 furniture dealers. They 
say: “‘We’re delighted with it’”— 
R. W..C. & Co. “Superior to any- 
thing hitherto used.’’— A. H. V. 
Co. “Have never found anything 

; ] to equal it.’’—C. G. 
Try it in your own 
home. If it isn’t far 
ahead of any greasy 
} polish you ever used, 
return the bottle and 
# we will refund your 
money by return 
mail. 
: A copy of Winni- 
fred Fales’ book on the care and 
preservation of fine furniture 
FREE with every 30c order. Mail 
the coupon today. 








GIRARD & Co., INc., Dept. L3 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
O Enclosed find 30c for a 4-oz. bottle of 
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Pine-Needle Basketry 


(Continued from Page 215) 


Now resume work on 
the blue base and, while 
working, slip buckram 
lining in occasionally to 
see that diameter is right, 
as there is always a tend- 
ency to draw in the sides. 
Build up sides to a height 
of 114 inches, or until top 
is even with rim of lining, 
and finish with three 
wired stripes. The little 
rose, yellow and lavender 
flowers which were cut 
from pine cones have 
tiny bead centers, are 
sewed on with matching 
raffia, and connected with 
a rambling green raffia 
vine. Next slip in lining. 
The two wired stripes 
last added to outside will 
stand above it. 

Make an exact dupli- 
cate of the rose-colored 
basket already made. 
Line with silk matching 
lining in blue basket, as 
follows: Cover a 3-inch 
disk of buckram with silk 
and gather around one 
edge of disk a 234-inch- 
wide piece of silk just long 
enough to fit smoothly 
around top of basket. 
Baste this lining around 
top of basket, and finish 
edge with fine lace wire 





To begin work, coil and sew 
needles with raffia, as directed in 
article, using the over-and-over 
stitch. After first or second 
round, split the stitches of pre- 
vious round, as above, giving 
appearance of a chain stitch. 





To make the fern stitch used in 
fruit tray at lower right, page 
215, make an upright stitch as 
at A above, and then a slanting 
stitch as at B, bringing needle 
out for next stitch as above. 


After third round, add 
other two groups of nee- 
dles and carry out to a 
diameter of 1034 inches. 
Finish disk with a good 
stiff wire wrapped with 
raffia. Dip in water, and 
draw up sides with a bast- 
ing thread run over top 
from side to side, so that 
basket measures 7% 
inches across, and let dry. 
For handles, pad and 
wrap two circles 26 inches 
in circumference, using 
two strong wires in each 
circle. Wrap the two cir- 
cles together for 2% 
inches for top of handle. 
Exactly opposite flatten 
the circles for 6 inches; 
bend at a sharp angle at 
each end of the 6 inches; 
and fasten curved disk, 
when dry, to these flat- 
tened wires, as in photo- 
graph, page 215, 2 inches 
from each end of disk. 

Bind some artificial 
fruit to top of handle, 
and tray is finished. 

The fruit basket in cen- 
ter of this page is particu- 
larly effective when made 
of colored pine needles. 
It will require about one 
ounce each of eight 
colors—bright green, heli- 





Woodtone and Winnifred Fales’ new book | 
FREE. 
O Enclosed find 6c for a trial bottle of | 


Woodtone. | 
I ne als RR a oe ly ele a heat | 
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wound with blue 
raffia, by sewing 
through both lin- 
ing and basket 
close to each stitch 
around top. For 
handle, pad and 
wrap two 44-inch 
wire circles with 
blue raffia. Sew 
one to the other 
with blue raffia, 
then bend this 
doubled circle to 
make a straight 21-inch-long handle, and 
weave together with raffia to within an 
inch of looped ends. Sew handle ends to 
unlined rose-colored basket at base on op- 
posite sides, and line as you did top bas- 
ket. You have now completed the parts 
of a double basket, which will nicely house 
your odds and ends of jewelry. 

The fruit tray at lower right, page 215, 
is made in dark brown, but will be very 
pretty in the natural color. It requires 4 
ounces brown needles, 2 ounces match- 
ing raffia, 4 yards milliner’s wire, and a 
small spray of fruit. Make a disk 1034 
inches in diameter,+using in this in- 
stance five groups of needles. First, wrap 
a group of three needles for 14 inch, dou- 
ble together, and start winding needles 
around this as a center, sewing with 
raffia in the over-and-over stitch, sketch 
No. 1, above, on first round. On second 
round, use the fern stitch as in sketch 2. 





Almost Indian in effect is this fruit basket, with 
its stripes of different colored needles. 


otrope, brown, re- 
seda green, burnt 
orange, old gold, 
rose, and sage— 
the same amount 
of raffia to match, 
and 5% yards of 
milliner’s wire. 
The whole effect is 
obtained by using 
first one color of 
pine needles, with 
its matching raffia, 
and then another, 
each band of color being about three- 
quarters of an inch deep. From brown 
needles make a disk 5 inches in diameter 
for bottom of basket. Turn over so that 
better side will be on inside of bottom. 
Finish with a wired stripe of brown and 
place three more similar stripes directly 
above this on wrong side, to form a rim to 
raise basket from the table a little. Turn, 
work up sides 34 inch, then take a lighter 
color and work up another 34 inch, using 
raffia to match. 

Continue in this manner, using a differ- 
ent color every 34 inch and shaping as in 
photograph above, until your basket has 
an 11-inch diameter at a height of 3 inches. 
This basket has a 134-inch-wide turn at 
top. Tostrengthen the basket at this turn, 
hold a wire in with the needles. The total 
height is 37% inches and the diameter at 
top is 8 inches. Finish the rim with three 
wired stripes in sage green. 


eMusic Language 


By ALICE SMITH 


OZILY I chatted there with Mary, 
Making Lucy’s trousseau, light and 
airy, 

In the music alcove Lucy lingered 

At the grand piano, dainty fingered. 


Through my memory strayed like bits of 
heaven 

Visits to my uncle’s house in Devon, 

Where the gardens, when it had been 
raining, 

Lured me out, my childish ardor gaining; 


Now the nodding pansies, raindrop 
covered, 

Smiled up as above them close I hovered, 

Till I knelt and kissed away the shower, 

Fearful lest I slight one little flower. 


Lucy came in smiling. ‘‘What,” said 
Mary, 
“Was that thing you played? It’s lovely, 
very.” 
“Glad you liked it, mother dear,” said Lucy. 


“That was Rainy Gardens, by Debussy.” 
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MENDOZA 
BEAVER 
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A Fur of Luxury 
With Economy 
. BEAVER is a fur of un- 


believable beauty and dependability, at 


a marvelously low price. 


It is the ideal fur for the young girl 
who must plan a wardrobe on a limited 
allowance—the business woman whose 
moderate salary has to cover many 
needs—the wife who prides herself for 
dressing well at little cost. 


MENDOZA BEAVER is made of only the 
very finest New Zealand Buck Coneys, 
dyed with the lustre, the silken softness, 


the deep Brown color, the captivating 


richness of the ex- 
pensive Beaver. Its 
color is guaranteed 
not to fade or lose 
its lustre. 


MENDOZA BEAVER 
also forms a luxu- 
rious-looking trim- 
ming on coats of 
cloth. Both fur coats 
and fur trimmed cloth 
coats are now on sale 
at all reliable stores. 

















The label above is your 
guide to genuine garments 
of Mendoza Beaver. 
Free—our new booklet on 
the advance mode in furs 
for 1926-1927. 








MENDOZA Fur DYEING Works, Inc. 
722 East 133rd St., New York City 


Kindly send mea copy of ‘The Advance Fur Mode 
for 1927” 
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HE band across the sole of 
every Red Cross Shoe is 
your assurance that it was 
made Over one of the famous 

Limit”’ lasts. You can wear 
this shoe home—for it needs 
no breaking in. 
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A, 


OU VE HEARD the story of a beautiful 
Fue that came to life. But when it 
tried to walk, it found its feet hopelessly 
mired in the base—'‘‘feet ofclay.’’ Haven't 
you seen women like that? So lovely of 
face and figure—until you see them walk. 
Then their charms fade, obscured by a gro- 
tesque ‘rabbit hop,’’ a mincing “‘pitti- 
pat.’’ ‘‘Feet of clay!"’ 

But the woman of graceful carriage 
how she holds the eye as she crosses a 
room or swings throughthe park! Rhyth- 
mic youth in every step, flowing grace in 
every line. 

What makes this difference—why do 
some women “walk in beauty’’ while 
others merely slouch? Most frequently 
it’s just a matter of shoe-fit. Of course, you 
can’t walk correctly when your heels burn 
and your insteps ache. But slip intoa pair 
of shoes that fit—into a pair of Red Cross 
Shoes. Now you can walk! So naturally 
is this shoe molded to your foot that you 
are never conscious of it. Shop, dance, walk 
all you please—at the end of the day, you 
still have that ‘‘want-to-go’’ feeling. 





hasn't feet of clay 


For The Red Cross Shoe is made over ex- \ 


clusive ‘‘Limit”’ lasts that insure correct fit 
always. These lasts were derived from an 
exhaustive study of feminine feet. Every 
proportion, every fitting measurement, or 
‘““Limit,’’ was established with scientific 
accuracy. Tread, vamp, instep, 


2265 








heel—at every point The Red 


Cross Shoe fits, glove-snug but o 
without pinching. e 
Right now The Red Cross Shoe a 


shop in your city is showing the 
newest models in this famous 
shoe. In each one, leathers, pat- 
terns, heels—everything that 
goes to make up shoe style— 
have been combined in delightful 
and authentic interpretations of 
the season's footwear mode. See 
these new styles—they will cap- 
tivate your eye at once. Then 


Girls, 





N 


: 
. 
’ 


Dr. Frederic Martin Townsend, 
Director, Glen Eden School for 


Stamford, Conn. 


“We emphasize daily the importance 
of correct posture. So often a girl 
is judged on just that—on her bear- 
ing, the way she walks. I believe 
that a graceful carriage is something 
every girl should strive for.” 


“SOMETHING 

EVERY GIRL 
SHOULD 

STRIVE FOR” 








choose your favorite model and 
try it on. With the first step, 
you'll know that your search for correctly 
fitting shoes is over. For daughter, of course, 
thereis TheRed Cross Shoefor Young Ladies. 


THE UNITED STATES SHOE COMPANY—Cincinnati 


cAlso makers of Flexridge, Holters, and Sally Walker 
fine shoes for Women and Children 

















FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION OR REPOSE; 


the charm of a 


This free booklet 
tells you.... 


It explains how cor- p Shang 
rectly fitting shoes e484 
can help you attain 
race- 

ful carriage. The book. a Please send me my free 
letis yoursfortheask- 7 
ing—mail the coupon! 7 
















The United 
States Shoe 
Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





copy of ‘“The Charm of a 
Graceful Carriage."’ 
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Mary,» 
ergord 


FTER ALL—there is but one Mary Pickford 
—the brightest name in Motion Pic- 





ture History. 


gz Now — as though to add emphasis to her lead- 
€ “ership,Miss Pickford has produced “Sparrows.” 

,, The same lovable Mary with her wistful smile, 
—s,a) her gay, hoydenish, laughable pranks—but 
striking a deeper note. This time you see her 





in a story of tremendous dramatic strength 
that thrills and stirs with terrific suspense and 
power. 


~ pel The Mary Pickford you have always loved is 
here—but in this picture she is a glowing 
dramatic figure you have never met. See her 


as Molly in 
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Pirates! Buried Treasure! Pieces 
of eight! Fairbanks! The salt tang 


of te Ba ers sea! The rolli 
zest of Do himself | at icking 


Here is a film that will fillyour 
lungs with the adventurous air of 
Pirate Days. The story of a bold 
buccaneers love fora beautiful 
ainst a backercand 
‘) of the sweeping Sea,armed 






} ( Only Douglas Fairbanks could yi ii 

p \ make sucha picture % % % i= 
tv’ _ In glorious natural colors ~ ; 
b) (Technicolor Photograp 7 . 
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No more coaxing! 
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Children love Wheatena 


“the deliczous whole wheat cereal! 


Imagine a cereal so delicious that your 
child will reach for it eagerly—a cereal 
so tempting that there’s no more need of 
coaxing, cajoling or bribing your child 
into eating it. 

Wheatena is just that kind of a cereal. 
There’s something about the toasty, 
nut-like flavor of Wheatena that tempts 
the most reluctant appetite—something 
so inviting that children welcome it and 
often ask for a second helping. 


Mothers who serve Wheatena have to 
a large extent solved their child-feeding 
problem. Children welcome it because 
it ‘‘tastes just like dessert.’” Wheatena 
is known as the “‘twice-a-day”’ cereal 
because children never tire of its deli- 
cious whole wheat flavor. 






On your table 
in three minutes 
at less than 
two cents a pound! 


More than just a delicious cereal— 
Wheatena is a substantial, body- 
building food packed full of vital nutri- 
ments required for vigorous health of 
young or old. It is whole wheat at 
its best. Only the plump, selected 
kernels of choice winter wheat—golden 
hearts retained—are used in Wheatena. 

Wheatena comes to you unrobbed of 
its rugged strength. All the essential, 
nourishing elements of whole wheat are 
retained— protein for body building, car- 
bohydrates for energy, mineral salts for 
bone and tissue, vitamines B and E 
for energy, vitality; and bran, for safe 
regulation. 


Treat your family to Wheatena for 
tomorrow's breakfast. Ask your grocer. 








Free—cut out and mail today! 
The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Please send free sample package of Wheatena and illustrated 
recipe book. 
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“Thanks for making Bon Ami 


in ‘Powder form too ” 








SEY + He A letter from a woman who has 
i P f _ used Bon Ami Cake for many years: 
Millions of women “IT have kept house for over twenty years. Long enough, 
\ , my daughter tells me, to be set in my ideas and to frown 
use Bon Ami on new-fangled ways. 


for cleaning and polishing “One day, when I asked for Bon Ami Cake, my grocer 


Aluminum Ware | Refrigerators suggested that I get Bon Ami Powder too. I hesitated for 








Brass, Copper, Tin | Windows I thought why try something new when Bon Ami Cake has 
and Nickel Ware | | Mirrors always suited me. However, I took the Powder, and it has 
Glass Baking Dishes | White Shoes proved a wonderful time and labor saver to me. Now, I 
Bathtubs _ | Congoleum always use the Powder when I do the bathtub, the refriger- 
Tiling The Hands 


ator and general cleaning up. And—it ‘hasn’t scratched yet!’ 











White Woodwork Fine Kitchen Utensils 
“But—I still stand by my first friend, the handy Bon Ami 
] aft Dre Cake, for windows, mirrors and all the things that require only 
Yo on we — a dab of Bon Ami on a damp cloth to make them shine. 


“T want to thank you for making Bon Ami in Powder form 
—and I do like the way the soft powder sifts out of the 
, top! Now I have two ‘good friends’ to help me keep every- 
thing clean and bright.” 
THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 

















CR. 7S In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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for bathtubs, 
tiling and nickel 





for aluminum and 
fine kitchen utensils 






“Hasn't 
Scratched 


Cake or Powder 


most housewives use both 
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Make This Test FREE 


(Use coupon below) 





Prevents foot 
tenderness from 


New Shoes 


‘‘ Breaking in’’ new shoes causes the aver- 
age person many an unhappy hour. In 
nearly every case it is not the fault of the 
shoes—but the feet. 

Foot-tenderness is almost universal. Any 
pressing or rubbing of the shoes in such 
cases quickly makes a sore spot and, un- 
less speedily removed, causes corns, cal- 
louses, bunions or biisters. 

To insure absolute comfort, and at the 
same time wear shoes of smartest style, 
simply remember to get a package of Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads at the time you buy 
shoes. 

Then, wherever the shoe causes dis- 
comfort, place a Zino-pad over the tender 
spot. The pain instantly ceases, and every 
possibility of a corn, callous, bunion or 
blister is prevented. In this manner you 
can wear new shoes with absolute comfort. 

Dr. Scholl’ s Zino-pads are thin, medicated, 
antiseptic, protective, healing. Made in three 
sizes. Sold everywhere—35c per package. 

Put one on—the pain is gone! 


Protecting the Toes 
and for Corns 





mation of corns. 
To Prevent or Relieve 


Bunions 
Apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
Bunion size) over the swollen 


joint. They stop the pressure of 
the shoe and prevent formation 
of bunions. The soothing medi- 
cation ends the pain at once. 


For Burning Soles 
and Callouses 
Whether callouses ave present 
on the bottom of the feet, or the 
forerunner of them—burning 
sensation or soreness—apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads (Callous size) 
to the tender spots. They stop the 
cause, and instantly end the pain. 





For Tortured Instep 


For pain ‘ul ridges on the instep, 
use Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads (Cal- 
lous or Bunion size), They remove 
the CAUSE— pressure —prevent 
blister ? cuts, and stop pain 





at once, 


For Sore, Tender Heels 





size}. 


So MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE-————~ 


: The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Without cost or obl 


M. Schoil’s booklet,“*The Feet and Their Care,” to 
Name 
Address 
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For toes that are inflamed and 
sore (the first sign of corns), ap- 
ply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads (Corn 
size). They stop all discomfort 
in one minute and prevent for- 





Blisters and tender spots on the 
heels are easily prevented, and 
the soreness from chafing instantly 
removed, by applying Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads (Callous or Bunion 


bs ‘ igation, please send sample package of 
. € three sizes of Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads and circular, ‘*How 
° Make New Shoes Give Old Shoe Comfort,” and Dr. Wm. 





7 wien oR 
n Canada Address, 112 Adelaide St. E., Toronto 


Dr Scholl's 
ino-pads 


FOR CORNs, CALLOUSES, 
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BUNIONS, TENDER SPOTS 


Golf Stockings for Father or Son 


(Continued from Page 221) 


finish needle. Work to within 3 sts. of re- 
maining needle, decrease by slipping and 
knitting. Work 1 round even. Repeat 
these 2 rounds until there are 20 sts. 
(16 sts.) in all on the needles and divide on 
a front and back needle. Break off yarn, 
leaving 10 ins. for weaving. 

To weave toe, thread yarn in a darn- 
ing needle, draw yarn through first st. of 
front needle as if for purling, then through 
first st. of back needle as if for knitting, 
then through the first st. of front needle as 
if for knitting, and take this st. off. * Draw 
through first st. of front needle as if for 
purling, through first st. of back needle 
as if for purling, and take st. off; draw 
through first st. of back needle as if for 
knitting, through first st. of front needle 
as if for knitting, and take st. off. Repeat 
from * until all are worked off. Fasten 
end on wrong side. Stockings may be 
pressed to shape on wrong side with hot 
iron and damp cloth. 

The golf stockings at right of upper 
photograph on page 221, in size 104, re- 
quire 2 balls each of green and tan heather 
mixtures in lightweight hosiery yarn, and 
a set of No. 13 steel needles. Nine sts. 
equal 1 inch; 10 rounds equal 1 inch. 

With tan heather mixture cast on 108 
sts., 36 on each of 3 needles (90 sts., 30 
on each of 3 needles). K. 1 st., p. 1 st. 
around, and repeat for 1 in. 

Now begin design. lst RouND—*K. 
3 tan, 2 green, 2 tan; p. 2 with both 
colors; k. 2 tan, 2 green, 3 tan; p. 2, both 
colors; *repeat to end of round. 

2D ROUND—* K. 1 green, 3 tan, 2 green, 
ltan; p.2 both colors; k. 1 tan, 2 green, 3 
tan, 1 green; p. 2 both colors; * repeat. 


3D ROUND—* K. 2 green, 3 tan, 2 green; 
p. 2 both colors; k. 2 green, 3 tan, 2 green; 
p. 2 both colors; * repeat around. 

4TH ROUND—* K. 1 tan, 2 green, 3 tan, 
1 green; p. 2 both colors; k. 1 green, 3 
tan, 2 green, 1 tan; p. 2 both colors; * re- 
peat around. 

5TH ROUND—* K. 2 tan, 2 green, 3 tan; 
p. 2 both colors; k. 3 tan, 2 green, 2 tan; 
p. 2 both colors; * repeat around. 

Repeat pattern 4 times (3 times). With 
tan k. 1 st., p. 1 st. for 31% ins. (2% ins.) 

Turn cuff wrong side out and knit same 
design as for cuff for 2 ins. (3 ins.) even. 
Decrease every 6TH ROUND 14 times (9 
times), as in paragraph six, page 221. 
Work 2 ins. even or desired length. 

For instep, slip the 45 sts. (39 sts.) of 
center front on 1 needle. Continue in pat- 
tern; on first and every other row purl 
knitted stitches and knit purled stitches. 
On these rows, directions will reverse. 
Work 8 ins. (514) or desired length, al- 
lowing 214 ins. (2 ins.) to finish toe. 

To make heel, work the 35 sts. (33 sts.) 
of center back onto 1 needle. P. 1 st., slip 
1 st. across row. K.1 row. Repeat these 
Z rows for 3 ins. (2 ins:); “P.-21 sts: 
(19 sts.), and turn heel as in paragraph 
nine, page 221. Pick up and k. 20 sts. 
(13 sts.) on each side of heel. Divide sts. 
on 2 needles. P. 1 row. Turn, k. 1, k. 2 
together; k. to within 3 sts. of end of 2d 
needle; slip 1, k. 1, pass slipped st. over 
knitted stitch, k. 1. Repeat these 2 rows 
14 times (8 times). Work until sole 
measures same length as instep. Join to 
instep needle. Now make the toe as in 
paragraph eleven, beginning on page 221, 
using only the tan mixture yarn. 


Our Paris Office (ables: 


(Continued from Page 75) 


—that the two-piece frock is confined to 
sports wear, with the one-piece dress or the 
long tunic frock for all other purposes. 


—that skirts are five or six inches below 
the knees. 


—that the waistline, with few exceptions, 
is three to five inches below hip bone. 


—that necks for day may be V-shaped, 
round, scarf-finished, or with close-fitting 
turn-dver collars; for evening, round and 
lower in back than front most important; 
some V’s, squares and diagonal lines. 


—that sleeves are mostly long and close- 
fitting for daytime, and nil for evening. 


—that the bloused bodice, usually in back 
only, is an important feature of the mode. 


—that the uneven hemline is everywhere. 


—that tiered skirts have come back, and 
plaits remain extremely important. 


—that there are some smart new, deep 
armholes, inspired by the dolman, and 
many yokes—deep, or shallow and round. 


—that boleros remain “‘in,”’ for coats as well 
as for day and evening dresses. 


—that suits are of the plain type, with 
straight, plaited skirts and double or single- 
breasted jackets of knuckle, seven-eighths 
or full length. 


—that the majority of coats are straight, 
often with inverted plaits at sides. 


—that reversible fur-lined coats are smart. 


—that the dolman has reappeared and is 
frequently seen with a bloused back. 


—that cape effects are still in evidence. 


—that fur is used lavishly on coats. Eve- 
ning capes and coats, the latter usually 
straight, have large fur collars. 


—that sports and general-wear suits and 
coats are of English mixtures, homespun, 
wool jersey, knitted goods, corduroy, 
kashatoile, velours, velveteen, some fa- 
connéd fabrics; for dress, velvet-finished 
wools, broadcloth, reps, velvet, high- 
lustered pile fabrics. 


—that sports and general-wear dresses use 
featherweight worsteds; wool cashmeres, 
some in novelty weaves; two-toned 
camel’s hair; merino lamb’s wool in nov- 
elty designs; wool crépe; crepella; kasha- 
toile; wool jersey; knitted goods. For 
formal wear, much broadcloth and reps. 
In silks for sports and general wear, silk 
crépes and checked velvets are popular; 
for afternoon, chiffon, georgette, crépe 
satin, navy lace, moire, and plain velvet. 


—that fabrics for evening include lamé, 
metal brocade, plain and printed velvet, 
silk crépe, moire, satin, chiffon, georgette, 
lace combined with chiffon, and taffeta. 


—that rhinestone, sequin, spangle, bead 
or paillette trimming remains smart for 
evening, with fringe also much used. 


—that velvet is a much-liked trimming 
touch on silk crépe or satin for daytime. 


—that for daytime, rich golden browns, 
toning off to beiges, will lead, with much 
black trimmed with white, some navy and 
medium blues, ash and bottle greens, and 
grays. Reds, including burgundy, bor- 
deaux and burnt brandy, are the seasonal 
innovation. For evening, many pastels, 
candy pinks, all black, or all white. 














The 


Children’s 
SHOE 
SPECIALIST 


34 years’ practical experi- 
ence making the proper 
shoes for children, boys 
and growing girls. 


9D Mthereon: 


Mothers 


I warn you,—conserve the health and 
future prospects of your children by 
having them wear shoes built for health, 
fit cal comfort. 


made by Goodyear Welt process 
My long experience has taught me that 
without question the Goopyear WELT 
process is the co walt process for mak- 
ing shoes comfortable to walk and 
stand in. 


the kind Dad wears 


Goodyear Welt shoes are the kind Dad 
always wears, and many mothers who 
appreciate comfort wear them, too. 


eliminates wrinkles inside 


When shoes are made by the Goodyear 
Welt process, the upper is fastened be- 
tween an inner sole and the outer sole 
by being sewed to a narrow strip of 
leather called the welt. This eliminates 
all ridges, seams, hardened wax, tacks 
and sock linings that loosen up ard 
wrinkle under the foot—giving the 
child a smooth surface to walk on. 


and prevents cold, damp feet 


Goodyear Welt shoes are the only shoes 
made with a layer of cork between the 
inner and outer soles to keep the feet 
warm and safe from dampness and cold. 
Being farthest from the heart, the feet 
are subject to low blood circulation 
which makes for cold feet. And as 
mothers all know, damp feet are often 
the beginning of serious illness. 


Melanson pioneer 


As a young man 34 years ago, when I 
had served apprenticeship making shoes 
by hand, I noticed that very little 
thought was being given by shoe manu- 
facturers to proper shoes for children. 
They were suffered to walk on tacks, 
nails, wax, and other loose substances. 
They were almost never carefully fitted. 
No attempt was made to differentiate 
between slim and wide feet in shoe 
widths. 


graded in width 


It has been my hobby from the beginning of my career 
to make shoes scientifically graded to the require- 
ments of the growing foot, as it develops from one 
stage to another. The growing girls’ shoe was my 
own invention. All my shoes are made by the Good- 
year Welt process—the one practicable process for 
all types of footwear. 


safeguard the future 


Mothers, this knowledge will safeguard the future 
welfare of your children. See that they are always 
properly fitted with shoes built for the requirements of 
growing feet, made by Joseph I. Melanson & Sons Corp. 





1s 


Ask Your Dealer for 
GOODYEAR WELT SHOES 


for the Children, made by 
Joseph I. Melanson & Sons Corp. 


North Adams, Massachusetts 
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Learn how to do 
Lovelier Italian 


Hemstitching 
with Linen ‘Ohread 


Italian hemstitching 
done with linen thread 


ITH the simple, step-by-step 

diagrams in the Barbour Book 
No. 2 and with a skein or so of Bar- 
bour’s Art Needlework Linen Thread 
you can do lovelier Italian hem- 
stitching than ever before—as love- 
ly, in fact, as that on the fashionable 
imported linens in the smart needle- 
work shops. 


For with linen thread your needle- 
work is richer, more lustrous, more 
distinguished, more enduring. 

You'll also find in the wonderful 
Barbour Book complete directions, 
diagrams and illustrations for doing 


Cutwork Crochet 
Swedish Weaving Darning 
Monograms Braid Crochet 
Fagoting Armenian Point 


Cross-stitch 


All the pieces shown in this book 
may be obtained, stamped on linen 
and with the proper thread for em- 
broidering. Send us a dime and we 
will send you the book at once. 


If your dealer does not have a full 
range of Barbour’s Art Needlework 
Linen Thread, we will gladly sup- 
ply you. Balls of white, ecru and 
natural, sizes 12 to 50, are 35 cents; 
skeins in one size only of black, white, 
natural, pink, yellow, medium brown, 
China blue, red, willow green, coral, 
gold and lavender are 6 cents each 
(plus postage). The Linen Thread 
Company, Dept. L-2, 96 Franklin 
Street, New York City. 


BARBOURS 
Linen Thread 


FOR ART NEEDLEWORK 


The Barbour Book— 
full of beautiful linen 
thread needlework 


This Linen Thread comes 
in balls of 3 colors and in 
skeins of 12 colors—all fast 
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THE LINEN THREAD CO., Dept. L-2 
96 Franklin Street, New York City 
Here is my dime for the Barbour Book 
No. 2 
EOE Ae Pe Re SOO ye OEE 

FE EE, Ce IE a Ee NE 

My dealer’s name is............ 
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The Lost Little Song of Ghang Hao 


(Continued from Page 17) 


me. Believe, honored lord, that I did not 
of my own accord overhear thy worthy 
conversation. And please to forget that 
you have looked upon my face. For it is 
against all the proprieties.” 

With eyes still fixed upon the floor, he 
answered, smiling a little: ‘‘Have no fear 
of ridicule, gracious hidden pearl. What, 
shall it be against the proprieties for a 
man of earth to gaze for a moment upon 
the moon-pale loveliness of the goddess 
of night? Forget that moment I cannot. 
But in all else, golden-voiced maiden, this 
insignificant person is your slave.” 

So, bowing profoundly, he backed him- 
self through the doorway. And when he 
had gone, she ran with scant dignity to 
attend her father’s 
comfort, but he 
lay stretched out 
in quiet sleep. 


OW swiftly in- 

deed moved 
the footsteps of 
the shadowy god 
of fate. For when 
the lovely Ssu Ma 
went abroad in her jade-green chair the 
following day, the servants upon whose 
brown shoulders the bamboo poles rested 
had to pause momentarily, delayed by a 
great crowd who thronged about an open- 
air stage in the street. Ssu Ma, sliding 
back the curtains from the gauze panels 
so that she could see and yet remain un- 
seen, watched with absorbed interest the 
ceremonial gestures of the brightly robed 
actors. It was the old, old legend of the 
Inevitable Face of Destiny. And Ssu Ma 
noted that a very young girl was dressed in 
the robes of the Spirit of the Well, and 
that her soft, childish face seemed un- 
happy, even through the encumbering 
mask of paint. 

The girl, so thought Ssu Ma, was in 
deadly fear of someone. For her postures 
were rigid, and her voice quavered a little 
as if she momentarily expected to be beaten. 
Yes, that was no doubt her master, that 
great, black-mustached man in the tiger- 
skin boots who blustered and waved his 
sword and whip and intoned the lines of the 
Demon King. Even as she watched, he 
whirled the whip down on the back of the 
crouching girl. She gave a little cry that 
was never in her part. And the lovely 
Ssu Ma clenched her small hand, wishing 
furiously that he might drop dead of a 
sudden plague. 


HERE came a slight pause, and the 

great, dark, frowning man thrust into 
the girl’s hand a san-shien, a lovely in- 
strument shaped like a moon and tasseled 
with blue and gold. ‘ 

The childish figure seemed to hesitate, 
then to gain a sudden courage. Slowly, 
swayingly she came forward, and plucked 
the twanging strings. ‘Timidly at first, 
then more boldly her flutelike voice came, 
in a song that was sweet as a first-born’s 
smile, compelling as the lure of a love 
boat. 

Ssu Ma was aware that by her jade- 
green palanquin a young man stood, lost in 
rapture, listening. She smiled a little as 
she peeped at him, thinking: ‘‘The face 
of a poet; comely indeed, but not as 
comely as ——’”’ She flushed, even in the 
secrecy of her closed and guarded chair. 

Then abruptly the song ceased. The 
childish figure swayed forward, and the 
san-shien clattered down from her limp 
hand. She collapsed in a heap of spread- 
ing, gaudy brocades, her little painted 
face piteously white underneath its smear- 
ing mask. 

He who played the Demon King strode 
forward, impatiently, harshly, whip again 
upraised. But upon the stage there leaped 
with startling suddenness the young man 
who had stood beside Ssu Ma’s jade- 
green chair. 


“Put back that whip, low-born one. If 
it touches the child of song, I throw thee 
down into the crowd to be torn apart ac- 
cording to thy deserts!”’ 

The Demon King hesitated, raging, yet 
cowering. ‘‘She shall not be whipped,’’ he 
said sullenly, looking about him as if for 
escape. 

“Nay, that she shall not,” the young 
man answered steadily. And stooping 
down, he lifted up the inert childish form. 
“““He who wounds a nightingale has the 
heart of a crow,’”’ he quoted, “‘And he 
who tramps a pearl in the mud is not 
worthy to wear it 
upon his cap.’”” 

He flung downa 
wallet that fell 
with a heavy clink. 

~ Lhat.18 thy 
payment for her. 
And at thy slight- 
est protest, for 
every coin con- 
tained therein 
thou shalt have a 
stroke of bamboo 
instead.” 

“Justice! Justice!’’ whined the beaten 
Demon King. But he snatched greedily at 
the heavy wallet, none the less. 

And the young man, stepping down in 
the midst of the curious crowd with his 
limp, brocaded bundle, heard a woman’s 
voice calling to him softly, yet imperi- 
ously, from the curtained depths of a 
green palanquin. 





; ORTHY sir, your actions so far seem 
to speak an honorable heart and a 
pity for misused innocence. But deign to 
consider what disposition is now to be made 
of the unhappy girl child in thine arms.” 
The young man hesitated, evidently a 
little confused. ‘‘Gracious unseen one,” 
he stammered, “I had not thought. I 
obeyed the inner speaking of my spirit. 
Surely a song bird should not be subject 
to the lash.” 

“True,” came again the soft voice, 
“but small thankfulness is due the tiger 
who rescues a lamb from a wolf. If thy 
heart is indeed worthy of inspection, give 
this unfortunate girl child into my protec- 
tion. The name of my honorable father is 
well known to all the high-minded people 
of Nanking. I cannot speak it for fear of 
disrespect. But he is a reader of dreams 
and a philosopher of worth. He was called 
once even to the Son of Heaven’s presence 
to interpret the meaning of falling Stars, 
and he dwells upon the street of the Seven 
Moons.” 

The young man considered briefly. 
And when he spoke, deep thankfulness 
was in his voice. 


““(*RACIOUS lady of mercy, this deed 

will not soon be forgotten by this 
humble one who stands beside your unseen 
shining presence. Take thou the girl child. 
And, when her inner spirit has returned to 
her body, make known to her that within 
this moon a summons will come from the 
Emperor’s palace. Some influence there I 
have, and it is in my mind to include her in 
a play soon to be presented for the enter- 
tainment of the High Born. Until then, 
O veiled moon of beneficence, walk in 
beauty and peace. Thy kindness lives in 
my heart.” 

The curtains parted to receive the slight 
figure of the little actress. They closed 
again, and the lady Ssu Ma gave the order 
for a swift return to her home. With piti- 
ful fingers she loosened the tight girdle 
that bound the childish form. From the 
folds there slipped out little childish treas- 
ures—a fan, a charm of tourmaline, some 
coins, and a scrap of a gayly colored paper 
banner, rescued from the passing feet of 
those who heeded not the paper collector’s 


(Continued on Page 232) 
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FLAVOR 


OW the family will en- 
joy “Foulds” and won- 
der what magic puts such 
zest into a dish of spaghetti! 


That wonderful flavor 
comes from the Durum 
wheat used for Foulds’ 
Macaroni Products—the 
only real macaroni wheat. 


It is this wheat, too, that 
gives Foulds’ its creamy 
color and tender firmness. 


To know the delights: of real 
spaghetti—that can be used in 
making many delicious, whole- 
some dishes—buy Foulds’ and 
send for FREE RECIPE BOOK. 


FOULDS’ Ready-Cooked SPA- 
GHETTI in cans—ready to use 
when heated—firm, tender and 
Senerous with sauce of cheese 


Special Offer 


If you cannot buy Foulds’ from 
your grocer, send $2.50 for a 


Cooker worth $3.75—a 6 qt. kettle, 
colander, and self-strainer com- 
bined. Heavy-gauge, pure alumi- 
num. This offer is made to intro- 


—and 4 packages will be included. 


THE FOULDS COMPANY 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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dats guaranteed, pure cake, 


. and fresh, red-ripe tomatoes. + 


6 Foulds’ Macaroni and Vegetable + 


° duce Foulds’ Macaroni Products « 
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ASTOR teaspoons are 
$7.50 the dozen, dinner 
forks are $15. and knives 
‘avith stainless steel blades 
are $24. the dozen. 
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ann... all your dreams come true! 
Buy today the silver that some 
women call «*The most beautiful pattern in 
the world: the Astor.’’ 
When you examine this lovely Wallace 


design in your own hands, notice the fine 
modelling of the graceful motif that fits in so 


well with the popular decorative schemes of 


today. 
It is a creation 
by Wallace — carrying their unconditional 
guarantee. 


made for fastidious women. 


And too, now it is possible for you to 
match your lovely flat silver with the larger, 
more gorgeous pieces like those shown be- 
low. The extremely moderate cost of each 
beautiful necessity will convince you that 








You will realize instantly that it was * all larger sets up to the 80-piece one. 


it isa worth-while investment for a life time 
of satisfaction. 


The Blue Bird Box 


This convenient box, se attractively 
covered with blue Keratol’ and lined with 
fine velveteen goes with our compliments to 


all purchasers of the 26-piece ($33.25) and 


The Blue Bird Box filled with 52 pieces 
of beautiful Astor Plate, 8 each teaspoons, 
soup spoons, dinner knives with stainless 
steel blades, dinner forks, individual salad 
forks, butter spreaders and 4 table spoons, 
costs only $64.50. Address R. Wallace & 
Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn., if 


unable to buy this silver plate in your town. 











Gravy Boar AND TRay, $14.75 


CovereD VEGETABLE Dish, $24.50 WATER PITCHER, $27.50 


GOBLETS, $37.50 FOR SIX 


ALLACE SILVER PLATE 


BY THE MAKERS OF WALLACE STERLING 
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HOUSANDS upon thousands 
of other stout women have 
now become the best-dressed women 
of their own communities. So can you. 
These are the women who depend 
on the Lane Bryant Style Book for their 
dresses, coats, hats, shoes, underwear, 
corsets—sizes 38 to 58 bust. So can you. 
Low Prices—Style Book FREE 
Lane Bryant apparel is always low in 
price but high in quality and value. The 
fit is always perfect—styles correct— 
workmanship superb—fabric the best. 
The Style Book is FREE. Send us your 
name and address. A post card will do. 


Sane bint ant 


39th Street at Fifth Avenue 
suse NEW YOR 


ST.LOUIS 
ADDRESS DEPT. 52 











BROOKLYN 
PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT BALTIMORE 
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TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Face Powder 
Your face deserves a pure powder. 
No matter what you pay, you can- 
not buy a safer or purer face powder 
than Swan Down. You'll like the 
fragrant odor. 


An international favorite for sixty 
years. Five shades. Only 25 cents. 


At all toilet goods counters. 
HENRY TETLOW Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 230) 


cry: “Pity the poor characters! Do not 
trample them disrespectfully!’’ A soiled 
fragment of rice paper came loose from 
the girdle and unfolded in her hands. She 
glanced at it first unthinkingly, and then 
with startled attention. The words and 
indicated music of a song, with the last 
character smudged as if by a brush too 
hastily, eagerly driven. The lost little 
song of Chang Hao! It lay within her 
hands! 

Now the lady Ssu Ma found her rever- 
end father so curiously, unusually excited, 
that it was with difficulty she explained to 
him what had happened. 

“At last!’ he murmured, striding 
about the long, cluttered room while his 
daughter stood in an attitude of patient 
impatience. “After all these many, many 
centuries! The wisdom of the ancient 
ones is revived by the work of these un- 
worthy hands!” 

The lovely Ssu Ma waited until he 
came from out his transports. Then she ap- 
proached him and bowed deeply. ‘August 
parent,”’ she said, touching his sleeve, 
“deign to listen to thy insignificant 
daughter. What man in the kingdom of 
Han is permitted to write with a vermil- 
ion brush and to sit 
upon the Dragon 
Throne?” 

Chang Ho6ng’saged 
eyes blinked. 

“Such a riddle is 
an irreverent jest,” 
he rebuked her. 
“Surely it is well- 
known to thine in- 
telligence that the 
doer of these things 
is one and one only; 
the Heaven Born, 
the Emperor.” 





LOWLY the girl 
nodded her head. 
Her eyes were wide 
stretched, dazzled, as 
if she had stared into 
the face of the noon- 
day sun. 

‘Ai, truly, such was my thought. But 
the working of destiny appalls me by its 
strangeness. Venerated father, in thy 
trance of yesterday, thy inner spirit did 
declare that whosoever found the lost song 
of our cousin, Chang Hao, would wed 
such a lord as he whom I have described.” 

She held out her slim hand, shaking a 
little. The unfolded script was spread 
upon her open palms. 

“Behold, worthy sire, the lost song. In 
my hand it has lain. Then, can it be—is it 
so decreed—that I will become the Em- 
peror’s bride?”’ 

Her voice had sunk almost to a whisper. 
It seemed high treason and grave irrever- 
ence to even breathe such a question. But 
the old philosopher’ stared down at the 
song and then at his wide-eyed daughter. 

“My inner spirit never has spoken un- 
truly,” he said with muted voice. “And if 
such were my words, then the thing will 
come to pass. The instrument for its ac- 
complishment is this day within my hands. 
For, listen well, my daughter. I have 
brought from the shadows of centuries the 
lost secret of the south-pointing chariot.” 


SU MA gave a cry of wonder. Her 
father’s thin hand indicated the long 
ebony workbench, where, in a miniature 
chariot of wood, was fastened a small box 
of finest polished lacquer. It was well 
known among the wise men of his own day 
that a needle, hung on a slender skein of 
silk and balanced nicely with a bit of wax, 
would point inevitably toward the south. 
But how to fix this delicate mechanism in a 
chariot, so that the fierce lumbering of the 
wheels would not destroy that balance! 
It had been accomplished once, if the 
scribes of former centuries were to be 
credited. And the old philosopher, Chang 
Ho6ng, had fixed his mind and his skill 
upon the re-creation of that wonder, 
knowing well that honor and fame would 





attend the man who could present a work- 
able model to the Emperor. 

There it stood, completed. A box of 
small notched wheels, so delicately, so in- 
tricately arranged that it scarce seemed 
that human hands could have had the 
steadiness for their placement. In the 
center was a tiny closed globe of glass in 
which a needle floated, impaled on the top 
of some clear liquid by a perpendicular 
stem. Chang Hong swung the miniature 
chariot about, and the needle trembled 
with it, vibrated wildly for an instant, 
then wavered back to the character on the 
dial which set the south point of the world. 

Ssu Ma sank down in overwhelmed obei- 
sance before the genius of her father. 


““(\H, MY inspired parent,” she said, ‘‘I 
am unworthy to be the daughter of 
thy crystal-glowing intelligence.”’ 

But her father gazed down upon her 
with something like sadness in his eyes. 

“This south-pointing chariot will in- 
deed be a princely gift to the Sitter on the 
Dragon Throne. And a princely return 
will the Lord of Han proffer me. Is it thy 
wish, daughter of my old age, that I should 
ask the Son of Heaven to receive thee into 
the Court of Hidden Beauties, where the 
further workings of destiny may lift thee up 
to the throne? Think 
well, my daughter, 
for truly is it said that 
one may eat pearls 
and die, that one may 
wear the Imperial 
Yellow above a gap- 
ing wound.”’ 

Now it was Ssu Ma 
who hung her head, 
weighed down by the 
magnitude of what 
fate seemed to offer 
her. ‘‘My father,”’ 
she stammered, “‘I do 
not know. It is not 
given a miserable 
female mind to peer 
into the intentions of 
the gods.” 

Chang Hong 
smiled a little. 
“Truly spoken, my 
child, in accordance with the proprieties. 
But even a woman may peer into the in- 
tention of her own heart. I would not 
cloud my speech with thee, for thou art 
dear to my declining years. The parents of 
Chang Hao, our poet cousin, but this morn- 
ing called upon me ceremoniously, asking 
the privilege of thy hand in marriage for 
their son, who has set his heart upon thee.” 


SU MA’S face turned as red as the 
peoniesembroidered onher robe. Relief 
and gratitude all but smothered the beat- 
ing of her heart. So, he had not considered 
her as bold or ridiculous. He had thought 
of her with respect, and had esteemed her 
worthy the honor of marriage. But her 
facile fancy saw herself garbed in trailing 
robes of imperial yellow. She saw herself 
moving with stately grace through cham- 
bers floored with jade. 

She turned her eyes aside from her 
father’s grave and questioning face. ‘‘ Rev- 
erend sire,’’ she murmured, ‘‘who am I to 
reject the gift of the gods? Our cousin is 
worthy, and I respect him greatly. But he 
does not write with a vermilion brush, nor 
does he sit upon the Dragon Throne. My 
destiny runs not with his. Thy lips, my 
inspired father, have in a trance foretold 
my fate.” 


The old philosopher had spoken truly 
when he prophesied that the Son of 
Heaven would make a royal return for the 
secret of the newly found south-pointing 
chariot. He would have created him a 
mandarin of high rank, with a phoenix on 
his robe and a ruby for his cap. But Chang 
Hong had declined with dignified humil- 
ity, asking only that his girl child be ac- 
cepted as a lady of the Inner Court. 

Now amid the grandeurs of the summer 
palace, Ssu Ma felt herself lonely and ill 


(Continued on Page 235) 
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Towel 
for Boys! : 


OYS even like to wash behind their 

ears—if they can use Boott Towels 

for the dry-off. There’s a soft roughness 
about them that “tickles a feller.” 

Boott Towels give splendid service, 
always launder bright-white, and are most 
reasonably priced. 

You can buy Boott Hemstitched Towels 
in packages of six or singly from your 
dealer. 

Why not send for a full-sized sample 
towel? Just enclose 25 cents each for as 
many as you want, to Boott Mills, Dept. 

* JO, Lowell, Mass. 
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Lasting Value 
with Oak Floors 


As a permanent floor that never needs 
replacement, Oak is an investment, pay- 
ing for itself many times over in pleasure 
to the owner, lessening of housework, 
and increased value for rental or sale. 





Not expensive 


Different grades, all equally sound, will 
provide variety in appearance with maxt- 
mum economy. Any lumber dealer will 
explain how costs may be kept within 
the budget by judicious selection among 
the standard grades of Oak flooring. 


Over old floors 


Lay Oak over old worn floors in your 
present home, atan expense 
that can easily be as low as 
many articles of furniture 
in everyday use. 


Write for this booklet 


containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms: 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


853 Hearst Building CHICAGO 
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Surprises in the School Lunch Box 


Fill the lunch box with little surprises—novel sandwiches, cookies cut in 
You con dilute the amusing shapes, wee packets of raisins or nuts. But remember, food value 
double rich con ° F A ‘ . 
sentyel the alice is the important thing; milk, the important food. 


until the quart bot- You'll be surprised at the extra nourishment you can squeeze into school 

tle overflows with lunches through simple dishes prepared with Carnation Milk— vacuum 

pure milk bottles of cream soup or cocoa, rice puddings, custards, blanc mange or 
tapioca puddings. 

Carnation is simply pure, full-cream milk, evaporated to double richness, 
and “homogenized” to give every drop its share of the double helping of 
cream. In cooking results it surpasses even the finest bottled milk for flavor, 
richness, smooth and creamy texture, and dependability. 


Carnation is extremely convenient—always available; and economical, 
eliminating waste. Use it once—you’ll want it always. 


Carnation Caramel Tapioca 


¥4 cup tapioca; 2 cupsCarnation Milkdilutedwith2cups 25 minutes, or until tapioca is transparent. Beat egg 
water; 2 small eggs; few grains salt; 1 cuplight brown thoroughly and add slowly to tapioca, cooking for 2 
sugar; 1 cup broken nut meats. Add tapioca, saltand minutes longer. Finally add nuts. Chill and serve with 
sugar to hot diluted milk. Cook in double boiler for whipped cream. This serves eight. 


“My Hundred Favorite Recipes” —Write for this un- 
usual little recipe book by Mrs. Mary Blake. It is free. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1040 Carnation Building, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





1140 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. a New York Aylmer, Ont. 


© 1926, Carnation Milk Products Co, 
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cA spirited horse. A sharp turn in 
the road. A roaring motor. Fright. 
A sudden fall. 


Dust. Torn clothes. Dishevel- 
ment. And then—a smile. A flash 


4 
of gleaming teeth—a revelation of ae > 
beauty triumphant over circum- ‘ 
stance that spells disaster to artifice. ~ 


Unintending, she had met—and 
passed—THE SMILE TEST. 


Could You pass it 
now? 


«Men .. 


Judge Beauty so di; 


Mistress of all the arts of beauty, the woman 
of today skillfully improves upon Nature—here 
carefully accentuating, there subtly subduing. 


Men admire the resulting ensemble as women 
do. But, instinctively, they differentiate between 
that which is artificial and that which is natural 
—the centuries-old appeal of a woman to a 
man. So, without analyzing the logic which im- 
pelsit, they recognize this great, outstanding fact: 


Gleaming, clean teeth are the only attribute of 
beauty that no artifice can adorn or conceal, 


Yet, it is so easy to have the loveliness of 
gleaming teeth. It is yours for this simple care: 


erently from Women 


There’s a Dr. West’s Tooth Brush for every 
member of the family. Adult’s, 50c; Youth’s, 
35¢; Child’s, 25c; Special Gum Massage, 75c¢ 
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Buy a new Dr. West’s Tooth Brush. Use any 
good dentifrice. Brush your teeth thoroughly 
—away from the gums. Do it twice a day and 
at least two minutes at a time. The sturdy, up- 
standing bristles of the Dr. West’s brush will 
polish your teeth to a brilliance you probably 
never have suspected was possible. 

The secret is in the brush! Scientifically con- 
structed of polishing bristles exclusively, it is 
built to fit the mouth, to contact every curve and 
crevice. That is why it cleans inside, outside and 
between the teeth. And polishes as it cleans! 

For your protection, Dr. West’s is packed in a 
sealed glassine container inside the usual carton. 
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Tits CABINET on your dealer’s coun- 
ter is placed there to remind you to 
buy the tooth brush you've been for- 
getting, and to enable others to exam- 
ine Dr. West’s without handling the 
sealed brush you will ultimately buy. 



























DR. WEST’S TOOTH BRUSH is mae 
convex to fit the inside contour of tiie 
teeth. The polishing tufts are wedg¢- 
shaped to penetrate the interdental 
crevices, and spaced to keep your 
brush clean—automatically. 

© 1926, W. B. M. Co. 
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Laborless 
~and safer 





THE toilet bowl must be kept 
sanitary. It is dangerous to 
neglect it. But there is no need 
to resort to old-fashioned scour- 
ing and scrubbing. Sani-Flush 
keeps the toilet bowl glistening 
white. It eliminates all the work. 
It cleans the hidden trap which 
no brush can reach. 

Sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl. Follow the directions. 
Then flush. You will see every 
mark, stain, incrustation vanish. 
Foul odors disappear. 

Sani-Flush is a necessity in 
every home. Keep it always 
handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush in new convenient 
punch-top can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, or send 25c for a full-size 
can. 30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


aug v Pat ow 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


























Corn 


Lift Right Off 











Drop a little “Freezone” on a touchy 
corn or callus for a few nights. In- 
Stantly it stops aching, then shortly 
you lift it right off. Doesn’t hurt a bit. 
You can lift off every hard corn, soft 
corn, corn between the toes, and the 

hard-skin” calluses on bottom of 
eet. Just get a bottle of “Freezone” 
at any drug store, anywhere. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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at ease. The chattering women about her 
fluttered and preened themselves like gor- 
geous empty-headed birds. She wondered 
if after all her destiny was assured. Her 
thoughts went often and often to her cousin 
of the house of Chang. That he had been 
sore disappointed, she knew from her 
father’s words. Even the return of his 
precious song had not been sufficient to 
lift the sadness that was in his eyes. 

But Tze Lan, the little actress, loved 
the bustle and glamour of the wondrous 
place into which she had been trans- 
ported. Timidly she clung to Ssu Ma, and 
loved her with the grateful passion of a re- 
leased slave. 

“Oh, gracious lady of deliverance,’’ she 
said, as one day they reclined beside the 
lotus pool of the Court of Jade, “little 
can your shining intellect realize the life 
from which you so courageously took me. 
Hunger and blows were my daily portion, 
the more because I would not yield myself 
to the low-born one whom you saw that 
day as the Demon King. My birth was not 
a lowly one, oh, lady of mercy. A dim 
recollection I have of sparkling fountains, 
and a courtyard where walked great long- 
tailed birds from the land of Hind. After 
that, I remember a great storm, and I was 
carried somewhere in a cloak. And then— 
the troupe of actors. Oh, lady of gracious- 
ness, the years have been hard. Yet Iam 
happy now, for thou has deigned to give 
me thy bountiful pity.” 


SU MA smiled, and stroked the glossy 
hair of the girl. ‘While I live, thou 
shalt not lack for a friend,’ she promised. 
A palace eunuch, richly robed and with 
sword at belt, approached the two and 
bowed deeply. 

“The Sacred Emperor’s greetings are 
sent to the illustrious pearl of the play- 
performing troupe, and it is his auspicious 
wish that she should attend the rehearsal 
of the drama to be given at the festival of 
the Chosen Bride.” 

Ssu Ma turned with a sigh to go back to 
her apartments. The companionship of 
the adoring Tze Lan was the one break in 
the monotony of the secluded ceremonial 
prison into which she had voluntarily 
come. She crossed an avenue laid with 
colored tile and bordered by fantastically 
trimmed shrubs. And in bending over a 
fragrant jasmine flower, she found herself 
staring into the upturned face of a young 
man—her cousin. He lay on his back 
among the flowers and his brush was in his 
hand. He had very evidently been seek- 
ing inspiration for the drama that was to 
be presented. She drew back with a 
startled cry, and unfurled her fan before 
her face. 

But Chang Hao rose, bowed deeply, 
and spoke, with his eyes upon the ground: 
“‘A thousand pardons, fairest cousin. I 
was given permission to seat 
myself here. I had no inten- 
tion of spying upon these 
flower-like ladies, who, even 
as you yourself, are dwellers 
of this secluded Inner Court. 
Only tell me, lovely hidden 
blossom, is it true that. thy 
presence here is voluntary? 
Hast thou indeed risen so 
high that this unworthy one 
cannot hope to touch the 
hem of thy golden sweeping 
robe?” 


“* ORTHY cousin, you 

do me too much honor. 
I have not merited this honorable con- 
sideration on thy part. Were my destiny 
less plain, my answer would be less harsh. 
But thus the matter stands, as thou 
thyself canst testify: My reverend father 
spoke with inspired lips, saying that 
she in whose hands lay thy lost song, 
should wed a lord of high rank and 
wealth, one who wrote with a vermilion 
pencil and who sat upon the Dragon 
Throne. Consider, honored cousin, if fate 
has not spoken its will plainly and irrev- 
ocably.” 





She bowed deeply, and went past him 
with hurried yet graceful steps. Chang 
Hao stood frowning down upon the colored 
tiles. He crushed a half-blown poppy in 
his hand and watched the wounded petals 
flutter down at his feet. Then suddenly he 
lifted his head. He stood for a moment 
transfixed, scarcely breathing. 

“‘Oh, shadowy god of fate, befriend me,” 
he murmured. ‘Richly will I sacrifice 
upon thine altars if this, the wish of my 
heart, be accorded to me.”’ 

At the same moment, the young Em- 
peror, seated upon the Dragon Throne in 
the Jade Hall of Victorious Tidings, gazed 
moodily down upon the mandarins who 
on their knees had been given audience. 
Their faces were perturbed, foreboding. 


““(\NUICKLY speak,’’ commanded the 

young Lord of Heaven briefly, ‘‘ for it 
is my desire to watch the rehearsal of the 
actor troupe who will present a play for 
our delectation on the day my bride is 
chosen for me.” 

The mandarins kotowed unhappily. 
And finally he who was the oldest, and 
therefore the boldest, found his voice. 

“Celestial Majesty, it is truly said that 
he who bargains with the future is more 
rash than he who tries to empty the ocean 
with a cup. We in our inadequate wisdom 
tried to provide an Imperial Consort. We 
stand perplexed and sorely tried at the 
enormity of what confronts us. For, be- 
hold, oh, Glorious Lord of Han, all the 
high and powerful families of the land 
have sent their fairest female treasures 
for the jewel box of thy delight. Whatever 
our choice, oh, Sitter on the Dragon Throne, 
there will be discord most unfortunate. 
Especially now, when the Ti barbarians 
threaten a new invasion, is it politic tohave 
an Empire united in peaceful harmony.” 

The young Emperor shrugged. His 
golden dragon robes rustled with the 
movement. ‘The choice is thine, not 
mine,” he reminded them pointedly; “‘and 
if my empire must fall apart like a badly 
made oxcart, there are heads that will 
drop, too, accompanying the misfortune.” 

He who was the oldest spoke again, in 
trembling, supplicating tones. “‘Oh, mag- 
nanimous and mighty Lord of Life, take 
back the ill-advised promise which we, 
insignificant ones, urged upon thee three 
cycles of sun ago. Wed whom thou wilt, 
Ruler of Han, and if thy choice should fall 
upon some virtuous maiden of obscure but 
worthy family, then might the enmity of 
the powerful states be averted.” 

The Emperor rose, magnificent in his 
young dignity. 


“TT IS well,” he said regally, ‘‘for jackals 

not to dispute the whim of the lion. 
Whom the Son of Heaven shall glorify 
by his choice, shall be accepted without 
question—nay, without whisper—through- 
out my wide-flung empire. The responsi- 
bility of this choosing 
henceforth is mine. I give 
you leave to go.” 

They backed away, and 
then the young Emperor be- 
came aware that outside the 
eunuch-guarded doorway, 
the poet, Chang Hao, knelt, 
craving audience. Tsi Tien, 
the Lord of Han, signed that 
the young man should be 
admitted forthwith. 

He spoke to him gra- 
ciously indeed, for he very 
much admired the genius and 
the glowing-worded imagina- 
tion that was in him. 

Chang Hao knelt humbly before the 
shining steps of gold and marble. ‘Lord 
of Heaven,” he said slowly, “thy incalcula- 
ble generosity did promise me that if the 
work of my unworthy mind was accept- 
able, a reward of my own naming would 
be mine. Deign to hear me, and judge 
from thine exalted wisdom whether or not 
the boon I ask is too preposterous for sober 
thought. It may well be extravagant, but 
so run my thoughts and all my fancies.” 

And so it was that Chang Hao spoke, 
softly, intimately, and the Emperor 
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f Feeding Her Birds. Millet 


“My mother taught me to 
love beautiful pictures” 
Will your child some day say this of you? 


We Bring the Art Galleries 
of the World to Your Home. 


The power to transform this hard 
matter-of-fact world into music, poetry 
and beauty lies dormant in every child. 
The mother who helps to awaken this 
power wins a halo of gratitude. A few 
of our pictures, a little study about 
them, shared with a child, may give a 
wonderful return. 


TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more, 
Size 544x8. 2250 subjects. 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art subjects, or 25 

for Children or 25 of Kittens, Dogs, etc. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 
22x28 including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for 


one. Send $2.00 for any two pictures 
shown here, for the children’s room. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CATALOGUE 


Baby Stuart. Van Dyck 





Containing 1600 
miniature illustra- 
tions and a few 
specimen Perry 
Pictures sent for 15 
cents in coin or 
stamps. 
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Today both men and women want smooth hair 


2107 People 


tell how they keep 
their hair in place 


If your hair is unruly you must use something 
to keep it from getting out of place. 

Yet you need not experiment! Today you 
can use the dressing that more people rely on 
than any other!... 

When 2107 people were asked what they used 
to keep their hair in place, the dressing which 
they overwhelmingly preferred to all others 
was—Stacomb. 

From Coast to Coast you will find that people 
who want their hair to lie in place, yet never to 
look greasy or sticky, rely on this remarkable 
dressing. 

Let us send you, free, a generous sample. 

Stacomb will suit any type of hair, because 
it comes in two forms. You may prefer it in 
cream form—in the attractive jar or the handy 
tube. Or you may prefer the delightful new 
Liquid Stacomb. 

But in either form Stacomb, you will find, is 
totally invisible on your hair, pleasant to use, 
and really keeps your hair in place—all 
day long. 

Stacomb never leaves your hair dry and 
brittle, either, as daily wetting with water makes 
it. Stacomb is actually beneficial, because it 
tends to prevent dandruff. At all drug and de- 
partment stores. 


FREE OFFER—(\igcomls 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. G-26, 113 West 18th St., New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 

Original, cream form 0 New Liquid form 0 
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Unprecedented 

Blanket Value. 

In double bed 

size, Nashua 

Blankets sell as 
low as 


$5.00 
a pair. 


Look for the 
Nashua Label 
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Oh—u-m-m—there’s nothing like a good 
night’s rest under 


PART 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Your dealer is displaying Nashua Part Wool Blankets in attractive patterns 


© 1926 Amory Browne 2 Co. Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 





Tube Free 


See coupon 





No —Mother 


Candy need not harm their teeth 


Sweets, in fermenting, form acids between 
the teeth and in crevices. So does starch, 
which turns to sweets. 

Acid attacks both the teeth and the gums. 
It brings tooth troubles to millions. 

But that doesn’t mean to quit candy and starch. 
Just brush your teeth twice daily with Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia tooth paste. That is alkaline. 
The tooth brush forces it wherever the acid 
forms. And all mouth acids perish at its touch. 





You will never be without it when you know. 

Phillips’ Dental Magnesia tooth paste also 
makes teeth glisten. Its antiseptics combat 
germ attacksin the mouth. Its iodides stimulate 
the gums, its deodorants purify the breath. It 
is the greatest tooth paste men have yet evolved. 

Send coupon for a trial tube. Watch it 
beautify the teeth. Feel and taste the delight- 
ful effects next morning. Let our book explain 
what each result means to you. 











All In One 





Its 16 ingredients combine in one appli- 
cation 


Antacids Cleansers 
Antiseptics Polishers 
lodides Deodorants 


It is five tooth pastes in one, to meet every 
modern requirement. 








Phillips ( Ten- 
1 (| Day 
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20 Uses Free 


Mail this coupon to Chas. H. Phillips Co., 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill., for a 
10-day tube of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
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listened, fascinated and intent. At the 
conclusion of the poet’s speech, he arose 
and struck the golden arm of the throne 
with a human, irreverent hand. 

“Tt shall be done!” he cried jubilantly. 
“It is the solution of my problem—and 
thine! See to all the details as thou hast 
related them to me. For by my ancestors’ 
graves, there has never been such a glorious 
jest in the history of Han. I shall create 
thee a governor of a province, no less. For 
a wise man is he who makes the dictates 
of destiny the servant of his wishes.” 


ITH the new moon there came the 

great day of the festival, and the 
Choosing of the Bride. A gala day, filled 
with color and confusion and the high- 
pitched chatter of nigh a thousand women. 
The stage had been erected in the court- 
yard of the Seven Virtues. And about it 
were placed the long galleries wherein the 
ladies of the court sat hidden from mascu- 
line eyes. 

Ssu Ma sat stiffly and decorously, laden 
with unaccustomed jewels, burdened down 
with the heavy robes of state that the 
occasion demanded, her small waist made 
uncomfortably tight by the glinting ruby 
girdle. Flowers of gold and kingfisher 
feathers studded her lustrous, high-piled 
hair. A fan of gauze was in her hands, and 
her fingers were stained with crimson. 
Surely there was no fairer lady in all the 
land of Han. And yet she sat with down- 
cast eyes and heavily beating heart. Was 
her destiny to be a thing of sorrow? Would 
the Imperial Yellow turn to lead upon her 
rebellious body? 

Upon the stage there came in state a 
high mandarin of the Emperor’s court. 
He bowed in the direction of the butterfly 
ladies, turning his eyes carefully from 
them in accordance with the proprieties. 

““Serenely Shining Jewels,”’ he greeted 
them, ‘Fragrant Flowery Treasures, 
deign to listen to this unworthy one who 
speaks the word of the Heaven Born con- 
cerning the approaching auspicious Choos- 
ing of the Bride.” 

Half a thousand garments rustled, and 
coral-tinted ears strained toward the 
voice of the mandarin. 

“‘Behold, the fairest daughters of Han 
have been sent for the Son of Heaven’s ap- 
proval. Truly it is said, ‘In a garden of a 
thousand roses who shall say which is the 
most fragrant?’ So has it come to pass in 
this matter. Each one of the female 
paragons of virtue here present is worthy 
by right of family and personal beauty to 
adorn the imperial throne. But only one 
may become the royal consort. And the 
Son of Heaven, praying long before his 
ancestral tablets, has received this message 
from the Immortals who dwell happily in 
the kingdom of the Upper Air: 

“*The song of a poet has been lost in 
the city of Nan King. The lady in whose 
hands this lost song hath lain will be lifted 
up to the Dragon Throne, and shall wear 
the Imperial Yellow. The other enchant- 
ing blossoms shall be given their choice of 
future residence.’”’ 


HERE was a silence, and then a tre- 
mendous buzzing as the mandarin 
bowed himself from the stage. 

What was this song, the ladies asked 
each other; how to find it, where to 
search for it! Only Ssu Ma sat silent, the 
imminence of destiny closing down upon 
her weighted heart. 

A eunuch touched the hem of her robe 
respectfully. ‘‘A summons from the Em- 
peror,” he breathed. ‘‘Thy presence is re- 
quired at once in the Jade Hall of Vic- 
torious Tidings.” 

At the door of the great hall she 
paused. At the far end, where the Dragon 
Throne towered against tapestries of silk 
and gold, a regal figure sat alone. A silken 
scroll lay across his lap, and his hand 
toyed with a brush that dripped with 
vermilion ink. 

Slowly, swayingly, the lady Ssu Ma 
felt herself draw near the place where the 
steps of marble and gold reared up to the 
overwhelming grandeur of the golden 
Dragon Throne. She dared not raise her 
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HEN it comes to keep- 
ing in the good graces 
of my family, the easiest way 
and the best way is to feed 
them well. Whether I serve 
soups, fish or salads, meats, 
stews or vegetables, I season 
them with 


LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


The family likes it, I like it, and 
everybody’s happy. 
Send for free recipe booklet to 


LEA & PERRINS 
235 West Street, New York 























You never have to ask for a clerk’s attention 
when you ‘‘shop’’ the Maisonette way. 


Atrained saleswoman calls and shows you the 
smartest of tub frocks, at your convenirnce, 
in the comfort and privacy of your home. 


She’s a business woman. Doesn’t waste your 
time or hers. Never ‘‘nags’’ or urges you to 


buy. But— 


She’ll save you a lot of money if you do! 


/MAVONETTE 
FROCKS 


Shown only by cultured saleswomen 
in the privacy of your home 


For booklet and details of this unique shopping service, 
write your name and address in the margin, tearoffand 
mail, Inquiries welcomed from women ee. who 
would be interested in acting as our local representa- 
tives, Address Maisonette Frocks, Anderson, Indiana. 
The Ward-Stilson Company + Makers 
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eves, but when the time for obeisance 
came, her knees seemed to sink from 
under her. 

She heard a voice above her, a low whis- 
pered tone of solemnity. “Look up, 
daughter of Chang Hong, and behold the 
answer of destiny!” 

As in a sorrowful dream, she lifted her 
head. Higher, higher, past the polished 
steps and the glinting yellow of the 
dravon-broidered robes. Higher, past the 
silken scroll and the vermilion brush. 
Higher—to the face of the Emperor. 
And—it was not the Emperor sitting 
there. It was Chang Hao, her poet lover! 

She gave a little cry, and all but 
swooned away. 

Chang Hao laughed a small, breathless 
laugh of triumph, and came striding down 
the steps to prostrate himself before her. 

“Breath of Spring Morning,” he said 
with earnest voice, “know that when Des- 
tiny speaks, the meaning may be two- 
edged, like a warrior’s sword. Behold, I 
have sat upon the Dragon Throne. I have 
written with a vermilion brush. And, 
according to the word of the Son of 
Heaven, I will be, at tomorrow’s sunrise, 
the governor of a province. Canst thou be 
satisfied with such an answer to the in- 
spired word of thy reverend father?”’ 

Careless of the proprieties, the bewil- 
dered Ssu Ma looked full into the face so 
close to hers, so comely, so filled with 
pleading. ‘Oh, but, my lord,” she whis- 
pered fearfully, “‘what of the Emperor? 
What will be thy punishment, if detected 
in this sacred hall—upon the forbidden 
Throne of Empire?” 

Chang Hao laughed again. ‘“Heart’s 
Desire,” he said fondly, “‘the Son of- 
Heaven, though born to lofty duties, is 
blessed—or cursed—with a heart even as 
other, though lesser men. Fear not for my 
insignificant person. I am here by his per- 
mission.” 


E DREW her quietly through a door- 

way onto a vined terrace, where, 
through the parted leaves they could look 
down upon the stage and the clustering, 
half-hidden beauties. 

“Listen!’’ he commanded. ‘Dost thou 
hear the song the actress maiden is sing- 
ing? It is my song, my lost song. She 
found it and sang it the day thou didst 
so mercifully befriend her. Dost thou 
understand, Treasure of My Unworthy 
Soul? In her hands the song had lain be- 
fore ever the script reposed in thine. Her 
destiny ran clear, even as thy venerated 
father foresaw. She, and no other, will be 
the chosen bride of the Son of Heaven. 
Tomorrow’’—he broke off with stifled 
laughter, then continued—‘“‘all the wise 
mandarins will cluck like terrified hens, 


and pass a portentous law that henceforth 
no woman shall appear upon the stage of 
Han. But tomorrow’s law will not affect 
today’s decree. Look upon my face, Moon 
Flower, and tell me that a lesser destiny, 
linked with mine, will compensate thee 
for Fate’s ironic jest.” 

Ssu Ma understood in the space of a 
breath many, many things. She knew 
now who the stranger youth was, who had 
given Tze Lan into her keeping. She 
understood why her heart had never truly 
yearned for the honor that seemed in 
store for her. But, womanlike, she re- 
sisted. 

“Nevertheless,” she evaded, with a 
slight lift of her chin, “the lost song has 
lain in my hands. And surely I am as 
worthy as she to achieve the true meaning 
of my reverend father’s words.”’ 


HANG HAO’S face clouded. His eager 
hands dropped to his sides. ‘‘That is 
true,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘and if it be thy 
gracious wish to press the point, the Son 
of Heaven will not refuse to entertain thy 
petition. Greatly is he beholden to thy 
worthy father for the recovery of the 
south-pointing chariot. Besides, thy birth 
is infinitely higher than this fair actress 
maid upon whom he has set his heart.”’ 
Womanlike again, Ssu Ma, having been 
upheld in her contention, lost interest in 
it. A delicate smile dimpled the curves of 
her small crimson mouth. ‘This person’s 
intelligence is extremely overclouded,’’ she 
murmured, “‘not to have guessed that the 
lost song must have lain in the hands of 
whosoever tucked it into her girdle.” 
Then she looked bravely into the face 
of the attentive, eager-eyed Chang Hao. 
“My lord, say to the Son of Heaven 
that it is this person’s worthless opinion 
that I will be well satisfied as the wife of 
a wondrously inspired poet.” 
She would have dropped to her knees. 
But he caught her and held her to him. 
“Thou art my love,’’ he whispered; 
“‘my dear, dear love! In my heart thou 
shalt have thy throne. Many sons shall 
make for thee an empire of happiness. 
And my songs of thy beauty shall go down 
through the ages, making thee immortal 
when these very walls have passed away.” 
And so, when the dusk and the dream- 
ing stars steal over the land of Han, in a 
courtyard once bounded by walls of jade, 
you can see dim wraiths a-walking. The 
shadowy trail of an empress’ robe, and the 
glint of her jeweled hair. You can hear 
the soft susurrus of laughter, and faint, 
twanging breath of a san-shien. You can 
hear the lilt of a little song, with its notes 
like small boats riding. The words are lost 
forever, they say, but the story—ah, that 
is eternal! 


Angels and Yelowyackets 


(Continued from Page 27) 


\ntelope Edward proposed again: 
“Le’s play somep’n.” 

‘le only favored her with a bleak stare 
anc continued throwing apples, incited by 
the admiration of the homely little girl 
Who sat nearby, hugging her thin knees. 
. ue spoke rather timidly at length: 
‘What ith Uncle Tom’th Cabin?” 

‘loo,” cried Buffalo Bill scornfully, 
abandoning his target practice. ‘She 
never heard of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

‘is contempt stung her, but she giggled 
nervously, “TI gueth,” she ventured, 

ith a moving picture, ithn’t it?” 

‘Movin’ picture!” Mr. Doremus 
scolied. “It’s a show, and they give it ina 
tent. We saw it in a tent last year, didn’t 
we, Antelope?” 

There were dogs, and they whipped a 
colored gentleman till he died,” Miss Cole 
confirmed obscurely. “They had a tent 
Over on the ball grounds.” 

In the face of all this sophistication, 
Miss Throckmorton, who had spent a win- 
ter on the Riviera, a summer in Nor- 


oe felt reasonably at home in 


London, Paris, Berlin and Rome, was em- 
barrassed by her ignorance, but still cu- 
rious. 

“Tell me about Uncle Tom’th Cabin,” 
she persisted. 

For some time thereafter, she was 
auditor to combined and frequently con- 
tradictory reminiscences by two amateur 
critics of the drama. The impression she 
gleaned therefrom was satisfactory, if con- 
fused. “It mutht be wonderful,” the 
heiress to supreme social position and 
wealth sighed wistfully. 

“IT bet the movie of it is rotten,”” Buffalo 
Bill supplemented in a world-weary tone. 

“T know what,” Antelope Edward pro- 
posed briskly after a pause. ‘“Le’s 
play ——’”’ She caught the warning eye of 
the master scout upon her, and continued 
after an instant’s pause in an aggrieved 
tone: ‘All I was gonna say is, le’s play 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

“Oh, let’th,” said Miss Throckmorton 
enthusiastically. 

Buffalo Bill felt disparagement of femi- 
nine enthusiasm a masculine duty. ‘“‘ You 
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*Decorative— 


—and so durable, too!” 


Sie is the wonderful thing about Dolly Madison Bed 
Spreads — that with all their beauty of color and de- 
sign, they should be so durable, so practical. These lovely 
spreads are made in a great profusion of styles and fab- 
rics —all dainty and irresistible. Sold by better stores. 


"Other spreads are not the same—Ask to see the labeled name” 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Dept. L-10 

Torresdale and Frankford Aves., Philadelphia 
Write for free Send 25c for 
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The new, easy way of laying rugs! 
Ozite makes the most inexpensive 
fabric delightfully rich and luxurious. 


And Ozite doubles the life of rugs! 


Ozite costs so little you can afford 
it in every room, under old rugs as 
well as new. 
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Rug Cushion 
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i can’t play that,”” he said skeptically. first time the sharp joys of peril. Her 


Where’s the bloodhounds? Where’s the hands were roughened by frantic clutch- 
ice? I know what,” he continued, excite- ings at branches. One arm was badly 








A t ment clutching him in spite of himself, skinned by a slip that had almost dragged 
4 r Ca “‘we could maybe get ice out of our ice her back to earth. There were ants and 
house an’——— Aw, you can’t play it.” fragments of bark down her neck and her 


CO nve ni e Nn ce “We could play part of it,” Miss Cole ears were ringing with the caustic and 
insisted, her fat cheeks growing pink be- scornful commands of her guide, but she 
neath their freckles. “‘Wecould playabout was enjoying herself, and her squeals 


~— little Eva dying right here.” assayed at least seventy per cent pure de- 
Ye “Oh, yeth,’’ Miss Throckmorton im- light. 
























Iho plored, forgetting to giggle in her earnest- Inch by inch she progressed, driven on- 

ness. ward by the searing lash of Mr. Doremus’ 

ret bibs “T’ll be Uncle Tom,” Mr. Doremus_ directions, and stood at last above the 

Wesson Oil is a pure, delicious and shouted loudly. staple from which the brown folds of the 
rich oil (fat) which can be used for “T’ll be Little Eva,’’ Miss Cole insisted. late apple bag hung limply. 


; ma. Their guest looked disconsolate and her 

every culinary purpose for which a lip quavered. “‘I won’t be that awfulman ‘‘(7*ET down into it now,” Buffalo Bill 
: : > : with the whip,” she quavered. directed hoarsely. ‘‘Siddown; don’t 

fine cooking fat - required. ; It is a “You don’t have to,” Buffalo Bill as- be a sap. Siddown on that limb. Aw, 

great convenience to have in one sured her, with mounting enthusiasm. for Pete’s sake, siddown, will ya?” 














































. : su. is . “You can be the angel, Mary.” At length she obeyed, clutching a branch 
single ee ee oil that is a right He gazed appraisingly at the thick, above her head with a grip that made her 
for salad dressings, shortening, fry- scaly-barked limb above, from which a_ forearms ache, and managed after sundry 
: : 4: heavy spike from the discarded swing still perilous teeterings to thrust her in- = 
ing, deep fry ing, and the enriching protruded, and cast a kindling considerable legs into al ww 


the flaccid mouth of the 
bag. 
Miss Throckmorton, 


dainty 
of the Throckmorton di h fj 
own, | A1shes Irom 


the apple sack. It bulged 


mec: | left-overs 


of vegetables and soups. eve on @ near-by gunny sack, 
’ F » Na ed with apples. 
You don t have to ‘learn how “T know what!” he shouted 
to cook with Wesson Oil. If you wry PR hap gelgewnne 
: : . ; t on that 
call cooking with a solid fat simple, pee? up there, and then feonair tie | 
you'll call cooking with Wesson Oil | put Mary in it and make out 
basil she was an angel while 
S7mpler. you died right down 




















In frying, you melt any fat to here, Antelope.” length achieved a satis- Piping hot croquettes, each 
: f Sout Hooray, Miss Cole factory and lumpy ri- tipped with a sprig of parsley— 
an oil long before the frying tem- exclaimed, delighted, gidity. Over its rim, ridge nad likes them. Hash fit 
: ¥ i i kin et economical. 
erature is reached. so why not start and emptied the half which drew tight about or a king, y 
P ‘ : se y : s filled sack forthwith. her armpits, Mary gazed Salads, Chowders, Meat Patties 
with a choice salad oil? Frying with Miss Throckmorton down at the far-away and many other delicious dishes— 
: , seemed at once pleased earth, a duly accredited you can make them all if you have 
Wesson Oil doesn’t mean so much and alarmed. She cast angel, yet resembling a “Universal”’ Food Chopper. 
of a change from the use of a solid an awe-struck glance at more to uninitiated eyes You'll agree it’s easy economy to 
 ¢ Toe the altitude of the limb a rather doleful doll use this money-saving Food 
fat. The real change is in the im in ceaentinnt and rebel peering over the edge of Chopper which makes left-overs 
proved taste of the food you fry in a shoe against a skinny a giant’s Christmas into delicious dishes that invite a 
W Oil calf in perturbation. ‘‘I sock. second helping. Saves its cost 
ereee Lu. aos might fall,”’ she giggled faintly to Buffalo She giggled nervously and then grew in a few months. 
Using a liquid fat as a shorten- Bill, who already was clambering up into grave, seized with a not unnatural con- Be sure you get a “ Universal” 
; . h aie . the first crotch of the tree. cern. ‘‘How,” she demanded uneasily, Food Chopper—the kind that 
ing is not such a difference as it addressing Buffalo Bill, who was clamber- can’t twist loose from the table 
perhaps seems. Try Wesson Oil in “AW, YOU won't fall,” lke predicted ing rapidly down the tree to assume the when you turn the crank—that 
h Bi i : ‘or lightly, and emphasized his encour- zegis of Uncle Tom, ‘am I going to get has four self-sharpening, beveled 
the cake, Discuit, and pie crust agement by slipping and nearly pitching out of thith bag?” —. that chop gee mash- 
recipes which you do best, and see |. down as he reached for the sack Antelope She repeated her question twice with a ng—<het i eeny to Cige. 
if aoa ; ‘of; Edward held up to him. After several growing concern before he replied. Her Over 10,000,000 are in use. 
if you dont get just as satistactory milder perils, he made his way along the _ persistence, as well as the baffling nature Send for Booklet No. 115 showing 
results as when you used butter or limb in question and carelessly hooked of the problem she propounded, irritated mang ecer OY — 
the sack over the protruding spike. _ him. Hand 5 mn ‘be 7 
some other hard fat. “Come on,” he called down to Miss “Oh, for Pete’s sake,” he bellowed at egnaek Ul cass Gaede ie 
Anything worth while is worth Throckmorton, of the Throckmorton her, as she began her query for the fourth best recipe for a dish made 
‘ y & brcecage tis Throckmortons, who only twisted her fin- _ time, “you don’t have to get out of it now, poten cceg Regen -apimened 
trying at least once, isn’t it: gers nervously and giggled. He urged her doya? If you’re gonna be a angel, be one. this attractive prize contest. 
twice more, and then bellowed: “‘Hey, are Hey, Eva!” Closing November Ist 1926. 
Yo you deef? Want me to wait here all The star of the fragment of drama about Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 
day? Boost her up, Antelope. Gosh, tobe enacted was bending over and staring ried ‘ ‘ 
6 don’t you want to be a angel?” at a spot in the grass a little before her 








i thrice during th il d_ with int tion. ‘Lookut,” : a 
PE dA Fe ti ee, ee wate teeny. 7G bee’ weet "WN UHUTHU ANETTA 
\/ "a S S O Nn almost qualified for a permanent assump- 
tion of that rdle. It took all the strength S BUFFALO BILL approached she 
e in the fat arms of Antelope Edward to pointed ahead of her. Deep among the 
O 1 ] thrust her upward into the tree. Thereshe tangled grass stems gleamed a tiny cleared 
clung until peeled off by the force and per-__circleof earth, and in its center, likea bull’s- 
- suasive powers of Buffalo Bill. Her prog- eye, a hole yawned darkly. Sound issued 
— gone ress upward toward where the bag yawned from it, a boding, intense humming, and, eAsk Sor Cent 
0 6 3 si . i 2 : : ury 
limply was slothlike in speed and siren- above,swiftly moving particlesshimmered. Edition 
wd like in sound. Her squeals were shrill and “‘Bees,”’ the master scout scoffed, taking 


heartfelt. Several times she clutched acautious step backward. ‘Bees nothin’. You can’t buy bett one 
$ whatever hand holds were in reach and Don’tchaknowa yellowjackets’ nest when why pay cussed , 
mi §oe A IEG gasped that she could go no farther. Only you see it?” ENTURY gives you the world’s best 
v 






























ork that is P] the vociferous threats of the now thor- “Do they hurt?” Antelope Edward b Feeney gegen painted on be 
ay oughly exasperated Mr. Doremus to leave queried. ea ‘pree: at poe cans — ue e 
In Spare Time her marooned permanently, halfway up “Huh!” he snorted. “Not if you hold aap Oth Fee ye read 


an apple tree, induced her to go farther. your breath, they can’t. They got stings Sansa mee oy Rn oa 
Se ye _ in their tails. If we only had some Peasant,” ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ ‘Souvenir, 
process that looks like artist's work. No experi- ELOWtheclamorous pair, inching their kerosene —— “Wedding March,” etc.—all cert ified 


onne Mee Tujunga, Cal. writes way outward toward the waiting sack, Further disquisition on applied ento- to be exactly as the masters wrote them. 


“Can color $10 worth in a day.” Miss Clare Antelope Edward jumped up and down in mology was cut short by exclamations of Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Heeean St. Louis, made $240.00 at Christ- : : : : : : be- 
FREE Book shows ™2580d big earnings other months. Robt. Jar- excitement, continually showered by bits impatience from Miss Throckmorton, sus- dealer. Century’s low price is only possible 


° ° ° : 1 
what 40,000 others SP oP of bark scraped off in their progress. She pended like an uneasy and decidedly vocal cause of his small profit. Complete catalogue 


ore : of over 2300 compositions free on request. 
too, can earn. making spare time money this was enjoying herself. So was Mr. Dore- _ coffin of Mahomet, and Buffalo Bill and SS 











































way. Someti ianka famaiiion de it. A tamil . - p A Thousands of successful teachers use and 
may make $300 a month. FREE BOOK, “Pleasant Page’ EX. mus, notwithstanding his threats and ex- Antelope Edward relapsed from science recommend CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC 
prt yt ww i gy bi Sigal Cortes Femaitetas hortations. So was Miss Throckmorton. into consideration of the drama. Frege ioe rrp ody a know it is all 

; “ec ® © ” be— = ; 
"if You Want QUICK MONEY Send $1 for Trial Box. The only child of fond, wealthy and All right, all right,’”” Mr. Doremus ad- yet its price is but 15c a 








Then you can start in af once. Trial Box contains assortment of aristocratic parents, life forher had beena dressed the anxious seraph resignedly. copy; and they know par- 
beautiful Christmas Cards, all big sellers. Also, complete easy in- 


aeedlionhamitadkin Wh dea et eee tek bleak and uninteresting matter of tem- ‘‘We’re comin’. Antelope, you lie down ents appreciate the saving. 
When colored, these sell for $3 to $4—big profit! Act QUICK— 
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Look beyond your dressing fable ~ 


for beautys real secret 














HARM és the foundation of beauty— 
and charm comes from that exquisite 
feeling of vibrant physical normalness 
created by the proper amount of wholesome, 


relaxing, recuperating Wk es 


You cheat yourself of beauty-making 
freshness and energy when your sleep is not 
one of complete, body-forgetting relaxation. 


Your sleeping hours are intended by 
Nature to be restorative. While you are asleep 
the wonderful process of rebuilding vitality, 
replacing energy, should go on. Justine Johnson 
wisely says: “One must relax to rest.’ You are 
willing enough to relax, to forget your weariness, 
to drift softly into the soothing while of sleep— 
but is your bed spring willing that you should ? 

Do you know that sagging bedsprings often 
lead to sagging cheeks? Do you know that un- 
yielding springs, or springs that are #oo yielding, 
rob you of sleep—steal your youth—dull your Lhe Wrone The Right for economy as well as health and beauty. They 


spirits—smother your vivacity? 


Look beyond your dressing table, 
well as it is equipped with everything 
tending to enhance the charm that 
Nature means you to own. Look to 
the bed on which you must sleep. 
Discard the sagging bedspring, or the 


QUALITY 







In justice to your health and 
beauty, look for this trade-mark. 
The full name, Rome Qualit 
DE LUXE, appears on the side 
rail of the genuine. 
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one that isunyielding. Replace it with Rome 
Quality De Luxe--the Bedspring Luxurious. 
It provides gentle balance for your body 
during sleep. It eases the spine, so that the 
delicate nerves are not tormented. It relaxes 
your muscles. There is no tenseness, no 
nervous strain. The organs are allowed to 
throw off the fatigue poisons, and when 
you awaken in the morning you arise with 
lightness and happiness. This thorough, rea/ 
relaxation and rest helps your body main- 
tain its vigor and vim. And therein lies one 
of the great reasons for the beauty of many 
a lovely woman. 


The dealer who sells Rome De Luxe Bed- 
springs renders humanity a true service. In jus- 
tice to him as well as yourself, let no one sell 
you a substitute. Rome De Luxe Bedsprings 
are so honestly and substantially built that they 
keep their resilience for a lifetime. Buy them 





or Unnatural Way r Dexa War are sold and endorsed by good mer- 
co Sleep to Sleep chants everywhere. Look for the trade 

| a mark on the side rail. 
PE, 
THE Rome Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
BALTIMORE ROME, N. Y. 


Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 













No curve in the spine when you sleep on 


Note curve in the spine caused by sleep- ) 
i the Rome Quality DE LUXE Bedspring. 


ing on the ordinary sagging bedspring. 
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A thumb pressure empties it. Corner 
cushions protect the furniture. 


“Have a sweeper on 
99 
each floor 


—says Good Housekeeping 
Institute 


HE convenience and time-saving 

aspect of the carpet-sweeper is 
worthy of note,” says an Institute writer 
in Good Housekeeping. “For a bit of 
light cleaning, it requires but a few 
seconds to take out and put the sweeper 
away. It is particularly convenient to 
have a sweeper on each floor. As the 
initial cost is comparatively low, we feel 
that the saving of steps would more than 
repay the additional expense.” 


This advice by Good Housekeeping 
Institute prompts us to suggest that you 
move your present Bissell upstairs and 
let it continue its faithful service there. 
For your downstairs, get a new Cyco Ball 
Bearing Bissell. The magical ease with 
which a new Bissell runs will amaze you. 
Its soft, close, revolving bristles pick up 
lint, crumbs, andall kindsof litter instantly! 
No noise, no flying dust, no mess. 

The cost of the first half dozen brooms it saves 
pays for a Bissell which lasts for years. Play-size 
(toy) Bissells for a few dimes. At department, 
housefurnishing, furniture and hardware stores. 


The Bissell booklet—or a circular on care and 
use of your present Bissell—on request. 


Carpet Sweeper 
“Diamond Dye” 
Any Garment 
or Drapery 


Dip to Tint or Boil to 





Dye 
Fach 15-cent package 
contains directions so 
simple any woman can 
tint soft, delicate shades 
or dye rich, permanent 
colors in lingerie, silks, 
ribbons, skirts, waists, 
dresses, coats, stock- 
ings, sweaters, dra- 
peries, coverings, hang- 

Ings—every thing! 
Buy Diamond Dyes 
—no other kind—and 


tell your drug- 
gist whether the material you wish to 
color is wool or silk, or whether it is 
linen, cotton or mixed. goods. 





[a ABLact = 
FACE cov 


Known and loved by four generations 
ON SALE BYERY WHER 
Write for free sara pls of face powder and Bo 
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there an’ sort of roll your eyes and by and 
by you say, ‘Uncle Tom, I see a angel,’ 
an’ I’ll kneel by you and sort of cry.” 

‘What do I do?” queried Miss Throck- 
morton with a nervous titter. 

“You just look like a angel,” the di- 
rector announced in the tone of one pre- 
scribing simplicity. ‘‘You sort of wave 
your arms like they were wings and look 
kind of peaceful and happy.” 

Antelope Edward spread herself obedi- 
ently upon the green sward and groaned 
hollowly, a rubicund and incongruously 
well-fed representation of an expiring 
child. Uncle Tom knelt beside her, shak- 
ing his head sadly. There was an instant 
of pathetic silence. Then the celestial 
visitant spoke from above like one unable 
longer to remain mute under the pressure 
of growing anxiety. 

“I would like to know,” she ventured, 
“how I'm ever going to get out of this bag 
again. 


R. J. THROCKMORTON CUSH’S 

new car drew up at the front door of 
the Cole home. Mr. Cush’s new car was 
the chief pride of his existence, but he had 
thrice reminded Mrs. T. Cadwallader 
Throckmorton, who shared the front seat 
with him, that “it must appear a very 
humble little wagon, Cousin Dorothy, 
compared to your splendid machines.” 

“James,” said Mr. Cush over his shoul- 
der, “‘would you ring the bell and tell 
Mrs. Cole we have called for little Mary?” 

Mr. Pickens, whom Mr. Cush had 
picked up in the village at the end of “‘a 
brief tour of the countryside”’ for the in- 
struction of Mrs. Throckmorton, ran up 
the steps with a graceful swagger, which 
was lost upon Mary’s mother, a rather 
faded and decidedly bored aristocrat. 

Before he could ring the bell, however, 
Mrs. Cole appeared, beaming and arrayed 
in her best afternoon frock. 

““Oh, Mrs. Throckmorton,” she begged, 
“won’t you come in? Acup of tea! I’m 
sure you need it after your drive. You 
must excuse my appearance, Mrs. Throck- 
morton, but I’ve been so busy!” 

“You are very good, Mrs. ——” Mr. 
Cush’s Cousin Dorothy replied, filling in 
the awkward hiatus after the title with a 
well-bred cough, “‘but we must be going.” 

“We only stopped,” supplemented Mr. 
Cush in reproof, “‘to get little Mary.” 

“‘Oh, yes!”’ Mrs. 
Cole replied, con- 


waving of invisible wings and straight- 
way began to look worried instead. 

“‘T s’pose,”” remarked Mr. Doremus to 
the world in general, “‘that now we gotta 
get Mary down somehow.” 

“T’d—I’d like to get down,” Miss 
Throckmorton ventured. She wriggled 
uneasily and then screamed at the sound 
of rending fabric. 

“It’th tearing!’’ she proclaimed in 
alarm. 

“Only a little,” Buffalo Bill pronounced, 
walking around to inspect the nail from 
which she was suspended. ‘“‘Maybe if I 
push up your feet, you can climb out.” 


E REACHED up and thrust against 

the bottom of the sack, but it was too 
high for him to push far, and when he 
abandoned his effort there was another 
ominous sound of ripping, followed by a 
louder squeal. 

“I know what,” he decided aloud. 
‘Antelope, you come here and push, and 
I'll climb up and help her ——” 

“Elmer Doremus!” a voice in which 
triumph and conscientious horror were 
mingled interrupted him. “‘ What are you 
doing?” 

The elegant Mr. Pickens had ap- 
proached without being observed by any 
of the recent actors in little Eva’s demise 
and now stood at Buffalo Bill’s elbow, 
registering amazement and reproach. A 
familiar and sickening sensation filtered 
into the master scout’s consciousness. He 
had been a criminal too often not to recog- 
nize the approach of doom, but he strove 
to speak boldly. 

“I’m tryin’ to get this kid out of that 
bag,” he retorted. ‘“‘Can’tcha see?”’ 

“T can see,” Mr. Pickens replied with 
solemn glee. ‘“‘He made you get into that 
bag, didn’t he, Miss Mary? That’s what I 
thought. You ought to be ashamed, Elmer, 
to treat a refined little girl like that.” 

“You mind your own bizness,”’ Buffalo 
Bill advised with no conviction. ‘‘No- 
body asked you to come here, anyway.” 


H, NOBODY asked me to come 

around, eh?’ sneered James. “‘ Well, 
Mrs. Throckmorton and Mr. Cush and 
Mrs. Cole, they allasked me tocomearound 
here and tell Miss Mary the car was waiting 
to take her home; and when I do come I 
find you’ve put her in a bag and hung her 
in atree where she may break her neck most 
any minute. I’ll show you whether it’s 
my business or not. 
You'll see!” 








cealing her disap- 
pointment in an 
outburst of enthu- 
siasm. “She’s in 
the orchard with 
Edwina. They’ve 
been having the 
best time together. 
They really seem 
very fond of each 
other. She is such 









AVAGAUWAN 


From above 
came an indefinite 
sound, midway be- 
tween a giggle and 
a sob. 

Buffalo Bill felt 
retribution closing 
in upon him and 
made a desperate 
effort to compro- 
mise. ‘‘ Well,” he 


We tane debe, 











a charming child. 





temporized, “‘sup- 





I’ll go find her at 
once.” 

Mr. Pickens intervened as she turned. 
“No,” he said gallantly, “‘let me do it, 
Mrs. Cole.” 


H, THANK youso much, James,” the 

lady replied in relief, and embarked 
upon further conversation with Mrs. T. 
Cadwallader Throckmorton, who was also 
a genuine Dean of the Bannertown Deans. 

With the air of one whose virtue is at 
last rewarded, James sped toward the 
orchard. 

Little Eva’s protracted death throes 
having drawn to a close, Uncle Tom re- 
linquished his grief to speak in the voice of 
the stage director. 

“You ought to,” he said, observing An- 
telope Edward accusingly as though hecon- 
sidered her manifestly high specific gravity 
an offense; “‘ you ought to sort of float up 
to the angel now like they did in the show. 
Well,” he added, rising from his knees 
after a brief pause, ‘“‘I guess that’s all.” 

He glanced at the seraph suspended 
from the apple limb. She abandoned the 


pose you help me 
get her down then.” 

James grinned nastily. ‘I'll do nothing 
of the kind,”’ he said with hauteur. “I’m 
going right straight back to the house and 
bring Mrs. Throckmorton and Mr. Cush 
around, so they can see what you’ve done 
to that poor little girl.” 

The sounds overhead by now were un- 
deniably lachrymose. “I want to get 
down,” Miss Throckmorton wailed. “I 
want to get down.” 

“You mind your own bizness,” Mr. 
Doremus advised her with a manifest lack 
of justice. 

Mr. Pickens paused only an instant to 
moralize. ‘If you’d been more careful 
whom you played with, Miss Mary,” he 
preached, “this wouldn’t have happened 
to you. Don’t worry, I'll bring your 
mother and Mr. Cush, and we'll get you 
down safely.”’ 

“I want toget downright away,” the sus- 
pended one begged as James turned to go. 

“T’ll have you down in no time,” James 
promised, and departed as her voice rose 
in a thin wail of anguish. 
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Look and Feel Like Silk 
Wear Twice As Long 
At Half the Cost 


E silk in these A. B: C. materials 
is real silk from silk worms, enhanced 
and fortified by an almost invisible 
filament from the cotton boll by the 
A. B. C. method of spinning, weaving 
and selection giving double wear and 
double strength without detracting from 
the richness, glow, sheen, drape, “‘action,” 
exquisite beauty and fineness of the silk. 


That is the A. B. C. method. It is ours. 
Nobody can duplicate it. For your own 
sake let no one confuse A. B. C. with 
any mere combination of ordinary cot- 
ton and some silk, or cotton and rayon, 
or mercerized. No rayon or substitute 
for silk is used in A. B. C. 


A:B-C- PLAIN 
(all pure silk and cotton) 


Soft, flowing, non-creasing. Of 
lasting silkiness, sheen and beauty. 


A-B-C- RAYSLIP 
(all pure silk and cotton) 
More firmly woven, especially for 
slips. It slides. It slips. 

It will not cling. 


Accept NO SUBSTITUTE! 
No matter what you are told, it is not a 
genuine A. B. C. fabric unless A. B. C. 
is plainly printed on the selvage of every 
yard. Refuse imitations. Insist on getting 
genuine A. B.C. If your own dealer can- 
not supply you we will make it easy for 
you to get the genuine if you fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 
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‘Make your home 
more attractive 


It’s easy to skillfully make beauti- 
ful things—attractive book 
shelves, trays; Gesso-clay novel- 
ties; colorful glass; book-ends, 
door stops; smart new scarfs, 
curtains, runners; the always-delightful 


parchment shades; gay lacquered china 
—and many other things just new. 


The decorating is simplified, and your 
work made more artistic, with Prof. 
Hibbard’s “Oriental Lacquers” and his 
new ‘French Fabric Paints’’— dry in 
100r15 minutes. Noexperience needed; 
no lessons to study! We make things 
easy and furnish designs, materials, 
colors and instructions. 





Revised, enlarged Instruction Book tells 
ow to decorate wood, china, glass, 
iron, fabrics, archments—how to do 
it easily, skill ully, quickly. Regularly 
$1.00. Order now at 50c—just half-price! 
The 1927 Yearbook (84 pages, profusely 
illustrated) tells all about the newest, 
loveliest things—and at such low prices! 
Send today. Yearbook is FREE; Instruc- 

tion Book onlv 50c. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


Dept. 23 
913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


































































Specialty Candies manu- 
factured at home for 12c to 
25ca Ib., sell at 40c to $1.00. Ragsdale’s “New 
System Specialty Candy Factories” sets you 
upat once in big-paying business. Free Candy 





Y Book. W. Hillyer Ragsdale 











Box 140, E. Orange, N.J. 
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Trifling wounds heal 
quickly when they are 
properly protected. Dress 
cuts, scratches, bumps, 
bruises and abrasions at 
once with “Vaseline” 
Petroleum Jelly. It takes 
away the pain and allows 
nature to do its healing. 


“Vaseline” Jelly has been 
famous for fifty years as 
a remedy forevery sort of 
hurt to the skin. Get it 
from your druggist today. 


Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline”. 
It is your protection. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 
(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 






Write for first 
aid booklet, 

INQUIRE 

WITHIN— 


Vaseline 
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PETROLEUM JELLY 


Make dresses in 
the newest styles 
©; and save half 


em Learn right at home in spare 

pe time to make your own clothes 
in the newest, love- 
liest styles for a 
third or a half of 
whatyou would pay 
in the shops. 

The Woman's In- 
stitute will teach 
you how to put real 
style into every- 
thing you make just 
as it has taught 
more than 230,000 
other women and girls 
in the last ten years. 
: New, illustrated, sim- 
i ple method makes 
} 
if 


































everything easy. 
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and learn from _ the 
experience of thou- 
sands of delighted 
members what the 
Woman's Institute can do for you. 
Mail the coupon orsend a postal today. 
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“You shut up,”’ Buffalo Bill told her in 
desperation, her tears adding the final 
ghastly touch to the sickening picture 
which swam before him of James’ return 
with a rescue party. 

“T can’t,” she wailed. 
get me down, pleathe.”’ 

There was a sound of tearing as the 
staple ripped another inch through the 
bag in response to her agitation. 

Desperation drove Mr. Doremus to 
heroic measures. “‘ You wanta get down?” 
he shouted above her 
wailing. 

“Oh, yeth,” she 
sobbed. ‘‘Quick, 
pleathe.” 

“All right,’’ he 
snorted and, gripping 
the bottom of the 
sack with both hands, 
swung himself sud- 
denly from the 
ground, 

Miss Throckmor- 
ton’s rising shriek 
mingled with a noise of mighty rending, 
and she and the emancipated bag col- 
lapsed upon Buffalo Bill and bore him to 
earth. The concussion dazed him for an 
instant. Dimly, as he struggled to his feet, 
he was aware that the fallen angel wept in 
tones that would have done credit to a 
much larger girl, and that James was re- 
turning. Mr. Doremus staggered a few 
paces. 

Quite unemotionally, as though this 
were part of a daily routine, Antelope 
Edward was extricating her - playmate 
from the folds of sacking and helping her 
up when the rescuer arrived, scandalized 
and breathing hard. 

“You’ve probably killed her,” he an- 
nounced furiously. “I'll teach you to 
treat little girls like that, Elmer Doremus.”’ 


*“Get me down; 


E SLAPPED Buffalo Bill upon the 
cheek. They grappled. A growing 
conviction of guilt had weakened Buffalo 
Bill’s morale and the descent of the re- 
cent angel upon him had dazed and disor- 
ganized him physically. His attempted 
reprisal was a miserable effort, and Mr. 
Pickens was larger and stronger than he. 
Even while they stamped and clutched 
and reeled to and fro, the chivalrous James 
had opportunity for pleased consideration 
of the rectitude of his conduct and the fa- 
vorable impression it was bound to make 
upon the rescued Miss Throckmorton. 

They wavered and swayed and then fell 
with loud and simultaneous grunts. In 
ejaculation, at least, Buffalo Bill excelled, 
for Mr. Pickens had fallen squarely on 
top of him and now pinned him to earth. 

“Give up?” the chivalrous James de- 
manded triumphantly. ‘Give up?” 

“Oh dear, oh dear me,” Miss Throck- 
morton whimpered, aghast, twisting her 
fingers together. 

The prostrate master scout appeared on 
the verge of acknowledging defeat. Then, 
suddenly, his eyes where the tears of sur- 
render were gathering widened and as- 
sumed a look of the most intense concern. 
From his lips issued, not a plea for mercy 
but a hideous and awe-inspiring screech. 
His limp and almost conquered body 
stiffened and seemed suddenly surcharged 
with electricity. It surged, twisted and 
heaved while all the time his lungs gave 
vent to this new and horrific war cry. 


AKEN unaware and considerably deaf- 

ened, Mr. Pickens lost his grip upon his 
opponent. He was tossed up and down as 
upon a tumultuous sea, butted severely in 
the nose and overthrown. He lay, for an 
instant, dazed and helpless, but Mr. Dore- 
mus, having rolled from beneath his 
enemy, continued to roll, slapping vio- 
lently at himself and still yelling with the 
utmost industry and concern. 

Almost at once the tumult was more 
than doubled by the heartfelt whoops of 
Mr. Pickens, who sprang to his feet, arms 
flailing at the shimmering haze that en- 
veloped him, and fied blindly but vocifer- 
ously, apparently urging himself to greater 
speed by well-directed blows. 





The trio who waited for his return to 
the porch of the Cole residence heard him 
coming and saw him pass. 

In dumb astonishment Antelope Ed- 
ward stared after the departing James 
until he vanished beyond a corner of the 
house and then regarded Buffalo Bill, who 
had finished rolling a long swath across 
the orchard and whose cries had become 
conscientious rather than spontaneous. 
Something with the tone and menace of a 
bullet hurtled past her ear and she ducked 
instinctively and re- 
treated several rods, 
followed uncompre- 
hendingly by Miss 
Throckmorton. 

“I guess,’’ Miss 
Cole informed her 
guest, her eyes upon 
her fellow scout, who 
had clambered to his 
feet and was rubbing 
himself with a tender 
inelegance, ‘‘they 
must of tumbled 
right down on that old bees’ hole. Why,” 
she demanded of the master scout as he 
returned, ‘‘didn’tcha hold your breath, 
like you said?” 

Little of that necessity remained to 
Buffalo Bill. He glared indignantly at his 
pardner and Miss Throckmorton, who 
tittered nervously; and expended what 
wind remained in an outraged bellow. 
“Think you’re funny, don’tcha? Darn 
fools!” 


VEN child nature can stand only a 

certain quota of thrill. Excitement and 
adventure which properly should have 
been spread over several years had been 
compressed for the carefully reared Miss 
Throckmorton into one crowded half hour. 
She wept again, noisily and heartily. 

A procession was approaching from the 
direction of the house, a procession that 
traveled at high speed and appeared, on 
second glance, more to resemble an as- 
saulting column. In the van progressed 
Mr. J. Throckmorton Cush, Jovian wrath 
upon his crimson face. Behind him 
limped the disheveled James Pickens, and 
the rear was brought up by Mrs. T. Cad- 
wallader Throckmorton and Mrs. Cole, 
the former registering patrician outrage; 
the latter, intense apprehension. 

Automatically Buffalo Bill assumed the 
stolid immobility of apprehended guilt. 
Antelope Edward stared at the oncomers, 
motionless and speechless. Miss Throck- 
morton continued to wring her hands and 
wail loudly. 


EHIND the advancing Cush, Mr. Pick- 
ens was talking with rapidity and elo- 
quence, his face, despite disfiguring red 
bumps, fixed in an expression of virtuous 
outrage. As the head of the parade drew 
within the vocal range afforded by Mr. 
Cush’s overtaxed lungs, that gentleman 
caught up a phrase of his satellite’s report 
and hurled it like a missile at the head of 
the hapless Buffalo Bill. 

“Told her to shut up?” he thundered 
in a scandalized tone. ‘‘You bad, bad 
boy, what have you been doing to poor 
little Mary?” 

Buffalo Bill stood, tongue-tied; but 
poor little Mary, who shared with him the 
chief regard of an emotionally aroused 
audience, uttered a rising wail of anguish 
and threw herself, with unpatrician aban- 
don, upon the heaving bosom of her 
mother, who clasped her close and stared 
at the master scout with more animus 
than a Dean of the Bannertown Deans 
should be expected to show. 

“He said,” continued the person who 
wore a distorted version of the normal 
visage of James Pickens, “‘‘Shut up,’ and 
he stuck her in a bag on that limb and 
then ——” 

“He’th a horrid, horrid boy,” Miss 
Throckmorton wailed, “I don’t like him. 
He’th a nathty old thing.” 

“And then,” the impeccable James con- 
tinued with visible satisfaction, “‘I told 


(Continued on Page 244) 
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. you can’t keep little shoes 
from scuffing . but you 
can keep those ugly scuffs 
from showing... the touch of 
Dyanshine’s magic dauber 
works this transformation. 


NO NITROBENZINE, NITROBENZOL, AN- 
ILIN OIL NOR SHELLAC IN DYANSHINE 
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DISH drying and drudgery 
no longer go together when 
you use the toweling with 
a thirst — 
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BECOME A NURSE 


THe school will give you, in your 
own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have el 
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Our Graduates Earn 
$30 and $35 a Week 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after im 
months’ trial, Write for catalog vi 
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HEN future historians write 
“(War the new Renaissance, a 
lengthy chapter must be re- 
served for women. 


Young women especially— 49 


and that includes all. For 
youthfulness is the spirit 
of the changing times. 
Mother and daughter 
both are young today. 


The New Way of 
Living 

Habits of living have 
undergone a vast change 
and the mode of dress has 
advanced to meet them. 
Who could picture the ac- 
tive woman of today motor- 
ing or playing golf ina trail- 
ing frock, cumbersome petti- 
coats, or confining corsets? 


Instead she dresses herself in 
modish garments that permit ease 
of action—with short skirts and 
bobbed hair to bring still greater 


freedom. 


It is not just a passing fad. It is 
rather a deep-rooted desire to stay young 
throughout life, to remain active and 
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takea part in the world’s affairs 
instead of withering early from 
inactivity. Comfort, therefore, 
has become the style in femi- 
nine apparel and natural grace 
the charm that appeals today. 


Comfort With Style 
And so, today, in buying foot- 
wear, women choose style that 
is based on comfort. Footwear 
that is modishly alluring, light 


and trim—and fashioned to 
provide freedom of action. 


Martha Washington footwear 
perfectly meets these present-day 
demands. It is, in fact, a new 

type of footwear developed to fit 
the modern way of living. 


Distinctive new styles, fashion’s 
finest for every-day wear, are nowon 
display at your Martha Washington 
dealer’s. All the new leathers are rep- 
resented. For growing girls, specially 
built Martha Washingtons in attrac- 
tive styles. 


Go to your dealer and inspect these 


new Martha Washingtons. Write for 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘Footwear for the 
Active Woman of Today, ’ fully explain- 
ing why a new type of footwear is de- 
manded by today’s habits of living. 
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In the neat, artistic BENJAMIN 

Cluster is housed a mechani- qr 
cal and electrical perfection 
which assures long and satis- 
factory service to lamps thus 
equipped. The pull chain lamp 
sockets may be adjusted to 
any angle from horizontal to 
vertical. You can thus control 
the direction and quality of 
the light and show off the 
shade to the best advantage. 
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Guarantee your own satis- 
faction by making sure that 
your Stand Lampsare equipped 
with BENJAMIN Adjustable 
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Send for illustrated booklet | 
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BENJAMIN 
Two and Three-Way Plugs 


Add extra Electrical Outlets for your 
Stand Lamps this easy way. Ask your elec- 
trical dealers. Be sure to say Benjamin. 
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Thoughtful Gifts at All 
Prices—From Pohlson 
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Daffodil 
Shade Pendants 


Symbol of Springtime. They’ll add a charming 
bit of color and cheer to your windows. Beauti- 
fully designed and hung by silken cords. $100 

No. 5335, Box of three 12° 








Ship Pendants 
for window shades 
This set with ships in silhouette is the last word 
in artistic home decoration. With silk cord at- 
tachments. You'll marvel at their 

splendid value. No. 5341—Box of 3 $1.00 
SEND FOR GIFT CATALOG. ‘ 
It is free. It will solve your gift prob- @eFe 
lem. New ideas in Gifts for all your A “> 
family and friends. (P 
THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP \ 
Dept. 87 
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Pawtucket, R. 1. SS 





















RISTMAS CARDS 
1 FOR HAND COLORING 


| 'UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 
Chseming Corenennnenete —— ames cards and 
with envelopes to olders, envelopes 
# match. All different. $}.00 to match. All different. $3.00 
Such cards should sell for 10 cents each and up when colored. Many 
h are earning extra Christmas money doing it. Send for assortment 
terbury Art Guild, 367 Boyiston St.,Suite L, Boston, Mass. 
An international organization of artists and craftsmen. 
Catalogue showing many designs on request. 
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him he had no right to treat Miss Mary 
that way, and he pulled her down out of 
the tree and spoke to her in the most 
awful fashion.” 

“T hate him, I hate him,” the recent 
victim insisted, refusing to be guided by 
her mother’s firm admonitions to self- 
control. 

Mr. Cush drew a sorely needed long 
breath and fixed Buffalo Bill with a with- 
ering gaze. The master scout’s face as- 
sumed a mirthless and nauseated grin, 
and his hands involuntarily caressed 
recent points of contact with outraged 
members of the yellowjacket tribe. He 
stared from the swelling Cush to the in- 
dignant Mrs. Throckmorton, to the scan- 
dalized Mrs. Cole and found comfort 
nowhere. 

“TI am shocked and amazed,” an- 
nounced Mr. Cush, and added inconse- 
quentially, “‘but it’s no more than I ex- 
pected. I shall speak to your father, 
Elmer Doremus, personally. The idea of 
you daring to abuse a delicately reared 
little girl like Mary ie 

Miraculous intervention came from an 
amazing source, Miss Throckmorton cut 
short a long sniffle of subsiding woe and 
clamored: ‘‘He didn’t, Cousin Throck- 
morton; he didn’t.” 

“He didn’t what?” her relative stam- 
mered. 

“He didn’t a-a-abuthe me,”’ Mary in- 
sisted tearfully. ‘‘We were playing and 
that—that horrid boy came and thpoiled 
everything.”” She pointed a trembling 
finger at the gallant James. 

There was an instant of amazed silence 
while Messrs. Pickens and Doremus gaped 
at her in common amazement. 





R. CUSH looked only slightly less 
dazed. ‘‘ But, my dear,” he begged in 
the tone of one who fears for his senses, 
“you just said you hated him; and he did 
hurt you and call you names, didn’t he?”’ 
“‘T never did,” she returned, her voice 
shrill with emotion. ‘‘We were having a 
lovely time playing, and that horrid thing 
there came and thpoiled it and thaid he 
wath going to tell Mother becauthe I 
wath an angel; and Elmer Doremuth 
helped me out of the tree, and the other 
boy hit him.” 
“Oh,”’ gasped the outraged Mr. Pick- 
ens, “that’s an awful wicked ——’”’ sud- 
den recollection of the social position of his 


accuser inspired him to speak more 
smoothly: “I think she doesn’t quite 
know what she is saying,’ he reported 
with pious gentility. ‘‘Elmer called her 
awful names, told her to shut up and mind 
her own business and ——”’ 

“He did not either call me awful 
nameth,’’ Miss Throckmorton denied. ‘‘I 
like him becauthe he and Edwina are the 
nicethetht children I ever played with.” 
She sniffed convulsively. ‘‘They talk— 
they talk tho friendly,” said Miss Throck- 
morton of Throckmorton. There was a 
quaver of hysteria in her voice. 

Her mother drew her away, and Mrs. 
Cole, who had been conducting a sotto 
voce third degree upon her wooden-faced 
daughter, abandoned the vain effort and 
— Mrs. Throckmorton from the 

eld. 


* ELL!” said Mr. Cush at last in a 
helpless tone. He looked from the 
dazed visage of Buffalo Bill to the dis- 
torted face of James with combined be- 
wilderment and suspicion and departed. 
The rescuing party plodded slowly 
down the vista of the apple trees, with 
Mr. Pickens bringing up the rear and de- 
signedly falling farther behind at every 
step. At length he turned to look back at 
Buffalo Bill and Antelope Edward, who 
stood staring at each other in slowly 
evaporating stupefaction. He did not re- 
sume his retreat until the sound of a 
motor from the other side of the house in- 
formed him that Mr. Cush and the 
Throckmortons had gone. 

Buffalo Bill gently rubbed himself. 
““My gosh!” he muttered inadequately at 
length. 

At length Antelope Edwards said, ex- 
perimentally and primly: ‘‘I think Mary 
Throckmorton’s a nice girl.”’ 

The grunt her pardner vouchsafed told 
her nothing. 

“Don’t you, Buffalo?” she insisted, and 
in her eyes was the worried look, worn so 
frequently by millions of her sisters in 
their association with impressionable 
males. 

His stings throbbed and made him irri- 
table. 

““Nice,”’ he scoffed ungratefully. ‘‘She 
looks terrible, and she can’t talk straight, 
and she cries if you wink at her.”’ 

His pardner drew a sigh of relief. ‘I 
think,”” Antelope Edward repeated with 
serene satisfaction, “‘that she’s a nice 
girl—a very nice girl.” 
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It all sounds absurdly familiar, as though 
some critic of today might be thundering 
it from the pulpit or writing it from a maga- 
zine, doesn’t it, instead of Saint Jerome 
in forgotten centuries? 

Everything there, perhaps, except the 
much-debated cigarette. And these ladies 
spent their days largely at the baths, the 
bath being a great establishment with 
parks and eating places and gay society 
where one could meet and be met, and 
play with intrigues. 

There were huge ones at Rome and 
Alexandria, and lesser ones in practically 
every town that great Rome had absorbed. 
To this day you may visit a small one, at 
Nimes, whose pools were lined with red 
porphyry and whose gardens were girdled 
with exquisite little buildings. 

In this world lived my Paula, rich, lofty 
of birth, of the upper crust of all the 
gorgeous lazy iniquitous society, mother 
of four daughters and ason. And her soul 
loathed its utter futility. Up on the 
Aventine Hill she had a friend, rich like 
herself, the greatest beauty of Rome, now 
a young widow desired of many men; and 
Marcella, like Paula, hated it all. She, too, 
lived in a palace, statued and columned 
and pooled and gardened, all shut in by 
the high walls of Italy and served by a 
great retinue of servants. 


As days slipped by, Marcella and Paula 
and a group of their friends—mostly 
youngish women, mostly rich and aristo- 
cratic women—drew themselves away 
from the idle world to that lovely place, 
talking, praying, turning their thoughts 
toward Christ. Instead of the silk and 
gauze, they wore the plainest of robes, 
and instead of the feasts, they sat down 
to simplest tables. 

Then into this maelstrom of Rome there 
came one of the most astonishing and 
dynamic men who ever walked the earth, 
a Dalmatian priest, brown clad, with 
blazing eyes and a tongue of gold and 
vitriol, a personality that captured the 
imagination, and an all-devouring passion 
for religion. He slashed at the world and 
the devil and at all who differed from him 
in doctrine. He set standards and com- 
pelled following. And the group on the 
Aventine became his devotees. No self- 
discipline was too hard, no ministrations 
to sick and poor were too exhausting, no 
theological problem was too subtle for 
these women who had been born and 
reared to wealth and ease. They labored 
and starved by day and lay on hard 
ground at night to pray and sob their 
passion for righteousness. Paula, now a 
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“But Mine ts a Real 
Bye-Llo Baby!" 


Just hear the pride in your little girl’s voice when 
she compares her genuine Bye-Lo Baby with ordi- 
nary dolls. No other doll in the world is so lifelike, 
so appealing, as this wee, cuddly, three-day-old 
mite. A famous sculptor spent years studying tiny 
babies before she made this unique and artistic doll, 
No wonder it is so different! 

Be sure to get the genuine. Look for the Bye-Lo 
Baby’s birthmark—the name, Grace Storey Put- 
nam, imprinted on the back of the neck and her 
facsimile signature on the identification tag. 

At leading toy and department stores. Nine 
sizes, 9 to 20 inches high. Sleeps and cries. If your 
dealer cannot supply it, write our Dept. 16A and 
we will tell you where you can get it. 

Sole Licensee and Distributor of the genuine *“‘ K and K"' Bye-Lo Baby 

GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 

111-119 East 16th St., 
& New York City 
ees sees G:) 








This label and 
button are at- 
tached to every 
genuine Bye-Lo 


C/\p 2a Doll. 


New Way To 
TRAIN CHILDREN 


~OMETHING MORE than 

love is due a child. And 

this is the right training 
—training that builds sturdy 
health of body, firmness of 
mind, nobility of character. 
Now, for the first time, there 
is a scientific method of child 
training founded on the prin- 
ciple that confidence is the 
basis of control. This new 











system shows you how to cor- 
rect the cause of disobedience, 
wilfulness, untruthfulness and 
other dangerous habits. It 
removes the cause—not by punishment or scolding but by 
confidence and coéperation along lines which are amaz- 
ingly easy for any parent to apply. 4 
4 This system, prepar 
Highest Endorsements ¢.pechily tor the busy 
parent, is producing remarkable and immediate results 
for thousands of parents in all parts of the world. It is 
endorsed by leading educators. 


FREE BOOK 


** New Methods in Child Training”’ is the title 
of astartling book which describes this new sys- 
tem and outlines the work of the Parents Asso- 
ciation. Send letter or postal today and the 
book will be sent free—but do it now as this 
announcement may never appear here again. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 4410, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


More Safety for Baby 
| ’Til He Needs a Big Bed 


Kiddie-Koop—at cost of a 
good crib alone—gives you bas- 
sinet, playpen and crib to keep 
baby safe and growing strong 
all thru crib years. 

Screened sides and top for bet- 
ter hygiene—better health. 
Drop-side for mother’s conven- 
ience. Swivel, rubber-tired 
wheels to roll quietly. Folds 
completely to 8 inches. : 
Write for free literature—mailed in 
plain envelop: with 
names of dealers. who 
display Kiddie-Koop. 
E. M. Trimble Mfg.Co., 
Dept. 310, Rochester, 
N. Y. Also Makers of 
The Baby Bathinette. 


























(Look for the Name Plates. Be Sure it is 
Trimble Nursery Furniture) 


°Trimblé Nursery’ Furniture 
High Quality 


€ 
Cribs, Playards, Etc.of Kiddie-Koop’s Hig 
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This simple device waxes 
and polishes the right way 
—yet it costs only $3.90 


O*' course, you want beautiful waxed floors. Every- 
one does. Have yours the easiest way. And the 
least costly. Use the Old English Waxer-Polisher il- 
lustrated above. 


It does all the work of making floors beautiful — 
and keeping them so. So simple a child can use it. 
Yet so efficient that it requires no more time, no more 
effort to use than a carpet-sweeper. Requires no care— 
nothing to get out of order. It lasts a lifetime. In 
fact. you need nothing more than this simple device 


to do all your floor waxing. 
It ailies paste wax No other single device does 
It ailies liquid wax these three distinct jobs. Yet 
It polishes both the Old English Waxer-Pol- 
; ; isher is yours to Own oOut- 
tight ‘or only $3.90. Nothing more to pay. (Read 

mci -saving offer at right.) 
“ -ow easy strokes with this device and your floors 
take On a mellow, glowing lustre that simply cannot 
be ©v2ined in any other way. It goes under radiators 


and ‘:niture. It polishes right up to the baseboard— 





PASTE +  powDER 





1 Old English Waxer-Polisher............ $3.90 
1 Can Old English Paste Wax............ -45 
1 Can Old English Liquid Wax..... aeceister Want 
1 Valuable Book on Floor Care.......... Free 
$5.10 

Special Price.... 3.90 


For prices West of Denver and 
in Canada, see coupon below. 


You SAvE $1.20 


Fill in coupon and mail today 





ld English Wax 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 











because every square inch of it is a working surface. 


Not an experiment, but a practical device of proved 
merit. That is why it has the endorsement of Good 
Housekeeping Institute and other domestic science 


These waxed floors in the home 
of Mrs. Otto S. Young at Great 
Neck, Long Island, N. Y., are 
lastingly beautiful. 


experts. That is why, too, hundreds of thousands of 


Old English Waxer-Polishers are in service in every 
corner of the United States and Canada. 


The right wax The Old English Waxer-Pol- 
for lasting beauty isher and famous Old English 

Wax are the combination that 
has made floor-beauty easily attainable in every home. 
For Old English Wax beautifies all floors—new floors, 
old floors, varnished floors, shellaced floors, linoleum 
floors. 


Simply use the paste wax for a complete waxing of 
the entire floor once or twice a year—and an occa- 
sional touching up of the spots most walked on. This 
gives your floors that hard, protecting finish that re- 
sists wear. 

In between times, all you need do is polish and 
clean your floors occasionally with Old English Liquid 
Wax. It not only removes the dirt, but it brightens 
and renews the polish. 


Sold at paint, hardware, drug, housefurnish- 
ing and department stores. 


FREE: New costly book on home beauty 


Every woman interested in making her home more lovely, more attractive, 
will want this book. It tells the things you never knew about waxing 
floors, woodwork, furniture, linoleum. 

Advice that will save you money and trouble—when to use paste wax, 
when to use liquid wax, how to beautify old floors, and treat new ones 
—page after page of authoritative, helpful information based on over 
thirty years’ experience. The coupon will bring your copy free. 








» LIQUID 


The A. S. Boyle Company, 1057 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Oo Check here for free book 
only 

Send me your free book, ““Beau- 

tiful Floors, Woodwork, and 

Eurasputora hele Finish and 
e. 


Okan. cs ae caadans aed kaean 


ARia ei. in eae cee eas Kamae 


E4 Check here for Waxer- 


Polisher 


Send me, all charges paid, your $5.10 
Old English Waxing Outfit at the 
special time-limited price of $3.90 
(Denver and West, $4.25; Canada, 
$4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00) 
which I enclose. - 
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— childhood! Will it last? 


Health may become a shadow unless you guard The 
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— Will you make it last? 


RE you willing to overlook any precaution 
A to safeguard these robust little bodies? 

One of the greatest sources of the troubles that 
come to children is the neglect of baby teeth. Too 
often they are deemed unimportant. This is a 
great mistake. For, while the baby teeth are 
still in place, the permanent teeth are forming in 
the jaws. And so, decay and premature loss of 
the first teeth may cause serious harm to 
the second teeth. 


Thus, the regularity of the permanent teeth, 
the proper development of the jaw bones, and, to 
a large extent, the entire ch of a child are 
greatly influenced by the condition of the tem- 


porary teeth. 


Decay can begin almost at once after the first 
teeth appear. Principally it attacks the grinding 


surfaces. Often it occurs along the V-shaped crev- 


ices where the edge of the gums meets the teeth 
—The Danger Line. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is safe 


—and effective 


In the pits and crevices acids form that cause 
decay—and no tooth-brush can reach into all of 
them to brush the acids away. A dentifrice must 
be used which can neutralize such harmful acids 
and still not injure the tender surfaces of the 
child’s mouth and gums. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream, made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia, will accomplish this. It con- 


tains no grit, no substance that will irritate the 
delicate membranes of the mouth. It is pleasantly 
flavored. Children like to use it. 
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Danger Line 


It is particularly effective because it contains 
more than fifty per cent of Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia. Every mother knows this safe, effective 
means of neutralizing mouth acidity. Every 
time Squibb’s Dental Cream is used it neutralizes 
the dangerous acids which cause decay and irritate 
the gums. Tiny particles of the Milk of Magnesia 
lodge in the mouth, giving protection afterwards. 


Keep your children’s health out of the shadow 
of The Danger Line. Medical authorities agree 
that proper oral hygiene practiced early greatly 
lessens the chances of children catching the usual 
childhood diseases. Why, then, accept a denti- 
frice that may be less certain to protect? Squibb’s 
Dental Cream is on sale at all druggists’-—only 40 
cents for a large tube. 





In almost any drug store you will find 20, 30, eve? 49, 
different kinds of dentifrices. Many people buy these 
dentifrices . . . changing from one to another. They 
seem disappointed. They brush their teeth regularly ... 
yet they still have decay and gum diseases ... Wry? 
Because teeth need more than brushing. They mist be 
protected at The Danger Line. Try this simple test---To- 
night, just before going to bed, take a tablespoon/i! of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in water, swallow a port of 
it—and use the rest to swish about the mouth and as 4 
gargle. You will be surprised in the morning to fin’ how 
clean and sweet your mouth feels. The Milk of Mag:esia 
will not only have neutralized the acids in your mouth, 
but sweetened your stomach also. The same result may 
be obtained using Squibb’s Dental Cream—it con'ains 
over 50 per cent Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. © 1926 


SQUIBBS 


DENTAL CREAM 


Contains over fifty per cent of 
Squibb'’s Milk of Magnesia 
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DYE your SILKS 


but.... 
LEAVE the LACE WHITE! 


Magically Glorient spreads its glori- 
ous, fast color over any silk garment— 
without coloring the lace! 
Women who have tried Glorient 
wouldn’t think of using any other 
dye, because: 
It leaves lace really white. Requires 
no boiling. Used like a tint—wears 
like a dye. 
Does not stain bowl or hands. 
Comes in 18 up-to-the-minute 
colors. Get a box of Glorient 
today— 


at leading Drug and 
Toilet Counters, or direct 


Glorient, Inc., Dept. L, 30 Church Street, New York 


CLorviemt 


SILK DYE 








34 4 CIEE beled stole) Me) 
@\ Factory 


\Prices «3% 









New REE book quotes. Re- : 
duced Factory Prices. In- Sy2==<) 
troduces sensational 5-Year 
Guarantee Bond on Stoves, 
Ranges, Furnaces. 200 styles 
and sizes. Beautiful porcelain 


enamel ranges and combination 
fas and coal ranges in soft grey $2'750 
and delft blue. Mahogany porce- tl 
lainenamel heating stoves. Cash 
or easy terms—-as lowas $3 down, 
$3 monthly. 24hr.shpts. 30day 
free t vial, 360 day approval test. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 26 yrs. in busi- 
hess. 600,000 customers. Write today 
for your copy of this FREE book. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
871 Rochester Ave. 
KALAMAZOO MICH. 


“A Kalamazoo -:: 
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x Direct to You” 








IpXpiurry FREE 


? JF, You like to draw, test your natural sense 

pare design, Proportion, color, perspective, etc., 

la simple, scientific Art Ability Question- 

Ye - Learn if your talent is worth developing. 
u will be frankly told what your score is. 


aan v Federal School Students—girls as well as 
Meat tte making $3500, $4000, $5000 and $6000 
phi ‘ In commercial art work you can earn 
in eran S 2 man of equal ability. Learn at home 
oh apa time. The Federal Course contains 
erilicis »'y leading artists, gives you personal 
ye ms, and leads rapidly to practical work. 
vor Oe get this free test—send now for 
r Suestionnaire. State age and occupation. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 











912 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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widow, offered up not only herself, but her 
daughters; though the boy, the youngest 
of her children, remained, for the time, a 
belligerent pagan. 

There are perhaps a hundred and fifty 
letters of Saint Jerome still left, some of 
them long enough to be considered trea- 
tises. When I first read them, some years 
ago, I felt as if I had stepped into a great 
complex world full of people and things 
and doings as real as today’s newspapers 
and painted in flaming colors against the 
crowded life of gorgeous self-indulgence, 
of passionate self-discipline of bishops and 
deacons and ascetics in caves, of surging 
city or hushed solitudes. The person of 
Paula has been like an intimate friend 
ever since, a friend with whom I some- 
times differed, but who never played her- 
self or me false. 

I said the times had a sex complex. 
These letters bristle with it. And all 
Rome boiled with it. Old Rome had 
exalted the family and childbearing as the 
chief end of women, and here was Saint 
Jerome preaching, with silver tongue and 
with fiery ardor, virginity—virginity as 
the truest pathway to eternal bliss. Old 
Rome had believed in the body and the 
good things of earth. Jerome and his 
followers would 
starve and beat the 
body and fix the eyes 
on no beauty nearer 


their travels, of their visits to that 
Egyptian desert where after the example 
of Saint Anthony thousands of men and 
women were living as celibates, clad in 
skins, sometimes walled into their caves, 
beating their breasts and starving their 
bodies. Then at last Bethlehem, hushed, 
fragrant with ecstatic memories, where 
Paula used her vast wealth to build three 
huge austere monasteries for women, 
where she worked out the details of daily 
worship and work and discipline, and 
where girls and older women flocked to 
her, away from the sordid and unhappy 
world into the quiet broken by no passion 
except that for God. 

“Let Rome keep its crowds. Let its 
arena be cruel, its circus go wild, its theater 
indulge in luxury. Our happiness is to 
cleave to the Lord.”’ 


Standards ‘Readjusted 


EROME, living in a cave, had with the 

help of her money built a great institu- 
tion for men. But the three of them— 
Jerome, Paula and Eustochium—were for 
years deep in a work that was to make 
him immortal, the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into that Latin which, because it was 
the universal language, understood not 
only by Rome but by all people for many 
centuries to come, 
has been called the 
Vulgate. 

For all his rigor- 





than the stars. 
Pagan husbands 
raged, for Jerome de- 
clared that marriage 
was excellent only 
because it produced 
virgins. ‘‘Marriage 
is at best a vice.” 
But if a woman could 
not be a virgin, she 
stood a chance to be, 
later, such as my 
Paula, a church 
widow. 

There was a 
dainty little Melania 
among the group who had lost her hus- 
band and two children—tragedy following 
on tragedy—who lifted her arms and 
cried, ‘“‘I am freer to serve Thee, my Lord, 
since Thou hast liberated me from these 
earthly ties,” and who resolved to leave 
Rome to go to the growing colony of 
celibates in Egypt for the rest of her life. 
To the horror of worldly Rome, she left 
her only remaining child, saying calmly, 
“God will take care of him better than I.” 


In the Fervor of Faith 


HEN came the death of Blesilla, one 

of Paula’s daughters, self-slain by her 
vigils and austerities. Rome crowded to see 
the funeral procession of this girl of great 
family. The housetops were full of on- 
lookers as the procession passed along the 
streets and out of the gate to the great 
family mausoleum on the Appian Way. 
Paula, following her daughter’s body, 
broke down in a passion of tears and 
fainted. “See this mother,’”’ cried some 
one in the crowd, “who weeps for the 
daughter whom she killed by fasting.” 
The crowd cried out against Jerome and 
the monks: ‘Beat them! Throw them in 
the Tiber.” And Paula’s grief continued 
so deep that Jerome wrote her in gentle 
reproach: “Let us rejoice that Blesilla has 
passed from darkness to light while yet in 
the fervor of her first faith.” 

Then Eustochium, another daughter, 
took the vow of chastity, the first from 
the really illustrious families so to pledge 
herself. Jerome exulted. Through all his 
letters there runs a certain pride in this 
achievement, and his letter on virginity 
to Eustochium is perhaps the best known 
of his lesser words. 

But Rome got hot and uncomfortable. 
Ugly and utterly untrue scandals about 
Jerome and Paula were whispered in a 
dirty-minded city, and finally the two 
determined to build a city of their own in 
the Holy Land. There is a long story of 





ous severities, I have 
a very tender feeling 
for Jerome, who said 
such things about us 
women when some 
of the fathers were 
forgetting all women 
except Eve, and call- 
ing us the “gateway 
of hell’’ and the 
source of every evil 
for mankind. And I 
remember that other 
friend of women, 
Ambrose, who said a 
few kind words for us, 
“The woman has some excuse for her sin. 
The man has none. It is wrong to accuse 
woman alone of causing the fall. If she fell, 
ought not the stronger man to have been 
able to resist and to guard his weaker com- 
panion? The fall of man absolves the 
woman. Also God has willed that through 
her salvation came into the world.” 

Paula and her kind, defenders of the 
young Church, spenders of all their money 
and all their devotion for her, were to 
those men the living demonstrations of 
womanhood. And the great thing to re- 
member is that in this campaign for purity 
the souls of men and women stood equal 
in holiness before the throne. 

While Paula kept her flock in order, she 
imposed on herself asceticisms that out- 
matched theirs, even to the time when her 
body grew old and frail. Her vast fortune 
was poured out for her monasteries and 
for all the sick and afflicted. She died 
poorer than poor, leaving even her shroud 
to be a gift of charity; leaving Jerome to 
exalt her memory and bewail her loss; 
leaving a stunned elderly virgin, Eu- 
stochium, to fumble blindly for help 
through the problems of life in a menacing 
world. So Paula, too, became a saint, the 
patron, as I think of her, of women of 
brains and power and self-abnegation. 

The one great thing to remember about 
my Monica and Paula and their times is 
this: Early Christianity lifted the virtues 
of women into the great world. Not only 
honor and courage, the masculine virtues, 
but humility, chastity, loving-kindness, 
ministrations, self-cleansing became the 
great things and not the little things. The 
world of moral standards was readjusted, 
and women entered into a great new 
dignity in their own eyes and in those of 
men. Such women made this a living fact. 
We later women can stretch out our hands 
in gratitude across fifteen centuries. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—The fourth article in this 
series will appear in an early issue. 
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50,000 


GIVEN! eres 


FISHFORKS 


Dover Pattern 


you may think this is a 

very unusual offer. You 
may wonder why I make 
it. It’s because I want to 
get acquainted with you. 
My name is Davis—Frank 
E. Davis of Gloucester, 
Mass. Gloucester is the 
greatest fishing town in the 
United States. And I’ve been 
in the business close to40 years. 
I supply sea foods to over 
100,000 people throughout the 
United States by mail. They 
keep on buying from me be- 
cause nowhere else can they get 
such wonderful quality. Iwant 
to get acquainted with another 
50,000 people who like the most 
delicioussea food possibleto get. 
That’s why I want to send you 
this fish fork—asaninducement 
to send me your name. All I ask 
is 10c to cover the cost of post- 
age and packing. 

These fish forks are made by 
one of the most famous of sil- 
verware manufacturers. They 
are the famous Dover Pattern 
and are heavily silver plated. 
In stores they would probably 
cost $5.00 to $6.00 a dozen. 


Just Send Me Your Name 


After you get your fish fork, if you want me to, I 
willsend you some delicious lobster, or a pail of juicy 
mackerel, or some codfish, crabmeat, shrimp, clams, 
salmon, tunny. I won’t ask you to send me a penny 
in advance. Pay only after you 
have tried it. It’s the fairest 
offer I can make. You’ll find 
my prices low for such high 
quality. Just send me your 
name now so that I can send 








you my complete price list and 
one of these fine fish forks. 


price. Just address Frank E. 
Davis, Frank E. Davis FishCo» , 
Dept. 282, Gloucester, Mass. 


Sy 


Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 
Dept. 282, Gloucester, Mass. 


I enclose 10c. Please send me one of the Dover Pattern 


heavily-plated silver Fish Forks as advertised, together 


with your complete price list of Davis Sea Foods. 





FUR STYLE 
BOOK /} | 
aici arepetiaas UW. 


facts about furs. Shows 





smartest 1926-27 styles. Tells how to judge fursand howtocareforthem, 


72™%Anniversary Sale 
Nowon~Buy Now at Reduced Prices 


Save money by getting this book and buying Albrecht Registered 
Furs in this Sale. Get your copy now. Send 6c in stamps (to cover 


mailing costs) and coupon to E. Albrecht & Son, 85 So. 6th St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, St. Paul, Minn. 
Enclosed find 6c for copy of Fur Fashion Book for 1926-27, 


Name SSNS EB Sa eet eS oaiiiendaa 


Address bad ieee 


— ee -Send coupon today? OO or oe 


No Fur Trimmings listed—Send for separate price list. 


Albrecht Furs 


ee oUt. aaa 
Saint Paul 1855 


Minnesota 


BUY REGISTERED FURS—Besure the Albrecht Registration 


Certificate is sealed on the fur you buy. 


Only one fork toa family at this 








Cut Me Out 


and mail me, with your name and ad- 
dress, to The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, 470 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. I will bring you full 
details about how you, as our sub- 
scription representative, have an 
opportunity to make $5 or $10 a 
week extra in your spare time! 


Name. 
Street 


Town State fh” 
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OSCAR of the WALDORF ¢éel/s 
different ways people like to eat cheese 


HEESE used to be only an occasional 

food—something a woman added to the 
menu just for special occasions. Now that 
same woman serves it to her family every 
day. They have grown to like it so much 
that she has it always in the house. 


To satisfy the cheese lovers who keep asking 
for ““ Newluncheon dishes, please,” ““ New ideas 
for cheese with salads,” ‘‘With what desserts 
can we serve cheese?” we have persuaded the 
famous Oscar of the. Waldorf to make some 
suggestions. The advice of this great inter- 
national authority is a rare opportunity. 


The Ladies‘ HOME JOURNAL 
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: lhe hamilies who have 
discovered this delicious food 


now serve it every day of the year 












"Tae RP ne 


“When the main dish of the meal is cheese in croquettes 
or with rice or spaghetti, a light and simple salad of fruit, 
tomatoes or water cress combines well. Meals should 
attractively combine color as well as flavor.” —OSCAR 


Some people think Phenix Pimiento even more appealing than the 
American in hot dishes. 





Oc 











THE SWEETLESS 
DESSERT 


“When I entertain friends 
at lunch or dinner, I choose 
for myself cheese as the 
end of my meal. I prefer 
it to any sweet dessert.” 

—OSCAR 
Phenix American Cheese is es- 
pecially nice with pie. Swiss is 
a favorite with coffee and fruit. 














SALADS AT LUNCH OR SUPPER 
“The salad which follows a light hot dish 


such as chicken, broiled mushrooms or 
sweetbreads, is both more substantial and 
more important. In such a case good 


SEND so cents for 
Phenix Cheese and Booklet 














form requires that cheese be served with 
the salad.” —-OSCAR Plymouth, Wisconsin 


I enclose 10 cents in coin for introduc- 
Phenie, dt-quhauced hy the tempting favor of tory package of Phenix Swiss Cheese and 


your booklet, “Delicious Cheese Recipes.” 


PHENIX CHEESE CORPORATION, Dept. A-13 


Name 





Address. 











‘Philadelphia’ Cream Cheese 
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In American, 
Swiss, Pimiento, 
Brick, Limburger 


In h, ¥, 1 lb. pkgs. 


and § lb. loaves 


Phenix has made cheese 


easier to have in the house and nicer to eat 


HEESE has leapt into 
such popularity as never 
before for these reasons: 
Today, as Phenix makes it, 
cheese is always its mellow, 
creamy, well-aged best. Phenix 
gives you every time the same 
deliciousness. 


~..Phenix Cheese 


Second, it is so much more 
conveniently put up... Phenix 
now gives you even % and % 
lb. packages as well as the 1 |b. 
size and the 5 Ib. loaf. And this 
finer cheese—packaged—keeps 
so much better you can have 
it constantly in the house. 


h 
Cheese i | 
‘ 

b fin wt thee j 
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Does Your Church 
Need $50 to $500 


ands of church soci- 
eticscarn extramoneyevery ¢ 
ye showing Messenger’s ] 
Scr pture Text Calendars | 
tho: sellonsight. Ministers, | 
teachers and societies en- | 
dorce our plans as dignified 
methods to meet pledges 
and raise special funds. 


12 World Famous 
Sacred Paintings 


A scripture verse for every 





day. andother features make 
this an appropriate home 
calendar. Inspirational, in- 
structive and influential for 


children and adults. 












: , 
\Y) Corea aeiele al elattes 


Text Calendars 


An Ideal Gift 
Now ready for 1927. Over 
3,000,000 sold for 1926. Send 
coupon today for special 
churchplansandprices. For 
14 years produced by 
Messenger Publishing Co. 

5932-44 Wentworth Avenue 


Chicago, g@eeeeeeecsecscccce 


Illinois _,* 
‘ * Messenger Pub. Co. 
Dept. M-1, Chicago, Ill. 
Ya Please send me your spe- 
« cial church plans and prices 
4° On Messenger’s Scripture Text 


Calendars, 










































Single «* Name 

Copy 

30c xy Address 
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oye a new, tingling, frictional 
offers but non-irritating hygienic 
delight. Quick-drying, non-souring tow- 
els, free from odor. Knitted, not woven. 
Free from starch, they need no ironing. 
Leave no lint on face or clothing. Stand- 
ard equipment in Girard College, leading 
hotels and hospitals, over 18 years. 


send nomoney 


Big Introductory Offer for New Customers 


3-year, 6-piece Assortment $2 prepsia 

One each, heavy-weight bath towels (20” 
x 46” and 18” x 38’), two good-size face 
towels, two wash cloths, Each in sealed 
germ-proof packet, ready to use. Send no 
money—pay the Postman $2. Use towels 
a week. If not thoroughly pleased, your 
money back without unpleasant corre- 
spondence. 


San-KNIT-ary Textile Mills, 1001 Diamond St., Phila., Pa. 


UCLBCUEQR ATS 


an HOLLY BOXxE 


Maternity 
















cep 


[°NE BRYANT Maternity re oe 
_4 Clothes enable you to : 
drcss stylishly during all 
Stages of maternity—and 
aficery baby comes as. well. 
Latest modes, designed’ 
to conceal-condition and, 
provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


St)!> Book free, showing hae 
lat styles in Dresses, ; 


Co.-, Skirts and Corsets Te | *xpectan 
fo iternity Wear. Also bee Other 
Apparel for Baby. Send today. 


Seve Bryant Src NewYor 

















ZB, ; Simply dust on 
x. Viste SSLUMINOUS 5S gt = Bran 
WMINOY. Make-upPowder 61 grown-ups 
vt) 7 Ny. ror the most hilarious fun you ever 
owes FOR FACE d at night parties, dinners, dances, 
ie io usethisnewamazingluminousFrench 
Mad in France Radiana Powder, on face, hands or 
apie ‘ts.Gua::anteed absolutelyharmless.Used by hun- 
grade of big theatrical companies, Ziegfeld Follies, etc. 
verything looks natural until lights are turned off- 
thestartlingeffectcausesariotofl gh ingly 
Sther characters instantly appear in luminous form. 
eal for masquerades, scenic effects, moonlight and 
arctic scenes, ghosts, haunted rooms, devil acts, magic 
ticks. Wilk last until rubbed off. Special introducto: 
ofter—3 tubes of powder,red, yellow ,alsobrus' 
Fro gornish for aintin: Gbiexte, fall dicections, all for 
! ent C.0. . if preferred. Satisfaction or money 
ack. TheRadianaCorp.,4 1 UnionSquare, West,N.Y. 































The One I Knew Least of All 


(Continued from Page 23) 


the face under it; E. A would follow, 
inch by inch, with her scissors, often doing 
the actual work of sewing and finishing 
herself, that there might be no mistake. 
They worked wonderfully together. John 
Alexander knew the lines the material 
should take, and E. A. knew how to get 
them. And the actors, who normally 
labored under the burden of designs and 
fittings and changes and alterations, flitted 
about as butterflies, carefree as far as 
costumes were concerned. 

It was John Alexander who saw and 
recognized, in the work Mr. Hewlett was 
doing with gauze scenery, a new idea and 
a great advance. The one I knew least 
had grown up with “gauze drops,’”’ but 
they never had formed the substantial 
part of the scenery; they were frills and 
furbelows, transformation scenes—pearly 
clouds and a golden gate, little Eva about 
to enter it, with angels hovering about 
and Uncle Tom kneeling in 
the foreground. There was 


upon the cast, the play was given to the 
stage director. When he had studied the 
play carefully, instead of calling a general 
rehearsal he called only the leading ‘man, 
to whom he gave a complete outline of 
the play; then the relation of his part to 
the play was discussed fully. The actor 
was then given the manuscript of the first 
act, and a detailed discussion of each 
scene in it followed. 

The importance of this was that it gave 
opportunity for unrestrained discussion. 
Actors are not less sensitive than other 
folk and are apt to be made self-conscious 
if a number of people are sitting about 
waiting impatiently for them to “‘be done 
with their part.’”” But under the new ar- 
rangement the actor put forward his ideas 
without fear of antagonism or impatience. 
His ideas were very important to the di- 
rector—so important that the conception 
of the relation of his part to the whole was 
oftentimes profoundly al- 
tered. The director, for 





some sort of mechanical 
contrivance that pulled 
the angels heavenward on 
an inclined plane; the 
whole thing was very un- 
steady and precarious. It 
was a very anxious period 
for the angels, for they 
more often found them- 
selves precipitately in 
place than gently maneu- 
vered there. In those days 
it was called an apotheo- 
sis—an awful word that 
troubled an entire child- 
hood. 

Peter Pan had a little 
house that rose out of the 
bowels of the earth, and 
the more it wiggled, the more delighted 
was the one I knew least; for it brought 
back remembrances of palpitating gates 
and tremulous angels of early childhood, 
wiggling solemnly into place. 

But Mr. Hewlett’s idea of gauze was 
quite different from the gauze apotheosis. 
In the plan which he perfected it formed 
the substantial part of the scenery. It 
could be adapted to theaters of all sizes, 
and it made a tour of Peter Pan in the 
smaller cities possible. The original pro- 
duction of canvas was so heavy and bulky 
that it could not be set up completely in 
the smaller theaters; and cutting out this 
or that bit of a scene is a disturbing opera- 
tion. The new gauze scenery removed all 
necessity for paring down and made it 
possible to give the play as completely in 
any city in the country as in New York. 
This was also manifest in Chantecler, 
which was put on in many cities where it 
would have been impossible to do so under 
old conditions. 


cAn Experiment in Rehearsing 


DESCRIPTION of the work in the 

theater makes it seem desultory and 
trivial, because the real work of the theater 
has no rules. The individual needs are so 
varied; and who knows the best rules to 
govern the emotions? You see, “You are 
done for at the start!” 

Rehearsals, especially in the early stages, 
are not apt to be impressive to a layman. 
With thirty people or more sitting about 
reading scraps of manuscript, no one but 
the star and perhaps the leading man or 
woman knowing anything about the play, 
it is a curious and rather depressing spec- 
tacle. But to give thirty people a play to 
read, each one forming his own conception 
of his part, would leave a very curious 
medley for a director to piece together. 

As Mr. Frohman’s time became more 
occupied, and he could give less attention 
to preliminary work, an experiment in 
rehearsing was tried with one of his com- 
panies, and was found extremely satis- 
factory. After Mr. Frohman had decided 





his part, with the play as 
a whole firmly in mind, 
was not led away on by- 
paths which would add 
nothing to the cumula- 
tive effect of the produc- 
tion. 

On the succeeding days 
the director and his lead- 
ing man went over the 
second act in the same 
way, then the third and 
fourth acts, until the en- 
tire play had been thor- 
oughly studied. Then the 
actor took the work in his 
own hands. This method 
of rehearsal was followed 
with every member of the 
cast, and resulted in a great saving of 
time. Another advantage was that it did 
not give anyone a free rein until all had 
grasped the idea of the play as a whole— 
the actors did not waste their time and 
industry running off on tangents. When 
they came together for the first general 
rehearsal, the performance moved swiftly 
and with precision; and what was more 
important, the actors did not lose spon- 
taneity as they do when they have to 
watch scenes rehearsed over and over 
again. 


So Long as One Keeps Faith — 


WONDER if actors of other countries 

are as happy in their audiences. Mr. 
Frohman said once, years ago, on a “‘first 
night” when stage fright was almost over- 
whelming: ‘‘This audience does not wish 
to see you fail—it has come hoping to find 
a little pleasure.” 

The most inspiring thing in our Amer- 
ican audience is that it holds to a stand- 
ard. It puts up with things now and 
then, but its feeling for reality and sin- 
cerity is always there. Plays that an 
actor likes come and go, but so long as he 
keeps faith the American audience will 
never fail him. Oh, young people of the 
theater, love that audience and cherish it; 
an actor’s greatest happiness comes in his 
sense of responsibility to his audience. 

An actor learns the intrinsic difference 
in cities very quickly and very definitely, 
but he has a distinct sense of relationship 
as he travels through the country; he is a 
brother hailing from another city or an- 
other state. East, West, North and South, 
the sons of America are one in their feeling 
about work—the desire to do something 
and something useful seems to run from 
one end of the country to the other and 
gives all factions in society a common in- 
terest. It was this feeling that made the 
presentation of Chantecler a very simple 
matter. It would have seemed an impos- 
sible task with hero and heroine and all the 


(Continued on Page 259) 
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WILL YOU ACCEPT 


this Scientific Way to 
gain or reduce quickly? 


With every Health-O-Meter (the new scientific 
bathroom scale) you now receive free the sim- 
plest weight control course known. Inquire at 
any leading store carrying Health-O-Meter. 


O excuse now for being fat. There isa way—based 
on the only principle approved by the medical pro- 
fession—that should bring back the beautiful and at- 
tractive body you had whena girl. And most surpris- 
ing of all you note amazing results in only a few weeks. 
Thousands of women have proved it.. So we ask that 
you, too, test this safe and pleasant way to reduce. 
If you are not amazed and delighted the test is free. 
We are manufacturers of the Health-O-Meter 
Automatic Scale which is necessary in reducing or 
gaining scientifically. 
You weigh every day—at 
the same time—without 
clothes. Public scales are 
useless. With the pur- 
chase of each scale this 
method of reducing is | 
given free. If you do not 
lose 5 pounds the first 2 
weeks return the scale 
and course and get your 
money back. 


Complete 5-year guarantee 
with every scale 








THE CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS, 
Dept. K-12, 5701 So. Claremont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Tell me about your free test in reducing. 


Ro anc ears Gas eee eee SIE ose 6 ayo aiuign' 


Please print name plainly 


Little Dutch Boy 
Tooth Brush 
Holder 


Just the gift for some lit- 
tle boy. An incentive to 
daily care of the teeth. 
Made of i ga in per- 
manent colors. 

No. 5103 Postpaid 50¢ 













Little Dutch Girl 
Tooth Brush 
Holder 


Made of celluloid, and 
finished in- permanent 


\ 5104 Postpaid 50¢ 


ODD GIFTS AT ALL PRICES 
\ao Send for Gift Catalog. It is free. It will 
— solve your gift problems. New ideas in 

nixon Gifts for all your family and friends. 

wy THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP 

PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Commissions Paid Daily 


Part time representatives can easily increase their in- 
come $30 weekly in spare time. Full time people can earn 


$250 29 Monthly 50022 


Johnson Earned $90 in a Day 
Selling nationally known line of ‘‘Made-to- 
Order” Personal and Business Christmas Greeting 


Cards 
individually monogrammed and signed, that are in uni- 
versal demand and 


among 

Society People. For full details and exclusive territory 
ADDRESS AT ONCE DEPT.P 

The Process Engraving Co., Inc, 

Troy at Z2ist St., Chicaco 


ANT WORK .én-? 
Earn $18to$60a week R hing ph 

Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 

ment andfurnishW C Limited offer. Writeto- 
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The Standard Barley 
in znfant feeding 


Free ahundred years doctors 
have used Robinson’s 
“Patent” Barley successfully as 
a milk modifier. 

Specialists today are recom- 
mending it because they know 
that baby digests it readily. 
Mothers like it because barley 
water is so simply and quickly 
prepared from this scientifi- 
cally milled flour. 


ROBINSON’S 


“PATENT” 


BARLEY 























Mayflower Wall Shelves 


Came with our fore- 
fathers. Just return- 
ing to popularity. 
Well made of highest 
grade Douglas Fir. 
Shipped set up com- 
plete, sanded, ready 
for paint or stain, 
$3.00 each. Finishe d 
in Black with gold 
edges, Green with 
gold edges or Chinese 
Red she aoe d to Blz + k Z A “LFA 
—very pleasing—for J “ 9 
only $5.00 each. All No. A-1 Ne. a-2 Me. B+ 
three, unfinished, $7.50—finished, $14.00. State finish 
desired. Write for illustrated Booklet. 

We also make Children’s Furniture. Send for circular. 

We sell to dealers. If they cannot supply you, we shall. 
All prices F. O. B. Factory. Send no money. When goods 
are received, if satisfied, send check or money order. 


EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 
57 Lake St. Crystal Lake, Ill. 


Campbell’s Automatic‘ ‘RAPID’ i 
ELECTRIC Fireless Cooker — 


Really a sensation—everybody wants 
one. Does everything any good range 
will do and also provides for the waterless way 
of cooking vegetables, etc., retaining health 
building mineral salts and vitamins. Has 

18 inch oven for baking, large electric- 
fireless cooker for boiling, double electric 

grill on top for frying, etc. Oven heat 
automatically regulated—turns electric- 

ity on and off as needed. 


Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for catalog and free health food 
book. Cash or easy payments. Low price 
will amaze you. Mail postal or letter today. 
William Campbell Co., 1002 Union Av. 

ce, Ohio, Georgetown, Ontario 


Yar aneleitinys 
ni ‘e ‘hivonien thew ildtiee Weniee—Rern 
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$25 to $35 a week. Now there isa new 

profitable field open toambitious women 

fl (| —Dental Nursing. Includes assisting 

1 the dentist while he is working, meeting 

patients, keeping records, and caring for 

instruments and supplies. We train you 

for this fascinating, uncrowded field by 

our wonderful Home-study Method— 

the result of our 27 years’ experience 

teaching nursing. Earn While Learning. 

If you are over 18 and under 55 — me 
fulldetailsandlargefreecatalog. M 

back guarantee. CHICAGO SCHOOL 

A gg NURSING, Dept. M-14 

. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, ti. 


AMAZING BARGAINS! 


Silks—Woolens—Wash Fabrics 

Save money and make money as our agent for 
beautiful imported and domestic fabrics. No experi- 
ence or capital needed. We show you how to make 
$7 to $12 a day. Cash in your spare time for real 
dollars. Big sample book furnished. Write to 

The National Importing Co. 

Dept. K-29 573 Broadway, N. Y. C. 








All the Songs Everybody Loves 
The ook 2’ Thousand Songs 


Contains more than one-thousand (1,000) standard 
home songs everyone likes to sing, words and music, 
at a cost of less than one-fifth cent each. Paper 


binding $2.00; Cloth oy $3.00. At all music dealers, 
or sent direct. Write for free catalog of Music Books. 
Dealers, write for tested sales plan. 

1140 peter 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO. New York city 








(s0ating the Radiator 


4 NESTS and experiments have 
fairly established the fact 
that bronze and aluminum 

paint, or metallic paint of any kind, re- 
duces the heat given off from a radiator so 
painted by something like twenty-five per 
cent. Nevertheless, a surprisingly large 
number of our radiators are still coated 
with bronze or aluminum paint. Is it be- 
cause we really like ‘‘gold paint,’’ or sim- 
ply because of the old tradition that me- 
tallic paint is the proper coating for metal 
surfaces? Be that as it may, now that we 
have learned these new facts about paint, 
why don’t we paint over the bronze sur- 
face with a coat of flat paint and save all 
that heat? 

The exterior surface seems to be the 
important thing. It does not much mat- 
ter how many coats of 
paint are underneath nor 
what they may be. Only 


With the R ight Type of ‘Paint 


group of specialists. It was required to 
find the best insulating surface for keeping 
out the heat of the sun when applied on such 
materials as canvas or tent cloth, to be used 
for awnings, automobile tops, covers for 
ice wagons, and the like. Experiments by 
Dr. W. W. Coblentz, of the Bureau of 
Standards, developed the fact that by 
painting the underside of canvas or such 
material with aluminum paint, two-thirds 
to four-fifths of the heat is prevented from 
passing through the material. This applies 
to any bronze or flake metallic paint. 
Here, then, is an excellent paint for insula- 
tion against the passage of heat, one which 
will keep all heat possible out of the room. 


paint on aradiator. The results 
show about a twenty-five per 
cent depreciation ‘in the effi- 
ciency of radiators coated with metallic 
paint over those coated with flat paint. 
This tends to show that the heat is trans- 
mitted through the metal of the radiator 
much more rapidly than the surface of the 
radiator can dissipate it and transmit it 
totheairintheroom. Fortunately the in- 
sulating quality of the paint on a radi- 
ator is somewhat different from that on 
canvas under conditions where radiant 
heat is the chief consideration. The gen- 
eral character of heat transfer is of three 
kinds: Conduction, that is, the molecular 
vibration through the solid walls of the 
radiator; convection, by which the heat 
which has passed through the radiator 
walls is transferred to 
the air; and radiation. 





the surface coat affects 
the heating efficiency. 
Although there may be 
fourteen coats of paint, 
as in one of the tests, 
the effect of the first coat 
and the last is just the 
same. 

In more or less tech- 
nical terms, the heat 
transmission of the radi- 
ator depends on the abil- 
ity of the surface to dis- 
pose of the heat, rather 
than on the conductivity 
of the metal—that is, 
the ability of the mate- 
rial of which the radi- 
ator is made to give up 
heat. 

This gives us the curi- 
ous picture of a radiator 
full of heat which is try- 
ing to get out—like the 
individuals of a crowded 
auditorium or theater 
making a hurried exit. 
The metallic paint acts 
likea building with door- 
ways few and small, or 
with long corridors and 
narrow stairways, while 
the flat paint acts like 
an open-air pavilion 
which gives quick access 
to the outside. 


‘Research 


R several years uni- 
versities and _ tech- 
nical departments have 
been doing research work 
onradiator paints. They 
have tested radiators 
with paint and without 
paint; they have tested 
metallic paints, such as 
were in customary use at 
the beginning of the ex- 
periments, and they have 
tested flat paints and 
enamel paints; they 
have tried one kind ap- 
plied under and upon 
another; and they have 
kept careful records of 
all experiments. 
The object has been 
to find the finish for the 





HAVE two houses. 
gether. 
Wide windows pierce it, open to the sun; 
About the eaves gay-blossomed tendrils 
run, 
And Laughter’s host in almost any weather. 
Here, Duty dances in a golden gown 
And sings about her work; and babies 
mark 
Fat finger prints along the walls; the dark 
At close of day drops gently down. 
So dear a house! Yet Love, who made it so, 
Could not defend it from the crowding 
years, 
From fret and smart, from hasty word and 
tears, 
And world’s invasion. . . 
know 
When weariness too achingly imposes 
Upon my flesh; when I am deaf with 
clamor 
And even Love has veiled that face of 
glamour, 
I have escape! A secret door discloses 
My other house—my house of gardens—set 
In solitude of silver, where the hours 
Blossom and perish, fragrantly as flowers, 
And Iam free to dream . 
The things that fray the spirit; to recover 
Quiet—and peace—and some new, shining 
goal, 
And from this habitation of the soul 
Come forth renewed to meet life as a lover. 


C feo Stouses 


By Fairn BALDWIN 





surface which will most 
readily permit the heat 
which has been sent up by the heating 
plant to pass unhampered into the air 
of the room. In other words, to find the 
finish which will allow the largest possible 
percentage of the heat in the radiator to 
be constantly distributed in the air of the 
room. 

At the same time another set of experi- 
ments has been carried on by another 


One, we built to- 


. Yet I smile, and 


. . and to forget 


It is the heat carried 
by radiation which is 
chiefly affected by me- 
tallic paint on the 
surface. The other forms 
are able to get by the 
material; hence the dif- 
ference in the percent- 
ages of the two sets of 
tests, and the general 
conclusion that the loss 
of heat from a metallic- 
painted radiator is 
twenty-five or thirty per 
cent of the whole— 
surely a very large and 
unnecessary loss. 





Findings 


ESTS made by the 
Paint Manufac- 
turers’ Association tend 
to show that there is also 
some difference in the 
radiation efficiency of 
flat and gloss paint, with 
the advantage in favor of 
the flat paint. 
Answering the ques- 
tion as to whether ordi- 
nary flat paint would 
“‘stay’’ on heated radi- 
ators we are told that 
these paints tend to bake 
onto the radiator sur- 
face, and a careful and 
long-continued series of 
practical tests indicates 
that such a finish has a 
life which may reason- 
ably be expected to run 
as high as nine or ten 
years. There is bound 
to be a slight change o! 
color, however. White 
paints and enamels wil! 
yellow somewhat, anc 
colored enamels wil! 
change color slightly. 
With the present feel 
ing that the radiato 
should be made as un- 
obtrusive as possible, th: 
decorator has cut th« 
Gordian knot by treat- 
ing the radiator like the 
woodwork in the roon: 
and so has avoided th: 
difficulty altogether 








Curious, isn’t it, that these same bronze 
and aluminum metallic paints should 
have been the traditional radiator paint 
ever since the introduction of the heating 
plant and the passing of the stove? It is 
even more curious that they continue to 
be used. 

These facts have been tested quite fully 
in the experiments with different kinds of 


How far the saving ir 
the coal bill occasione:' 
by repainting bronzed 
and aluminum painted radiators could be 
expected to go toward the cost of redeco- 
rating has not yet been determined by 

tests; nor has any research been reported 
as to whether insufficiently heated rooms 
could be made comfortable by simply put- 
ting a coat of flat paint over the old metal- 
lic painted radiator. Such reports and 
discussions might prove very interesting. 
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‘Yow'll Revel in 


4 BOOTH TARKINGIONS 


The Midlander 
Through years of failure, Dan Oliphant’s hope 
and faith in his city never faltered—and at last the 
town went out to his addition. Dan juggled with 
money and land and factories. Then, suddenly — 


The Turmoil 


Bibbs Sheridan wanted to write; but what he 
does do is enter one of his father’s factories. With 
courage, and Mary Vertees, everything comes 
out—in a way you’d never suspect! 


The Magnificent Ambersons 
The fascinating young Lucy Morgan; the more 
sentimental Isabel Minafer—these, and many 
other lovable people you’ll want to know, appear 
in this Pulitzer prize-winning book. 


Seventeen 
Irresistible in its humor is this picture of the 
ecstatic and despairing moments of lovelorn 
Willie Baxter and the shining Lola Pratt. 


The Gentleman from Indiana 


A strong and realistic novel of love and politics 
in the Middle West, full of dramatic episodes in 
the life of a country newspaper editor. 


The Guest of Quesnay 


A rich young American, a Spanish dancer, an 
artist, the mysterious “Guest of Quesnay”— 
you'll love—or hate—them all as 


ae they race through this absorbing 


novel. 


Great Books 


N the minds of many competent judges, Booth 
Tarkington ranks with the very foremost Amer- 

ican writers—(Of course you’re enjoying his new- 

est novel, now running in The Journal.) Twice 
Tarkington has been awarded the Pulitzer prize for 
the best book of the year. His clean, wholesome 
stories, always enthrallingly interesting and rich with 
subtle humor, have delighted and entertained thousands 
upon thousands of enthusiastic readers. The books we 
offer you here are favorites of his work—all handsomely 
bound—each a masterpiece. And they may so easily be 


yours! 
Still a Further Choice 


If by any chance you already own all of Booth Tarkington’s books 
shown here, you may choose from these delightful romances, 
for yourself or to give to a friend. You cannot go wrong, for all 
are in big demand. 


Stella Dallas Olive Higgins Prouty The White Flag 
So Big Edna Ferber Gene Stratton Porter 
Red of the Redfields Her Father’s Daughter 

Grace Richmond Gene Stratton Porter 
Foursquare Grace Richmond The Red Lamp 
Rufus Grace Richmond Mary Roberts Rinehart 


How ‘To Claim Your Copies 


O§® course you know a number 


the books. You need not be a 
of people who read The Ladies’ 


subscriber to qualify, but your 


Home ‘fournal regularly. Doubt- 
less you also know of others who, 
when you explain that twelve big 
brilliant issues cost but $1, will 
want to read it. 


For any two of the books de- 
scribed on this page, send us only 
two new or renewal sub- 





scriptions from people out- 
side your family who do not 
live at your home. Collect 
only $1 each from any ad- 
dress in the United States 
or Canada; for foreign ad- 


dresses, collect $2.50. 


Mail the full amount you 
collect with the subscrip- 


tions and your request for. 


own subscription cannot be 
counted. We will forward the 
books at once, postage prepaid, to 
any address other than that of one 
of your subscribers. 

For three books, secure and 
send three subscriptions; or send 
just five subscriptions for any six 
books. Only orders for two or 
more books will be accepted; do 
not send one subscription for one 
book. And don’t delay your 
order. 

On account of imposts, no or- 
ders can be accepted for books to 
be shipped to foreign countries. 
And ra or each book ordered for 
Canada, add 15 cents tocover duty. 


| The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Box 464, Independence Square 


Philadelphia 





Pennsylvania 










































































E smart looking 

little lad who stands 
out in the crowd is wear- 
ing, nine times out of 
ten, a Kaynee. Kaynee 
clothes are tailored for 
real boys. They fit com- 
fortably and hang grace- 
fully. Dress your boy in 
one of the new Kaynee 
suits with smart broad- 
cloth blouse, tweed pants 
and leather belt. See 


how proud he will be of 
his outfit, and how proud 
you will be of him. 


Our book, “Boy Types and How 
to Dress Them,” sent 
free to mothers 


The Kaynee Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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~ offer larger selections! 


N OID disappointment and delays! When your Nabor- 
hood Furniture Dealer does not have exactly what you 
want, ask him for a Card of Introduction to nearest Peck 
& Hills wholesale display of Furniture and Floor Coverings. 

This plan gives you far greater selection than your dealer 
can possibly offer, yet you actually buy from him. It means 
economy for you both. 

If it is not convenient to use the card, select from the 
Peck & Hills catalog which your dealer will show you. If 
unable to get the card or see the catalog, write us for name 
of dealer who can serve you. 

Write for Free Booklet J-10 which explains this money-saving plan 


of buying home furnishings and also the correct care of them. Ad- 
dress nearest house. 


We sell and deliver through retail dealers only 













WHOLESALE 
FURNITURE 


WHOLESALE 
FLOOR COVERINGS 
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eActing Up to Emerson 


(Continued from Page 15) 


written his sermon. All he would say was: 
“Pert you are, miss. I will do it in my 
own way, and my own time.” 

On Saturday afternoon, about teatime, 
there came a ring at the front door. Flus- 
tered, Jacqueline readjusted her shingle 
and took a peep out of the study window. 
She saw a man standing inside the porch. 
She saw the back of a sleek, dark head 
outlined against the jasmine. Let no one 
say there is no such thing as direct answer 
to prayer. Sobbing with joy, she flung 
open the front door and flung herself into 
his arms. Kenneth had come back! 

“Oh, Ken, Ken, I am so glad! We’re 
having a terrible time. I did want you to 
come so much. I prayed and prayed.” 

There was a little silence. From her 
resting place upon his shoulder she looked 
down and suddenly saw his legs—slim legs, 
firmly planted on the flagged pathway; 
elegant legs, attired in black gaiters. 

“How do you do?”’ said the bishop with 
a jolly laugh. “I am really very sorry I 
am not Ken, but I hope you will continue 
to extend some of this warm welcome 
to me.” 


E STOOD regarding her with some 
amusement and considerable surprise. 
Her hair! Her dress! Her 
charming little tiptilted nose, 
and the gallant way she car- 
ried her head. “‘Is the lady of 
the house at home?” 
asked the bishop. 

“T am the lady of 
the house.”’ 

The bishop said, 
“é Oh ! ”? 

“And I am sorry I 
kissed you. I would 
regard it as a favor if 
you did not mention 
it to grandpapa. I 
thought you were 
someone else.” 

“T should never 
dream of mentioning 
it. Even bishops have their nice feelings.” 

When Grandpapa Blodwen saw the 
bishop he wrung his hands and wailed: 
“Sunday? It can’t be Sunday yet. It 
isn’t Sunday till tomorrow. He said 
Sunday.” 

Jacqueline blushed at his lack of man- 
ners. ‘You mustn’t mind. He’s very 
old,”’ she said in an aside to the guest. 

The bishop seemed not at all taken 
aback. He had been called to the sickbed 
of a colleague in the next village, and see- 
ing he was so near—‘“‘ But you surely got 
my wire?” 

No telegram had arrived at the rectory 
since the one, five years before, that her- 
alded the advent of Jacqueline, in a rather 
unfledged condition, from India. 

Jacqueline watched the bishop talking 
to Grandpapa Blodwen. The bishop, as 
bishops go, was a surprise. He was quite 
young. He lacked what Jacqueline had 
looked upon heretofore as the episcopalian 
figure. He had an agreeable twinkle in his 
blue eyes. Hehad the nicest smile upon his 
scholarly face that she had ever seen. And 
he smoked a pipe. 


E WAS no trouble in the house. He 

appeared in the kitchen as soon as he 
realized that Jacqueline struggled with the 
domestic side of the rectory unaided, and 
insisted on helping her with the supper. 
She showed him how to light the gas 
toaster, feeling suddenly important. It 
was not every day one got the chance of 
instructing a bishop. 

“Do you always do all this alone?” he 
asked, looking round the quite fairly clean 
kitchen. 

Jacqueline explained things to him 
kindly. Being a bishop and splendid, how 
could he understand the ways of the poor? 
“Country places are different from the 
sort of thing you are used to. They get 


very, very little money.. I suppose yoy 


live in a palace, with dozens of servants, | 


We can’t afford anyone here. I just man. 


age. I even get in the coals. You gee | 


grandpapa is too old.’ She tossed back 
her home-done shingle. “It must be fun 
to live in a palace,” she said wistfully. 
This was a new idea to the bishop. He 
considered it dispassionately. 
never thought of it as fun. 


He had 


Presently she said abruptly, ‘Do you | 


believe in Emerson?”’ 


HE bishop looked taken aback. “Be. 
lieve in him? The secret of a happy life 
is to believe in everyone, within reason,” 
“Do you believe in acting up to what he 
says?” 
“For instance?” said the bishop cau- 
tiously, turning the toast. 
“When he says, ‘The thing thou want- 
est, . . . takeit, and pay the price.’” 
“‘T don’t think he meant it as a direct in- 
stigation to—shoplifting, for instance, my 
dear.”’ 


“T am not your dear. And as for shop- | 


lifting, that’s silly. Who wants to? | 
mean the big things, the enormous 
things.’’ She spread her arms out wide, to 


show him how big. 


“You haven’t taken a fancy 
to one of the lions in Trafalgar 
Square?”’ said the bishop, giv- 
ing his twinkle full play. 

“T am _ eighteen, 
not achild. And you 
just laugh at me.” 

He was surprised 
that she was eight- 
een; he had taken 
her for a rather un- 
kempt child of per- 
haps fifteen, playing 









He became suddenly 
serious. The twinkle 
died away as though 
someone had turned 
off a light inside him. 
*“‘T will not laugh at you; I do believe in 
Emerson, and every other great man, 
within reason. I think you could act up 
to Emerson, as you putit. But what you 
have to consider is, have you got the price? 
And what you also have to consider is, 
would you hurt other people? If we didn’t 
consider these little matters life would be- 
come a rabble round a bargain counter. 
But I cannot help you, my dear, unless 
you confide in me a little more fully.” _ 

“T am not your dear. And supper 1s 
ready.” 

She slammed the teapot, Jumbo, onto 
the chipped enamel tray, and left the 
bishop to follow with the toast. 








UPPER was rather trying. Grandpapa 

Blodwen had worked himself into astate 
of nerves that made him but a poor com- 
panion. He wrung his hands, and occa- 
sionally picked a tear from the corner of an 
eye with an index finger. He said he was 
an old, old man, and all he wanted was 
peace. It was a little hard to make cheer- 
ful small talk with Grandpapa Blodwen. 

Wax candles guttered in wooden sconces 
and shed an eerie light on the crack 
china, and the uncleaned silver, and the 
cobwebs swinging from corners in the ceil- 
ing. The bishop looked from the old man 
at the head of the table to Jacqueline do 
ing the honors of the house at the other 
end with quite an air, her little head 
thrown back. There was something rather 
delightful about Jacqueline. She managed 
to instill a spice of grandeur even into 
that murky scene. 

“There is something in this unkempt 
child, not bought in shops, not taught 
schools,’’ mused the bishop as he toyed 
with a rissole that would have made an ex- 
cellent paper weight. “Like a wild flower, 


(Continued on Page 254) 
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In Homes where life is lived pleasantly 
and friends are always welcome, hos- 
pitality is never taxed by the little 
emergencies and surprises. . . . What 





Cousin Sally and her whole family arrived unexpectedly? 
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EMERGENCIES ? ExTRA GuESsTs ? 
Every hostess can. afford 
a towel supply to meet any demand 






CANNON 
TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 
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MALAGA — 
Ga eit tT. 


finest type of towel to the most 
inexpensive, Cannon prices are extraor- 
dinarily low. 

The famous hotels of America, where 


reco. 


if unaccountably the laundry didn’t come back? What if housekeeping and entertaining are done on a huge scale, 


appreciate Cannon values. They buy Cannon towels for their 
loveliness, quality, service and economy, just as 





No hostess need worry about the details of en- 
tertaining when a shining bathroom and lots and 
lots of fresh towels are ready to create the right 
impression of her exquisite home. . . .. And these 
wonderful Cannon towels are priced so reason- 
ably that every hostess can know the joy of having 
towels in bottomless piles! 


How is it these beautiful towels can cost so 
little? Because the Cannon mills are the largest 
towel mills in the world, and enormous produc- 
tion makes possible a very great saving in manu- 
facturing costs. Consequently, from the very 














The new “Flying Dolphin” towel 


wise shoppers everywhere do. 

All kinds of Cannon towels, of course. Big bath 
towels, white and with colored borders. Medium 
sized towels, lighter weight, well woven. Splendid 
huck towels of all descriptions. Prices ranging 
from 25 cents to $2.50 each. Cannon Mills, Inc., 
70 Worth Street, New York. 


y 7 v 4 
All Cannon towels patterned or bordered in colors 


are absolutely color-fast and may be washed and 
boiled as fearlessly as white. 
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Why Not Let Us Send You 
This Cash Offer? 


NLESS you have all the money 

you want, you should let us 
send you our offer. For we will pay 
you liberally in cash, month after 
month, for easy, pleasant work 
that need not take one minute from 
your home, your children or your 
other interests. Your profits will 
be just so much extra money all your 
own, to do with just as you like! 


$5 to $10 Extra 
Every Single Week 


Right now many homekeepers and. 
business women are earning up to $5 
or $10 and more every single week by 
representing The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. The commission 
we pay for every order added to 
bonuses for even 8 orders a 
month should enable you 
easily to earn $100 for 
Christmas spending. 








No Experience—Yet 
She Easily Earned 
$4.00 in Her First 
Two Hours’ Trial 


could count on it regularly, 
would come in mighty 
handy, wouldn't it? Mrs. 
William E. Young sent usa 
coupon similar to the one 
at the left. Within two 
hours after receiving our 






















“ore And that much— _ offer by mail she'd earned 
uDbil - 

— 7 { ac Tac | 
Company EXTRA—1f you $4! Was she happy? Yes! 


469 Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Supplies, Equipment, Instruction 
Without Charge 


Please send me your cash offer. You need not invest a penny. We tell 


you HOW to make money, supply 





7 ° . 
Name everything you need to do it, and 
pay cash from the moment you 
Street. * : 
begin work. A two-cent 
stamp brings our big 
owt: te: o_o : 
cash offer—no_ obli- 
gation involved. 
| a a a eR 5. Se Age 





























BAT HASWEET 


“Hip Sing,”’ the convenient 
' laundry pincushion 





These and many other 
practical designs for gifts 
and bazar work are shown 
in our new Sewing Book 
No. 15 with pattern sheet 
for 5 of the most attractive 
articles. All are made or 
trimmed with 


To keep you lovely 
all day long 


The girl who prides herself on her 
attractiveness calls Bathasweet 
her favorite luxury, not only be- 
cause it entrances her senses, but 
because it adds so greatly to her 
loveliness thruout the day. 


Just a sprinkle of it in her tub, and she 
bathes in water as fragrant as a flower 
garden, and so soft it cleanses the pores 
as no ordinary water can, leaving her 
skin delightfully comfortable, radiantly 
healthy and smooth as velvet to the touch. 
Ther for the rest of the day an almost 
scentless perfume clings about her, keep- 
ing her always sweet and fresh and lov- 
able. Yet Bathasweet is inexpensive. 25c, 
50c, $1.00 and $1.50 at drug and depart- 
ment stores, 


FREE—A can sent you free if you write us 
C.S.Welch Co., Dept. y., 1907 Park Ave., N.Y. 





"*Pretty Polly,” 
an ingenious 
Sewing case 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


for book and three-yard sample in fast color 
percale in any one of the follow- 
ing colors: Yellow, Peach, Linen, 
Gray, Light Blue, Orange, Red, 
Navy, Lavender, Old Rose, Pink, 
Copenhagen, Reseda, Brown, Black. 


Wr. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers 
Dept. 106 Orange, N. J. 


WRIGHTS 
BIAS FOLD TAPE 


























(Continued from Page 252) 


she is, a wild flower grown on a ——”” The 
bishop stopped, too polite to say what. 

There was something delightful in her 
attitude toward the old man, a sort of 
tolerant, motherly tenderness. And she 
was only eighteen. The bishop felt sud- 
denly incredibly sad and middle-aged. He 
wondered why it had 
never yet struck him 
as fun to live in a 
palace. 

They all retired 
early for the night. 
Strange subterra- 
nean blasts, coming 
from goodness knows 
where, always 
roamed about the 
rectory passages, and 
after sundown bed 
was the only place 
where you were ever 
warm. Jacqueline es- 
corted the bishop to 
the spare room. She 
did not forbear to 
point out the beau- 
ties of the borrowed 
sheets, towels and 
pillowcases. She drew his attention to the 





’ everlasting flowers in their vases of blue 


upon the mantelshelf. 


““T\OESN’T it look nice?” she breathed. 

“T think I should love to look after a 
house, really. It must be such fun to have 
everything—lots and lots of towels and 
pillowcases and sheets, of your very own. 
Perhaps initialed. And no need to borrow 
for visitors.” 

The bishop agreed with her, half- 
heartedly enough. He had plenty of sheets 
and pillowcases—and they were all ini- 
tialed—whatever else he lacked. But it 
had never struck him to regard their pos- 
session as fun. 

Silence fell upon the rectory. A few 
owls chattered in the garden and posted 
themselves like flying letters through and 
through the slender tower of the church, 
which rose from the trees like a slender fin- 
ger, pointing the way to heaven from the 
foliage of every day. 

Jacqueline had just fallen asleep when the 
doorbell rang again. She tumbled out of 
bed, amazed. The rectory bell never rang 
for months on end; and here you were— 
twice in one day. Surely not another 
bishop! 

It was the boy from the post office. He 
said, ‘‘A woire, Jacqueline.” 

She flipped him on the head with it for 
his sauce, and opened it. It was the 
bishop’s telegram, come several hours 
late, as everything else in Shorewell did. 
She went along to the study to put it on 
her grandfather’s desk. 

The candle guttered and flickered in the 
wind as she opened the door. When it re- 
covered she saw that her grandfather was 
still at his desk. He must have crept 
downstairs after she had shut him in, to 
write his sermon. The naughty old man 
had left it to the last minute again. 


UT when she stood beside him she gave 
a little stifled cry. Grandpapa Blod- 
wen’s head had fallen forward on his arms, 
and he was very still. At first glance 
Jacqueline knew he was more than just 
asleep. She saw his face. She put a little 
frightened hand out and touched his fore- 
head. It was stone cold. He was lying 
across a pristine-pure sheet of foolscap, on 
which he had begun to write “Little 
children, love one an——”’ 

He had been writing his sermon in his 
own way, in his own time. For some time 
she knelt beside him, crying. Then she 
picked up his pen. His gold-mounted 
fountain pen that she had filled for him so 
many times. She would keep that in mem- 
ory of him. Just one thing of his. 

So, crying quietly, she went to her room. 
She dressed, put a few things in a suit- 
case, and emptied her money box. There 
was nothing to keep her from taking what 
she wanted now. Her duty had come to 





an end. There was nothing to anit 


Now that grandpapa did not need her any 
more, she could go. She wrote a note to 
the bishop, and caught the morning train 
to London. 

Kenneth’s flat was in Adelphi. She hag 
thought out in the train exactly what she 
was going to do. She would go to him 
quite simply and throw her arms round 
his neck and say: 
“There is no one else 
to consider any more, 
Ken. We can just 
love each other now,” 


HARLES, the 
manservant, 
opened the door. He 
seemed taken aback, 
He stared at her 
dress, just as people 
in the train had 
stared, just as people 
in the street had 
stared. He coughed, 
“‘He’s not here, Miss 
Jack. He won’t be 
back for some days,” 
“‘T don’t care, 
Charles. I can wait 
some days.’’ She 
marched in and deposited her suitcase in 
the bedroom. 

So Jacqueline settled down to wait for 
several days. 

Kenneth’s flat was fun, more especially 
the bathroom. She had never been in the 
bathroom before, and she was fascinated 
by the gadgets—the silver taps, the 
shower, the glass shelves and the jar of 
colored bath salts. There was also a lovely 
little brown bowl of something that ap- 
peared to be edible. On investigation it 
proved to be merely soap. 

She was very happy in the flat for two 
days. On the third day she began to geta 
little restless. She wondered what the 














bishop was doing, and felt guilty at having 
deserted him and left him to do all the 
tiresome things alone. But bishops were so 
eminently fitted for that sort of thing. He 
would not mind. He would understand if 
she told him how she had longed and 
longed to be with Kenneth, and only 
stayed away because of duty. 

At three o’clock on that fateful after- 
noon she was so bored that she took 
another bath. Bathing was far the most 
interesting thing there was to do in the flat. 
She had the bathtub full up to the very 
top with water, and soaped herself all over 
with that edible-looking soap out of the 
little brown bowl. 

When she was just going to get out she 
discovered what lovely bubbles you could 
make with it, too lovely to go unshared by 
a friend; so she swathed herself in Ken- 
neth’s big bath towel and opened the door 
to call Charles. 


N THE hall, in the act of taking a 

close-fitting hat off a lovely slick- 
shingled head, stood a tall slender girl, 
very beautifully dressed. A fur-trimmed 
coat, she had. Jacqueline took all this in 
as she stood in the bathroom door. The 
face of the other girl was vaguely, strangely 
familiar. 

As Jacqueline stood, trying to remem- 
ber, the other girl turned and saw her and 
gave a little cry. ‘Goodness gracious me, 
what’s this?”’ 

She came over and stood beside Jacque- 
line, who certainly looked remarkable with 
her home-cut shingle, clad in Kenneth’s 
bath towel. 

‘Who on earth are you?” demanded 
the slim and beautiful girl. 

“Who are you?” asked Jacqueline, her 
little head thrown proudly back. “And 
what business have you here, I should like 
to know?” 

The other called, 

Charles!” 

Came Charles at the double, very apolo 
getic. : 

“What,” said the slim girl, “is this? 
And why is it here?” 


girl “‘Charles! 


(Continued on Page 256) 
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eMiles of Walking — Hours of Dancing 
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LEAVE BLUE MOON STE 
STOCKINGS UNCONQUERED 
— and they cost so little to start wtth 


Tuose fragile illusions that 
some friend brought you 
from Paris . . . or you your- 
self lovingly selected in a 
shop on the Rue de la Paix. 

How you cherished them 

. only wearing them with 
your smartest frocks. 

But how soon they shat- 
tered ... despite their ex- 
travagant price and your 
adoring care. Now you may 
have stockings with all that 
luxuriousness ... but with 
lasting wear. 

Three times the garter 
strap has been reinforced so 
that sly runs can go no 
further ... the silk is from 
Japan, dip-dyed, pure. 

Dancing foot may wear 
the same pair of Blue Moons 
night after night with perfect 


confidence .. . walking feet 
may wear them for endless 
miles without embarrassment. 

In a multitude of colors! 
If you wish to match the 
color of the fur upon your 
coat or the snakeskin trim- 
ming on your shoe... Blue 
Moon Stockings will oblig- 
ingly comply. And the cost? 
Diminutive! Since $1.65 for 
lisle topped Blue Moons and 
$2.15 for all silk ones mean 
that you may have two pairs 
now to one before. 

Blue Moon Silk Stockings 
will be found in the shops 
where you select your smart- 
est gowns and hats. Insist on 
seeing Blue Moon numbers 
100, 200, 300, 400, 500, 600, 
700, 800 or the extra-size 
medium weight, 1000. 


(¢)1926, B.M.S.H.CO. 


BLUE MOON SILK HOSIERY CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. ~ New York Office: 389 FirrH Avenue | 
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Tresher foods 


Let the , 
“Cork-Wall Window” show you why 


F COURSE you will demand cork insulation when 
you buy a refrigerator. You will take no chances of 
having spoiled foods and high ice bills. 


But will you take the vital precaution to look for the “Cork- 
Wall Window”? Will you be sure to demand this positive, 
visible proof of cork insulation? 


Ask an Alaska Dealer to show you the ‘“Cork-Wall Win- 
dow.” Know you are getting cork insulation. Know your foods 
will be kept fresh io sweet. Know your ice bills will be kept 
as low as possible. 


You will find the ‘“Cork-Wall Window’’ 
frigerator but the Alaska. It is patented! 


You will be impressed, too, with the solid construction and 
fine cabinet work that distinguish the Alaska from the ordinary. 
Yet with all this the Alaska costs no more! There are types 


and sizes for every need and for every purse. If you do not 
know an Alaska dealer in your town write to us. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Dept. G-10, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
London Office: 21 Ropemaker St., E. C. 


in no other re- 








SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
All Your Friends Use Them 


Make your Christmas money. Engraved cards exclu- 
sively; best value in design, quality and price. Customer’s 
name peated or engraved. Good commission. No money 
needed. Write for selling outfit and particulars at once. No 
replies considered after Nov. 20, or outside of U. S. 


KNIGHT & CO. Box H-76, Riverton, N. J. 


Cortizelly 


Spool § Silk. Dress _ Silks, 
‘omen’s fine Silk Hosiery. 
Brainerd & Armstrong two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
pool Silk. and the leading prof easions. This and thirty-six other practical 
Made of famous Corticelli Silk courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
Salt Sasieh wie fee on seinen AMERICAN SCHOOL 
The Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass. Dept. H-753 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. @ A.S. 1923 CHICAGO 


i, Big’ Profils in Heme Cooking| 


; Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 
: just how to make home-cooking, cake- 
i> making, candy-making give big 


rofits. 

gy = How to cater, run profitable Tea Rooms, 

Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 

Make Money in your business or good positions. 

a Write toda ay fc for illus. free booklet, “Cooking for 
n School of e Economics, 847E. 58th St.,C 








High School Course 


Rm (-F.) ee You can complete this 


Course at home inside of 
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(Continued from Page 254) 


“Charles,” from Jacqueline, 
this person’s presence.” 

Charles hustled her into the bathroom 
again. He said: “It’s Mrs. Kenneth, 
Miss Jack. Surely you knew. He was 
married last week. I didn’t ought to have 
let you in, but I thought you knew. There, 
dress yourself, do, and behave like a lady.”’ 

Alone in the bathroom with a lot of 
lather and all the burst bubbles, Jacque- 
line burst into tears. Kenneth married, 
and never a word to her. Kenneth mar- 
ried, for ever and ever, amen! She 
stanched the flow of her grief with the 
bath towel, and dressed, and tried, as 
Charles had besought her, to behave like a 
little lady. Sobbing, she combed out her 
home-cut shingle before the glass. 


“explain 


HEN eventually she emerged Ken- 

neth and his wife were having tea in 
the drawing-room. The door was open, 
and scraps of their talk drifted out into 
the little hall. 

“T think it’s most appalling cheek,”’ the 
girl was saying. ‘‘And if there was noth- 
ing in it, as you say, I cannot under- 
stand iis 

“Jack isn’t like other girls, Vera. If 
you’d seen the way she has been brought 
up —— 

Kenneth got up when Jacqueline came 
in. He looked hot, flustered and miser- 
able. 

It was clear to Jacqueline that her plan 
of going up to him and quite simply throw- 
ing her arms around his neck was worth 
nothing at all. She felt suddenly awfully 
sorry for Kenneth. 

“Well, Jacqueline, this is rather unex- 
pected,” he said, and said it very coldly. 

In a flash Jacqueline knew he was afraid 
of the slim girl—afraid of her, for all she 
looked so sweet and gentle. And then, in 
a flash, it came to her where she had seen 
that slick head, those slim shoulders and 
those long, elegant hands before—in the 
Tatler, wrapped round the breakfast kip- 
pers, Miss Vera Something-or-other. Bit- 
terly Jacqueline thought: “‘If they hadn’t 
torn the paper just where they did I 
should have been saved all this fruitless 
journey.” 

As it was, friends must hang together, 
and she would show Kenneth that she was 
his friend. A little spark of generosity in 
Jacqueline suddenly sprang into flame. 

“I am very sorry I had a bath at such 
an inconvenient time, Kenneth,” she said, 
her head held high. “I got so tired of 
waiting for you, and I found your bath- 
room interesting. I had to wait, you un- 
derstand, because it is very important I 
should see you.” 

“T can’t imagine why you should want 
to see me specially,’’ said the miserable 
Kenneth. 

“Because grandpapa is dead. And he 
sent you something.”” From the bosom of 
her dress she produced the precious foun- 
tain pen. She nearly burst inta tears again 
at having to part with it, but there was 
nothing else for it. 





ENNETH’S face became positively 

charged with relief. He took the pen 
and stood looking at it, quite moved. ‘‘The 
dear old fellow! The dear old man! You 
see, Vera? He is dead, and sent me this 
little memento.” 

He seemed to have entirely forgotten 
how he and Grandpapa Blodwen had hated 
each other and had argued about reli- 
gion. He was filled with tender memories 
of things that had never been. He was 
filled with gratitude, too, toward Jacque- 
line for having produced such an innocent 
solution to the mystery of her presence in 
the flat. For, after all, there had been noth- 
ing between him and Jacqueline—only a 
little harmless flirtation. 

The manner of the slim girl changed 
slightly now, and she became more cordial. 
She felt she had perhaps wronged Jacque- 
line, and to make amends for this said 
she was sorry to hear Grandpapa Blodwen 
was dead, and asked Jacqueline to have 
some tea. 


with 
SUNSET 
Soap Dyes 


gives new life to old, discarded gar- 
ments and draperies. SUNSET freshens 
the texture too. Only SUNSET gives 


New color’ 


perfect SUNSET results. 


All SUNSET’s 22 colors are fast for all 
fabrics, clean, quick and easy to use, 
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Nortu American Dye CorporaTION 





Dept. 65, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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200 Sheets $700 
100 ones ms 


High grade, clear white bond paper 
—unusually smooth writing sur. 
face. Size 6 x 7 inches with envel- 
opes to match. Has that crisp, 
crackly “feel"’ that identifies 
it to everyone as superior 
quality stationery. 


Name and Address Printed Free 













on every sheet and envelope in 
rich dark blue, up to 4 lines. Type 
is Plate Gothic, designed espe- 
cially for clearness and good taste. Makesa 
personal stationery you will be delighted to use. An ideal gift with 
your friend’s name. Attractive 3 letter monogram if preferred, 
Just send $1.00 (west of Denver and outside U.S., $1.10) and this gen- 
erous supply of stationery will come by return mail, postage prepaid. 
Securely packed in a sturdy blue box. Please write or print clearly, 
Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


National Stationery Co., 2717 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois 


SILK-AID toughens 
thethreadsof silk, greatly 
increasing the resistance 
to wear, snags and runs— 
a magic for keeping silk 
hose and lingerie like new. 


More Than Trebles the Life of Silk Hosiery 


It sets the color and aids in retaining the original 





By the Use of 





of foot perspiration. Used when tubbing, and on new 
hose before wearing. Harmless to the skin or any fabric. 
A real comfort to the feet. 

Get SILK-AID today at drug or department stores, or 


postpaid. Guaranteed to satisfy or your money back. 





lustre and softness—Also neutralizes the destructive acid 


16 oz. package (enough for 100 prs. hose) one dollar 


KALON CORPORATION, Box 1178,Omaha, Nebr. 








(LEAR VELVETY SKIN 


can be yours by proper cleans- 
ing. The right soap to ask for is 
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fession. Home Study Course gives easy 
method for learning practical side. Color 
harmony, draperies, period furniture ant 
all points. Send now for free booklet L 10 


THe N.Y. SCH@L oF INTERIOR DEcoRATION® 
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STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures #% 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to 6 years). Also nur- 
sery furniture. Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 
Book sent FREE. Write TODAY. 
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endorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FR 
BOOK, “Your Big Opportunity.” LEWIS HO 
TRAINI ING SCHOOLS, Room C-597, Washington, D. 














The Candy Business is about the only bene® 
where the little fellow has the big fellow at@ 


a 
advantage. Turn your kitchen or spare room into 

small candy shop and start making a h: indsome in- 
come.almost from the very first day. Many by mat 

started with no capital. Trade Secrets taught by 
. > who made a big success nat a3 xt 
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_ said she must be going. She got another long lecture on the pre- 


“You do understand why I had to see you, 
Kenneth?” 

Of course he understood; they all un- 
derstood. Poor, dear old man. How sorry 
Kenneth was that he was dead! He 
looked at the fountain pen again and 
again, so tenderly. ‘You must come and 
see us again, Jacqueline.” 

Jacqueline said nothing. She did not 
think it likely she would ever visit them 
again. 

“She took a third-class ticket back to 
Shorewell. 

What an ignominious return! What an 
end to one’s dreams:! Drearily she trailed 
up the rectory path. Everything about 
her was all wrong. Her way of thinking 
was wrong. Her clothes were all wrong. 
And Grandpapa Blodwen was dead, and 
she had nowhere to go. 

She deposited her bag in the hall. There 
was a queer, lifeless feeling about the 
house. She wondered if the bishop had 
gone yet, and looked up and saw him in 
the study, tidying up papers. 

‘I’m glad you’ve come back,” said the 
bishop. “I was getting anxious about 
you. Where have you been?” 

‘Acting up to Emerson,” said Jacque- 
line drearily. ‘‘But it did not come off. 
Life is complicated, isn’t it?’’ She told 
him all about it. 

The bishop turned away hastily and 
busied himself with a file. When he looked 
at her again his mouth was steady, but 
there was a twinkle in his eye. 

““Anyway, I am very glad to see you. 
My housekeeper is here, and has been 
cooking for me and looking after me, but I 
shall be very glad of your company. You 
can be a great help to me, besides, settling 
things up.” 

“Can I really?”’ Life took on new in- 
terest if she could be of use to anyone. 


HE new incumbent came in on the 

Wednesday, a little man like a bird. 
He jumped out of the station fly and 
hopped, chirruping as he went, through the 
rectory. He had a large wife, with whom 
he agreed all the time, heartily and with- 
out thought. They had a pale child called 
Adelaide. 

‘Why not stay on and help me with 
Adelaide?” said Mrs. Plant. She knew 
full well the difficulty of getting anyone 
to help with anything in these enlight- 
ened days, but it pleased her to imagine 
she was being charitable. ‘“‘The bishop 
tells me you have nowhere to go.” 

“T expect it would 
be the best thing to 
do,”’ said Jacqueline 


drearily. 
Mrs. Plant tossed 
her head. ‘‘Good 


places are not picked 
up every day by 
girls with no experi- 
ence,” she snapped, 
manfully doing her 
bit to uphold a tra- 
dition that was older 
than Grandpapa 
Biodwen himself. 

“Tll try for a 
week,” said Jacque- 
line, 

rhe bishop went 
away twodayslater. 
lt made Jacqueline quite sick, the sancti- 
monious way they treated the bishop. 

After he had gone she cried a little. 
“it’s very lonely without him,” she 
sobbed. 


GHE gota long lecture on her presump- 
/ tuousness in daring to feel lonesome for 
His Lordship. 

The whole of that dreadful week she 
seemed to be receiving lectures about 
something or other—hints on how to im- 
prove herself, wise words in season to the 
adolescent young. 

When the week was at an end Mrs. 
Plant said brightly, “I suppose you'll 
stay on with us, dear?” 

Jacqueline said, “I’d like to write and 
consult the bishop.” 
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sumptuousness of worrying His Lordship 
with her puny affairs. 

“Why not? He’s my friend.” 

She got another lecture for daring to call 
herself a friend of His Lordship’s. It lasted 
so long that she ran away from it and 
made her way through the garden a little 
way down the lane in the autumn sun- 
shine, searching for peace. 

There she met the bishop, walking 
rather slowly, his hat in his hand, re- 
garding the blackberries that glistened like 
boot buttons in the hedges, and the pleas- 
ant tangle of old-man’s-beard, and the 
little late flowers that bloomed on the road- 
side. For his was a palace in a town. 

“Tears!”’ said the bishop, and his nice 
smile died away. ‘‘ Jacqueline, what’s the 
matter?” 


“\7OU do keep turning up when people 
don’t expect you,” said Jacqueline, 
laughing through her tears. 
“‘T came to see how you are getting on.” 
“T am not. I am all wrong. I have 
none of the ideas suitable to a young 
woman of my station. I am presumptu- 
ous and vainglorious and idle. The only 
person in the house who likes me is Ade- 


laide, and she is too young to know what is © 


what.” 

The bishop dried her eyes on his nice 
lawn handky. ‘‘Then why stay here, my 
dear?” 

“‘Because I have nowhere else to go. 
And I am not your dear,” she said, with a 
quick return of some of her old spirit. 

‘“Then why not be my dear?”’ said the 
bishop. ‘It would solve any number of 
difficulties.” 

““W-what?” 

“You are an amusing young person. 
You would brighten my lifeso much. Life 
in a palace is not nearly so much fun as 
people imagine who are outside. At least 
I have never found it so. I have, however, 
cupboards full of sheets and pillowcases 
and towels, which you could have fun 
amongst, Jacqueline. And you would 
never have to borrow when visitors came.”’ 

““W-what?” Jacqueline repeated. 

“IT am acting up to Emerson, you see,” 
said the bishop. ‘‘ You put the idea into 
my head. I am prepared to take you, and 
pay the price, which would, roughly speak- 
ing, amount to a visit to the hairdresser’s 
and some new clothing.” 

“Oh!” said Jacqueline. 

She stood all woeful and tear-stained 
amongst the blackberries and the old- 
man’s-beard and the 
little late flowers that 
bloomed on the road- 
side, staring at him. 
“Life is full of jolly 
things, Jacqueline. 
But, being a bishop, 

one is apt to overlook 
them. I need an 
official reminder that 
life is fun. Will you 
take the post?” 


“(\H!”’ she said 
again. But this 
time she said it from 
the region of his 
shoulder, where she 
felt strangely at 
home, through 
having been there once before. Looking 
down, she saw his legs, slim and gaitered, 
firmly planted on the roadway. 

“If only you can bear with me, Jacque- 
line,” said the bishop, “‘because I am so 
very fond of you.” 

Mrs. Plant, a-search for someone to 
mind Adelaide, came drifting down the 
lane. Behind her hopped her husband, 
like an ever cheerful little bird following in 
hope of crumbs. 

Mrs. Plant stopped and gave a gasp. 
“‘Ofall the presumption! Kissing His Lord- 
ship on the king’s highway! There, you 
see what comes of kindness to strangers! I 
fear we shall not be able to keep her on.” 

“TI fear we shall not get the chance,” 
twittered her husband sadly from the rear. 
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~ while it lasts. 


T is easy to wave your hair—when you want it waved— 


for, with West Electric Hair Curlers, it is almost as easy 


as combing! 


Permanent? No—neither is any wave permanent. 
Simply dampen the hair, slip the ends in the curlers and 
close like a safety pin. A few minutes drying—then slip the 


curl off the curler without disturbing it! 


jer bobbed hair 


There is no heat—no sticky lotions—nothing to harm the 


hair! 


West Electric Hair Curlers are now being used by millions 
of women all over the world and are, today, the easiest and 


the quickest method of curling. 
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ECTRIC 


Ze HAIR CURLERS 


Either style 25¢ for a card of 5. If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 


THE WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. 
S 1704 North Hancock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“f NE day while Mother was entertaining 
some friends, I suggested—half in fun— 
my plans for making more money. And now I 
can not help but write how successful I have 
been, making that longed-for extra money. For 
in less than five minutes I had taken the names 
of every one of the women—nine subscriptions 
for The Ladies’ Home Fournal and one for 
The Saturday Evening Post. 

“Then I sent the Coupon. 

“And after that, my first three hours of 
work brought me thirteen more subscriptions. 
In one month I took sixty-six and had only 
five plain refusals. 

“Everybody knows what the Curtis publica- 
tions are, which makes it easy for the subscrip- 
tion worker. I can count on getting half a 
dozen subscriptions out of every ten interviews.” 


Name. 
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Made $10.25 in one afternoon 


Pe een ee ee we eee we ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee oe ree me ee oe ee 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
471 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please send me the same supplies you sent Mrs. Gibson so I can earn somé extra money. 


More Money” 
. O#: how often I read and re- 

read your offer! I was so 
interested. 

“But [imagined it wasimpos- 
sible for a mother with three 
small children to carry out your 
instructions. 

“Then, this last Christmas 
found me in a position where I 
just simply had to have more 
money.” 





“Even my house-cleaning is a joy now, with 
so many new and pretty things I could never 
have had without your help! 

“Because the work is easy and interesting 
and so well-paid, I positively think that any 
one needing extra money will find the Curtis 
way is the best way of all.” 

If Mrs. Gibson of Wisconsin can profit so 
generously in this pleasant, dignified way, why 
shouldn’t you try it too? 

Our records show that she has sent us as many 
as forty-nine renewals and new subscriptions for 
The Ladies’ Home ‘ournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Country Gentleman in a 
single day, her commissions being $21.75! 

How would you like to have $25 extra this 
very month? 

The coupon will bring you full details. 


Age 





Street 





City 


State. 
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cAnd this zs how some of Americas 


best home cooks give that Hawatian Touch” 
to BREAKFAS 365 breakfasts each year! How often have you wished that 









you could overcome their humdrum sameness? 


Well, you can! Thousands of other women are doing it. 
You’d be surprised how many good cooks are now using 
Canned Hawaiian Pineapple—cooked—to make their favorite 
breakfast dishes better. 


Here are four. quick ways to add this novel ‘‘Hawaiian 
touch’’ to breakfast. Each comes to you right from the private 



















Bacon and 
Pineapple 


* Waffles. Isn’t it an 





Miss Baynham’s 


kitchen of some good American cook like yourself. 


First, Pineapple 


appetizing breakfast <3 
dish? This recipe was 
sent us by Mrs. Sylvia ye 
G. Evans of Scottsdale, 
Arizona. Mrs. Evans 
says: ‘‘I just mix 134 cups flour, 4 
teaspoons baking powder and % tea- 
spoon of salt; to this I add gradually 
a cup of milk, 2 beaten egg yolks 
and 3 tablespoons melted butter. 
Then I put in % cup thoroughly- 
drained Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, 
cut in 2 well-beaten egg whites and 
bake on a waffle iron. For a syrup I 
boil all the remaining juice and fruit 
with half again as much sugar and 
an equal amount of water.’” 

The second suggestion—Pineapple 





have juice on hand from either Sliced 
or Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple. I 
shake up thoroughly 74 of a cup 
pineapple juice, a tablespoon of 
honey, a pinch of salt and a table- 
spoon or two of lemon juice. Some- 


* times I add the juice of an orange. 


Try it—you’ll like it.”” 
** * 

To meet your menu needs quickly 
and without waste, the same luscious 
golden-ripe fruit is packed both as 
Crushed and Sliced Hawaiian Pine- 
apple—each in various sizes of cans. 

Treat yourself to both forms often 
—all year ’round! And don’t forget 
that in order to enjoy the full flavor 
and goodness of Hawaiian Pineapple, 
you must buy it canned! 

For pineapple attains full sugar con- 



































Omelet—is served often in the home and juiciness 
of Miss Maud Morris, 2229 Eutaw gee oe deg 
Place, Baltimore, Maryland. ‘‘It is tropical sun in the 
a delightful breakfast dish,’’ writes fields where it grows. 
Miss Morris, “and But this fresh field- 
takesjustnotimeatall. ripened pineapple is 
I make the omelet in uch too fragile to be 
the usual way and fold shipped long distances. 
in 3 tablespoons Crush- That’s why the so- 
edHawaiianPineapple called ‘fresh pineapple’’ which is 
y ; mixed with 2 table- offered you locally must be picked 
” Miss Morris? spoons powdered sug- green and allowed to ripen on the 
Pineapple 5 ar. Often I serve ad- Jong way to market. Naturally, pine- 
Omelet ditional Crushed Pineapple on the apple so handled cannot compare 
side. : . with the sun-ripened fruit which we 
Though each of these dishes is ¢an for you in our plants located 
quickly prepared, Crisp Bacon and practically on the edge of the fields, 
Pineapple takes even within a few hours after harvest. 
less time. Miss Louise Write for our new recipe book 
BaynhamofOak Grove, shown below. It costs you nothing, 
Kentucky, says: “‘I yet it brings you many new and in- 
keep crisp fried bacon teresting ways of serving Hawaii’s 


hot ona platter. Then delicious **King of Fruits.’* 
I dip slices of Canned eee, 1 Aisne 


Hawaiian Pineapple in P 
flour seasoned with = 
salt and pepper and brown in a little 
very hot bacon fat. Sometimes I 
simply fry the pineapple just as it 
comes from the can. With or with- 
out cold lettuce, this is a fine break- 
fast dish.”’ 

And the drink, ‘‘Pineapple Morn- 
ing Glory,’’ is as good as its name. 
More than that, Miss Margaret M. 
Moffitt of 1236 E. Chelten Avenue, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., 
writes: ‘‘My friends and I find this 
Mrs. Evans’ drink an unusually tempting one for 

Pineapple 2 breakfast. The best of it is, it costs 

Waffles ——'’ — = 's so little, because I always seem to 






















Don’t overlook 
Pineapple Ice 
Cream and Ices! 
Always refresh- 
ing! At the foun- 
tain or restau- 
rant—or at home. 
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—For serving right 
m the can od tes 
quick desserts and 
sala 






—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cakefilling, salads 
and hundredsofmade- 
up dishes. 
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N every home, 
there should be 
m at least one pair of 
* sharp, long-lasting 
% WISS SCISSORS. 


%* They cut easily and 
#& evenly,all the wayto 
fF the extreme points 
@* —and outlast sev- 
% eral pair of ordinary 
&& scissors. 

§ It pays to buy by 
name, for even an 
&* expert finds 
m it difficult. 7 
ka to judge 

§ scissors 
simply by 
looking at 
them. 


Write for Booklet “‘L” 
J.Wiss & Sons Co., Newark, N. J. 


Get them at the Cutlery Counter 
| & wiss 

| | SCISSORS 
Wonderful Cutters 




















Quick to stick—mends celluloid, toys, furniture, 

Sold te 180 tog a ag ed os 
ry stores, Hardware, roce 

u Stores. Mc.Cormick & Co., po a, ‘Md. 




























HOOKED RUG 
yarn 15% Picins'onty 


Peace Dale rugs are easy to hook. Patterns 
only 50c. Send for free leaflet of designs and 
tree samples Peace Dale Hooked Rug Yarn— 
smooth, lustrous, long-wearing. Antique col- 
ors. If you also want free samples of weaving 
and knitting yarns, Vergy ask forthem. Peace 
Dale Mills, Dept. 110, 25 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

































Hang Pictures Without 
Marring Woodwork or Walls 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Pictures 


¥ 10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 


> Sat YOUR FAMILY CREST OR ARMS 
oa 
















Send names of any English, Irish, Scotch’or Welsh ancestors; 
and $1. for search, and sketch, if found. Painted $4., Scotch 
Tartans $1, Booklet Free. RB. Stokes, 
sets of envelo; $3.50. 
Cards, $1.00. 


Weddi cae 


ing 
L, ort ENGRAVING CO., 1032 Chestaut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Box 231, Toronto (2) Ont. 








Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
ne'100 Visit- 











(Continued from Page 249) 


rest stalking about in feathers, but the 
genius of the play was so overpowering 


- and appealing to Americans that it was a 


great experience. 
Apart from the life in the theater there 


" gre two cities that hold very tender mem- 


ories. One, in a lovely valley protected 
by friendly mountains, is always “home.” 
The people of the valley have gentle man- 
ners, as if their spirits moved with dignity. 
Their forbears suffered great hardness in 
the search for their haven, but those who 
survived found peace and plenty in the 
beautiful Valley of Salt Lake. And their 
children have inherited the gentleness 
that comes from having endured hard- 
ness. The memory of them, the thought 
of them and their lovely valley is an 
anchor in a changing, roving life. 

The other city, San Francisco was a 
foster home to the one I knew least, and a 
generous one. The dear city was always 
held in extraordinary : 
affection by her chil- 
dren, but now there 
is added a great ten- 
derness for her born 
of her gallantry and 
her suffering. When 
the one I knew least 
returned to San Fran- 
cisco after a lapse of 
several years the 
beautiful city was a 
charred ruin. She 
had been through her 
great ordeal, the 
earthquake and the 
fire, and the gallant 
bits of her which had 
survived were infi- 
nitely pathetic and 
moving to a lover of 
the old city. And as 
if she had not en- 
dured enough, there 
were strikes in the 
building trades, the 
telegraph and the street railways. But 
there was no sign of discouragement, and 
no resting on disaster. The people had 
deep feeling for the city and could not bear 
to leave her—‘‘it would be like leaving an 
old friend in trouble.” 

Tosurvive a great disaster seems to give 
a curious understanding or appreciation 
of the infinite—as if the survivors had 
touched the edges of that great thing and 
knew that it was there and that it would 
be there endlessly. Those courageous 
people! To them there was no past, there 
was a long, long future. And there was no 
fear; what had happened once could well 
happen again, but every day, like fisher- 
men putting out to sea, each man em- 
barked on his own little raft, confident of 
floating home. 

A San Franciscan said, ‘“‘ You forget, 
we are but two generations from soldiers 
of fortune, and it is difficult to crush that 
spirit.” 


Delightful San Francisco 


HERE is more to be done and more 
ways to do it in San Francisco than in 
any city I know. In less than half an hour 
from the hotel there is the sandy shore of 
the Pacific. In the opposite direction 
Berkeley has some of the most beautiful 
drives imaginable; Oakland has beautiful 
drives, and one must cross the bay for both 
cities. Then there is the sail, and the 
drive, and the road to Tamalpais. And all 
the places are so different, which is strange, 
as they have the same climatic conditions 
and are just trees and soil. Cities are dif- 
ferent by nature, or rather, by what man 
has done to nature. But the outskirts of 
Oakland are no more like the outlying 
Berkeley than Boston is like New York. 
There is a road leading into the Presidio 
which gives an exquisite glimpse of the 
Golden Gate, and then opens the world to 
you. We happened on it by accident. 
Nearly everyone takes the gates lying to 
the east, but the far west gate leads to the 
greatest beauty. It is a delightfully varied 





land all about San Francisco, and so 
mixed with water, ocean and bay, that 
fancy roams from canoes to battleships, 
with house boats on the way; and one can 
fish for whales and minnows all on the 
selfsame day. 


Making Soundings 


HE great disadvantage in illness is 

that it gives time to make one’s own 
acquaintance. At the end of 1921, when 
the one I had known least was drifting out 
of a long illness, she was confronted with 
the necessity of finding some sort of work 
that would give a fresh point of view, a 
new interest. As all her life had been in 
the theater it was natural to look for 
something not too remote from all her 
former interests. Some friends who were 
interested in motion pictures tried to in- 
terest her in them, with no success what- 
ever. But one day she was shown the 
workings of a motion-picture machine; the 
fact that it was some- 
thing new that had 
to do with lights was 
the great thing, and 
she returned to her 
early enthusiasm, 
electric lights. For 
two years she lived in 
Schenectady and 
waited about for de- 
velopments. 

A tiny laboratory 
was fitted up and Dr. 
Perley Gordon Nut- 
ting was persuaded 
to take charge. It 
was a new life and 
one of great interest 
to the one I had 
known least. From 
a world of make- 
believe to a world 
where two and two 
had to make four was 
a shock and a great 
stimulus. 

After the design for the new lamps was 
agreed upon, she waited fifteen months be- 
fore the first lamps appeared. There were 
two of them; they came all the way from 
Ohio. They rested at night in a Pullman 
berth, protected with pillows and cushions, 
and when they arrived it was found one 
had broken on the way. The other allowed 
itself to be installed in a housing and 
burned like a charm. Dr. Willis Rodney 
Whitney, the great scientist, and head of 
the Research Laboratory in Schenectady, 
who had started the wonderful lamp and 
made it possible, was begged to come at 
once and look at it. He generously hur- 
ried down, and as he crossed the threshold 
of the little workshop, the lamp blew up! 

Being a woman, the one I had known 
least wanted to cry. But no one else 
seemed to mind. She gathered that lamps 
in their beginnings were supposed to blow 
up. Three months more, and three lamps 
arrived and not one of them blew up. 

Then followed more work, more de- 
velopments, more absorbing interest, and 
finally a new tool for everyone to work 
with. 

The scientific mind is more astounding 
than any djinn of Eastern fable. A wish 
or need is expressed, and off sails the 
mind, making soundings now and then—a 
figure here and there on a bit of paper to 
show what reefs are about—the fearless 
little craft dipping its nose into the most 
forbidding seas that ought to engulf it. 
But no, it is at home only on uncharted 
seas; and when at last it sails into port 
with its golden cargo, before you can gasp 
with surprise and thankfulness, off it goes 
again on some new quest. 

While the work on the new tool was 
going forward, a deep interest grew in 
motion pictures themselves and an ap- 
preciation of them as an extraordinary 
medium for beauty, for human interest 
and understanding; even more than 
music, they speak a universal language. 


LYNG tr 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the sixth and last 
article in Miss Adams’ series. 
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Firm - Live - 


Quick- drying 


ON’T take chances with an 

over-soft toothbrush! Damp, 
‘“‘dead”’ bristles fail to clean between 
your teeth. Fail to stimulate and 
strengthen your gums. 


The new Pebeco Tooth Brush— 
ventilated—dries overnight. Use 
it twice a day—you’ll find it always 
firm and “live.” And see how its 
two tufts reach every part of your 
teeth. All druggists. 


Made only by Pebeco, Inc. 


PéeEbBe CO 


VENTILATED 


“Tooth Brush 
. dhe Baby Bathinette : 


Folding Tub and Table Both 


2 articles in one—3 uses, bathing, dressing, 
changing baby. All for one price. 

An economy investment that conserves 
mother's strength. She stands 
or sits comfortably to attend * 
baby. No dangerous lifting or 
moving child about in lap. ; 

Tub of pliant fabric rubberized \ a I 
both sides. Table of heavy duck. Ne 
Cretonne pockets for toilet 
articles. 

For sale by department stores 
and specialty shops. Write for 
illustrated literature, mailed in é 
plain envelope. E. M. Trimble j 
a 9 Co., Dept. 705, Rochester, 























Also Makers of The KIDDIE-KOOP 5 
(Look for the Name Plates. Be Sure it is Trimble Nursery Furniture) 


“Trimble Nursery Furni ture 


Cribs, Playards, Etc.of Kiddie-Koop’s Hig 


Am Be aNurse 











Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week. 
Every woman should learn, We train 
Beginners, Practical Nurses, Mothers 
and Religious Workers by our Fascinat- 
ing Home-Study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Established 27 years. 
Earn While Learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 years 
write for illustrated catalog and 32 Sam- 
ple Lesson Pages with FREE details of 
Money-back Guarantee and c 
NURSE’S EQUIPMENT. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 310, 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago 


Become 
Independent 


THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER 


PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH- 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 

Absolute money-back guar- 
antee. Greatest invention 
ever known for the housewife. 
Fits any make of sewing ma- 
chine. Easy and quick to at- 
tach. Easy tooperate. Paysfor 
itself in ten minutes’ time. Send no 












money. Pay the postman $1.00. 
Keep it five days. Your money back if you are not more than pleased, 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 77, Ft. Worth, Tex. 








DINVITATIONS & ANNOUNC “ 
High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samples. 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

428 Evening Star Building Washington, D. C. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and market- 
ing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr.Esenwein Dept. 66 * Springfield, 


DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS FOR HAND COLORING 
seg om pe pty Bor trent portra inde : 
THE CARD SHOP Dept. B, Marlboro, Mass. 


WILL YOU RISK ONE CENT? ravcertca money 


—lots of it—Your name and address on a Postal Card will bring 
full details of our Free Stationery offer and money making plan. 


INDIVIDUAL STATIONERS, INC., Corry, Penn’a 


“sé e 4 9 
Home-Making, as a Profession 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook-—-FREE. Home-study of Domestic 
Science, fitting for well-paid positions and home § 
Am. School of Home Economics, 845 E. 58th St., Chicago, Tl. 
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has taught the public that in cheese 
there is no substitute for flavor. Flavor 
alone makes one cheese superior to 
another. If the cheese you buy has 
the Kraft Label on the outside, it will 
PA Crome ot:RU end oComm Cheteet-tcu tle) (oi Gulia re 
vor on the inside. 





KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO— POCATELLO, IDAHO 
KRAFT-WALKER CHEESE CO., LIMITED 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO., LIMITED 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Made and Knows in Canada as Kraft Canadian Cheese 


Cee : INV 2 1. Seg . Send 10c in coin or stamps for the new 
VY, Ib., 2 Ib. ae  —_ v ail and enlarged Recipe Book B— ‘‘Cheese 
ee: ae Oe oe ; ho he and Ways to Serve It.’’ Address, 406 
cartons and : re abel r Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
5 lb. loaves 


= PASTEURIZED FOR PURITY — 
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the 8-hour 
cleaning 
MY 


Gone—those all-day en- 
durance coritests. Those 
weary fallandspring house- 
hold upheavals. And in 
their place, a light couple- 
of-hours’ cleaning with a 
Premier Duplex. 








Its regular use keeps your 
home fresh the year round. 
And with it spring and 
fall cleanings lose their 
frenzy—their fatigue. 














































Double action is the secret 
of Premier Duplex speed 
and thoroughness. Two 
actions going all the time. 
The motor-driven brush 
swirling up threads, dis- 
lodging grit. The strong 
suction drawing up all 
the dirt. 


And the Premier Duplex 
never needs oiling. Its 
motor and brush are ball 
bearing. They are ready, 
throughout a lifetime, to 
accomplish 8-hour results 
in buta fraction of the time. 


rems 
uple 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 
Dept. 110 Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured and distributed in 
Canada by the Premier Vacuum 
Cleaner Co., Ltd., General Offices, 
Toronto, 

Sold over the entire world, outside 
of the U. S. and Canada by the 
International General Electric Ce., 
Inc., Schenectady, New York. 
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HOW 


men and women 


keep the pace— 


* 
enjoy every moment—thrive on speed 


Three times the amount of living crammed 
into every twenty-four hours; the pace of ten 
years ago is tripled. Between business and 
evening affairs is merely, time for changing 
clothes. This, night after night. Morning finds 
men and women rushing joyously through 
daily tasks. And they thrive on the pace that 
dizzies bystanders. 


A new kind of health is the secret. Few men 
or women knew this health a few years ago. 
Now thousands know it. To live the pace set 
by these top-notch people all must have the 
new energy. 


This health is merely the right kind of freedom 
from constipation, one of humanity’s oldest 
enemies. You can prove this for yourself, the 
way thousands of men and women have done, 
by sending the coupon below for a 4-day trial 
of a non-medicated, nature-given remover of 
constipation. 


One basic ill, now prevented 


In millions of cases, yes, millions, constipa- 
tion is not recognized by its victims. X-rays 
of the lower, five-foot-long intestine prove how 
general is this condition. Food débris lodging 
in the folds and bends of the intestine makes 
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breeding places for countless germs that manu- 
facture poison. This poison seeps into the 
blood. Vital organs and nerve cells, bathed 
in this tainted stream, fail to function health- 
ily. Headaches, nervousness, sleeplessness, 
debility, dull lethargy are among the symp- 
toms. Organic diseases are eventual results. 
Yet many victims never guess their ill. 


Now, thousands have found new life in free- 
dom from all this hidden constipation. They 
are possessed of bounding vigor and nerve 
contentment. They have discarded drugs, 
cathartics, gymnastics, diets. Night and 
morning, as regularly as they brush their 
teeth, they take a swallow of the nut-tasting 
Nujol, the liquid derived from nature! 


The modern physician, the world over, rec- 
ognizes the marvelous power of Nujol to act 
upon food waste alone, to keep all the waste 
moving outward, slowly, steadily. This com- 
plete ejection is a requisite of health. 


For all ages, all conditions 


Doctors are taking Nujol to keep fit for 
their tremendous tasks, and are prescribing 
it for all ages and conditions—babies, chil- 
dren, men and women in their prime or in 
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Today’s Amazing Energy 





Trial Offer 


Find out the joyous energy in 
real freedom from all constipa- 
tion. Do this even though you 
think you haven’t that ill. Your 
difference in feelings and appear- 
ance after taking this pleasant 
remedy will tell you. 


(See coupon below) 








declining years. Athletes in training 
rely on Nujol to counteract meat 
diets. Men in sedentary work, or 
traveling, find Nujol an absolute 
necessity. Business women and so- 
cial women know that Nujol main- 
tains the charm of vitality, of clear 
complexion, sparkling eyes and 
lustrous hair—signs of inner well-being. 


When you see men and women make spec- 
tacular “‘come-backs”’ into business or social 
circles, when you see dull listless people change 
to dynamic personalities, when small incomes 
suddenly begin to enlarge, when impractical 
day-dreamers make their dreams come true, it 
is due to this new health-energy that comes 
from ridding the system of all vestiges of 
constipation. Nujol users acknowledge it. 


If you go straight to your druggist and obtain 
a full sized Nujol to start taking it tonight, 
you should still send the coupon for the book, 
“Defeating the Enemy of Health.” This comes 
in handy many times for self and family. No 
money necessary for book. And while Nujol is 
at all druggists’ everywhere, this book and 
trial offer are given only occasionally. 


Nujol 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Nature-given 


-—-—— — ee Ec 


Accept This TRIAL Offer Today 


Nujol Laboratories, Room 821A, 26 Broadway, New York City 


Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the non-medicinal remover of hidden constipation. Enclosed is 10 cents to pay 
shipping costs. Send also 30-page, illustrated booklet, “ Defeating the Enemy of Health.” (For booklet alone, draw a 
line through 10 cents above, and send no money.) 
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“What is Truth?” Asked 
Pilate 


[Tio automobile owners, driving 
‘heir own cars, had the misfortune 
.. collide forcibly at a street inter- 

ction. To the bystander it looked 
as though both drivers were in too 
much of ahurry, as though the cars were not 
‘,retrievably damaged, and as though the 
juries to the drivers were mostly confined 
‘o their feelings. But, failing to adjust their 
argument privately, the case comes into 
court. Whereupon: 


THE PLAINTIFF (on the witness stand): 
It was this way. I was just barely mov- 
ing. Fact, my motor was knocking, and 
I was just going to drop into second gear. 
Gave a signal that I was going to turn, 
just as I always do. This man comes 
along as though he was going to a fire or 
something, and nails me before I can doa 
thing. Anybody that knows me knows 
that I’m a careful driver. He was going 
so fast that—well, anyone could see what 
he did to my car. It was a lot of junk 
when he got through with me. 

THE DEFENDANT: Was I going fast? 
I was not. I was down to six miles an 
hour, or maybe less. I know that corner, 
and I always go easy there. This man 
shoots out of the other street like he had 
lost control of his machine. He must have 
given his signal before he started from 
home—nobody saw it. If he’d kept his 
head he might have saved an accident 
even then. But he comes sailing right 
plump into me. The damages to my car 
shows how he socked me. I’ve got the 
; reputation of being one of the most care- 
a ful drivers in town. After the accident 
if this man wants to fight me. That shows 
a how he lost his head. 

CHARACTER WITNESS FOR THE PLAIN- 

TIFF: I’ve known Mr. Brown for twelve 
years. Often went out riding with him. 
He always seemed to be such q careful 
driver that most people would call him 
an old woman. Never saw him get up 
above twenty miles on a clear road. When- 
ever he sees a boy on a bicycle he almost 
comes toastop. A friend of mine said. 
(This last ruled out as incompetent.) Yes, 
I’ve seen the defendant driving. It’s a 
wonder to me he hasn’t been in trouble 
before. I guess forty or fifty miles is his 
idea of traveling. Even the truck drivers 
are scared of him. 

CHARACTER WITNESS FOR THE DE- 
FENDANT: How long have I known Mr. 
Perkins? Oh, a long time. No, I never 
knew him to be the least bit reckless. In 
fact, we all laugh at him. He goes along 
like he was going to a funeral. I’ve been 
} with him when the traffic cops bawled 
} him out for not moving faster. I don’t 
Want to say anything about Mr. Brown; 
I've got nothing against him. . . . Well, 
then, if you want my opinion, I think he’s 
amenace. You’ve got to climb a tree when 
he comes in sight. That’s no exaggera- 
tion. He’s the reason for all the boys in 
our neighborhood being so fast in the 
hundred-yard dash. He only needs two 
W:icels when he makes a corner. I guess a 
Sel of tires lasts him about eight hundred 
mics. They burn up. 

'i1E PLAINTIFF’S PHYSICIAN: I at- 
tended Mr. Brown after the accident. It 
loosed like a very bad case. There are 
st" chances of internal complications. 
[ic may walk lame all his life. The tibia 
\- pushed over against the medulla ob- 
| lovvata. He was badly shocked, and 
} Showed signs of hysteria appassionata. 
| My opinion is that his general efficiency 
iS permanently impaired. I took X rays 
Ol his index expurgatorius, and it showed 
lesions. These cases seldom show com- 
plete recovery, though there is slight 
outward manifestation. 

‘HE DEFENDANT’S PHYSICIAN: I never 
Saw the plaintiff before I examined him in 
reference to this case. There is, in my 
°pinion, absolutely nothing the matter 


, with him. Well, yes; if you want to know, 





— 
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I’ll say candidly that he is shamming. 
His blood pressure is normal, which could 
not be true if the large colon had twisted 
itself around the left ventricle, as alleged. 
He is overweight, of a willful and pugna- 
cious disposition, and presents an inter- 
esting case of what we call, technically, 
obdormition. I should say that the slight 
impact he received had increased his 
lymphotrophy, and is therefore highly 
beneficial. 


[At this point the late Ananias turned over 
violently in his sarcophagus, and the 
seismic instruments at Georgetown Uni- 
versity registered a slight shock about five 
thousand miles from the courtroom. 


—FREEMAN TILDEN. 


eAn Intrusion 


“DAT-TAT-TAT!”’ 
Went the knocker on my door; 
And she came in when I told her, or a 
little bit before. 
She was like a lady apple, 
Or a vision in a chapel 
Where the sunny windows dapple 
All the tessellated floor. 


“Oh, dear me!” 
Sighed the phantom of delight, 
“‘T am horrid, I am dowdy, and I look a 
perfect fright!’ 
Yet if anyone had told her 
That permission to behold her 
Made it urgent to infold her 
He would surely have been right. 


** Don’t think thoughts!” 
Said this percher on my chair; 
And she rumpled up my papers and she 
rumpled up my hair, 
Madly, pitilessly spoiling 
Every notion that was boiling; 
But I hadn’t felt like toiling— 
And I didn’t really care. 
—ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 





Apple Sauce 


HE brisk and confident stranger ap- 
proached William Tell. 

“T understand, Mr. Tell,’’ he began, 
“that you are planning shortly to shoot 
an apple from your son’s head. Is that 
correct?” 

“It is correct,” replied the great Swiss 
hero. ‘But who, may I inquire, are you?” 
he added as a puzzled afterthought. 

“I,” answered the brisk and confident 
stranger, ‘‘am chief of the publicity de- 
partment of the Consolidated Apple 
Growers’ Association. Would you have 
any objection to using one of our super- 
apples in your act? We should be glad to 
send around a couple of crates of extra- 
fancy tissue-wrapped fruit for your own 
family use if you can see your way clear 
to oblige us. We should like, also, to make 
this proposition to you: If you will sign a 
letter which we will prepare, saying that 
you selected a National Association Apple 
after careful testing of many samples sub- 
mitted, and consent to the use of this 
letter with your portrait in our fall adver- 
tising campaign, we shall be glad to pre- 
sent you with a gold-mounted crossbow 
and quiver and a substantial check. This 
will be quite legitimate, I assure you, and 
need in no wise affect your amateur stand- 
ing. And further it occurs to us—we have 
every faith in your skill as a marksman— 
it further occurs to us that if you would 
give an interview after the shooting stat- 
ing that when your arrow split the apple 
your son was all but blinded by a gush of 
its delicious juice, I think you’ll not find 
our people ungrateful. Some little pleas- 
antry such as ‘There ain’t going to be no 
core’ would also be timely and appro- 
priate. A touch of light humor, you 
understand, would go well. Needless to 
add, we shall make your act the big fea- 
ture of Apple Week, to the publicity value 
of which you naturally cannot be indif- 
ferent.” —A. H. FOLWELL. 
































““DON’T YOU HAVE A CONTEMPT, EMMA, FOR PEOPLE THAT 
DON’T LOVE THE COUNTRY ?”’ 


































































































The -Melancholy Days 


HE sad leaves drop by twos, 
by threes 
As trees undress to go to bed. 
And other, surer signs than these 
Tell city folk that summer’s 
fled. 
From dwellings’ doorsteps through the 


town 
The placards “Flat to let’’ come down. 


Rank odors fill the forest land 

Of dying plants and rotting mold. 
But urban dwellers understand 

That days grow short and nights are cold 
When through a hundred thousand halls 
There floats the reek of camphor balls. 


No thrush or robin hails the dawn; 

The twilight wakes no drumming frog. 
The summer’s minstrelsy has gone 

From upland, meadow, wood and bog, 
And from our street. No more it knows 
The organ man or “I cash clo’es.”’ 


The feathered songster joins his flock 
To seek a warmer, fairer clime. 
Let winter rage. His pinions mock 

The icy blasts, the frost and rime. 
The urbanite responds to lures 
Extolling southern steamship tours. 


The frugal squirrel stores his food; 
The muskrat builds his house anew; 
Repentant is the present mood 
Of those who loafed the summer through. 
On holidays so much I spent, 
I hope this helps to pay the rent. 
—FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER. 


The Worms Will Turn 


(From the Invertebrate Gazette) 


ORE than two thousand wood-boring 

worms met in Vermiform Hall last 
evening and effected a labor organization 
which will be known as The Antique 
Furniture Hole-Makers’ Union. These 
worms have not hitherto been organized, 
and their employers, the manufacturers 
of genuine antique furniture, have been 
operating under open-shop conditions. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Boris K. Gnorr, the well-known worm 
organizer, and he was elected crawling 
delegate for a term of three years. An 
ultimatum will shortly be issued to an- 
tique manufacturers, demanding a closed 
shop and the following set of rules: 

Hours of boring, eight to six, with one 
hour for rest. 

Cleaning up of sawdust to be done by 
apprentice worms. 

Time and a half for overtime, double 
time on Sundays. 

Double time for gnawing holes in green 
spruce, when the latter is to be sold as 
Italian walnut. 

Extra-dry Italian renaissance furniture 
to be gnawed only by young worms. 
False teeth to be supplied by the antique 
dealers when the worms’ teeth wear out. 

All Chippendale and Adam worm-eaten 
furniture to be plainly labeled ‘This 
furniture worm-eaten by The Antique 
Furniture Hole-Makers’ Union.” 

No foreign or contract-labor worms to be 
employed. America for American worms! 

It was recommended that the new union 
affiliate with the Age-Stain Producers 
organization and with the Amalgamated 
Cobweb Spinners, employed by the manu- 
facturers of real old Colonial glass bottles. 


Picture of a Husband 


E TRAILS along with her o’ nights, 
He never dares demur o’ nights 
Lest all his hopes for wedded peace 
Like Humpty Dumpty fare; 
His temper may be furious, 
Inwardly so, but, curious | 
As it may seem to all concerned, 
He’s with her everywhere. 


He never writes or reads at all; 
It’s strange that he succeeds at all; 
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The joys of art and music lie 


Beyond an uncrossed ridge; 


He has a new profession now 
Or, rather, an obsession now: 
He’s one of those who’s dragged along 


To make a fourth at bridge. 
—ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 
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Anti-Floral 


a. AM getting a bit discouraged about 


my poem To a Daffodil.” 
**How come?”’ 


“The last editor returned it with the 


request, ‘Please omit flowers. 


= 


































































At Princeton University 


President Hbben’s windows 
are Shaded by Hartshorn 


T “Prospect,” 


the beautiful home of President John 


Grier Hibben of Princeton University, every win- 


dow is shaded with Hartshorn Shade Cloth mounted 


on Hartshorn Rollers. 


Millions of homes all over America, from stately 
mansions to tiny cottages and apartments, are made 
more comfortable, more livable, by well chosen window 
shades. Hartshorn Shade Cloths, in their many beau- 
tiful tints, hang straight and unwrinkled. Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers have been the recognized standard of 
smooth working mechanical excellence since 1860. 


Ask your dealer to estimate on shading your home 
with Hartshorn Shade Products. The cost is very little 
compared to most decorating work and the results will 
astonish you. Stewart Hartshorn Company, 250 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 


SHADE PRODUCTS 


Established. i800 








A shade is only as 
good as its roller 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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Model 35, six-tube receiver, with ONE Dial. What could be simpler? 
Price, less tubes and batteries, but with battery cable attached, $70. 


Do you know of any other 
radio set that will do this? 


= 
There's something new and exciting in 
Radio. It is Atwater Kent ONE Dial control. 

When we say you do all the tuning with 
ONé Dial, that is exactly what we mean. 

Some so-called single dial receiving sets 
are equipped with subsidiary tuning devices 
with which you have to fiddle to hear a 
broadcast program clearly. Atwater Kent 
Sets need none and have none. In them 
you get genuine ONE Dial control, with- 
out an “if” or a “perhaps.” 

Just turn the single dial until you hear 
the first station come in. Then turn it a 
tiny bit farther and hear another. Keep 
turning and a veritable procession of sta- 


tions files past you. When you have got 
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The shielded cabinet is crystalline-finished in two shades of brown, and trimmed 
with gold. The golden name plate (left) shows a Spanish galleon in low relief. 


the most out of this thrill, turn back to 
the program you like best. You don’t have 
to search. You get it instantly. 


That’s a test! Try it with a ONE Dial 
Atwater Kent. 

You summon all the stations on the air 
within range with ONE Dial—and the sta- 
tion you want in a split second. 

Let an Atwater Kent dealer show you what 
real ONE Dial operation means—in swiftness 
and ease of operation, in tone, in volume, se- 
lectivity, range—in all that Radio should be. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING—the Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest 
program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time through: 
WEAF... New York wSAL... Cincinnati WCAE... Pittsburgh 
WJAR ... Providence weco Mpls. 

WEEI Boston St. Paul 


wrc... Washington WGN Chicago KSD.. 
WEAR. ..Cleveland wri... Philadelphia wwy 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


4701 WissaHIcKon AVENUE PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Why are these troubles of the gums 
so fashionably prevalent today? + 


What brings them on? How dangerous are they? 
How may they be avoided? How can Ipana help? 


OU have noticed, in all probability, 

that modern dentists are attaching great 
importance to the care of the gums. 
Within the past few years, this importance 
has been so progressively accented that now it 
seems to rise to a great crescendo, leaving the 
general impression that an epidemic of gum 
troubles has been suddenly brought to light. 


In reality, no such thing has happened. 
There is probably less trouble than before. 
For the profession, having revealed the 
danger and made evident the cause, has also 
pointed out the simple, effective remedy. 


Our diet is to blame 
for our gum troubles 


The profession blames our diet for the troubles 
of our gums. Niwe-tenths of these troubles, 
they say, can be definitely ascribed to this 
regime of delicious but soft cookery under 
which, as a nation, we live. 


Our soups and our sauces, our puddings and 
our fruits, our vegetables and our porridges— 
all are cooked to a soft consistency. We are 
*‘choosy’’ about the cuts of meat we buy. We 
demand our eatables soft and tender, and we 
get them so. The roughage and the fibre have 
departed from our food. Our diet, so soft and 
so delicious, has lost its power to stir our 
gums to health. 


And our national bad habit of eating too 
hastily does our gums no good. For, deprived 
of the natural massage that careful mastica- 
tion would give, our gums have grown soft, 
flaccid and tender. 


It is these two causes that make gums logy 
and dull—dead is almost the word. The blood 
does not circulate, the gum becomes un- 
healthy. ‘Pink tooth brush’’ appears. Other 
more severe, more serious troubles threaten. 








Exating today is a lazy pleasure. Coarse foods, containing the rough- 
age that is so good for our gums, have disappeared from our tables. 
And the dentists turn to massage to make up this lack in our diet. 




















BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. S 106, 73 West St., New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Dentists advise massage because it stirs up the 
gum tissues to health, because it speeds to the 
depleted, softened tissues a fresh supply of rich 
and wholesome blood. Dentists recommend 
massage with Ipana Tooth Paste because Ipana 
has a special value in toning and strengthening 
gum tissue that is weak and undernourished. 


Why a massage with Ipana 
is SO good for the gums 


Ipana has this unique value because of its 
ziratol content. For ziratol is a preparation 
with antiseptic and hemostatic properties, 
for years widely used by dentists to allay bleed- 
ing and to strengthen weakened tissue. 


Even if your gums bleed but seldom—even if 
“pink tooth’ brush’’ rarely appears—do the 
daily cleaning and massage with Ipana. It’s 
simple, easy and effective. 


Give Ipana a full month’s trial 


Ask your own dentist about Ipana. He knows 
it. In fact, the 50,000 dentists to whom our 
professional men have shown Ipana arc te- 
sponsible for its start. Then, when your den- 
tist says the word, buy the full-size tube at the 
nearest drug store and experience for yourself 
the delightful flavor and splendid cleansing 
power of Ipana, as well as its wholesome and 
beneficial effects on the gums. 


The ten-day trial tube will be gladly mailed 
if you send the coupon, but the full-size tube, 
containing more than a hundred brushings, 
makes a far better test of Ipana’s power to im- 
prove the health of your gums and the bril- 
liancy of your teeth. 


IANA Tooth Paste 
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Free—8 leaflets of helpful recipes, 
called, “The Milk that Good Cooks 
Use”. Write for them—also for per- 
sonal advice on recipes, menus and en- 
tertaining. Address Mary Hale Martin, 
Cooking Correspondent, 110 Welfare 
Bldg., Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, Chicago 


Ask for LIBBY’S 
when you buy the following foods 


Fruits, Vegetables 
Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Peaches, Pears 
Apricots 

Cherries, Royal Anne 
Cherries, Maraschino 
Fruits for Salad 
Plums, Apples 
Apple Butter 
Jellies, Jams 
Strawberries 
Raspberries 
Loganberries 
Blackberries 
Prunes, Figs 
Asparagus 
Spinach 

Pork and Beans 
Tomatoes 

Sweet Potatoes 
Sauer Kraut 
Tomato Soup 


Milk 

Evaporated Milk 
Condensed Milk 
Pickles, Condiments 
Catchup 

Chili Sauce 

Mustard 

Queen Olives (Spanish) 


Stuffed Olives (Spanish) 


Olive Oil (Spanish) 


Ripe Olives (California) 


Sweet Pickles 

Sour Pickles 

Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sweet Mustard Pickles 
Dill Pickles 

Sweet Relish 

Sweet Cauliflower 
Sweet Onions 


Chow Chow 

Salmon 

Red Alaska Salmon 
(Partial List) 


Canned Meats 


Cooked Corned Beef 
Roast Beef 

Vienna Sausage 

Beef Steak and Onions 
Hamburger Steak 
Veal Loaf 
Meat-wich Spread 
Chili Con Carne 
Corned Beef Hash 
Lunch Tongue 

Ox Tongue 

Genuine Deviled Ham 
Potted Meat 
Boneless Chicken 
Potted Chicken 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Sliced Bacon 

Mince Meat 

Plum Pudding 
Mexican Tamales 
Bouillon Cubes 
Beef Extract 


N, 





‘lo pack the worlds choice foods, Libb 
has built a chain of over 5O kitchens 
reaching SOOO miles across the earth 


1 teaspoons of 
7 l/, butterfat in 
every 16 oz. can 


A new tempting goodness in your 
favorite recipes with this double- 
rich milk! In America’s favored 
dairylands, stand our model milk 
condensaries. Here the choicest 
cow’s milk is received daily. Over 
half the moisture is removed— 
nothing more. That is why every 
16 oz. can of Libby’s Milk con- 
tains 74 teaspoons of butterfat— 
as much asin a whole cup of cream 
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It is hard to believe that defective 
teeth can lead to the dreaded 
“catching” diseases that mothers 
fear when children go to school. 
But ask your dentist or physician. 
Either one will tell you that the 
consequences of tooth decay may 
be serious beyond belief. 


Do you realize what it means in 
cold dollars and cents, when chil- 
dren fail “to pass” in school? The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has figured out that taxpayers 
are assessed hundreds of thousands 
of dollars each year for the re-in- 
struction of children who have 
been kept back through disability 
caused by bad teeth. 


School surveys have shown that 
mental development, as well as 
physical, suffers when children’s 
teeth are bad. . 


The move for better teeth is sweep- 
ing the country. Conditions are 
improving—but they still are bad. 
Much must yet be done. : 


Give the child a chance. 


Special Trial Tube Offer 
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Mother—Guard Those Lovely Teeth 





















They’re Priceless! 


She’ll thank you in after years if you 
teach her now the way to healthy, happy 
. teeth. And you can’t afford to let her 
take chances, for her beauty, her health 
and her mental development, all depend 


so much on her teeth. 


Teach her the simplest, yet most effective 
beauty secret in the world . . . Colgate’s 


Ribbon Dental Cream. 


* * 


Colgate’s is the modern way to protect 
the charm of beautiful teeth. it makes 
them flash white and lovely when you 
talk or smile. It brings out all their 
natural beauty. But more important... 





Here are chil- 

ren being 
taught to fight 
tooth decay. 
Colgate co- 
operates with 
thousands of 
school officials 
and health 
authorities in 
teaching den- 
tal hygiene. 





Address 








COLGATE & CO., Dept. 873 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


generous trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Name 


6 


I enclose two cents in stamps. Please send me a, 








In Canada, 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal. 
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2 Priced right, too! 
Large tube...25c 


it will help to keep your teeth and gums 
healthy, for Colgate’s foams into every 
hard-to-get-at place between the teeth 
and under the edges of the gums. 


Remove Those Causes of Decay 


Colgate’s penetrates every place where it 
is possible for germs and food particles 
to collect. It loosens these impurities at 
once. Then it washes them away, leaving 
your teeth and gums absolutely clean. 
The warm, dark interior of your mouth 
is an ideal breeding place for germs. But 
they can’t lurk there and multiply, when 
you use Colgate’s regularly. Colgate’s 
literally goes right into their hiding places 
and removes those causes of tooth decay. 


No Grit ... No Harsh Substances 


Colgate’scontains no grit. It can’t scratch 
or “ridge” the thin enamel of your tecth. 
It contains nothing to harm the delicate 
mouth tissues. 


Your mouth feels clean after using Col- 
gate’s ... and it is clean. You'll like the 
taste of Colgate’s . . . even children love 


to use it regularly. 


Established !806. 
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